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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEJV  the  Alanuseript  of  this  IFirrk  %cusfimhvd 
hff  its  lamented  »4nthor,  it  was  sent  to  Euf^hmd,  fur 
the  inspection  and  criticism  nf  a  few  select  friends. 
Their  approbation  htivintj^  been  obtained,  arrange- 
ments icerc  made  for  its  ptiblieution.  Jiut,  alas! 
scarcely  had  these  been  adjusted,  tvlien  Mr.  Drew 
teas  taken  suddenb/  ill,  and,  in  a  very  short  period, 
brought  to  the  grave. 

In  conscquetice  of  this  melancholy  and  uncjpeeted 
Tent,  the  printing  of  the  Bpok  was  deferred,  until 
"ihe  wishes  of  the  *iuihor\s  lady,  m  Jamaica,  could 
be  known. 

The  correspondence  on  this  subject  necessarily 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay.  But  Mrs.  Drew, 
n  finding  what  arrangements  had  been  made,  re- 
tted, that  the  Work  on  which  her  late  husband 
had  sjtent  so  much  time,  and  in  the  issue  of  which 
he  felt  a  more  than  common  interest,  should  go 
before  the  teorld,  agreeably  to  his  original  intention. 
It  teas  accordingly  put  to  press;  and,  under  the 
superintendance  of  his  friend,  SAMUEL  Drkw,  to 
whose  care  the  Manuscript  had  been  prerionsly 
consigned,  the  Work  is  now,  with  such  alti-rations 
only  us  typographical  conveniener/  required,  brought 
before  the  puhlir. 
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PREFACE. 


M.  HE  idea  of  this  imperfect  Easay  wa»  iii'sl  sui;:* 
gested  to  me  by  reading  tlie  proceedings  in  llie 
trial  of  Mr.  Carlile,  for  blasphemy.  It  was  bohlly 
contended  by  him,  that  the  Scriptures  lutd  demo> 
ralized  the  world ;  that  they  were  ttie  cause  of  all 
the  crimes  that  existed  ;  and  were,  in  fact,  the  word 
of  the  devil,  and  not  the  word  of  God. 

The  court  who  tried  him  could  only  inquire 
into  his  offence  juridically;  and  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  examine  the  subject  of  Christianity 
theolc^ically.  They  could  only  consider  it  as  being 
the  established  religion  of  the  land,  and  then  try 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  any  offence 
against  the  law  as  it  stood.  The  merits  of  Chris- 
tianity were,  therefore,  but  very  slightly  touched  on 
by  the  court;  though  the  defendant,  by  immoderately 
pressing  his  right  of  defence,  had  an  opportunity  of 
reiterating  his  impieties  against  it.     This  plarcd  the 
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court  in  ihe  most  delicate  situation,  between  anxiety 
to  render  inipurtiul  justice  to  the  man  whose  offence 
they  were  Iryinjj,  and  their  duly  not  to  allow  him 
to  make  that  trial  a  vehicle  for  further  blasphemy. 
While  he,  at  the  very  time  he  was  availing  himself 
of  their  forbearance,  asserted,  that  they  had  stopped 
him  in  his  full  defence,  and  that  they  had  done  so 
because  they  were  conscious  that  Christianity  could 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  inquiry. 

I  liave,  therefore,  ventured  to  take  up  this  question 
in  that  very  way  in  which  the  court  were  precluded 
from  considering  it ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that  Christianity,  so  far  from  not  l>eing  able  to  bear 
the  test  of  Reason,  is,  in  her  sublimest  doctrines, 
consistent  with  Reason,  and  does,  in  fact,  guide 
Reason  to  her  highest  attainments.  But  I  have  done 
this,  not  by  contemplating  the  Christian  religion  as 
a  mere  establisheil,  political  thing;  for  the  events  of 
that  trial  may  convince  any  one,  that  religion  never 
ap|)ears  in  a  position  more  assailable  by  infidelity, 
than  when  she  is  considered  only  as  the  legal  esta- 
blishment of  the  day.  Mere  political  religion  may  be 
nothing  better  than  priestcraft  and  hypocrisy.  Nor 
have  I  considered  Christianity  merely  as  a  scheme  of 
moral  doctrine;  liocause  this  would  be  but  a  very 
imperfect  and  degrading  view  of  it,  and  would  re- 
linquish all  those  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  s}stem 
in  which  its  strength  really  lies,  and  which  render 
it  necessary  to  man's  salvation,     iiut  1  have  Lakeu 
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Chrislianjiy  as  ii  is  given  us  in  Scripture;  lieing 
satisfied,  that  the  entire,  uncorrupted  gospel  is  alone 
that  against  ivhich  uolbing'  can  prevail. 

1  am  assured,  however,  that,  by  setting  it  forth 
in  its  own  language,  I  exhibit  somelhing  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  or  prac- 
tised :  and  that,  for  so  doing,  i  shall  be  ranked  as  an 
entluisiast,  by  those  who  do  not  deliberately  consider 
the  admission  which  such  an  imputation  implies. 
For,  if  the  use  of  scripture  language,  and  the  en- 
forcing of  strict  scriptural  doctrine,  be  a  proof  of 
entliusiasm,  the  common  religion  of  the  world  may 
as  well  be  abandoned  to  Mr.  Carlile  at  once.  They 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  should  reflect  before 
they  throw  this  charge ;  and  consider,  that  they 
must  either  lake  this  enthusiastic,  scriptural  religion 
for  their  rule  and  their  guide,  or  else  confess  the 
whole  to  be  indefensible  against  the  attacks  of  an 
acute  infidel.  It  is  the  cold,  nominal,  self-indulgent 
Christianity  of  the  day  which  invites  attacks;  and, 
if  there  be  no  better  Christiajiity  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  once  preached  and  practised  in  the  world, 
I  would  adroit,  that  the  whole  might  as  well  be 
abandoned,  as  far  loo  costly  and  burdensome  a 
contrivance.  It  would  then,  indeed,  be  altogether 
unnecessary  to  a  reasonable  and  conscientious  man. 

■ 

^H       Here,  then,  I  take  roy  slund  : — asserting,  that  the 
^^  commonly  received  Christianity  of  Ihc  world  !.■?  nni 
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the  Christianity  of  Scripture  ; — and  undertaking 
demonstrate,  that  the  latter  is  altogether  unassailable 
by  fair  objection;  being  built  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  those  of  the  world  who,  though  en- 
tangled in  its  cares  and  pleasures,  do  still  wish  well 
to  that  Christianity  which  they  only  noiuiuully  pro- 
fess, will  look  on  this  attempt  with  a  favoui-able 
countenance;  and  not  endanger  the  whole,  by  giving 
the  name  of  enthusiasm  to  what  alone  can  stand  the 
test  of  reason  and  examination. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  urged  me  to  under- 
take this  imperfect  Sketch  ; — such,  the  object  and 
design  which  I  had  in  view,  and  the  mode  which 
1  have  adopted,  in  its  execution.  As  to  my  views 
in  sending  this  Essay  into  the  world,  I  must  confiss, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  it  can  render  much  service 
to  the  plain,  pious,  practical  Christian  ;  l>ecausc  the 
lliiugs  which  are  here  submitted  to  urgunientalion^ 
are  those  of  which  he  no  more  doubts^  than  he  does 
of  bis  own  existence:  he  may,  however,  be  well 
pleased  to  find,  that  we  can  "  give  an  answer  to  every 
one  that  asks  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 
But  there  is  a  different,  and  a  nuim  nms  class  of 
people  to  whom  it  may  be  useful. 


This  has  been  called  the  nge  of  Rcttson.  It  is, 
certainly,  however,  the  age  of  htquirif ;  and  iju|uir\ 
may  possibly  conduce  to  the  attaiunient    «>f   right 
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■fclson.  But  inquiry  is  not  always  the  same  even 
as  knowledge,  and  much  less,  the  same  as  wisdom, 
may  lead  to  it,  if  it  )je  conducted  witii  candour 
sincerily  ;  though  it  will  certainly  lead  to  error, 
if  it  be  comUiclcd  otherwise.  There  may  be  many 
cauaes,  therefore,  why  an  age,  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
general  inquiry,  and  even  by  the  attainment  of  ^e> 
neral  knowledge,  may  yet  not  be  very  distinguished 
for  accurate,  clear,  and  correct  views  of  scriptural 
religion.  It  is  this  state  of  knowledge  which  "puflf- 
elh  up ;"  and  hence  arises  the  danger  of  error. 

The  independent,  unassisted  scheme,  on  which  a 
mere  moral  system  is  built,  suits  the  deceitful ness  of 
man's  heart,  and  the  pride  of  his  reasoning  powers : 
but  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  Scripture.  And  yet 
these  mere  moral  theories  (all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, opponent  to  the  Christian  scheme)  are  taken 
as  the  instruction  and  guide  of  our  youth,  the  study 
of  our  riper  years,  and  the  confident  reliance  of  thai 
•till  more  important  period,  when  grey  hairs  teach 
us  that  we  are  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  bid  us 
*'  prepare  to  meet  ojir  God."  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  if  the  light  that  is  in  us  being  darkness, 
wc  are,  in  general,  gone  far  iislray  from  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 


Ti>  men  of  liteniry  inquiry,  and  especially  to 
youths,  in  every  profcHsion,  I  think  this  manual  may 
Ik?   n»eful;     lietause    I    have    proved    the    eniphatir- 
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truths  of  the  gospel  by  argument,  which  h  a  mocle 
that  they,  by  habit,  are  fond  of;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  proved  them  by  such  arguments  as 
uone  but  an  atheist  can  consistently  deny,  and  have 
set  forth  the  gospel  in  that  form  in  which  it  is 
represented  in  Scripture,  —  "  the  power  of  God'' 
for  the  attainment  of  happiness  here  and  for  ever. 


To  controversial  Christians,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, I  also  think  it  may  be  useful ;  by  slicwing  them 
ihe  utter  worthlessness  and  inutihty  of  all  our  con- 
troversies ;  and  by  proving  that  the  religion  of  the 
head  is  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  the  only  true  religion,  the  religion - 
of  the  heart  f  that  is,  Jitith  working  by  love  to  God 
and  to  all  mankind.     It  may  convince  all  of  them, 
that  orthodoxy,  creeds,  and  opinion,  are  not  religion: 
— though  I  mean  not  to  disparage  creeds;  for  1  think 
I  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  all  the  esta- 
blished creeds  of  our  church.     But  it  may  convince 
all  of  them,  that  we  shall  be  trietl,  not  by  our  S38ten» 
of  belief,  but  by  the  purity  of  our  heart  and  life^ 
arising  from  the  influence  of  a  saving  faith,     it  may 
convince  lliem,  that,  ifScriplure  be  the  only  authority, 
then  every  sect  has  something  to  concetle  to  its  oppo- 
nent; either  as  to  belief,  where  Scripture  is  explicit, — 
or  as  to  opinion,  where  it  is  not.    So  that,  if  ihey  can 
bot  |je  once  brought  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the 
decision  of  Scripture,  aixt  to  allow  to  others  what 
they  claim   for   lhcnisclvei»,  —  Ihr   rfjriil   of  privutf 
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^  idgment  on  all  those  unessential  points  on  which 
Scripture  has  not  been  explicil  and  f>eremptory, — 
thej  may  find,  to  their  astonishment,  that  their  con> 
troversics  would  melt  away  before  the  beams  of  the 
gospel,  as  an  icy  fabric  before  the  raid-day  sun.  It 
may  convince  them,  that  the  word  of  God  in  not 
meant  to  introduce  us  into  a  new  school  of  angry 
metaphysics,  but  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
/acts  essential  to  our  salvation. 

The  end  of  all  is,  that  Christ,  who  came  down  for 
our  salvation,  "  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever;"  even  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," — God 
dwelling  in  the  man  Jestu  as  in  a  body, — "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever."  These  being  express  asser- 
tion* of  Scripture,  controversy  would  soon  "  cease 
from  troubling,"  if  their  authority  Avere  admitted 
and  acted  on.  But,  as  there  are  those  who  do  not 
admit  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  very 
JacU  themselves  which  tliesc  assertions  imply,  by 
proofs  which  i  conceive  to  be  unanswerable ;  and  to 
wbich  I  crave  that  attention  which  the  subject  de- 
mands fram  all. 


This  manual  may  also  dissipate  those  feai*s  which 
tlie  Jews  entertain,  liiat,  if  they  worship  Christ,  they 
will  be  *'  introducing  a  new  Gotl,  unknown  to  their 
falhere,*'  and  be  '*  deviating  from  the  strict  and  es- 
sential unity  of  God,"  For  they  will  herein  see,  that 
ChrUt  is  no  other  than  the  same  Jehovah,  bodily 
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fbariife^ted,  who  led  Uiem  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and,  in  all  their  wanderings,  shewed  Himself  lo  them 
who  were  His  then  church ;  and  who  is  now  ready 
to  restore  them  lo  the  fulness  of  all  the  promises,  if 
they  turn  and  "  look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced." 
It  will  shew  them,  that  Christianity  is  not  a  new 
religion,  introduced  under  their  governor,  Pontius 
Pilate;  hut  the  developement  and  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  thai  religion  which  their  justly  venerated 
Moses  taught  them  from  Go<l,  ami  the  same  which 
was  revealed  even  from  the  beginning. 


It  may  satisfy  the  Deist,  not  only  that  the  Eternal 
God  is  absolutely  inaccessible  in  His  perfections,  and 
that  He  has,  therefore,  in  condescension  lo  His  crea- 
tures, manifested  Himself  to  us  sensibly,  through  a 
Mediator,  and  opened  the  only  way  by  which  we 
can,  at  present,  draw  near  to  Him  ;  but  also,  thai 
man  being  now  undeniably  a  peccable  l>ei ng,  prone 
and  liable  to  actual  sin,  the  mediatorial  scheme  of 
atonement,  restoration,  and  redemption,  does,  as  of 
the  strictest  necessity,  result  from  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  tnttst  be  true, — unless  we  are  altogether 
without  a  God  in  the  world,  and  the  acknowledged 
attributes  of  the  Deity  be  built  on  nothing  but 
fallacy  and  falsehood.  My  object  is  to  draw  aH 
men  by  the  cords  of  brotherly  love,  lo  a  fair  and 
candid  inquiry  into  these  matters  ;  and  to  submit 
I  his  demonstration  of  Christianity  to  the  rerdici 
and  decision  of  lieuson. 
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F^x«:uuii>^  iliis,  I  have  iiol  scrupled  to  make  iitte 
of  llie  Ihouglils  and  words  of  any  man,  whtii  I  found 
ibey  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  GotI ;  and 
I  have  often  done  thisi,  uillioul  acknouled^in^,  or 
perhaps  knowing,  or  even  l)ciiig  able  now  to  dis- 
cover^ the  sources  from  whence  1  took  them.  Uut 
fbr  Ibis  1  make  no  apology;  becauije  I  have  no  vain 
deftire  of  being  thought  an  author,  hut  merely  wish 
to  l>e  useful  in  my  day  and  {Lj^enenUiou.  1,  therefore, 
set  forth  those  truths  which  1  believe  to  he  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  a  pa- 
rent, I  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  my  children,  under 
the  awful  assurance  and  res[K>nsibiltty  of  speaking 
to  them  as  in  the  presence  of  llim,  by  whom  our 
every  thouj^ht  and  word  will  be  weighed  in  the  Ixi- 
hnce  of  the  sanctuary. 


In  such  an  inquiry,  though  I  have  naturally  shewn 
what  are  my  own  persuasions,  yet  it  has  not  been 
iny  desire  to  proceed  on  partial  principles,  especially 
nol  lo  elicit  controversy  on  those  points  that  are 
at  issoe  between  the  rival  systems  of  Calvin  and 
ArminiuB.  "  Perhaps  the  wisest  opinion  we  can 
adopt,  though  nol,"  says  Mr.  Faher,  "  the  most 
philosophical,  is,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
lietween  them,  though  it  may  exceed  the  wit  of 
man  lo  point  out  the  exact  place  where  it  does 
lie.  We  distinctly  perceive  the  two  extremities 
of  the  vast  chain  which  stretches  across  the  whole 
«.'xpanB«    uf    the    lhooh»<,Mral     heavens,    though    its 
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central   links    may    be    enveloped    in    clouds    ami 
darkness." 


Differences  of  opinion,  upon  these  subjects,  have 
subsisted  among  the  best  Christians,  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  will,  says  Bishop  Horsley,  probably 
subsist  to  the  end.  "  They  seem  to  arise,  almost 
of  necessity,  from  the  inability  of  the  human  mind 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  irresistibly 
ruling  all  events,  with  the  responsibility  of  man  as 
a  moral  agent.  Persons  equally  zealous  of  God's 
glory  have  taken  different  sides  of  the  question, 
according  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly 
impressed  with  awful  notions  of  God's  right  of 
sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  His  justice  on 
the  other.  But,  as  there  are  certain  leading  poinls 
in  which  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Baxter- 
ians,  and  those  who  are  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  all  agreed: — as  they  are  all  agreed,  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is,  like  Himself,  from  all  eternity, 
and  absolute  ;  that  His  providence  is  universal, — con- 
trolling not  only  all  the  motions  of  matter,  but  all 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  of 
all  orders;  that,  nevertheless,  man  has  that  degree 
of  free-agency  which  makes  him  justly  responsible; 
that  his  sins  are  his  own ;  and  that,  without  holi- 
ness, no  man  can  see  God : — while  we  agree  in  these 
particulars,  I  cannot,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  s^  to 
what  purpose  wc  agitate  endless  disputes  upon  the 
dark,  and  I  had  almost  said,  presumptuous  questions 
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llic  order  of  the  Divine  decrees,  and  alioiil  Ihe 
"«anner  of  the  communion  lielweeii  tlie  Spirit  of 
God  and  llie  soul  of  llie  believer."  Willi  tliesc 
questions,  therefore,  I  have  desi-j^uedly  not  interfered; 
for  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  in  an  attempt 
^ho«e  object  is  merely  to  demonstrate  the  truth  uf 
Chrisliauily. 

Having,  as  I  conceive,  accomplisheil  this,  suffici- 
ently for  all  moral  purposes,  1  have  left  unnoticed  a 
rariety  of  objections  which  infidelity  hus  advanced  ; 
because,  though  perpetually  reiterated,  as  if  they 
were  unaaswerable,  they  have  yet  been  fully  an> 
swered,  a  thousand  times  over,  by  biblical  critics 
and  commentators.  But,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
answered,  or  if  others  should  hereafter  he  raised 
which  should  not  be  answered,  they  woiiltl,  never- 
theless, not  amount  to  a  disproof  or  confnialion  of 
wlial  is  fully  ^>ror«/.  They  would  still  be  Uui  dijfi- 
ciUiiesj  which,  being  attendant  on  all  important 
and  complex  inquiries,  cannot  aflect  the  credibility 
that  which  is  authenticated  by  a  moral  denion- 
BtratioD. 


It  may  be  objected,  that  a  human  should  not  pre- 
Biinie  to  touch  this  hallowed  subject,  when  there  are 
excellent  systems  of  theology,  both  by  the  established 
clergy,  aiwl  the  dissenting  ministry.  The  words 
cited  from  Dr,  D wight,  in  the  title-page,  will  suf- 
fvciently  refute  this  notion.     It  was  uu  evil  day  for 
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ttieni,  he  should  feel  himself  guilty  of  a  criminal 
acquiescence  in  the  prejudices  and  misapprehensions 
entertained  by  many  in  the  Colonies,  if  he  did  not 
express  his  assurance,  drawn  from  an  experience  of 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  that  Jamaica  is  in- 
debted for  its  present  peace,  and  for  its  hopes  of 
future  safety,  chiefly  to  those  sound  and  influential 
religious  principles  which  they  have  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation. To  say  less  than  this  would  not  be  just ; — to 
say  moi;e  might  appear  invidious.  There  is  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness  open ;  and  therefore,  by  all  who 
are  instruments  in  the  glorious  work,  whoever  they 
may  be,  may  that  gospel  be  preached,  which  alone 
can  provide  a  remedy  for  every  evil  that  exists  in  the 
world ;  and  may  it  win  ils  widening  way,  till  every 
heart  beats  with  love  to  its  fellow-crealures,  and  all 
unite  in  obedience  and  praise  to  God. 

STEPHEN  DREW. 

Jmmaiea,  March,  182tf. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  Ahtiffuitjf  and  Importance  of  the  Knowledge  of  Moral 
and  Religious  Truth, 

P« 
Tbe  Attribntea  of  God  sbonlcl  convince  ns,  that  Tie  never 
left  the  first  race  of  mankind  ignorant  of  tho!«e   princi- 
ples  of  duty    on    which    present    and    future  hiippiness 

depends 411 

)i  Uie  Notion  of  some,  that  tbe  Primeval  Slate  of  Man  was 
a  state  of  Barbarism  ; — as  falsely  inferred  from  the  state 

of  newly-discovered  conntries .      &0 

It  is  disproved  even  by  the  state  of  those  very  people  ;  all 
of  whom  look  hack  with  reverence  to  some  lornier  con- 
ditiuD,  whence  they  derive  all  they  hold  sucred  and 

praiseworthy  among  them S3 

It  is  disproved  by  the  ancient  records  of  learning,  and 

the  history  of  arts  and  sciences 6S  j 

Hie  ancient  luode  of  instruction,  by  apophthegm,  parable, 
or  proverb,  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  pre- 
vious authoritative  principles.  And  all  the  ancient  maa- 
tcm  in  tbo  science  of  human  reason  confessed,  tbat 
knowledge  was  originally  derived  from  the  god^i ........     57 

SECTION  II. 

Self- Knowledge, 

"  TrwOi  tntivrov.  Know  thynelf." — its  comprehensive  Import. 
— The  I  ucerlttinty  ol  u*  Author. — Considered   by  soma 
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Irarncd  ancifnt!",  as  imparted  to  man  by  an  orncic  of  tlcir 
g<Kl«. — Prohalily  derived  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ....      01 

Of  the  Opinion  of  Linnreus,  lliat  none  who  want  ibia  know- 
le<l):re  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  men 02 

Tl»«  certainty  and  proof  of  Self-knowledge  are  attainable 
only  by  a  course  of  ielf-examinalion,  conducted  on  the 
heart -searching  principles  of  pure  and  undellled  reli- 
gvm;  and  l»y  that  exprricnce  which  is  founded  on  con- 
tciovtuexs  that  cannot  deceive,  while  it  brings  forth  "  the 
Iniil*  of  the  Spirit" 63 

To  prove  this  trnth  to  those  who  deny  it,  we  must  )>egia 
with  Kitrne  self-evident  principle.,  and  procccil  through 
tnitha  intuitive,  demonstrable,  or  highly  probable 72 

SECTION  III. 

Coiueiom»ue$$  of  ExUtence  as  a  Thinking  Being. 

\Cogitn,  rrynsuiH. — Conscinvntess  of  exiitence  as  a  thinking 
being,  is  the  only  principle  that  never  was  doubled  by 
uny  inati  in  his  senses ;  and  it  thureforo  aflurds  a  fownda- 

tioH  for  this  imiuiry 77 

It   necessarily   implies  a  living  principle,  called   tbe   Soul; 

and  its  thinking  powert,  called  the  Mind   83 

These  are, 

1.  Consciousness^ — which  gives  the  knowledge  of  iw 

ternal  objects,  or  tiie  operations  of  the  mind. 

2.  Perception, — which  gives  the  knowledge  of  external 
objects,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 

S't'ugations,  -which  rise  from  thence,  and  being  t)ie 
objects  of  consciousness,  thereby  prove  the  real- 
ilg  of  those  external  objecls  which  occasion  such 
sonsatiuns. 

SECTION  IV. 
Proof  of  am  Intellectual  and  a  Material  Principle, 

VrPfplion  gives  the  knowledge  of  a  material  principle  tlial 

If'  part  of  oursrlveii.  and  i^  called  the  liody 85 

Of  lliesc  tMo   principles,  liudy   and  Soul,  wc  have  distinct 

apprrhrnsionx 00 

Their  nature  and  tiicir  properties  are  aliogetlier  di^- 
line.l.  Matter,  as  far  as  wc  know,  can  never  produce  lifo 
or  ihougbl.  Hut  the  Soul  is  esscTitially  a  principle  of 
lib:  and  thought.  It  may  I»p  happy  for  ever  with  (Jod; 
and  this  is  its  proper  life  : — or  it  may  be  mittrabte.  for 
,rMT,  xepiiraled  mid  biiiii9>lied  from  Vnn\  ;  and  tins  is  \\s 
jnijKrr  deallt.  Uui,  Irom  ii-  vrry  inline,  it  iievrr  ran 
b<«e«imr  »n»r««i///r  ti7 
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SECTION  V. 
The  Proeci*  of  Perception  prova  a  Compound  being. 

INCH 

A  Ucfuinlinn  of  the  pliilosopbic  notion  of  Emanation  and 
iitfusion 01 

Man  is  a  cnitipouud  being, — an  animal  body, — tnatcrial. — 
intrllcctual    00 

Of  tho  process  of  Perception,  nnd  llie  cITcct  of  the  Kody  on 
the  Soul 97 

TLr  Oiflcrcm-e  Ijitwo^-.n  Man  and  Brule,  in  tins  rcspi-ct;  and 
thp  similarity,  sppa'^nt  on  dissection,  between  Uio  brnU' 
and  a  foul  (V  ideot 08 

SECTION  VI. 

The  8ohI  exislt  independent lif  of  the  Body. 

This  compound  stale  not  esscntiid  to  our  existence «    100 

The  soul  possesses  iu  thinking,  living  powers  inherently.  Iiy 
virtue  of  its  constilnlion; — usiiij;  bodily  organs  as  mere 
media,  or  instrument:) ;  aiul  possessing  powers  uf  rejluetion 

altogetlier  independent  of  those  organs    , 101 

The  phenomena  of  vision  and  of  colours, — of  Aeariitf/  and  of 
toundi,  prove  that  tho    $aul  is  the  only  percipient,  and 

that  Uie  organ  of  sense  is  a  more  instrument    102 

Therefore,  the   dissolution    of   the  bodily  organs  is 
no  destruction  or  suspension  of  the  perceptive  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  much  less  of  the  reflective, 
Jleasons  for  believing  that  the  dissolution  of  those  organs 
will  rastly  increase  tbe  powers  of  tLe  soul    ., ,.,    110 

SECTION  VII, 

(htr  CoHsciousncts  of  Dependance  argues  a  Creator. 

,  arc   conscious  of  existing  us  created,  consequently,  as 
"^^Spendant  uud  accountable  beiu^,  which  necessarily  im- 
plies and  proves  a  Creator,  the  Cause  of  all,  who  is  (Jod.  Ill 
I    perceive  luy  own  existence  consciously,  and  Ood's  intui- 
tively  114 

Bat  this  is  by  the  help  of  Revelation,  or  triiditioa 

built  on  Ilcvelaliou. 

Mere  nnassisted  lieason  never  did  discover  tlie  existence 

of   God, — ftn  immaterial,  *piritu»l  Hciug,  the  Creator  of 

alt  things  out  of  nothing;  nor  ever  can,  by  any  ))0S8ibi- 

Hiy :  because  it  is  naturally  conversant  only  with  muterial 

tliiogs 116 

On  this  subject,   the  most  eminent  ancient  philoso- 
pbcrs  tnaintaincd  Uie  greatest  absurdities 121 
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Mua'a  naltiral  kimv ledge  being  tliroagli  Uir  senses  done,  it 
can  never  gire  him  right  appruheasions  of  God. , .......    129 

The  knowledge  of  God's  existence  not  attainable  by  ideas  of 
rt'flevlien.  iiidependenJly  of  Revelation,  nor  by  a  contcm- 

pUtioii  of  na/urr,  or  of  the  soul  of  man   135 

Neither  can  »iirh  a  thing  as  Natural  Religion  result  from 
a  contrmpUtiuii   of  the   eternal  fitnesg    and   relations  of 

thin^^;  for  none  socb  exist 136 

Therefore,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  man  ran 
know  an  immuturiat,  spiritual  God,  except  by  Ucvc- 
iMtion,or  tradition  built  on  it.  Rut  man  docs  know  of 
Micb  a  God  ;  conseiiucutly ,  there  U  a  Kevelatioo. 

SECTION  VIII. 

0/God. 

'gonoriil  Delhiilion  of  God  attempted 141 

God  considered  MJlIt  rc.Hpecl  to  His  Nature  and  His  Domi- 
nion       147 

ilis  Rxistencc  and  ilis  Nature  demonstrated  from  the  nature 

of  Duration 140 

And  Space 156 

These  being  intinilc  perfections,  cannot  inhcie,  in 
their  absolute  extent,  in  any  created  being;  and  there- 
fore must  inhere  as  the  perfection  of  some  necessarily- 
rxislcni.  uncreated  Being,  who  is  inlinitc  in  duration 
and  extent,  and  who  is  from  "ereriasting  to  evorlast- 
inu." 
Proofs  of  iLo  Divine  Attributes  , 161 


SECTION  IX. 

Conicioutneu  of  Personal  Identily. 

At)  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Unman  Rody 100 

Though  it  is  tisilily  cliangeubli'  »ud  ih:iii)(ing,  yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  prrsoniil  identity  remains 167 

I  Thereforn.  some  original  clemvulary   particloa  must 

needs  be,  m  birh  change  not,  but  constitute  that  real 
body  which  is  in  union  with  the  soul,  and  which  gives 
the  comciautnrxn  of  identity. 
The  uialtrr  of  food  never  Iteeomes  eonfoundtd  with  this 
real  body  ;  nor  can  any  one  body  po8stlily  become  con- 
founded with  another,  i^very  individiial  thing  has  its 
oun   biHiy.  pet  uliar  uot  only  to  Mxv  tprcitn,  but  to  tho 

tudiiijHat 172 

My  body,  therefore,  has  ever  been  tho  same  body. 
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aad  will  ever  coulinnc  the  oomc  bo<Iy  ;  lliough  subject, 
as  heretofore,  to  change  aiid  traniJbrmatioH. 

SECTION  X. 
The  Separation  and  Rcunien  of  Soul  and  Body. 

liA  considered  as  the  Separation  of  Sovl  and  Body    ...   1 73 

lie  Reunion  of  Body  aud  SoqI  in  another  life  170 

7'l(is  is 

1.     Probable,  aa  a  matter  of  reason 17U 

Notwilbstandinp;  tho  common,  but  ullogelher  in- 
conclusive objection,  that  in  tiuvh  csue,  the  same 
might  be  aflirmed  of  brutes ;  for,  in  truth,  this 
supposition  as  to  brutea  is  in  no  respect  contrary 
to  reason,  and,  as  some  think,  is  agreeable  to 
Scripturu. 

2.  Inferable,  from  our  hopes  and  fears 180 

3.  Demonstrable,  from  the  univertality  of  those  hopes 
and  fears,  and  from  the  attributes  of  God 182 

SECTION  XT. 

Lijc  ix  given  and  continued  by  God  a^'M^e. 

The  strocture  of  001*  bodies  supplies  us  with  a  momentary, 
practical  proof,  that  it  is  "  in  liim"  alone  that  we  con- 
tinue to  "  live,  aud  move,  and  have  our  being  " 184' 

This  is  exemplified  by 

1.  Motions,  voluntary  and  involoDtary .-•..■   10r> 

2.  The  conimencemeut  of  life ItiO 

3.  The  restoration  of  life IflU 

Every  thini;  proves  that  "(Jod  is  all  and  in  all." 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  is,  that  to  love  Him,  serve 
Him,  anil  obey  Him,  with  all  our  powers,  is  tb<;  lirst 
and  great  law  of  oar  being. 

SECTION  XII. 

Providence,  General  and  Particular. 

The  Troth  of  a  particular  superintending  Providence  prorcd, 

1.  By  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  supposition    .......    103 

2.  By  the  works  of  creation   19-1 

3.  My  the  exiicl  proportion  of  animals,  both  as  to  species 
and  individuals 10& 

4.  By  tlie  proportion  of  males  and  females  among  man- 
kind        190 

&,     By  the  rnkF^  of  increase  by  which  ail  parts  are  kept 

duly  stocked 198 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Cknueioumeu  of  Natural  or  Specific  tdenlUy. 

It  is  vuirenMy  admitted,  that  we  derive  onr  existence  from 

otLen 20 

Roa»on  can  demonstrate  the  creation  of  a  primitive  pair, 

incloding  in  themselves  all  their  descendants 20i 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  evcrj'  man  is  an  infirm,  frail,  sinful, 
and  offending  creature ;  totally  unlike  that  holj  God  by 

whom  he  was  created 21( 

Yet  we  most  admit  that  the  first  pair  wore  created  Ao/y  ; 
became  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  suppose  that  a  holy 

(iod  created  any  thing  vnkoly 21G 

The  primitive  pair  having  died,  must,  therefore,  have  be- 
eomo  sinners  and  rebels  against  the  holy  Creator,  by 
transgressing  the  law  of  universal  holiness  and  perfect 

obedience  nnder  which  they  lived 221 

In  consequence  whereof,  being  separated  from  their 
spiritual  union  and  connexion  with  God,  their  bodies 
liecame  subject  to  corruption,  and  gradually  died ;  and 
their  living  principle,  or  souls,  became,   by  sin,  sepa- 
rated from  Him ;  which  slate  of  separation  was  neces- 
sarily a  state  of  punishment  and  misery. 
Their  souls  being  eternal,  tlie  state  of  separation  from  God, 
consequent  upon  transgression,  must  nave  been  eternal, 
unless  some  means  of  pardon  and  restoration  were  pro- 
vided     2*28 

This  being  prcdicable  of  the  first  pair,  is  also  predicable  of 

the  whole  of  mankind    23<) 

For  nil  being  sprung  from  tliem,  and  born  in  tlicir 

fallen  image,  are  sinful  in  temper,  act,  and  nature ;  and 

death,  the  con8c<]ucnco  of  sin,  has  passed  on  Ihem. 

AU  men,  without  exception,  being,  by  nature,  in  a  fallen 

condition,  and   in  a  state  of  rebeUion    against  God,  are 

actually  under  sentence  of  rondcmnation;     and.   unless 

I  here  be  some  moans  of  jrr<ic«  and  mercy,  arc  helpless  and 

hopeless    232 

liut  no  one  <-.au  atone  for  his  past  sins  and  imperfec- 
tions, oven  if  he  ciiuld  l>e  holy  in  future ;  for  such  holi- 
ness  is  but  the  disrltarge  uf  tli.nt  duty  which  he  was 
created  to,  iin»l  which  he  continually   owes,  uuder  the 
law  of  works, 
iricment,  if  any.  must,  thercf«>re,  be  a  vicarious  atonement; 
of  sufTKirnt  merit  to  procure  pardon,  and  i>f  sunicicnl  fal- 
con/to  »anctil"y  and  restorr  a  fallen  nature  231 

Thereby  nioue  can  God  exercise  mercy,  cousisletitJy 
with  the  »ati.nfactiou  of  inlinitc  /iM/ice. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

lieatont  in  favour  of  an  Atonement. 

HaaWBs  for  Uic  Existence    of  iiomc  vicariouH  Atonement, 
(batideil  on  the  Di>inc  attributes;    an<l  on  tiic  universal 
'  I  -^  of  mankind,  as  evinced  hy  the  practice  of  sacrifice.      237 
I  iiis  universal  custom  of  sacrifice  must  have  been  founded 

on  »om«  ancient  revelation  on  the  subject. 241 

No  created  being  can  offer  such  an  atonement :  because  all 
that  he  can  do,  i<  but  what  he  owes  to  his  Creator  for 

kimaelf 246 

Th<'  atoning  being  must,  tiicrefore,  be  a  Divine  Being 240 

But,  in  ortfer  to  satiify  offended  jia/tce,  ile  must  be 
distinct  from  the  olfenued  God ;    and  yet,  to  avoid  a 

plurality  of  Gods,  I lo  must  be  i<Hi7c(/  to  Him   240 

Thv  nature  of  this  atonement  requires  Uiat  He  should  sufTur 
.1  •  ith  in  man's  stuad;  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous  : 
idiii:h  eanuot  be,  unless  He  become  united  to  man'it  na- 
ture also   250 

Therefore,  He  must  be  a  middle  or  mediatorial 
Being: — the  Son  of  God, — dintinct  from  the  Father; 
though  one  with  Him, — perfect  God:  and,  at  iho  same 
lime,  the  Son  of  man,  hy  being  incarnate,  and  by 
taking  our  nature  upon  Him;  tiiercby  becoming  perfect 
man. 

Thus,  and  no  otherwise,  can  God  exercise  mercy  to- 
wards rebel  man,  consisti^ntly  with  that  law  of  holiness 
which  could  not  be  broken  wilii  impunity,  unless  God 
denied  His  natare. 
RcoAun  concludes  that  some  such  means  of  grace  and  mercy 
must  have  been  ordained  from  eternity:  because  ntficr- 
wistf  wc  must  deny  the  attributes  of  God,  and  be  led  into 
blasphemous  conclusions ,   251 

SECTION  XV. 

The  Old  Testament  indicates  a  Mediator. 

The  Bible,  the  oldest  history  in  the  world,  recognizes  this 
«|.irtrinc.  and  professes  to  give  au  account  of  God'n  hav- 
ing, under  the  n:\me  Jehovth,  manifested  Himself  to  the 
wiirld,  in  and  through  the  Hon,  Logos,  Word,  Holy  One, 

Adoni,  Lord, or  Mediatorial  Being 25.> 

fo  ground  whatever  for  supposing  the  ditctrinc  of  the  Logos 
III  bo  a  mere  Plutonic  invention,  applied  by  early  Chris- 
ti.tns  to  thfi  Mesniuh    203 

The  diictrine  of  the  Logot.or  the  Word,  well  known  to  the 
Chaldeo  paraphrasts,  and  *\\v  writers  of  the  Targums  ....  2(}  t 
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Pic* 

The  remarkable  Change  of  Terms  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 

Deity     26» 

In  the  act  of  creation,  the  Divine  Being  is  !«poken  of 
as  manifested  under  the  term  "  Elohim,"  w  hich,  whe- 
ther it  imply  the  very  nature  of  God,  or  merely  signify 
"  the  Covenanters,"  or  "the  Saviours,"  and  be  a  term 
of  mere  relation  between  God  and  man,  seems  probably 
to  import  the  essential  Godhead  acting  in  the  fall  splen- 
dour of  glory.  Daring  the  paradisiacal  stale.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  "Jehovah  Elohitn,"  the  Lord  God; — that 
is,  God  manifested  in  the  Mediatorial  Heing,  tiie  Logos. 
After  the  fall,  He  is  called  simply  "  Jehovah, '^  the 
Lord,  oir  Mediator,  without  tite  addition  of  Uie  woni 
Elohim ;  there  being,  from  that  time,  no  intercourse 
between  Go<t  and  offending  man,  but  with  "  the  Lord," 
or  Mediator,  only.  Under  tlie  New  Testament,  the 
language  is,  "  Christ  the  Lord," — "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  and  "  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spi- 
rit;" — that  is,  God  again  manifested,  in  and  througli 
the  incarnate  Logot,  and  His  Spirit  rettored  through 
Him  to  fallen  man. 

Scriptural  Illustrations  of  this 272 

Of  the  Substitution  of  the  words  "  the  Lord,"  for  the  name 
Jehovah,  by  the  ancient  .lews,   by   the  Authors  of  the 

Scptuagint,  and  the  Evangelists      278 

Of  "God  dwelling  between  the  Cherubim,"  of  the  (Jheru- 
bira  at  the  cast  of  Eden,  and  of  Cherubic  Appearances 

from  thence  to  the  day  of  Pentecost 2B1 

The  whole  series  of  prophecy  declares,  that  such  Mediato- 
rial Being  was,  at  an  appointed  time,  to  become  incar- 
nate :  and,  by  His  deatli  in  tlie  body,  make  atonement  for 
the  sin  of  mankind, —  rise  again  for  their  juslilication, 
and  rcascend  into  His  glory 2B0 
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Undeniable  FaeU  prove;  the  Truth  of  the  Bible. 

Historical  Proofs  that  the  Bible  History  is  autlieatic    ....  29>1 

Of  the  Origin  of  Sacrifices  and  of  Covenants 30O 

Four  concurring  Kales,    by  which  the  Authenticity  of  ihia 

1 1  istory  may  be  demonstrated  30 1 

Peculiar  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Jewish  History  30(1 
Objections  to   the    Design   of  the  Jewish  Theocracy   itn- 

swrrcd ,,»9»»»  f*'*9»»»m»»*mf^j>.  310 

The  rral  Evils  of  Idolatry 314 

Objection  nnswrred.   that   God'a  mppofrd  dcalingii  under 

Ijjis  Iboocrary,  were  those  of  ■  cruel  being     3I& 
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SECTION  XVI I. 
771*  Mediator  became  incarnate  at  the  appointed  Time, 

VVf 

Hiiitonr  prtives,  that  as  GoJ  »li«l,  in  old  time,  mauifcst  Him- 
self iu  and  throu(;b  the  Word,  so,  "at  the  appointed 
time."  the  Word  did  come  into  tJie  world,  and  tak«  our 
nature  upon  Him,  in  tbo  body  of  tlie  man  Jesus,  who  is 
called  '*  the  Christ ;" — who  sufl'cred,  died,  and  rose  a^ain, 
for  our  pardon  and  jiutiQcatJon     3t0 

Tlie  TeHtiinony  of  Jotepbus  and  die  Talmudlsts,  SuotoniuA 
and  Tacitus     324 

The  Conformity  of  Prophecy  with  the  admitted  liistory  of 
Christ's  Life  327 

Tl»e  unansworahle  Evidence  of  Joseph,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  Judas  Iscariot    320 

The  Testimony  of  Chalcidius,  Macrobius,  Porphyry,   and 

Phlegon    331 

'  The  Rain  brought  on  the  whole  Jewish  Nation  in  answer  to 
their  own  imprecation 341 

SECTION  XVIII. 

The  Ecidence  of  the  Resurrection. 

Evidence  of  Chriitt's  Resurrection  and  Ascension  ex- 
amined       3 17 

The  Credibility  of  the  Witnesses  who  prove  tUv  fact     ....   363 

The  £as«  with  which  the  Jews  tuij^ht,  if  it  had  been  false, 
have  disproved  it ;  as  they  had  the  custody  of  the  dead 
body 358 

Tbe  Deraoustratiou  of  it« Truth,  by  the  undeniable  outpouring 
of  the  promised  Spirit;  the  gift  of  workin{<  uuracles  and 
speaking  all  languages;  and  by  the  miraculous  conversion 
oif  St.  Paul,  the  fiercest  of  persecutors,  by  Christ's  actu- 
ally appearing  to  him  in  glory  after  Mis  ascension 384 

The  Acta  Pilati,  or  Public  Despatches  from  Pilato  to  the 
Emperor,  record  the  event 307 

The  lestimunyof  Justin  Martvr  and  TertuUian,  referring 
to  these  Despatches,  as  well  known  to  exist ;  and  thA 
truth  of  which  was  admitte<l  by  the  emperor  Antotiinus 
Pitu,  in  liii  edict  iii  favour  of  the  persecuted  Chrisliuu!. .    3G0 


SECTION  XIX. 

Argument*  from  Scripture,  proving  the  Divinity  of  Chritt. 

I  ArgunteBlA  tIraMU  from  Scripture,  to  shew  that  Jesus,  the 
;kri&t,  waa  truly  "  Uod  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  or  the  iu- 
uiitc  Jehovah 372 
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SECTION  XX. 

Scripture  Authorities,  that  Christ  was  God  incarnate. 

Authorities  from  Scriptore,  in  refutation  of  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  hypothesis,  and  proving  that  Christ  unequivo- 
cally asserted  His  Godhead 302 

SECTION  XXI. 
Collateral  Proofs  that  Christ  claimed  to  be  God. 

The  Testimony  of  Plin^  and  other  heathen  Authors  414 

Testimonies  of  the  ancient  Jews,  cotemporary  with  Jesus..  416 
Testimony  of  the  modern  Jews,  in  David  Levi's  reply  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  complete  refutation  of  his  scheme  of 

Christianity 418 

All  these  concur  to  prove,  that  Christ  asserted  Him- 
self to  be  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh;"  while  particular 
prophecies,  relating  to  the  world  at  large,  wnich  have 
been  undeniably  fulfilled,  afford  a  proof  of  Christianity 
which  can  neither  be  controverted  nor  evaded. 

SECTION   XXII. 

Reason  embraces  a  Scriptural  Faith  in  One  God,  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  progressively  manifested. 

Corroborative  Testimonies,  and  further  Elucidations 428 

An  Examination  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Triunity,  as  it  is  revealed 

in  Scripture,  as  progressive  manifestations  of  the  one  God.  436 

A  submission  of  this  difficult  and  inscrutable  subject 

to  the  decisive  authority  of  Scripture  alone,  would  tend 

to  promote  Christian  love, — to  reconcile  the  various 

sects, — -to  convert  the  Jews, — and  to  convince  Deists.    440 

We  are  encouraged  to  this  general  submission,  by  Uie 
nature  of  true  religion,  which  consists  not  in  mere 

3  pinions,  however  orthodox,  but  in  faith,  love,  obe- 
ience,  and  purity 463 
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SECTION  XXIII. 

The  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  Doctrine. 

Pafv 

the  strict  Unitarian  Doctrine  ......,» i 

the  strict  Trinitarian  Doctrine  4 

Of  ProfeMor  Kidd's  Essay  in  support  of  the  strict  Trini- 
tarian Doctrine 14 

Of  the  Trinity  aa  revealed  in  Scripture  18 

An  AddrcM  to  Christians  of  every  denomination,  nrging 
tbem  to  aroid  separating  distinctions,  and  to  "  provoke 
each  other  to  love  and  to  good  works;"  as  led  by  one  Faitli, 
one  Hope,  and  one  Spirit,  towards  the  attainment  of 
eternal  glory 23 

An  Address  to  those  who  profess  either  Atheism  or  Infi- 
delity; shewing  its  attor  unreasonableness 20 

SECTION  XXIV. 
BeneJitM  derived  from  a  Mediator, 

Of  the  Blessings  rcstilling  from  the  present  plan  of  Provi- 
dence,   and    bestowed   on   Man   under  the    Mediatorial 

Scheme , , 33 

Though  God  sulTered  Adam  to  exercise  his  moral 
freedom,  and  to  transgress,  yet  He  has  l)rought  infinite 
good  out  of  evil:  for,  because  Adam  sinned,  therefore 
Christ  died ;  and,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  man's  attaining  a  degree  of  holiness  and 
happiness,  vastly  higher  than  could  have  been  otherwise 
attainable. 
Natural  ¥,\i\  has  occasioned  the  exorcise  of  all  (he  patnivt 

and  active  virtues 30 

Under  the  Mediatorial  Scheme  is  also  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  being  "  the  adopted  children"  of  God 38 

SECTION  XXV. 

Objections  to  Ike  Mediatorial  Sc/ieme  considered. 

Of  an  Objection  to  the  notion  of  a  Mediator,  founded  on  the 
dilEciilty  of  comprehending  the  manner  of  His  existence.     4t 
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The  Existence  of  a  Mediator  demonstrated  from  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  from  His  spiritual  iiinucnees,  and  from 
their  continual  operation;  so  that  in   liini  we  live  and 

move,  and  only  by  iliin  can  we  have  access  to  God 4.j 

Every  thing  throughout  the  universe  proceeds  on  a  medi- 
atory scheme 60 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  impossible  in  the 
supposition  of  a  Mediator:  rather  quite  the  contrary. 
Itut,  as  His  existence  results  from  the  attributes  of  Goo, 
the  Mediatorial  Scheme  is  proved  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  only  mystery  in  it  is,  tliat  so  great  a  Itciog 
should  shew  such  iuiinite  love  to  un,  while  in  relicllion 
against  Him,  as  to  take  tlie  form  of  man,  and  sutler  for 
oor  salvation. 

SECTION  XXVI. 
Deitm. 

The  Origin  of  the  Name 5-2 

I uoompatible  with  true  Moral  Rectitude 53 

Its  Unsatisfactoriuess  and  Inconsistency 5d 

SECTION  XXVII. 
The  Evil  One. 

Tlie  Existence  of  such  a  Being  uniformly  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  acknowlr<lgcd   in   hcatiicn  Traditions 50 

The  Doctrine  verified  by  Observation  and  Experience......     04 

SECTION  XXVIII. 

Means  of  Iinoicing  the  H'i7/  of  God. 

Uraton  cannot  but  conclude,  tliat  "  the  Holy  One,"  tlie  Me- 
diator and  Redeemer,  has,  in  order  to  uccompli.uh  liis 
redemption,  given  to  fidlen  man  the  means  both  of  know- 
ing and  doing  the  will  of  God ,.     00 

Such  means,  therefore,  must  not  only  be  an  aulhori- 

tatice  republication  of   ihe    original   law    of  holiness, 

which  was   promulgated  by  God  to  the  first  man,  but 

must  be  canjirmed  by  all  the  distinctive  marks,  foretold 

of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Mediator:  and,  to  satisfy  all 

that  the  most  scrupulous  reasoa  can  demand,  tlie  Hhole 

should  bear  the  mark  of  God's  aulhentication,  by  tlie 

gift  of  a  supern««tural  power  to  do  ilxt,  whole  will ;   h  ith 

an  atKvrancc  of  pardon   and  acceptniirr,  and  unxpeak- 

able  pca«'««.  joy.  and  cons<jlalion,  resulting  tlirrefroiii. 

If  this  haa   I  L  then  each  part  i.i  corroboraliM-  of  the 

oilier: — pi  ..to   tlie  miud   a  protif  jicrfectly   irre- 

aixtible   ,.«.«.. 7n 
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Ifttjt,  in  ftirt,  this  Arts  liKppcuod  ;  thrrrfciro,  wr  m.iy 

\>r  aK«iirr<l  of  the    iufullibiiity    nf  llint  moral   nn<l   rr- 

lipons  (lorlrinfl  wbich  w  part  of  r  systcni  «o  won<lcp- 

fiilly  gnpportcel. 

T1»r   mrans  afforclnl  us  for  knowing  and  cioin^  the   will  of 

ijod  are  ordinary  and  extraordinartj   72 

•     Tbr  or/thiary  inrans,  given  t«  all  iimnkind,  are  (lon- 
»ci«*ni'c  anil  Ueason. 

Thr  rTtraortiiHary,  «!e8ij5ned  for  nil.  Iml  at  fir»l  i-om- 
innnicatipd  to  a  frw,  are  the  revealed  Word  of  Ood.  the 
gift  of  r.iith,  imd  the  as!<i<*tance!i  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  State  ol   IVl  luikind  under  these  various  niraus  of  light 

and  knowledge ........>.......     73 

('hriM,  the  Mediator,  is  the  only  "  Light  that  liglilcth 

erery  man  that  comelh  into  the  world  ;" — whether  those 

who  know  Him, — those  who  reject  Him, — or  those  who 

nc»er  hear»l  of  His  name. 

The  Slate  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it?  hii;li  privileges; 

with  the  danger  of  rejecting  or  abusing  them    7  4 

All  will  he  jndj^ed  accordinp  to  the  lipht  which  they 
had  the  means  of  possessing,  and  their  improvement  of 
tho9e  opportunities  which  God  has  placed  within  their 
reach. 

SECTION  XXIX. 
CtmdCiewce. 

ufurncr  is  the  preventing  grace  of  God  strnggliiig  against 

onr  natural  propcn^^ity  to  evil , 7U 

The  had  t'onseqiiences  of  cidling  ("onscience  a  Moral  Taste.     83 
There  is  a  Right  and  Wrong  intU-pendent  of  taste  or  feeling.     Hi 
Of  Professor  Htiteheson,  who  contended   that  actions  lose 
all  their  lirtuons  properties,  so  far  as  they  have  an  eye  to 

iiiid  or  the  rewanis  of  eternity ft.i 

Of  Hume  and  others,  who  deny  the  existence  of  Conscience.  8R 
41f  the  Kvils  of  Dr.  I'aley's  system,  who,  finding  lliat  Con- 
hcicnoe  was  not  an  inttinct,  nor  an  innate  love  of  virtue, 
nor  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  therefore 
abandoned  it.  and  suhstituted  general  Utility  or  Kxpedi- 
rttcy  is  iia  room    89 

SECTION  XXX. 

ConitcicHce. —  The  Sabbath. 

itt  Exafriiii;iiion  of  Dr.  Palcy's  condnsions  as  to  the  <''h(is- 

linn  Suhhalh.  aud  its  heing  not  a  divine,  hut  a  mere  human 

';  'cr.K  erfteiiient )  institntihn,  which  we  are  nnder  no 

II   to  hallow  l»eyond   the  actnal  period  of  puMic 

u  uf  »Lttp 103 

vol..    I.  C 
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Tlie  Jewish  saLbiilli,  (Saturday)  vras.  in  fact,  a  pecu- 
liar iii:>liluliou  under  iLe  Jewish  thcucrai°}r,  given  on 
their  quitting  Egypt,  as  the  sign  of  a  new  co\cn:>nt: 
and  the  original,  patriarchal  sabbath  nas  then,  as  to 
them,  suspended 104 

When  the  Jewish  nation  annulled  their  corenant  with 
Jehovah,  hj  cutting  off  the  Messiah,  then  their  sabbath 
eea»ed,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  theocratic 
polity;  and  the  sanctity  of  the  original,  patriarchal 
seventh  day  revived  in  consequence,  in  respect  of  all 
them  who  partook  nut  of  that- act;  as  it  had  ever  been 
in  force  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  tlic  world lOd 

Hut  the  Christian  sabbath,  or  tlic  Lord's  day,  (Sun- 
day,) is  ibis  very  original  seventh  day  sanctified  at  the 
creation;  as  domonstralively  proved  by  calcidationa 
and  observations  of  astronomy.  And,  on  the  cessation 
of  the  Jewi:»h  sabbath,  it  was  kept  eacrcd  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  not  Leoansc  of  any  special  command 
of  the  Lord  then  given,  but  in  obedience  to  the  original 
command  of  the  Lord  God  promulgated  at  the  time  of 
the  crcatiou 106 

Ileuee  the  extent  of  tlic  Christian's  obligation  is  ap- 
parent:— he  should  sanctify  the  whole  of  the  Lora'? 
day,  wholly  nnto  the  Lord 110 

SECTION  XXXL 

CoiucicMcr.- — Duelling.  Lyintf. 

The  referring  of  actions  to  Expediency  rather  than  to  Con- 
science, is  also  the  cause  of  Dr.  Paley's  objrctioniihle 
nations  on  Duelling  and  Lying 121 

SECTION  XXXII. 
Contdence. —  The  Degree  of  Virtue  neceuary  to  Saltiation, 

Of  Dr.  Palcy's  strange  Remark,  that  "  the  Christian  Scrip- 
inres  no  where  ascertain  tlie  precise  quantity  of  virtue 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  there  may  he  very  little 
difference  between  the  worst  man  received  into  heaven, 
and  the  bent  who  is  excluded;  and.  perhaps,  as  little  to 
choose  ill  Iheir  rouditiotu .'" 124 

Christianity  allows  of  no  virtue  or  merit  in  ni&n.  It  is  « 
mere  charter  of  pardon  ;  and  considers  men  as  by  nature 
altogether  sinful; — saved  by  grace  alone,  for  the  sake  of 
Chri*t'*  merits;  and  made  virtuous  and  holy  by  Chrint'n 
potecr,  luid  through  faith  in  Him    I2i* 

All  who  are  admitted  into  hcMven  are  m^tdc  Hcm  nroaturcd 
iu  Christ,  and  chan^'ed  in  nature.     All  who  arc  excluded 
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Dbave  refuiied  tu  br  tLtis  cliatif^il.and,  bj  casting  the  grare 
{^f  Gutl  from  tbein.  bare  shewn  that  Ihvy  |)os»vs»  no  real 

rirtae  whatc^  er    130 

leaTcn  is  Inscribed  as  unmixed  bUtwdneKi ; — Hell,  a«  nn- 

inixrd  misni/ >.    1^1 

Tbr  Ncrcssily  of  Conscience  to  puidc  mid  cnHi;blrn  Ri-ason.   134 
The  sapposed  case  of  llollcntuta  and  other  dark    tuallirns 

prorci  tills     <. 13* 

They  to  whom  thu  gospel  dispensation  is  oft'errd, 
will,  if  they  reject  it,  certainly  have  no  fnrlhcr  oppor- 
tunity nftcr  this  thrir  day  of  trial  in  endtMJ.  Bui  «ro 
are  not  assured  that  this  ^vill  be  Ihf  case  with  such 
heatbeu  as  have  proved  faithful  to  llic  light  they  pos- 
sess. For,  as  the  i'lulhful  Christian  "  iook»  for  what  is 
ready  to  be  revealed  hereafter,"  so  possibly  the  faithful 
bralhen  may  thou  be  admitU:d  into  the  knowK'dg''  and 
participation  of  gospel  blc8sin};.s. 

SECTION  XX Mil. 

Conscience  must  be  tnliijliicncd  by  Itevclatiun. 

Answer  to  an  Objection  against  Christianity,  that  it  is  nerd- 
\e<jij  if  a  man  act  up  to  Ids  e<>rl^icicnc(^ ;  and  that  man  bit» 
an  option,  and  may  safely  walk   in  the  lower  dispvnsulioii 

of  heathen  monthly 133 

Christianity  embraces  that  which  is  j^erfective  of 
God's  moral  go^crlmlent  tInouj;hout  the  ui»i>crsc.  It 
is  impcrattre,  and  cannot  be  rejected.  He  who  reject* 
it,  obstnicU  tiod's  own  j)lan  for  universal  happiness. 
Though  a  moral  heathen  may  be  saved,  yet  it  is  only 
(hrongh  Christ;  but  he  who  reject*  Christianity,  n<jecls 
llie  only  .Saviour.  While  a  faithful  Christian  has  the 
oITer  of  a  vastly  more  glorious  pre-eminenee  than  the 
moral  heathen.  The  one  may  be  admitted  iuto  hea- 
ven;  Inil  the  other  will  reiV/71  there  for  ever.  130 

Jivcn  in  its  morality,  Christianity  is  infinitely  superior 
to  ail  mere  moral  systems  ;  for  it  is  built  on  the  power 
of  (iod;  but  llicy  on  the  weakness  of  man: — it  is  iu- 
tcDiled  for  eternal  glory ;  but  they  arc  cunlined  tu  this 
scene  of  things,  and  there  alone  is  their  reward.  Chris- 
lisnily,  by  giving  ns  an  nxtitrance-  of  pardon  through  ' 
C'bri^t,  makes  us  new  creatures  in  Chri.»t,  with  new 
principles  of  life  ami  conduct;  causing  us  to  love  tl»e. 
fmifdotiiny  Ciod,  and  all  mankind  as  the  joint  objects  of 
tlis  mercies;  and  rcstnrimj  the  fallen  being,  by  giving 
liim  new  powers  t<i  do  the  will  of  Ciod.  Merc  morality 
le^ve^  Uit)  heart,  anil  otXcu  th«  actions  too,  aa  corrupt 
ami  uurtrformed  aa  ever ,,,,,,»,*,,***   MA 

c  2 
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Whiit  is  re<|iiirf>d  to  nifike  a  iitiltf  moral  heathen,  exetnpUfied 

in  the  case  of  Corni-liii$',  the  centiiriou     1 1'2 

The   |)ractical   pieleiisiuns  of  (he   inorali:st  arc  verjr  small. 

(lis  practice  is  as  defective  as  Lis  system     142 

So,  indeed, are  the  pretensions  of  mere  nomioal  Chris- 
tians. But  even  they  prove  the  proposition;  hecause  it 
is  oti  the  mora)  system  alone  that  tiiey  rely. 

The  true  Christian  is  unobtrusive  and  retired 144 

The  duties  of  liJRh  station  are  not,  however,  opponent  to 
<  liristianily.     It  is  not  rauA,  but  ;;/eo«ttre,  that  corrupts 

the  heart 145 

Of  tlie  pretended  uiorulity  of  the  world  when  Christianity 
HUH  (irht  promulgated,  and  after  it  Lad  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  all  tLu  moral  philosophers 140 

SECTION  XXXIV. 

Conscience. — How  affected  bt/  Retclatian. 

Christianity  enalilm  man  to  know  God  and  himself.  It  com- 
tnvnicatei  Uiat  knowledge,  and  gives  him  power  to  act  up 

to  it    lo4 

It  imparls  the  knowledge  uf  God's  nature  and  attributes, 
and  reconciles  the  way  of  Providence  with  the  existence 

of  moral,  natural,  and  political  evil    156 

It  shews  us  otir  own  nature  and  ohligjilions; — it  accounts 
for  tlie  opposition  between  our  iiicliuatious  and  duties; — 
it  assures  us  of  the  eternal  duration  of  our  souls;  —  it 
prepares  ns  fur  «leath  and  eternity,  and  gives  us  victory 

in  the  last  conflict     lAG 

Thus  Revelation  perfects  Conscience,  (which  might 
be  expected,  if  Coufccicuce  be  the  voice  of  fiod,)  while 
tiie  perfect  coincidence  of  Conscience  and  Uc\elatiuu 
prove  (hut  tLey  are  both  from  Ilim. 
Conscience  being  ho  alTccled  by  Kevclation  iu  thcFc  impor- 
tant branches  of  knowledge,  m»n  was  thereby  brought  tu 
the  right  use  of  Ucason 163 

SECTION   XXXV. 
JteatoH. 

>Vbat  Reason  is.  and  what  Materials  it  operates  on    ......    IU.> 

Ita  Um  in  the  Aflaira  of  Life     I<i7 

In  examining  Kevelalion,  it  confutes  object  tons  by  undeniable 

and  well-applied  «««/o/yn»; and  cstaidi*hes_/«r/i  by  unex- 

ccptionablo  cvidinve  and  cotrmporary  national  memorials.   lUO 

It  also  examines  ibc  contUtvnrif  uf  its  dincrnil  parts: 

— nut  only  the  moiul  and  relii/iouf,  but  llic  mel;«pliyyical 

and   pbiluf opUicul : — oot  only  ia  apparent   and  literal 
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Ktuiic;,  liut  iu  peculinrily  of  expressiuu,  where  ihc  fulJ 
lilicaocy  is  only  JntcUrj;il)le  hy  rtJ'ertHcrt  from  the 
earliest  to  tLe  latest  prophecies 175 

SliCTION  XXXVI. 
Recuon.  U  in  Favour  of  a  Revelation. 

Of  the  prcAailing  Notion,  thiif.  in  llie  imtiiru  of  iLings,  pn- 

tvmption  lies  aguinst  all  rf^velalion  wLate w<r     183 

On  ihe  contrary,  it  inclintjs  deciJolly  i«  favour  of 
tome  revelation  being  in  exislciu'e  : — uay.  there  is  a  ««. 
cfMtily  for  il>  from  the  nature  of  man  ami  the  attributes 
of  God :  conscMiuently,  there  aiuvt  be  a  revcl«tii>u  .  . .    lUi 

Nor  can  Reason  supply  the  delioiency;  for  it  has 
iieen  undeniably  insulhoient  even  for  the  attaining  u 
knowledge  of  God's  will,  which  id  only  a  small  part  of 

what  is  necessary  to  salvation      IHU 

Atonement  and  iCegeneratiou  are  both  essential:  and 

these  belong  solely  to  the  Christian  scheiuo lUQ 

The  Mohammedan  scriptures,  which  coutaia  no  good  bat 
what  they  borrow  from  the  Christian,  cannot  be  tliat  Ke- 
relatioo  from  God  which  we  see  must  necessarily  exist; 
iK'4;au8e  tiiey  encourage  the  vilest  sensualities,  and  even 
lufce  the  enjoyment  of  them  the  reward  of  paradise  ....  lOt) 
\u\.  the  Christian  Scriptures  bear  every  mark  of  coming  from 
(•u<I:  aJid  the  purity  of  their  doctrine  is  such,  that  they 
roust  be  true,  if  there  be  a  God  from  whom  "  every  gootl 
aud  perfect  gift  descends  " li>:i 

SECTION  XXXVII. 
Reaton, —  The  External  Evidence  of  Ckristianitif. 

Of  the  Sjcripturos  of  the  New  Testament. — The  external 
Kvidenee  by  which  they  are  established     ,.,, .    I'J I 

Tbpy  could  not  possibly  have  been  tbrged,  hut  have  de- 
scended to  us  uucorrupled  and  entire    20<J 

J»ECTION    XXXVIII. 

Reaton. — Tke  Internal  Evidence  of  Chrixtianity. 

The  Doctrine*  of  the  New  Testament  accord  with  the  attri- 
'  GotI,  and  tend  to  promote  the  temporal  and  etcr- 
iiie^sofmaii ••••    -H 

Tl  promise  to  give  power  from  God  to  perform 

ii ;  and,  in  fact,  that  power  was,  and  coutinu- 

Lii  lu  faitld\il  Christians 'ilU 

Til  /*  of  which  the  Scriptures  treat  ail'ord  an  argu- 

ment, that  ll»e  knowledge  of  tliClli  U  revealed  knowledge,    i'l'.t 
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Previous  to  Kevelation,  it  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man  to  conceiTe  theoi ;  though  now,  willi  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  discoveries,  none  but  atheists  will 
venture  to  deny  their  existence. 

And  yet  Kevelaliou  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  ofTers 
neither  theory  nor  opinion,  but  is  altogetJier  historic; — 
relating  factt,  like  a  witness  present  at  the  very  trans- 
action     ,.  22-4 

Tlie  DesiffH  of  Christianity  was  certainly  the  greatest  and 
most  magnanimous  that  ever  was  conceived;  namely,  the 
entire  eradication  of  all  atheism,  idolatry,  superstition, 
and   wickedness ;    or  the  accomplishment  of  the  present 

and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind      22Q 

But,  as  the  Christian  thcoloyy  was  so  opposite  to  llie 

Ijrejudices, — its  nalvral  philosophy  so  opposite  to  the 
earning, —  and  its  moral  philosophy  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  appetites, of  the  world, — all  its  human  means 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 

design 22? 

The  In»trvmcnt$  which  Mere  made  use  of  to  accomplish  this 
reformation  of  the  world,  and  to  estaUish  tenets  so  un- 
acceptable ami  renugnant  to  nature,  were  of  tlie  humblest 
and  Kcukest  kiml;  but  they  were  undeniably  gifted  with 

miraculuiis  |H}wers 220 

The  Ejif'ecit  were  proportionate,  and  shewed  that  the  hand 

uf  Uie  Almighty  was  in  it  from  the  beginning   233 

The  irresistible  Force  of  that  mass  of  Evidence  by  which 

Rev  elation  is  supported    , , 2UU 

The  many  learned,  great,  and  good  Men  who  have  been  con- 
vinced by  it,  after  the  minutest  invettligation ;  to  whom  the 
most  applauded  philosupliic  iufldcls  are  greatly  inferior, 

both  in  learning  and  moral  character     230 

These  are  the  tbiug)>  rclaiite  to  Kyjeru/n/irr  and  thvo- 
rctical  religion,  or  the  religion  of  the  head  iind  under- 
standing, Mbich  lieaton  is  competent  to  investigate,  and 
for  which  \ery  purpose  she  is  given  to  us. 

That  pari  which  is  practical  and  cxperimtHtitl,  or 
the  religion  of  llie  heart  and  practice,  reijuircs  another 
power,  or  the  gift  of  Taith. 

SECTION  XXXIX. 
RetuoH, —  The  Danger  and  ContcipteHces  of  tit  Abuse. 

'I'll rough  the  Abtuc  of  Reason,  human  opinions  are  mixed  up 
with  Ucvelation;  and  paity-zcal  and  intoleruncc  lake  plart- 
of  Christian  love 2(7 

Mi'ik  nl'  stiong   rciiAouitig  powcirt  and  moral  IIma,  are  apt  In 
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tliink  that  Hfatnn  is  tufficietil,  not  only  for  the  things  of 
tilts  life,  lull  fur  ihose  of  llio  next;  and  men  of  powerful 
iutellects,  but  of  dissolute  liahit«,  will  feel  it  to  be  tlit'ir 
inttrat  that  Revelation  should  he  false,  and  will  soon  iu- 

reut  reasons  to  prove  it  to  be  so  240 

Rtatan  is  tliercfore  inauflicient  for  sfiiritual  purposes.    Tho 
cmuae  of  this 250 

I           By  Ike  Abuse  of  Jieaion,  man,  who  was  rreated  spi- 
ritual,  wtvfiariicoi,  transgressed,  fell.  an«l   became  ani- 
■  mal,  4/v■)^^k.oi, — and  Uicretipon.losiiip  his  xpiritual  *eHse-i, 
■  was  no  longer  able  to  disccru  spiritual  things    251 
They  are  not,  however,  lost  irrerovcrably ;    hut  can 
only  be  regained  by  a  new  crfative  act  of  the  Aliutgltty  ; 
which  is  by  means  of /'a><A 254 
K                                 SECTION  XL. 
■                                                 Faith. 
aitb   is  the  means  of  mnml  restoration,  offered  to   every 
one  who  tnily  repents,  and  casts  himself  on  Christ,  ns  a 
s«l/-c<mdemned  criminal :   by  which  he  is  assured,  that  ho 
now  haa  a  pardon  of  all  his  past  sins,  a  saving  interest 
I          in  lUe  tncrits  of  tlic  Redeemer,    and  ii  power,  through 

Him,  to  lead  a  new  life  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace    ....   25G 

This   Faith,  which  is  ipiite  diHerent  from  mere  opinion,  and 

belief,  howuver  conljdenl ;  and  from  mere  creeds,  however 

f<j\ ;  or  from  mere  speculative  religion  of  any  kind: 

,       -  a  change  of  heart,  and  an  entirely  new  creation,  in 

and   llirongh  Christ;  nnd,  consequently,  has  reference  to 

a  present  salvation  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  the  pledge 

aod  earnest  of  a  future  and  eternal  salvation  from  the  pu- 

oishm^ut  of  it    258 

[Tlii*  Faith,  therefore,  is  that  one  only  thing,  without  which, 
though  a  man  possess  all  others,  he  cannot  be  saved;   and 
m/A  which,  though  ho  want  all  others,  he  is,  ipso  farlo, 
>w  saved,  from  the  guilt  of  past  sin,  and  the  power  t)f 
in  future;  and  so  prepared  for  final  salvation,  and  a 
ftte  of  glory,  if  he  persevere  in  faith  and  good  works.       2(K\ 
A*  Obftdion   anncered,  that    Faith    is    not    voluntary,  but 
pbyaically  necessary;  and  therefore  not  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  i»  God's  operative   means  for  reforming  the  heart  of 
man,  and  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  tdl  bis  evil ;  and  is, 
therefore,  the  very  instrument  lilted  to  our  works    ....   27(J 
Failh  ci  "    I  Reason  is  iuadequute  to  produce  :  it  gives. 

1.  lance  of  Pardon  for  all  that  is  past     ....   277 

2.  All  L\iinption  from  Feur,  anil  the  power  of  .Sin  ..   277 

3.  An  Asi>urancu  of  the  Reality  of  eternal  Things   . .   27H 
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1.      An  Asstirancc  of  Hope,  as  to  our  elcrnal  Salvation.  278 
5.     A  Power  to  rejoice  in  Afflictions  auO  Death,  with  a 
joy  which  iht;  sctiiw»\Kt  and  the  infldel  can  never 
feel,  and  lo  which  their  hopeless  death  fonns  an 

awful  rontragt    279 

Faith  also  pives  the  love  of  God  in  a  manner  that  Reason 
can  never  do.  It  causes  as  to  love  God  as  a  pardoninp 
Ciod, — to  love  llim  hecanse  He  Jir.<tt  so  loveil  ns,  as  to 
give  His  Son  to  die  in  our  stead,  and  pardon  us  for  His 

Sun's  sake     ......Z. 28 1 

Heason  makes  us  acquainted  with  our  sinfnlness;  hot  can 
never  prove,  that  either  repentance  or  amendtneut  is,  in 
itself,  an  atonement  for  the  past,  or  can  ever  be  the 

nieajis  of  procuring  pardon     2n.> 

'It  is  Faith  alone  which  assures  a  wan,  as  a  repentant  sin- 
ner, of  salvation;    and  then,  as  a  pardoned  criminal, 

gives  liini  the  locc  of  his  pardoning  (rod 280 

From  tlie  love  of  God,  as  our  pardoning  God,  flows  the 
true  Christian  love  of  all  our  fellow-crealures;  wliich 
im]>lieB  liencvnlence  to  all  indisrriniiuately,  and  com- 
placency towards  those  witli  wiioni  we  aj-e  peculiarly 

united     2(10 

liut  Reason  uill  urge  abundant  arguments  against 
the  practical  adoption  of  this  principle  of  universal 
love.  It  will  justify  rri'c»/7e  for  insulted /lonrwr,  and 
return  evil  for  evil; — forgelliiig  that  llie  gospel  plun 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good  is  intended  not  only  as 
u  uniwnal  remedy,  but  as  a  particular  individual 
corrective  of  each  man's  temper;  «nd  that  it  points 
to  a  future  reward,  in  case  it  produce  a  present  suf- 
fering    367 

Auni'cr  to  an  Objection,  that  such  luvc  of  God  and  of  our 

fellow-creature,  is  not  a  moral  duty 202 

Its  moral  J^flicacy.  as  inculcated  iu  Scripture 294 

I'riith  is  as  necessary  to  licaiton  us  Contcirnce  is ;  nay,  as 
iiecessflry  as  the  bodily  senses.  Without  //ie«e,  ilea- 
kon  would  know  nothing  of  thi»  world  : — without  I'aith. 

rhe  would  know  nothing  of  the  next     20(t 

It  is  evident,  that  Reanoti  does  stiuid  in  ueeil  uf 
fonscievce  to  give  her  the  experimental  knowledge 
of  God  ;  nnil  no  argument  can  be  advanced,  why.  for 
all  Hpirilunl  purposes,  anil  for  the  things  of  the  next 
life,  she  docs  nut  equiiUy  stand  in  need  of  Faith. 
For  the  reality  und  existence  of  tlioso  spiritual  nnd 
eternal  tilings  which  Fnith  evidences,  are  proied  a* 
indisputnhly  bv  ihrir  rfj'rrti,  »•  the  renlitv  and  exist- 
ence of  tlioso  things  Mhich  arc  made  kuoHu  to  u»  hjr 
i'onsctence. 
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'ait'  IiiiIp  and  milirc  innB,— *' ff»f  tiortj. 

«1.  lit" 207 

Tlif  (>|u-ra<tuu]i  iiD(l  inutiial  lUlatioii*  of  KeasoH,  CoHncifHtv, 

aiul  faith 2U7 

Fuitii  nitiiHl  ?hiw  its  roiil  r\i>liMicc  liy  nil  poixl,  «nrl 
rpni'c',  uh<l  piitUH  jctiunn  ;  iilhvrwiM<  it  is  not  KoripliirnI 
"  kor  unviii;*   fjiilli ;    but  nntliin^   liotlcr  ili^ui  (he  mm-, 
t^fiiiilj  iif  devils,  who  still  "  bolirrr,  lli>«i!?li  lli<-j  trem- 
ble.' 

SPXTIOX  XI.I. 
Sal  I'll  tioH  bjf  Failh. 

TIm!  ifHi?  of  tlw  1a«v  afld  nf  (Iif>  i*o<pc1  is  lore  (o  Cod  and 

timn,  or  jtU  bolititisj  in  nit  lit  inn HOI 

Failli  is  thn  ouly  wan*  of  alt  '  is.     Il  is,  tliereforo, 

alisiird   lu  «av,  tliul  <li<clnn  tiun  Itv    Fuilli  maL«<s 

void  tho  IftU.  or  fit«c*  a  lifi  ,1  i     afKJ 

Faith  i.i  u«lu]>ir<l  to  tii<*  rtiitiiic  t>(  Uuil,  td  (h<;  naliirr  of  ninri, 
aiiil  to  the  relalioua  which  nccostfarily  subsist  bciwoi-ii  us 

and  Kiut '. ni)& 

U  connjtfl  ill  kttowih<;  God,  loving  God,  imitaling 

Otid.  Jind  senlrtR  God  :  -wid,  being  so  nccfssar)'  to  «», 

and  so  proinotirr  of  that  Hlatc  of  things  whic-li  a  holy 

Gntl  ifiu!(t  dr-slgri, — «o  adapted  tu  our  nnturo  and  to 

Oud's  atlrilintcs ;    it  apprarn  di-monstrativplv  to  be  that 

tfty  thing  v^hich   God  will  ofliT  to  ns,  anil  require  as 

hi  cndiritfe. 

Thiit  M  thj*  iru«!  ChriMiftn  rcligiou;  and  is  »o  enlircly  I'onndrd 

on  tfic  hi^fhest  rfntun,  and  udnpled  to  the  niitnre  <if  man, 

>h3t,  iti  <vli;ile»<-r  df-LTfc  a  man  nets  contrary  to  reitsoii,  or 

I  III*  ^r«tTo«i7y.  or  the  most  .siiblinie 

i  heroic  phihiHlhropij,  in  the  s;iiue 

r  act  contrary  to  Christianity,  in  every  con- 

<  itcc 306 

rhcri-fort'.  this  rt|ii(ion  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  evidently  conies  from  God.  vthetiior  the  fact 
Iff  UeveLition  be  provable  or  not.  So  that,  if  all  were 
araiilrd  that  Deistn  can  desire,  yet  the  same  inorul  ob- 
Tigatiuii  would  exist,  to  )>i-licve  in  the  gospel,  as  coming 
mm  God, — und  to  obey  it,  as  being  agreeable  to  God's 

Win. 

ImnffT  to  an  ObjttHon,  that  such  failh,  lliongh  verbally 
9*-\  forth  iu  the  Scriptures,  lias  acluully  never  been  given 

'  i-  mn  b  now  re(|uind  of  any  one    907 

'I'Taeilus,  Suetonius,  IVIartial,  and  Juve- 
ixA,  aa  lo  tlic  sufierini^  of  failbfuJ  Clirisliaiis  in  their 
Unu>,  shew  that  Mieh  faith  was  then  given  :  enabling 
Lh«ui  tu  mduro  all  ibingH 308 

VOL.    I.  tl 
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Nor  wcrti^fESse  tingvlnr  instances;   as  app^iirs   from 
JiiHtyD  Martyr,  Terlulliun,  Origcn,  aiid  the  apostate 

Julian     310 

.Siicli  patient  endurance  of  afllicUun  has  been  in  all 
ages,  unii  would  still  dis|>lay  itself,  if  we  were  called 
to  it;  because  it  is  not  by  tlie  power  of  man,  but  God. 
And  every  Christian,  who  exorcises  faith  under  the 
lighter,  but  daily  crosses  he  endures,  gives  continual 
pruuf  tliat  the  power  of  Christ  is  willi  him  ........   313 

Of  Enthuxiagm,  and  the  erroneous  notions  generally  enter- 
tained about  it. .,»,'* 315 

W  ho  are  the  real  Enthusiasts     31d 

Anxwer  to  an  Olnection,  that  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit 

on  otirs  is  an  impossibility 320 

Tiiis  operation  is  rendered  probable  by  analogies  in 
the  material,  the  vcgctible,  and  the  animal  world ;  and 
is  proved  iucontestably  by  the  actual  experience  of  mil- 
lions in  diircrcnt  a^cs 321 

So  far  from  its  being  an  impossibility,  it  necessarily 
follows,  from  tlic  attributes  of  God,  that  it  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  creatioH ;  and  must  be  since  continued 
under  the  system  of  redemption,  which  is  built  on  the 

BuppositionofiLsinfluenr.es 323 

The  attributes  of  God  even  require  the  full  restor- 
ation of  this  Spirit  to  our  souls,  and  the  renewal  of 
our  hearts  in   the   whole  imago  of  God  in  which   we 

w  ere  created     . .  .• 325 

^wMcer  to  ail  Objection,  that  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit 
on  ours  is  tlcstnictive  of  man's  free-agency ; — an  objec- 
tion fouude<l  neither  on  Scripture  nor  experience    328 

An*u:cr  to  an  Objection,  tliat  wc  cannot  be  required  to  be  so 
holy  us  this  system  supposes;— (hat  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  duties  in   life,  and  with  the  ejijoyment  of  innocent 

pUttsurvs  in  the  present  world    320 

This  objection  must  arise  from  a  misconception,  first, 
of  the  ){uill  of  sin.-^which  is  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
God;  and,  secondly,  of  the  nature  of  holiness, — which  is 
not  inactive  speculation,  but  the  most  fervent  discharge 
of  every  active  duty, 
1'ii4<  diKtinction  is,  between  dutict  and  the  pleasures  and 
<li.Hsipalions  of  life  :  these  latter  arc  emphatically  ini- 
mical to  dial  "  holiness  without  which  we  cannot  see 

God,"    331 

The   present  slate  of  the  world  is  not  a  scheme  of  God's 
own  appointment;  us  is  evident  in  the  whole  business 
and  (Hirsuits  of  those  who  call  themselves  "  the  world."   333 
That  tiitiipalion  which  is  their  peculiar  characteristic,  is, 
in  fuel,  practical  atheism , .,.,,  335 
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ly  Uiings  lead  to  ain,  and  therefore  sbould  nnver  bo 
allowed  among  ChrititiaiJ<),  even  (hough  in  themsniveti 
ihey  he  not  ftctually  tiinful :  such  as  liontC'rare!),  thea- 
trical exhihitious,  piibh'c  a.MMcmlilica,  hulls  luul  rontit,  tlie 
private  csird-lalili>:  and  fuming,  an  pU'gunt  cjitalili.Hliinrnt, 
a  auinpluous  tai)le,  :in<l  exponsive  ilrt-si ; — di!itin>;pii!(hing 
herein  wiiat  is  necessary  for  tlio  dignity  ul'  niililic  sta- 
tioD,  from  what  are  uiorcly  th<>  indulgent  hubils  uf  »elf- 

cr«atod  iniportauco 3:17 

The  decciifuliivsA  of  worldly  aniusRnienta,  and  llie  reason 

why  Ihcy  are  utterly  df!«tructivp Jt"> 

Th«  only  way  of  disentangling  ourschcs  from  thrni 340 

Amwer  to  an  Objection,  that  tliis  supposed  rxpt-rimcutai  re- 
H<pon  is  dfisti'uctivc  of  its  ow^n  prctensionM; — tilling  pmplc 
with  arrogance  and  self-conceit;  a*  if  thoy  alone   wore 
holy,  and  the  eiclHsire  pusHCMSors  of  (jnd'H  favour  ........   34U 

Experimental  religion  is  founded  altogether  on  hum- 
bleness and  sclf-ahascuieut: — self-condtmued  as  lo  the 
|>a8t,and  relying  only  oil  Christ  as  to  the  futHw.  And 
it  teachcH,  that  God  is  loving  and  nu-rciful  to  till  I  tin 
creatures: — otlirring  and  giving  to  each  according  to  his 
ability  and  readiness  to  receive,  and  judging  every 
one  according  as  he  has  rejected  or  roceivt-d  the  means 
offered,  and  used  or  abused  the  privilegos  with  which 

be  has  been  favoured    36(} 

Tbr  varioua  (.-onditions  of  Men,  as  to  the  means  of  grace 

and  final  acceptance,  infinircd  into     3JI 

Tho  ways  of  providence  and  grace  arc  all  marked  with 

a   nicrcy  ibal  adapts  itself  to  the  case  uf  each,  both 

^Z»  to   what   it   gives    and   what  it  withhubls.      Tbo 

rays  of  (Jod,  as  so\H!reign  Lord  of  all,  are  directed 

l»T  pcrleci  wisdom,  but  by  rules  that  lie  quite  out  of 

onr  sight.     Jtut  His   ways,  as  Judge  of  all,  (whicfi 

contain  the  lomis  on  which  He  will  show  morcy,)  are 

r  JeaHy  rrvcahd,  and  arc  founded  in  perfect  instice  . .  35'J 

AU  are   pimped   under  that  dispensation  which  is  best 

fitted  to  thrm  ;  so  that  each  would  have  been  more 

sinful  under  any  othor  state  than  that  iu  which  he  is 

mercifully  placed    3<>3 

This  places  in  the  strongest  light  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  those  who  reject  the  gospel;  but  it  does 
not  prov  e  that  we  should  refrain  from  publishing  the 
gospel  aiuong  those  who  are  now  in  a  stale  of  hea- 
thenism   3^4 

^!i^enm»ta^cG8,  compared   with  Scripture,  will  clearly 

nint  out    the    will  of  God   in   any   parti<-ular  case. 

lun  is  in  daoger  of  l>cing  remiss,  but  not  from  being 

zcaloui;  nor  can  any  ('hri£>tmu  safety  remain  idle  or 
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iinlifliKiit,  wltoii  the   world  sLews  ibelf  ripe  for  the 

rt'i*e|)liu|i  uf  Uic  Moril  uf  Gixi 360 

Austtcr  tt)  ail  Objcclion,  lli»l  Uiere  is  uo  ppissibility  of  kuow- 
iiig  Ihni  our  sius  are  furgivitc) ; — Uiat  "  tlib  knowledge  uf 
smliHliuii  [ty  llic  reiiiiiisiou  of  siit  "  iii  really  unutUiinablr, 
ii<>l\vitlisl;iniliii)r  what  Scripture  says  of  it; — or  that,  if  it  be 
iiul  a  ilcbuiuii,  it  is  prcsuiiiiituoiii*  lo  pretetid  to  liavc  at- 
tained it 307 

ll  was  enjoyed,  iix  »ouie  degree,  even  under  the  Jewiab 
dispensaliiin,  and  prouiiscd  to  be  completed  in  it^  full 
extent  uudor  the  t'hrisliun.     And  it  ever  has  been,  and 

now  t:i,  experienced  by  unilliliidos , 858 

F£eriplure  ^.-jyi*,  tliut   this   knowledge   is  attained   by  the 

i»pii it  of  Olid  wiinesvsing  to  our  spirit 350 

As  t'>  our  o»  u  spirit,  the  soul  ean  aa  evidently  pcf' 
vcive  utien  illovesi,  and  duligLt:,,  and  rejoices  in  God,    . 
as  when  it  lovus,  and  delit^bta,  and  rejoicee  iu  any  thing 
else. 

And  as  Iu  the  « itness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  b  man 
ean  no  nioi  e  dijid>t  of  his  comcwunHets  of  that  witness 
of  Ciotrk  Spii  it  to  his  .«pirit,  provided  he  bear  the  pro- 
per fruit  of  that  Spirit,  llian  he  ean  doubt  of  iJiu 
shining  of  iJjc  sun  when  lie  sees  and  feels  it. 
I'here  can  Uc  no  delusion  in  tliis  ;  nor  can  our  own  con- 
scioutHcts  be  fallaeiuus     360 

-SECTION  XUI. 

Faith. —  The  VtiUtij  and  Truth  of  Christiunity. 

The  unspeakable  Iniporlunce  of  principles  evidently  so  con- 
ducive to  our  hi{L;iie.-t  welfare 302 

They  M  ho  doubt  llu'ui  nuist  uduiil  that  they  are  worthy 
of  consideration;  and  no  man  c«n  protu  Iheiu  to  be  false. 
Wo  ure,  therefore,  under  on uudeniablu  mora/  obligation 
to  act  upon  theui.  ns  Ixijng  productive  of  general  and 
iudividuaj  lia])pinei«s. 
Address  to  iliose  mIio  feel  regardless  and  unconcerned  about 

this  sul)jeet    303 

The  Inconsistency  of  nicre  nominal  Chrislinns 366 

Address  to  those  who  profess  themselves  viieuiics  Iu  Chris- 
tianity       300 

What  Mould  be  ilir  consequences  of  overturning  it,  sup- 
posing it  were  possible? 
Kolbini;  but  llie  ruin  and  misery  of  mankind; — pro- 
hubly  introducing  more  hypocriyy.  and  certainly  mor« 
superstition  and  pricalcruft;  to  botli  which  true  Chris- 
ii^nity  i»  dt,cidedly  opposed.     Ileal  religion  and  pn- 
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rily  would  be  dcAlroycd:  ntui  orory  pagaii  iuoiorality 
itilroiluccd  in  tlivir  stontl,  I'^ur  wr  can  lintl  no  tmf- 
iicuul  sulittitiiU:  tor  ('iirUluuiity,  in  Ruy  systera  of 
natural  ctliics,  iratocd  cither  previously  to,  or  muse 
Chriiti^nty 3G7 

The  eviii  attending  it«  extirpation,  tbuugh  aa  pruof  of 
iU  trulh,  arc  proofs  of  it«  utility ;  aiul  tiii*  ithould 
uroe  lu  to  exaiuiac  whether  it  may  not  b«  true     ....  370 

All  declarstioos  against  (.'hrisliauily,  m»  bcini;  fnuudod 
iu  priuMtcruft,  are  untvurthy  dkOM  trfao  wuuM   lay    . 
daiui  to  pltiiusi>|iLicnl  accumoy.    The  real  objection 
to  the  liible  is,  that  it  in  too  good,  and  rcqnirui  men 
to  be  purer  than  suitit  tlioir  coui-eiuenco     372 

HUQctdties  iu  doctrine,  even  if  ihoy  could  not  be  o*or> 
eomt,  would  not  prove  Cbri«tiuui(y  to  Ut  faUe.  Nor 
am  tfapy  greater  than  thuKo  wiiiuh  are  received  with* 
out  Hcrtipie  in  nialheuiuticK,  physical,  phy»iulogy,  aiui 
natural  religion 373 

Though  there  are  mysteries  in  revealed  doctrinet,  ther* 
are  none  in  revealed  thttivi ;  and  what  wc  think  to  bt 
aiy»terionfi  ia  yet  »o  connected  witli /acljr  undeniably 
true,  that  wc  have  every  reason  mr  belief.  Even 
t^heu  we  cannot  vjepluin  what  wc  road,  wc  may  still 
\  pro/it  \ty  il     , 37& 

SECTION  XLIII. 

ObfeetiofU  to  the  Miraclet,  Propheciet,  and  Chronology 
of  Scrij)ture,  exatnined. 

An  ExAiniualiDQ  of  the  usual  DcclaiuatioQB  against  Miracles,  37? 

' —  Against  Prophecy, 3H7 

—  Against   Cbrouolog;y,  as  eoonectod    with  Astro- 

uuuiy  and  Geology 300 

The  fsnctfnl  Objection  of  Canouico  Reoapero  oulirely  ore|r- 

turued  by  Uinhop  Watson 411 

Tlic.  Couelu»ion5  of  Geologists,  as  to  "  First  Formations  "  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  controverted  by  Mr.  Graitviile  Pciui.  413 

SECTION  XLIV. 
Defence  of  the  Chronology  of  Scripture. 

Tic  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Attronomic  Chronology,  founded 
on  tlu)  ilala  advanced  by  Mnscs  in  the  Hebrew  I'eutu- 
trttch.  detaanatrated  by  the  btc  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  by 
rrifular  ekltllllftiotia,  and  references  to  the  eoursea  of  tlie 
$.tin  and  moon  from  the  lirst  year  of  the  world  to  tlio 
|»rc»cat  time  .  '• 417 
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—The  Year  of  Creation 420 

— Th«  Flood,  in  Oic  BOOlIi  year  of  Noab,  A.  M.  1C5C.    . .  421 

I  — The  Septenary  Cycle » 423 

— ^I'he  original   Sabltatli,  answering  to  .Sunday,  in  force 

nntil  A.  M.  *25I2,  when  tlie  Jews  quitted  Kgypt. . . .   424 
— The  then  newly-instituted  Jewish  Sabbath,  answering 

to  Saturday 424 

This  Jewish  sabbath  ceased  witb  the  Jewish  theocracy, 

A.  M.  4040,  and  the  original  salibath  revived 427 

I  The  Passover  was  accomplished,  completed,  and  fiiliilled, 
in  the  death  of  ('hrist,  on  the  very  moutti,  day,  hour, 
and  minute,  on  which,  by  the  law  of  Moseg,  the  pas- 
chal Iamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain;  being,  as  Jesus 
called  it,  "  His  hour,"  and  "  His  appointc<l  time."    ....  4*28 

By  tlicse  astronomical  proofs,  which,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jewish  system,  are  every  where  incidorit 
witli,  and  form  part  of,  the  Jewish  history,  the  tnitli 
of  the  whole  Mosaic  account  is  established,  by  evidence 
which  no  transcription  can  corrupt,  no  negligence  lose, 
and  no  interest  pervert. 

And,  as  the  data  on  which  they  arc  founded,  relative 
to  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time  of  the 
creation,  could  not  be  discovered,  either  by   observa- 
tion or  calculation,  and  yet  are  now  found  to  be  true; 
it   follows,  tliat  they   must  have    been    revcHlcd   from 
God.       Conse<piently,  llie  veracity  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings cannot    be   denied,  wiule    "  the    moon  shall  in- 
crease and  wane,"  and  the  sun  shall  "  know  his  going 
down." 
Revelation  has  ever  had  general  learning  and  science  greatly 
on  its  sidi::   but  now  it  has  muthcmatic*  also,  the  very  sci- 
ence of  demonstmtion.     The  Mosaic  chionolwjy,  from  (he 
beginning  of  creation,  being  proved  by  astroHoiHicni  Javlg, 
Uhc  pretensions  of  Moses  to  divine  inspiration  are  clc^irly 

ibstantiated 430 

He,  therefore,  who  now  will  not  "  beheve  Moses  and 
the  prophet*,"  and  the  Chrixt  of  whom  they  wrote, 
"  neither  would  believe,"  even  "  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead"  fur  his  conviction. 

Weha>c  thus  brought  our  Examination  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  proved  what  wo  proposed  to  shew; — that 
against  the  uucormptcd  religion  of  Scripture,  nothing 
could  prevail; — that  (.'hristianity  u-tw  "able  to  bear 
the  test  of  examination  ;"  and  was.  in  lier  subliniest 
doctrines,  contislvnt  with  reason,  and  does,  in  iael, 
guiUv  Kcason  to  her  liigb<-Ht  ittlDiumonla:  so  that  she 
alone  aflritdt>  us  infallible  ■■  I'linciplcs  of  Scll-know- 
Icdgc." 
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We  hare  demonstrated  a  necessarily-existent  Su- 
preme Being,  and  His  usually-acknowledged  attri' 
butea. 

These  attributes,  and  the  actual  sinfulness  of  man, 
demonstrate,  that  a  Mediatorial  Being,  one  with  God, 
very  God,  and  one  with  man,  very  man,  must  also 
necessarily  exist,  to  atone  for  and  restore  fallen  man  ; 
or  otherwise  it  would  hare  been  unmerciful  in  God 
to  have  created  him. 

This  demonstrated  that  there  must  be  a  revelation,  as 
an  authenticated  publication  of  God's  will,  by  which 
man  is  to  be  guided ;  and  this  renders  miracle  and 
prophecy  a  necessary  part  of  the  divine  economy,  as 
the  onh  mode  of  authenticating  that  publication. 

We  have  shewn,  that  theChristian  Revelation,  and  it 
alone,  does  possess  aU  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
divine  okaracter, — enforcing  the  universal  law  of  love 
to  God  and  all  mankind ; — that  it  is  verified  by  mira- 
cle, by  accomplished  prophecy,  by  the  very  seal  of 
divinity,  in  the  outnonring  of  the  Holg  Spirit  on  all 
true  Christians,  and  by  that  "  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  which  is  unspeakable; 
which  "  the  world,  or  any  thing  in  it,  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  ;"  and  which,  giving  "  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  by  remission  of  sin,"  and  the  knowledge 
of  a  pardoning  and  sanctifying  "  God  in  Christ,"  is 
an  experimental  and  conscious  proof,  removed  from 
all  possibility  of  delusion;  being  the  present  "  pledge 
and  earnest "  of  truth,  and  of  the  future  attainment 
of  eternal  happiness. 

The  astronomic  verity  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  tliough 
an  incidental  subject,  being  mingled  up  with  its  his- 
toric chronology,  confirms  the  above  demonstration, 
and  forces  us  to  conclude,  that  from  Scripture,  and 
Scripture  alone,  can  we  know  those  truths  that  be- 
long to  our  present  and  eternal  peace. 
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tllF.  IMPORTANCE  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  KNOWr.EDCiE  OF 
MORAL  AND  RBLIRIOUS  TRUTH. 

JjmAXiMS  of  practical  wisdom,  or  of  moral  aud 
religious  truth,  must  have  been  welt  established  and 
clearly  understood,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  ; 
for,  even  if  the  human  intellect  be  drawn  to  the  con- 
templation of  its  different  objects  by  nothing  but  a 
consideration  of  their  comparative  uiility,  yet  surely 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  it  was  not  far  more 
useful  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  virtuous  meml>er  of 
society,  than  to  be  versed  in  arts  and  sciences,  or  even 
to  be  skilful  in  those  mechanical  operations  which 
immediately  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  com- 
fort of  life. 

,  But  the  truth  is,  that  human  intellect  is  not  a 
primary  agent,  but  only  a  mere  secondary  cause, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  mind.  God 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  His  creatures ;  and  leads 
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ihem  lo  tlic  contemplation  and  discovery  of  those 
things  hy  which  that  happiness  will  be  best  pro- 
moted. We  cannot,  lliereforie,  suppose,  that  He  has, 
at  any  time,  left  mankind  ignorant  of  those  impor- 
tant principles  of  duty  and  wisdom,  on  which  tlieir 
present  and  fnlure  happiness  depends ;  much  less, 
thai  lie  left  ihcm  in  that  state  of  destitution,  whett 
they  were  first  placed  on  the  earth,  to  enjoy  the  rich 
treasures  of  His  honnly,and  before  thej  had  done  any 
ih  I  ng  contrary  to  His  will.  The  act  of  creation  placed 
man  in  direct  itilercoursewith  his  Creator.  At  that 
lime,  RcvchUion,  or,  in  other  words,  instruction  from 
(jlod  himself,  mnsl,  in  some  degree,  have  existed,  from 
the  very  nalnie  ol"  the  thing  ;  being  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  newly 
created  and  inexperienced  rational.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  hut  conclude,  that  the  purest  impulses,  and 
the  clearest  principles  of  wisdom  and  truth,  were 
then  impressed  on  his  soul ;  and  that  all  actual  devi- 
ations from  moral  rectitude  and  spotless  purity 
originated  not  from  ignorance  and  error,  which  arc 
now  natural  to  all  men,  but  from  an  abuse  of  that 
free-will  with  which  he  was  then,  as  a  moral  being:, 
entruste(t,  and  by  his  de|Mn'ting  from  those  le«e<>n» 
of  holiness  and  wis<lom  which  were  then  rcveale«l  lo 
him,  and  written  by  the  tinger  of  God  on  the  table 
of  his  heart. 

Many,  however,  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  man 
sprang  forth,  S4>me  how  or  other,  into  (his  Icniponiry 
field  of  a<  lion,  a  mere  spr.ejbk-ss,  nnsorial,  human 
savaffe;  and  thai,  though  '*  naked  in  mind  as  weH  as 
in  IkkIv,  though  destitute,"  as  Gibbon  says,  "of  laws, 
of  arts,  auil  even  of  Wcrt*,"  yet,  sti-ange  lo  say,  hy 
Lis  own  powei-s,  or  by  «oine  ac<piire<l  ra|Kicity  for 
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improvement,  he  worked  hiimelf  up  into  liis  present 
allainments  of  liuiyuajre,  rationalilv,  and  civilization. 
So  far  fmni  admitting-  tliat  be  liai>  fallen   from  higli 

Idigoily,  spotlest}  purity,  and  real  wisdom,  they  snp. 
poee  lliat  man's  original  nature  wan  a  stale  of  har- 
jjarism :  some  holding*  tliat  every  step  ahove  this  is 
artificial  and  vicious  ;  others,  that  it  is,  in<leed,  dcr 
nimble  and  praiseworthy,  but  that  man  himself  de- 
||rve9  the  merit  of  it;  being  (he  author  of  his  own 
Hvni)  cement! 
K  But  ihe  notion  refutes  itself;  for  it  supposes  an 
iin|io«sihility.  It  confei-s  the  most  disting'iiishing 
prerogrative  of  the  Creator  on  a  powerless,  helpless 
GfCBlure;  as  if  smli  a  one  were  capable  of  making 
liiliwelf  belter  llian  Ciod  ever  made  liim,  or  of  ac- 
fjiiiring  powen*,  the  principles  of  vhich  (iod  never 
iroparteil.  It  also  pnlplily  dishonours  God:  for  it 
would  have  been  utterly  iaconsislcnt  with  the  attri- 
butes of  goothiess,  power,  and  wisdom,  if  He  had 
created  man  and  sent  him  out  of  His  hands,  ignorant 
of  what  is  good,  and  prone  to  Mliat  is  evil;  even  if 
only  with  that  projiensity  to  evil  which  Ihe  best 
among  men  now  possess;  much  more,  if  He  had 
rreJiled  and  placed  man  in  a  slate  of  savage  harbarity, 
ami  made  that  the  proper  state  of  nature,  in  which 
all  the  higher  faculties  would  have  been  useless,  and 
in  which  ihe  great  distinction  between  men  and 
brnles — a  capacity  of  serving,  enjoying,  and  appioxi- 
nialiug  to  Himself, — would  necessarily  have  remained 
dormant  and  inactive. 

These  speculations  of  infidels,  as  to  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  original  man  from  the  savage  life, 
and  Ihe  invention  of  languages,  arts,  laws,  &c.,  says 
Mr.  Watson,  in  bis  Theological  Inslitutes,  "have been 
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"  too  much  coiiiitenaiiced  by  ])liilosop]iers  bearing^  ihtf 
•'  name  of  Christ;  some  of  Ihem  even  holdinp-  the 
•'  office  of  teachers  of  his  religion.     The  writings 
"  of  Moses  sufficiently  shew,  that  there  never  waa  a 
"  period  in  which  the  original  tribes  of  men  were  in  a 
"  savaj^e  stale  ;   and   the  gradual  process  of  the  de- 
"  velopment  of  a  hij,dier  condition  is  achimtera.    To 
'*  tliose  who  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  theh' 
"  testimony  ought  to  be  sufficient:  to  those  who  do 
"  not,  they  are  at  least  as  good  history  as  any  other." 
Many  have  been  fed  into  that  train  of  thought,  by 
observing   ihe  barbarous  condition  of  some  newly 
discovered  countries ;  thence  falsely  concluding,  thai 
man,  at  his  creation — if  they  suppose  a  creation — was 
placed  in  a  similar  state.     But  all  people  in  savage 
life  afibrd    abundant   proofs  of  liaviug    been   once 
separated  from  more  cultivated  society,  and  of  having 
aflcnvards  sunk   into  great   moral   and  intellectual 
darkness.     For,  amidst  all  the  debasement  of  their 
present  ymictices,  they  still   retain  some  faint   tra- 
ditionary traces  of  moral  and  religious  knowle<lge; 
not,    therefore,  rccenlh'  arqnired,  Init    poinling  to 
former  da3s,  when  the  seeds  of  truth  must  have  been 
sown  among  them.     Vou  may  observe  this  in  the  re- 
lation of  everj'  modern  voyager:  \ou  may  observe 
Ihe  same  in  the  account  which  Taciluf*  gives  of  the 
mannera  of  the   aui'ient  (iernians.     Whatever    was 
laudable  among  them  owed  its  origin,  by  their  own 
ft^nfession,  altogether  to  antiquity;   to  which  they 
looked  back,  not   with  contempt,  Jis  to  a  period  of 
barbarism,  but  wilh  respect,  as  to  the  soiirce4>f  h hat- 
ever  Mas  good,  ami  «leserving  their  veneration. 

'I'he  sanje  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Druids,  who 
Mere  the  instructors  of  so  large  a  portion  ufniunkind. 
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We  are  lold,  iiuleetJ,  iliat  llieir  laler  practices  were 
abomiiiuhle ;  hut  lliat  (iicir  priinitivr  and  niK-ient 
dot'lrines,  before  lliey  were  <  ornipleil  by  iiilertdiiise 
Willi  the  Plujeiiiciaiis  jnnilraled  a  holy  worsbip  lo 
the  one  AIniiglity  <;o<l,  the  Creator  of  heJivcii  and 
earth, — llie  iiiimorinlity  of  the  soul, — and  the  pure 
teneLs  of  inidefded  religion.  And  it  \ri  o|»servalile, 
thai  the  Chaldees  of  Babylon,  the  Mui^i  of  I'erttia,  the 
Brahinius  of  India,  and  the  Druids  iuaon^  tlic 
Celiic  nations,  had  no  intereourse  nilh,  nor  know- 
ledge of,  eiirh  oilier;  yet  they  agreed  in  ihejie  liieir 
priuiili\'eand  uncorrupted  doctrines.  1  his  is  a  proof 
Ihal  they  were  deriveil  from  some  coninion  source, 
previous  lo  that  time  uhen  the  diifercnl  families  of 
mankind  were  scallercd  over  tjie  face  of  the  earth. 
From  this  aaeieul,  primitive,  patrianhal  source,  they 
hail  all  been  tau<(ht  a  pure  morality,  and  a  holy  re- 
lig-ton,  though  it  afterwards  became  1*0  vilely  cor- 
nip  led. 

Examiue  Uie  reconis  of  learning-,  and  the  ^une 
coiuJujiions  follow.  The  most  ancient  book  in  ex- 
istence is  the  one  which  gives  us  all  our  knowltnlge 
of  Ci<Mi  and  of  the  things  of  eternity  ;  anil  it  prolcAse!* 
to  give  it,  nol  as  froDi  discovery,  but  as  from  (iod 
liitxiiself.  Jlonter,  who  approaches  theuesirej^t  to  it  in 
aiitiipiil),  is,  of  all  the  lieallieii  writeix,  Ihe  nearest 
lo  il  in  sublime  iiolious  of  Deity,  and  purity  of 
moral  precept;  and  heaj^rees  wilh  il,  iuascribiu','^  the 
wliole  ufour  iutellectual  altaiumenls  to  God  alone. 

Even  if  we  trace  back  the  foutslcps  of  arts  and 
scieiicett,  we  shall  find,  thai  the  remotest  anliipiily 
jfives  specimens  of  the  !;raud<-«t  de^i^fiK  and  of  the 
mtml  luTAUlifiU  execution.  Every  Ihiug.  iheicfore, 
joiuB  Ml  leachiiifr  us,  that  man   nrv«r  sprang;  from  a 
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State  of  barbarism,  nor  ever  advancetl  himself  into 
his  present  stale  of  cullivalion.  On  the  contrary, 
God  did,  from  the  very  first,  provide  man  with  the 
principles  of  purity,  wisdom,  and  knowledge;  and  it 
is  the  voluntary  depravity  of  man  which  has  dcgfraded 
him  to  his  present  stale,  and  continually  causetl  him 
to  deviate  from  those  paths  which  would  have  led 
him  to  virtue  and  happiness.  Nay,  God  has  con- 
tinually guided  our  erring  minds,  as  far  as  we  would 
consent  to  be  guided,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  pur- 
poses of  His  providence  rather  by  our  willing 
obedience  than  by  other  means ;  and  has,  liy  daily 
and  hourly  operation  on  our  intelleclual  and  mond 
fecul lies,  supported  the  due  economy  of  ibe  world, 
#liich  our  pervci-sc  self-will  would  otherwise  have 
greatly  dislurbed. 

There  are  abundant  proofs  of  this.  When  the  IJglil 
of  tradition  began  to  grow  dim,  the  invention  of 
jmnting nns  given,  to  secure  the  fading  characters  of 
truth  from  oblivion.  When  the  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  reejuircd  an  extended  circle  of  com- 
merce, and  a  readier  communication  of  kno>vled!j;e, 
the  mariMcr'.vcomjWW*  suddenly  made  its  appearance: 
which  two  thing's,  though  so  sini[de  in  their  nalurci 
have  changed  the  whole  intellectual  and  |)olilical  stale 
of  mankind. 

When  in  the  progress  of  lime,  tiie  pride  of  reason 
and  the  abuse  of  learning  bad  led  so  many  into 
sceptical  opinions,  and  caused  even  a  whole  nation 
to  decree  that  there  was  no  God ;  at  that  very  lime, 
God,  as  it  were,  arose  to  take  the  niailrr  into  liiK 
own  hand.  A  Society,  formed  apparently  of  the  most 
discordant  elements,  was  raised  up,  and  unilcti,  lo 
eft'crtnalfi  the  universal  prnpagtition  of  the  word  of 
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tniUi,  aiKl  lo  gpreud  the  knowled^t;  of  the  gospd^ 
into  llie  darkcitl  corners  of  ilic  earlli.  'l'hi»  Society 
of  love  aiiil  liencvolrnre  niaichcs  ^vilh  irreslsliblu 
gains  coiiverU  and  ii&<igtuiice  in  every  pnri 
of  the  world ;  and  promises  lo  make  an  entire 
cbangre  in  (he  moral  rondilion  of  mankind. 

iiut  how  can  heaihens  *^  understand,  unless  some 
one  guide"  theiul  How  can  they  '^believe,  unless 
Uicy  lieart"  and  how  can  llicy  hear,  unlesn  prcach- 
efs  be  sent  lo  brinj^  the  «iflad  liding'H  ol"  peace t 
Al  the  very  momenl  when  (his  was  needed,  to  give 
elficiency  lo  U»e  excrlioiitt  of  the  Dible  Society,  the 
winds  of  men,  of  ali  |>ersuasions,  were  tslirrcd  up,  by 
some  simultaneous  iinpul%ie,  lo  send  missionaries  tit 
the  ends  of  the  world,  to  make  God  known  to  them 
Ihat  asked  not  for  Him.  And,  as  Ihe  ItriliKli  nation 
has  Ijeen  the  chief  instrument  in  these  laixinrs,  so 
lo  ihem  hag  been  given  *' a  kingdom,  power,  and 
sircnglli,  and  glory,"  doubllessly  for  lliis  very  pur- 
|H»se,  that  they  may,  in  Ihe  various  parts  of  their 
dominion,  faithfully  execute  the  design  of  God,  lo 
"  set  up  that  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  de- 
Hli*«iye<l." 

We  can  have  litlle  doubt,  that  the  human  intellect 
is  thus  drawn  and  influenced  by  the  power  of  ihe 
almighty  Ruler  of  all  things.  Archimedes,  Anaxi- 
mandcr,  and  others,  were  thus  led  to  discoveries 
neetlful  lo  that  age  in  which  they  lived.  But  siiil 
other  contrivances,  though  equally  useful,  were  hiti 
from  their  genius,  and  reserved  lor  us ;  though  tee 
are  unable  lo  form  any  comprehension  of  many  of 
their  works,  or  of  those  mighty  mechanical  powers 
by  which  the  designs  of  antiquity  were  accomplished. 
So  nations,  «hich,  in  one  age,  are  Ihe  pride  of  tU^ 
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Iiiiman  rare,  dwindle,  in  anolher,  iiiio  llie  mbso. 
laincitlable  faluity.  '* There  is  a  spirit  in  uian,*'  hut, 
as  Jul)  says^   ''  the  inspiration  of  the  Ahnighty  ^iv- 

eth    understanding'."       n»-o»;  iraiToiCf>aropoc  CTtfty  jt^a^ncovffa. 

"  Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  aJjove, 
and  oonieth  down  from  the  Father  of  hglils:" — 
*'  It  is  the  Lord  that  givelh  wisdom,  and  out  of 
His  mouth  cometh  understanding  and  knowledge/* 
Nor  is  this  language  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures. 
IVIen  in  ancient  times,  though  heathens,  did  not 
blush  to  hold  it :  hence  Homer,  more  than  once,  put? 
the  very  sentiment  into  t!ie  mouth  of  Paris;  tliough 
in  hira  he  was  drawing  a  picture  of  the  mere  fine 
gentleman  of  that  day.  The  vanity  and  g^dlanlry 
natural  to  such  a  character,  might  have  le<l  him  to 
ascribe  the  merit  of  his  accomplishments  altogether 
to  himself;  —  but,  so  far  from  Ibis,  he  says,  with 
singular  modesty  and  candour, 

Oa«a  tt¥  avTM  ittnr,  ttwr  ^  mr  cf  nc  cXocro, 


AdcT  repKing,  that  he  aIlowe<!  to  Hector's  courage 
[>|li  utmost  praise,  he  adds,  "  Itut  remler  thou  justice 
to  tiie  liofler  act-onipliyhments  which  are  a  gift  to 
u>e  frouj  heaven.  The  gifti*  of  llfwl  are  never  lo 
iie  dcspi^ed  —  He  bestows  on  all  as  He  deems  til 
—  but  no  wttUi  nor  cndciivoura  of  our  own  ran 
j^in  Ikem. "  If,  ll»ru,  (he  acconiplii^imculs  of 
iIk  I< man.  the  skill  of  the  merhmiir,  and  the 

!$i.u..:^  1  ihc  philoesopher,  arc  laleulH  rnmmiltt^d  l«i 
i»..aiid,  consrf|uenlly,  arrouuiably  rommilled  k> 
tui— by  i«otl,  cnn  «e  suppose  that  He  ever  left  us 
destitute  «>f  religioUK  iiiMruclion  Y  or  made  %»  moral 
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beings,  willioul  imprinting  ou  oiir  niinclR  moiul 
principles,  and  influencing  Ihosc  moral  prituiples 
liy  llie  restraints,  the  convictions,  the  iia»islance, 
aiMl  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit  1 

it  seems,  that  the  most  ancient  method  of  con- 
veying' moral  and  religions  instruction  from  man 
to  man,  was  by  upophthogni,  proverb,  or  |>arablc. 
Tbi»  atfords  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of 
snme  such  authoritative  instruction  from  fiod  to  His 
creatures,  as  tlmt  for  which  I  contend  ;  l»ecause  it 
equired  that  they  shouhl  possess  some  previous 
iciples  of  moral  truth,  so  undeniabi)'  ohli^ntorif, 
M  to  need  nothing  but  those  pithy  sentences,  by 
wav  of  memorandum  or  reference.  They  were 
plain  appeals  to  the  conscience,  the  heart,  or  the 
understanding ;  of  the  which  every  man  could  uuike 
the  practical  application. 

*'-  The  wisdom  of  very  early  ages,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
f*  consisted  not  so  much  in  natural  and  speculative 
*'  aoiencc,  as  in  moral  notions,  rules  of  conduct,  and 
«*  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  still  pre- 
5*  ceding  ages.  Therefore,  this  mode  of  instruction 
"  was  adopted  by  those  who,  hy  a  genius  and 
•'  reflection  exercised  in  the  school  of  experience, 
*^  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  they 
**  were  «lesiroiis  of  reducing  into  the  most  r«»mpcn- 
«'  dious  form  ;  and  comprising  in  a  (cw  maxims 
"  such  observations  as  they  apprehended  to  be  most 
4*  essential  to  human  happiness.  They  professetl 
"  not  to  dispute,  but  to  conunand  ;  not  to  persuade, 
"  but  to  compel:  they  con<lucted  men,  not  by  circii- 
*^  iloiis  argument,  but  led  them  immediately  to  the 
"  approbation  and  practice  of  integrity  and  virtue/' 

TUi*  authoniaticc  appeal  to  slill  mure  ancient  ai»»l 
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loiig-eslablife.hetl  principles,  made  by  thai  Mhich  is 
the  most  aiuieiil  metlioil  of  iiislruclion  witii  ^hich 
we  are  acqiiaiiiled,  not  only  proves  ihat  llie  primeval 
slate  of  man  coiiUl  not  be  savage  and  unenlig'hteiied, 
bnl  tliat  the  moral  knowledge  of  mankind  in  that 
stale,  was  <lerived  from  some  source  superior  to  man 
himself;  for  this  alone  could  render  its  principles 
authoritative,  and  binding  on  the  whole  human  race. 
Opinions,  reasoning-s,  and  arguments,  might  per- 
suade; but  this  authoritative  sanction  could  alune 
enable  them  to  assume  a  compulsive  and  commanding 
tone,  or  cause  such  principles  to  be  submitted  to 
universally,  as  {)art  of  that  Uiw  which  is  common 
and  natural  to  all  maukin<l. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  tlie  eminent  writers  of 
antiquity, — all  the  great  fathers  in  the  school  of 
reason, — attribute  the  knowledge  of  truth,  in  its  most 
sublime  branches,  not  to  the  unassisted  discoveries 
of  their  own  intellect,  nor  to  uuivei'sal,  innate 
notions ;  but  to  the  teaching  of  their  gods,  com- 
municated in  primeval  revelation,  and  diffused,  by 
tradition  and  instruction,  through  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family.  We  clearly  see 
Uie  reason,  why  "  no  legislator,  poet,  or  philoso- 
pher of  antir|uity,  ever  pretended  to  the  tUscovertf 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  a  God,— of  a 
jirovidence, — of  a  future  stale, — and  of  the  rules  by 
which  actions  are  to  be  determined  good  or  evil :" 
for  the  knowledge  anieccdently  existing  in  the 
world  would  have  refuted  the  groundless  pretension. 

The  information  of  the  first  man  on  these  subjects, 
whether  oblaine<l  by  immediate  revelation  from  tiod, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  natural  powers,  must 
—  unless  we  suppose  Ibe  greatest  absurdity — havc^ 
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been  at  once  coinniiinicated  to  his  chihirou  ininiedi- 
alclv  desceudecl  fiom  him.  Therefore,  in  the  iiuilli- 
farious  superstilioiis  of  nil  luiliniis,  we  lUscover  :i 
TCTV  remarkable  Hiihslrnlinn  of  common  tra<litioti 
nod  religious  faith:  tlial  wliirh  is  true  in  fhem  beinjj 
evidently  derivetl  from  antiquity  ;  and  that  which  is 
iper«titiou»  being  the  eorruptiou  of  human  reason 
of  erring  philosophy,  >vhieh  have  accelerated 
}hal  progress  of  error  nhich  in  observable  among 
all  nations. 

Though    Plalo   possesaecl   a   vast    knowledge   of 
sublime   truths,    yet  even   his  professed    admirer, 
Servanns,  confesses  of  him,"  that  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  isj^norance,  mmle  him  complain,  that  he 
was  K\i«'..inCo/if»'oc,  tossed  about  like  the  wuvca, — a4*- 
knowletlgiuglhe  want  of  a  divine  ji^uide,  and  earnestly 
desiring  llml  assistance  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
certain  truth  : — that  he  was  sensible  of  the  depravity 
of  Iniman  nature;    that  the  utmost  force  of  reason 
-was  weak  and  dull ;  and  that  the  true  and  primitive 
form  of  the  mind,  now  pollultnl  by  many  vices,  could 
not  possibly  be  discerned,  because  it  was  enclosed 
within  a  bo<ly  defiled  by  many  evils.''      Plalo  him- 
self airknowledges  the  nielhod  of  his  coming  at  all 
divine  Ifutlis.     If  he  spenks  of  the  oriifin  of  creation, 
he  lays  it  not,  says  Dr.  Kills,  to  the  credit  of  his 
own  sagacity  ;  but  savs,  he  has  received  rov  uKorniiv9ov, 
some  pnbuble  tradition  concerning  it:     if  of  the 
inimortalily  of  the  soul,  it  is  Ac/m  5«e  rivoi,from  some 
divine  %tord:^   if  of  I l«e  gods,  it  is,  that  they  them- 
selves delivered  it  to  us  ;  or  else,  weirn>  uu  o  TraXatoc  \oyoi  , 
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«*  old  tradition  certifes^  So  he  says,  that  the 
kiiowledf^'e  of  the  Deity,  the  to  o»-,  is  ef<oi'  m  av^puieiti 
io9ii,  a  gifi  of  the  gods  to  men. 

So  So<  rates  asserts,  that  the  Isms  of  morality  were 
g^iven  to  us  by  the  g^ofls :  that  tl»ey  are  the  work  of 
a  more  excellent  legislator  than  man  ;  and  wliatever 
force  tlicy  have,  they  receive  it  from  the  gods/  So 
Ilesiod  says,  the  law  of  man  is  from  the  jsrods:  roi^f  yop 
«.-0puTo«T«  vo^oy  (until  Kp<n'iur.  And  Dcmoslhenes  sajs, 
liiat  all  men  ought  to  ohey  law,  t)ecause  it  is  ivpjufia  ««. 
twpoc  Qiou,  the  invention  and  the  gift  of  God. 

Such  is  the  confession  of  those  very  men,  whom 
we  still  consider  as  the  brightest  luminaries  in  the 
inlellertnal  world.  They  themselves  admitted,  that 
the  ii^ht  which  they  possessed  was  reflected  from 
the  radiance  of  a  higher  power  :  it  would,  therefore, 
be  absurd  in  us  to  attribute  it  to  them,  when  they 
themselves  candidly  deny  the  legitimacy  of  such  » 
pretension.  It  seems,  then,  that  in  early  times,  men 
either  knew  not  the  modern  theoretic  system  of 
morals,  or  they  did  not  approve  the  atlieislic  and 
independent  tendency  of  its  bold  inquiry,  its  miimte 
artificial  distinctions,  and  its  demand  for  elaborate 
and  demonstrative  proofs  of  that  which,  to  men  of 
simplicity,  appeared  aiithoritalive,  clear,  and  indis- 
putable. They  received  their  knowledge  by  the 
authoritative  form  of  apophthegm;  and  in  the  same 
manner  transmitted  it  to  ])Osterily. 
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vf  F  llicse  apoplilhegtns,  one  of  I  lie  proroniKle8l, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  is  ynwOi  otaumy, 
KVOW  THYSELF.  Botli  its  antiquity  and  itH 
importance  are  proved  I»y  Ihe  nncertainly  of  its 
author;  thjit  is,  liy  tlie  anxiety  of  learne<l  men 
to  award  it  to  whomsoever  each  Judp;ed  to  be  the 
wisest  of  the  ancient  moralists.  Erasmus  sajs, 
that  it  has,  hy  the  literati  of  ancient  times,  been 
attributed  to  Thales,  to  C'lnlo,  lo  Solon,  and  In 
many  besides;  doubtless,  accordinjf  as  they  felt 
inclined  lo  confer  the  iwilm  of  8ui>erior  wisdom 
on  Ihe  one  or  on  the  other  of  these:  whicli  affords 
n  strong  proof  that  neither  of  them  was  its  real 
author.  Nay,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  skilled  in 
ancient  lore, — such  as  Plato,  Cicero,  Plntarcli,  and 
the  Emperor  Julian, — as  if  lo  shew  that  they  llion(>'lil 
this  precept  bore  the  stamp  of  more  than  buinuir 
iirisdom,  have  declaretl,  that  it  proceeded  from  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  :  and  a  great  biblical  commentator 
of  the  present  day  has  traced  it  lo  the  oracles  of  the 
living  God ;  proving  lUut  Ihey  who  were  eulruslcd 
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with  them,  imparted  this  all-comprehensive  lesson 
to  the  priests  and  literati  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  those  Grecian  sages,  who 
resorted  thither,  as  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

But,  whoever  was  its  author,  it  is  pregnant  with 
most  important  meaning :  for,  says  Plato,*  "  he  who 
bids  us  know  ourselves,  bids  us  know  our  souls:'* 

xl/vyriv   apa   i}fiac    KtKcvi   yyuipigai   o   eirtrarruv   yvupitrai   eavrov, 

"  I  cannot  believe,**  says  Cicero,''  "  that  it  bids  us 
"  merely  know  our  bodies,  and  the  things  which 
"  relate  to  them;  for  we  are  not  mere  bodies, 
"  nor  do  I,  who  am  now  speaking  to  you,  speak  to 
"  your  bo<ly  ;  for  the  body  is  but  the  machine  and 
"  receptacle  of  the  soul ;  but  whatever  is  done  by 
"  your  soul,  tbal  is  done  by  yourself."  It  includest 
therefore,  the  knowletlge  of  every  relation  in  which 
man  can  be  placed,  either  with  respect  to  his  Creator, 
or  his  fellow-creatures;  and  that,  not  only  during 
the  scanty  period  of  this  passing  scene,  which  is 
adapted  to  our  bodily  sUite;  but  even  during  the 
evolutions  of  endless  dispensations,  which  are  the 
proper  field  of  action  for  a  never  dying -soul,  and 
for  which  the  present  world  can  be  no  other  than 
a  preparation. 

The  importance  of  Self-knowledge  would  indeed 
be  unspeakably  great,  though  it  were  confined  to  the 
present  visible  state  of  things;  but,  if  it  be  only 
possible  that  eternal  interests  may  depend  on  it,  then 
is  its  importance  infinite.  Linnaeus  thought  it  to  be 
so  essential  to  tlie  human  character,  that  he  doubts 
whether  any  who  want  it  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
among  men.     This  may,  at  first,  appear  to  be  too 
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strong;  hui,  as  we.  proceed,  wc  may  herome  more 
reconcileti  to  the  notion.  "  If  you  have  this  ktiow- 
**  ledge,"  says  he,  "  you  are  n  man  ;  for  by  it  alone 
•*  are  you  peculiarly  (listingiiislicil  from  every  olliei' 
"  kind  of  animal.  H^c  *i  navcris  homo  esf  et 
'*  a  eteterU  animnlibtts  distmctUshnum  genus.  '* 

But,  if  an  emanation  from  the  Supreme  Wisdom 
be  indeed  conveyed  to  us  undrr  this  form  of  sound 
doctrine,  it  is  then  both  our  interest  and  our  duly 
to  examine  it  diligently,  until  wc  oliiain  an  accurate 
knowlctlge  of  what  it  means  lo  impart.  Itut  how  is 
this  Self-knowledge  to  be  gained,  otherwi^  than  by 
a  course  of  self-cxaminatifui  i  General  trnllis  pro- 
duce no  pi-actical  l>enefil,  uidcss  we  opplif  I  hem  to 
ourselves;  nor  can  lliisap])lication  l>e  made,  indcs«  we 
"commune  with  our  own  hearts."  Self-examination, 
then,  is  the  direct,  and,  in  many  res|>ect*,  the  only 
mode  of  conducting  this  process;  so  that  its  noces- 
wty  irt  absolute.  The  certainty  of  such  knowledge, 
can  no  otherwise  be  asK-ertaincd,  than  by  some  careful 
experiment,  whereby  we  may  beiome  acqnainled 
with  the  powers,  anil  emotions,  and  internal  opcm- 
tious  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  sensations  to  which 
our  perceptions  of  eternal  things  give  rise.  These 
being  the  objects  of  eonsciousticsx,  cannot,  hi/  possi- 
bililjf,  deceive  ;  but  afford  a  ground  of  bvllrf  cqxud 
to  the  clearest  dcmonstratiou. 

The  Iciuniug  of  others  may,  indeed^  be  the  shortest 
means  by  which  we  can  acquire  every  other  branch 
of  wieucc;  and,  even  in  Ihi!*,  it  may  be  uscfnlly 
lemen I  of  those  materials  which 
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Rut  tlie  real  proof,  if  tiof  llm  real  source,  of  all  Self- 
knovvlnlf^e,  must  be  somellnn^^  passiug  or  exislinj:^ 
within  one's  self;  oliierwise  our  conclusions  miglil 
be  mere  ibeory  and  hypolbesis, — built  on  no  solid 
founilutiou, — rliauyeable  «  ilit  pvory  cbaiii^e  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion, — nnprofi table  to  ourselves,  and 
unconvincing  to  olbers. 

As  the  impot'tnnce  of  Self-knowlcdpfe  is  obvious, 
so  were  llie  aiuient  lieatbeu  ri^^lil,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  j)recepl  Mliioli  enjoins  it  as  liavinq; 
tlewended  fioni  heaven.  For  the  Scriptures  directly 
KMpiire  us  to  examine  ourselves,  to  prove  otir- 
selves,  and  to  know  ourselves.  Anil,  as  an  indis- 
pcnsable  part  of  Ibis  k^ionledgn  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
Scripture,  so  the  C'brisliiui  may  make  (his  more  and 
moix?  his  own,  by  routinnally  searching  for  it  in  those 
sacred  records,  and  itpplj/inf^  it  to  his  own  condition, 
lie  theieby  discovers  his  true  character;  he  dete<is 
his  sins,  and  is  convinced  of  them;  he  investigates 
his  duly,  and  finds  encouragement  and  help  to  di.s> 
charge  it.  His  feai"s  are  excited,  his  hopes  are 
established,  his  sorrows  alleviated,  his  joys  increa8<4l, 
and  his  peace  secured.  Thus  is  his  knowletlge  ad- 
vanced flaily,  by  looking  into  his  hesut,  by  scrutinizing 
his  life,  and  by  comparing  all  that  he  thinks,  nn«) 
feels,  and  siys,  and  dues,  with  the  rules  of  his  duly 
prescribetl  in  the  word  of  God. 

"  In  this  manner,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  the  bt^t 
"  men  will  learn  that  they  are,  in  many  respects, 
"  widely  dillerent  beings  from  what  an  ordinary  anil 
*'  gross  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duty  wouhl 
*.*  induce  them  to  believe.  They  will  discern  thai 
"  they  commit  many  sins,  when  otherwise  they  woidil 
*'  suppose  Iheiuselvea   guilty   of  few  ;    that   muii\ 
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actioiM  whiHi  ihey  liave  before  though!  iitnocmt, 
arc   reAlly  siiiful  ;    (hut   sinful  actions  are  much 
more  criminal    than   they   have  been  accustomed 
to  belicTe ;  tliaL  Ihetr  virtuous  actions  are  fe«vei% 
less  merilorious,  and  less  acceptable  to  God  than 
they  have  been  ready  to  suppose ;  and  that  thetn* 
selves  are  much  further  thaiv.they  have  been  aware 
from  the  perfection  required  by  the  Scriptures.     In 
this  manner.  Christians,  in  every  age  and  country, 
hare  acquired  almost  all  the  Self-knowledg'e  which 
they  have  ever  possessed.     By  these  efforts,  the 
good  man  acquires  much  more  just,  as  well  as  more 
huQtble,  apprehensions  of  what  he    is;    discerns 
that   in   many  things  he  offends ;    that    in   every 
thing  he  comes  short  of  the  praise  of  God.     That 
in    his    best  services   there  is   much   to  lament, 
and   much  to  be  forgiven  ;    and    that  new   zeal, 
watchfulness,    faitli fulness,   and    prayer,   are    de- 
manded of  him,  both  by  his  interest  and  his  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  he  clearly  perceives  the  indis- 
pensable  necessity  of  being  more   hiimble,   sub- 
missive, diligent,  and  prayerful ;    less  censorious 
lo-wards  others ;    less  attentive  to  the  little,  and 
more    attentive  to   the    great   concerns  of    the 
Christian  life  ;    more   patient,  gentle,  meek,  and 
amiable:  and  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to 
erery  lust,  temptation,  and  enemy. 
"  Every  man  has  a  certain  moral  character,  partly 
like  that  of  others,  and   partly  peculiar   to   him- 
self.    This  character  is,  in  both  respects,  incapable 
of  being  known  without  self-examination.      Our 
own  hearts  generally  answer  to  the  hearts  of  others, 
as  the  face  to  the  face  in  water  ;  so  that,  by  know- 
ing our  own  hearts  only,  we  effectually  know  the 
VOL.  I.  K 
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general  rharacter  of  man.  Tliis  character  is,  in 
the  Scripture,  tlelinealed  with  perfect  exactness, 
and  supreme  skill .  but,  invahiable  as  is  the  know- 
ledge they  communicate  on  this  subject,  it  is,  like 
all  other  knowledg^e,  never  reahzed  nor  made  our 
own,  until  meditation  and  self-examination  enable 
us  to  apply  it.  Biil  there  are  many  things  in  our 
own  characters  peculiar  to  ourselves.  All  these 
exist  in  Hie  heart  alone,  and  can  there  only  be 
taught  or  learned.  Even  the  very  opinions  we 
entertain,  together  with  the  manner  or  degree  in 
which  we  entertain  them,  will  ever  be  imperfectly 
understood  by  us  without  this  investigation  for 
oui-selves.  We  suppose  ourselves  to  embrace 
many  opinions,  which  a  critical  inquiry  will  shew 
us  we  have  never  received.  Many  others  we 
imagine  ourselves  to  have  admitted  without  a 
doubt,  which,  by  this  trial,  we  shall  find  regarded 
by  us  only  in  an  uncertain  and  conjectural  manner. 
Still  more  ignorant  arc  "we  of  our  dispositions. 
About  no  subject  have  the  apprehensions  of  man 
been  more  erroneous  than  a]»ont  his  will,  affections, 
and  propensities.  Self-knowledge  has,  in  this  re- 
(ipect,  been  proverbial!)'  so  difficoft  and  impoiiant, 
as  to  occasion  the  observation,  Id,  yi^o.  trtavroy, 
e  ewlo  dearendit:  —  Know  Th^sc^lf,  is  a  precept 
which  heaven  has  imparled  to  us. 
♦'  Whatever  we  can  accomplish  in  this  arduon.* 
concern,  must  be  by  means  of  self-examination. 
He  who  would  do  this,  must  watch  careful!}'  every 
movement  of  his  disposition  ;  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  every  affection,  aim,  resolution, 
and  habit;  the  manner  in  which  everj'  thing 
affects  him  ;    the  meansi  by  which  he  is  affected  ; 
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*'  lliecauAes  of  IiIk  Murr^ss  and  (uiluce,  in  iCj^i^iilating 
"   iJiL-  slaJe  of  his  niiiiil  ;  aiifl,  griit^rallv.  i»ll  liis  iiiove- 
"  nu'uu  niUiiii,  and  all  liis^  impulses  froni   Mitiiouf. 
"  III  tills  »v!»yt  and   in   this  aloiM?,  can  a  sjuner 
'  eiTecUiall}'  learn   llial   lie  is  :i  sinner.     In  tliiti  iray 
"  alone  uill  lie  learn   Jlie  nature  and  exleal  of  his 
"  j^iiilt  ;  the  eflrenj^ili  of  his  evil  prnpensitieii ;  ihe 
"  fdMlinucy  of  his  nnhelief  and   iin[>enitenre ;    llw? 
''  uiiiforinity  of  Uia  ili^uhedieiice  ;  the  roiniileteiiess 
•  of  his*  rnin  ;  hit*  exfuwnre  to  final  roudenuialion  ; 
•'  and  his  nller  indisposilion  l<i  reUirn  to  (iod.     All 
'>   ihew*  U)ing8  he  learns  onl,\,  aiid   eflectnally,  by 
>»  id»»erving  llieni  ;w  ihey  exist  and  operate  in  hiin- 
♦♦  self,  or  ai'ise  as  <  unsefinenres  from  the  state  of  his 
*•  own  mind,     \>  hatever  knowledge  he  may  possess 
O  of  Ihem  from  instnictioii,  even  from  that  of  the 
"  Scriptures,  it  can  never  be  of  any  serioas  iixe  to 
**  him,  initil   he  lius  made  it  his  own,  hy  an  inve^li- 
•'  {>^tion  of  his  heart  and   life.     VV  hatcver  he  may 
*'  have  heard  or  read  of  sin,  and  gnijt,  and  danger, 
*>  it  is  to  him  merely  news  concerning-  other  men, 
"  not  knowledge  of  hiin^lf.     Other  men,  acrording^ 
"  lo  the  views  he  entertains  before  he  commences  the 
*'  examination  of  himself,  are  »inner.<4;    as  sinners, 
•*  odious  lo  God,  and,  as  such,  in  danger  of    de- 
**  Htrnction.    Dnt,  for  himself,  he  thinks  he  is  almost 
"  innocent,  and, perhaps,  entirely  safe.     Should  you 
*'  prove  the  contrary  to  him,  by  arguments  m  hich  he 
"  »vill  acknowledge   lo  be  unanswerable,  you  have 
*'  gained  nothing;  for  the  application  to  hiinst  If  will 
**  still  be  wanting;  and   the  story  might  almost  as 
''  well  be  told  to  another  person,  or  in  an  unknown 
"  longiiP. 

*'  lu  die  Home  maniKi',  and  m  I  hat  only,  does  the 
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Christian  learn  Hial  he  is  n  Christian.     To  decide 
this  j^real  point  with  any  reasonahle  hope,  his  henrt 
ami  his  life  must  pass  before  him  in  review.     The 
principleiit  bj  which  he  is  governed,  the  affections 
which  he  exercises,  and  the  actions  he  performs, 
mnst  be  daily  scrutinized.     Wilhont  this  dilig-ent 
investigation  of  himijelf,  no  man,  however  long  or 
emifienlly  he  has  possessed  the  Christian  character, 
can,  with  well-fonnded  hope,  conclnde  that  he  is  a 
Christian.    In  the  same  manner  must  ever  question 
as  to  our  moral  character  be  answered.      Unlesi 
we  thus  explore  ourselves,  whatever  be  our  slate, 
we  cannot  underslaml  it;  an<l  shall,  on  the  one 
hand  be  exposetl  to  all  its  evils,  and,  on  the  other, 
lose  no  small  part  of  its  blessinjjs. 
•*  Self-examination  also  prepares  a  man  to  turn 
from   sin   to   holiness,  and  to  advance  from  one 
degree  of  holiness  to  another.    Conviction  of  sin  is 
eminently  the  result  of  self-examination.     Equally 
applicable   is    this  remark    to   all   apprehensions 
concerning  our  future  destiny, — ^all  efficacious  fears 
concerning  the  anger  of  Cod, — all  aflorting  views 
of  our  helplessness, — all  thorough  convictions  of  the 
necessity  of  betaking  ourselves  to  Christ  for  sal- 
vation,    They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician  : 
l)iit  all  men  are,  in  this  sense,  whole,  until  con- 
vince<l  of  their  diseased  condition,  by  solemnly 
attending  to  their  own  case.     It  is  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  indeed,  which  openites  this  conviclion  on 
the  mind  ;  but  lie  does  Ibis  rhiefly  by  leading  it  to 
a  solenin  invcsfigation  of  itself.     So  it  is  true,  that 
pra>  er  has  great  etficjicy  :  but  it  is  by  its  prompting 
ns  to  examine  ourselves  more  effectually  than  any 
olhrr  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  more  thorou&;hlv 
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lo  explore  our  moral  condition.  Indeed,  it  seeois 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  convictions  of  sin,  what- 
ever be  their  canse,  can  exist,  at  least  to  any 
extent,  without  self-examination.  It  seeoiii  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  such  convictions,  that  the  soul 
should  know  its  own  guilt ;  and  to  this  knowledge  it 
seems  equally  indispensable,  that  it  should  explore 
its  own  moral  character  and  conduct. 
"  Nor  is  self-examination  less  effectual,  to  enable 
us  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  grace  lo  another. 
To  do  this,  the  Christian  must  know  his  present 
and  past  condition,  that  he  may  renounce  what  is 
amiss,  and  retain  what  is  commendable.  Unless 
be  know  his  sins,  how  can  he  renounce  them  ? 
Unless  he  know  his  weaknesses,  how  can  he  guard 
agatosl  themi  Unless  he  j>erceive  the  means  of 
bis  success  in  past  <?ases,  how  can  he  adopt  them 
again*}  Unless  he  discern  ihe  causes  of  former 
failures,  how  can  he  be  safe  from  future  ones  t 
If  he  have  no  acquaintance  with  his  backslidings, 
how  can  he  repent  or  reform  f  If  he  be  ignorant 
of  the  means  by  which  he  has  heretofore  improved 
in  holiness,  how  can  he  be  enableii  lo  im|>rove 
hereafter?  Thus  the  most  important  conduct 
of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  dependant  on  the 
iuvestigation  of  himself,  From  hence  also  spring, 
in  a  great  measure,  all  our  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment. The  seasons  in  which,  by  looking  iuto 
ourselves,  we  learn  our  guilt  and  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  lives,  are  those 
in  which  the  mind  exerts  itself,  in  earnest,  to 
accomplish  such  an  alteration.  To  resolve  firmly 
against  any  evil,  we  must  feel  it.  To  resolve,  wiih 
effirary,  on  the  pursuit  of  any  good,  we  must   be 
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*'  Sonic  of  Ihe  inosi  afHt  liug^  views  of  llie  Divimr 
**  character  grow  also  onl  of  self-exariiiiialion  ;  for 
*'  Goil  iis  then  seen  in  the  most  ihlcreHlin<>  nianiicr, 
"'when  seen  in  relation  to  ourselve^i.  His  halreO  of 
"  sin, — ^  His  ilelcrniiimtioii  to  punisli  it, —  and  His 
"  promises  of  forgivenes*  ami  tncrcy,  are  llien  seen 
'•  and  Ibit,  when  consideretl  as  applicable  direi'lly  to 
"  ourselves.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is  then' 
*'  understood,  when  considered  as  present  uilh  oOr- 
'*  selves; — His  omniscience,  when  known  as  rc- 
"  pirding  the  secret  windings  of  onr  own  minds. 

'■*■  Self-examination  is,  indeed,  essential  to  that 
"  soherness  of  mind,  without  which  there  can  he 
"  no  sound  wiwioin.  it  is  also  the  source  of  ail 
"  .^If-government,  of  pca«^  of  mind,  and  of  every 
*•  solid  enjo}'nient ;  for,  in  the  knowle<lge  of  these 
"  things,  we  learn  how  to  govern  ourselves,  aiul 
*'  gradually  obtain  an  earnest  desire  to  perfbrni  it. 
"  Without  self-government  we  can  have  no  peace  of 
"  mind  ;  for  this  residts  from  a  consciowsness  of 
•'  having  discharged  onr  duty, — consisting  of  piety 
"  to  God,  beneficence  to  man,  and  government  of 
♦'  ourselves,  our  desii'cs,  onr  passions,  arHl  appetites. 
"  And,  without  this  peace  of  mind  and  conscience, 
"  there  can  be  no  rational,  solid,  or  lasting  enjoy- 
"  ment ;  no  happiness  within  ourselves  ;  no  hope 
"  of  peace  with  God,  nor  exeriMse  of  a  pacific  dispo- 
"  sition  towards  our  fellow-creatures.*'  Such,  and 
so  great,  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  self- 
examination,  as  atlmii-ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dwighl. 

Experience  is  also  essentially  neeessan'  to  S<»lf- 
knowledge ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  intimately 
connected  with  sclf-examirmtion.  1  mean  iha^  ex- 
perience which,  giving  ns  the  knowledge  of  our 
condition  aud  (/weofr,  enables  us  to  sav,    '^Hetuld 
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pie  all  lliingis  llial  ever  1  ilid  ;"  ami  nliich. 
presenting  a  [tract ical  proof  and  assurance  «>f  our 
rure,  constrains  iits  to  affirm,  "One  thing  1  knuw, 
tvhereas  1  was  blind,  now  1  see/' 

This  source  of  knou ledge  not  only  cnuhlcs  us,  on 
very  sure  grounds,  to  recommend  to  another  ihul 
jib\!jiciau  ^vho  luis  lieen  useful  to  oui'selves ;  but  i» 
to  ourselves,  of  all  others,  the  most  satisfactory. 
Ejcpcrimrntal  religion,  is  the  reliffion  of  assurance 
(utd  certainly  ;  and  one  chief  design  in  this  l%ssay  is, 
to  demonstrate  its  ciTicacy  ai^d  truth.  Jt  js  the  onl) 
perfectly  rational  groinid  on  which  every  pious  person^ 
(if  wliatcvei-  condition,  can  l>o  supposed  to  receive 
the  gos(K]  \  and  is,  therel'uic,  cntphulically  adapted 
to  the  whole  bulk  of  mankind.  iVlultiludes,  iiuleed, 
m^y  receive  the  Irutlis  of  .Scripture,  and  embiacie 
Ibem,  as  received  and  tuu^ht  In  ibeii*  furefathcrs  ; 
anil  mav  do  this  with  that  :>td>niis.siun  of  the  under- 
standing and  will  which  (»od  requires,  and  which, 
ihereforc,  precluiles  our  sji}ing,  that  i\\^\v  faith  is 
ioere  credulity.  Ifut,  if  Ihtre  l>e  no  cxperiente  of  its 
genuine  elVccts  and  fruits,  as  well  internal  as  external, 
lUcy  can  give  no  rational  account  of  the  hope  thai  is 
m  ihcm  ;  nor  do  they  iM>8sess  any  reasoualde  hope  a^ 
^11.  So  learned  men  may  examine  the  circumstances 
of  roiracles,  and  follow  the  chain  of  prophecy,  bui 
both  these  foundations  of  failii  rejpiirc  more  at- 
tention, reseai-ch,  and  kno\vkdyo,  thaji  falls  to  the 
geuerulity  of  mankind  ;  and,  Ihuugh  the  religious 
knowledge  founded  on  these,  may  give  great  satis- 
faction ;  yet,  without  that  experimental  religio(> 
which  gives  "the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the 
remission  oi"  sins," — the  knowledge  of  God  reconciled 
in  Christ, — it  is  but  the  religion  of  the  head  and 
undcn^landing,  instead  of  llie  licail  ;  an«|  nill  prove 
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ilself  lo  l*e  but  the  "knowledge  lliatpuflelh  up,'*  and 
Avhich  will  assuredly  pass  away. 

As  ntere  intellectual  knowledge,  then,  is  insufficient 
to  a  moral  beings  and  mere  credulity  is  unworthy 
of  him,  experience,  founded  on  infuUible  conscious* 
ness,  and  on   llie  demonstraiice  fruits  of  the  Spirit^ 
ia  that  alone  which  can  be  satisfactory  lo  one's  self, 
and  convincing  to  others.     Self-knowledge,  then,  is 
acquired  by  a  course  of  self-examination,  conducted 
ou  the  heart-searching  principles  of  pure  and  unde> 
filed  religion  ;  and  it  is  proved  to  be  founded  ou 
truth,  when  it  is  confirmed  by  that  experience  which 
results  from  consciousness,  and  produces  those  effects 
which    can    proceed  only   from  the    power  of  God 
operating  ou  the  soul  of  man ;  namely,  those   fruits 
in   which   there    can    be    no    deceivableness, —  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  and   of  the  Spirit, — such  as 
*'  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, fidelity,  meekness,  and  temperance."    These  arc 
the  things  against  which  there  is  no  law ;  because  they 
coincide  with   the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  iu 
His  word,  and  by  His  attributes  ;    and  conduce  to 
the  public  and  private,  the  present  and  the  eternal^ 
happiness  of  man. 

To  demonstrate  this  truth  satisfactorily,  to  sach 
as  profess  not  to  be  convinced  of  it,  is  the  design  ami 
pbjectof  this  £s9ay.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convince, 
I  must  start  from  some  point  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  >Vith  this  view,  I  would  begin  from  ttome 
truth  that  is  incontrovertible;  or  from  some  principle 
that  is  intuitive.  I  would  strive  to  follow  its  guidance 
through  self-evident  truths,  or  through  reasonings 
which  carry  with  I  hem  a  high  degree  of  probability} 
and  tlMt;^, — endeavouring  to  confine  m\8t'If  either  to 
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maxima  thai  are  founded  on  intuition,  and  taken  for 
granted  in  all  reasonings, — or  to  such  as  admit  of 
proof  from  abstract  reasouing^, — or  to  such  as  may  he 
proved  by  experience,  and  justly  drawn  hy  induction 
from  what  felU  within  my  own  notice,  or  the  well- 
authenticated  notice  of  others, — I  would  try  whether 
there  be  not  a  light  which  can   {fnide  my  feet   into 
the  paths  of  peace.    Certainly,  all  these  are  leg^itiraate 
grounds  of  reasoning  ;    for  it  should    be  ohserved, 
that  the  end  and  desig-n  of  Self-knowledge  being  the 
right  conduct  of  life,  no  man  can  reasonably  ohjecl 
to  any  positions,  merely  because  they  are  not  strictly 
demonstrable  or  self-evident.     For,  though  we  cer- 
tainly have  many  principles  of  self-government  which 
truly  admit  of  that  kind  of  proof;  yet  the  greater 
part  of  our  practical  wisdom  is  necessarily  built  on 
probahUUy.     And  there  are  instances  continuiilly  oc- 
curring, in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act  with   decision 
and  promptitude;  where,   if,  rejecting   probability, 
we  suspend  our  resolution  until    we  can  arrive  at 
demonstration,  or  intuitive  certainty,  we  must  be 
content  to  be  thought  madmen  in  speculation,  and 
to  appear  knaves  or  fools  in  practice.     Pruhahility  is 
our  chief  guide  of  life,  and  the  ground-work  of  our 
most  absolute  obligations.    Nay,  we  are  often  obliged, 
in  point  of  prudence  and  interest,  and  that,  in  mat- 
ters of    the    most    momentous    importance,    to  act 
altogether  on  posaibilitif  alone.     So,  where  one  course 
possibly  leads  to  happiness, — though  we  cannot  shew 
that  it  does  with  all  the  prohability  that  is  desirable, 
thou;;h  it  does  not  lead  to  misery, — while  the  other 
does  possibly  lead  lo  misery, — though  it  cannot 
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a  man  oiig;l)l  l<>  be  lliouglit  distracleil,  ^vlio  would 
not  at  t  upon  this  chance,  ami  choose  the  one,  aiid 
reject  tiic  other,  with  the  same  deleriniuaLion  and 
assurance,  as  it'  he  were  acting  on  the  very  utmost 
moral  c^crtainty,  or  the  strictest  demonstration. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  think,  that  any  of  the  principles 
hereinafter  advanced,  are  of  this  merely  possible  kind  ; 
but,  even  if  they  were,  the  above  mode  of  reasoninj^ 
would  apply  to  them  ;  and  the  obligation  to  act  upon 
them  would  be  perfect.      But,  if  any  such  arc  ad* 
vanced,  they  are  only  advanced  by  way  of  illustralioa; 
the  strength  of  the  chain  of  reasoning    does    uo^ 
depend  on  them.     That  chain,  at  certain  intervals, 
still   leads  from  certainly  to  certainty ;  though,  at 
some  stejw,  it  may  seem  to  l>e  lost  sigtU  of.     It  still 
leads  to  what  we  are  conscious  of  within  oui-selves, 
or  to  what  we  know,  as  detlncible  from  the  acknow- 
ledged atlribnt(?s  of  the  Deily.     No  argument,  Ivowy 
ever,  in  an  iucjuiry  of  this  kind,  lAUicli   tends  to  en- 
force attention  to  our  real  and  permanent  welfare,  vauf 
deserve  to  l»ecasl  oil*  as  unworthy  of  regard,  uniess  i( 
can  be  shewn,  that  the  thing  it  supposes  isabsoJutcly 
impo.ssible.     But  this,  I  conceive,  tannot  be  Siud  of 
auy  of  the  principles  here  attempteil  to  be  established ; 
on  which  account  I  am  less  solicitous,  wheLlicr  llie 
manner  in  which  those  principles  are  established  be 
strictly  ami   formally  logical  or  not.     At  all  eveiils, 
.they  lead  to  the  most  important  practical  resuli»,  and 
are  the  ground-work  of  the  most  abbolnic  oliligaliou.s, 
and  this  is  all   that  an>   man  need    be  anxious  about, 
whose  object   is   improveuient  and    wit>dom,  ratbei: 
iliau  capliousness  and  vidorit. 

IndcctI,  It  Uiiif  been  obscrvcil,  with  liulli,  that  lc< 
of  the  propositions  to  uhich  ue  as»cnl,  are  kuowi)^ 
to  us,  Cither  by  intuition  or  demonstralion,  slricllj 
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I^peakii^.     Tliis  ia  especial ty  true  of  nioiul   propo. 
litions ;    nlmost   all  of    nhirli,  allliuu;^li    they  are, 
pD  many  respects,  spoken  of  as  known  by  iis,  arc, 
[in   (act,    only  believed  ;     the    evidence  by    \*liicli 
[ihey  are  supported,  bein^'  merely  probable  evi«lence. 
Yet  on   these  propositions  is  depcudiuit  all  our  duty, 
and,  ulliroalely,  all   our  happiness.     Wherever  the 
probftbtlily  is  clear  and  unimpeachable,  reason  dc< 
mands     that    we   should     readily  assent   to   it«  an 
'beinj^r  the  best  evidence  which  the  case  will  admit. 
In  the  saiue  manner,  reason   requires  tiiat  our  con- 
duct should  be  reflated  by  it,  as  being  Uie  be»t 
[rule  of  which  we  are,  or,  in  our  present   circufn- 
itaooeR  can    be,    possessetl.       A  reasonable    dispu- 
"will,  therefore,  in  every  such  csise,  \ield   ita 
tui  to  every  pro{)06ition,  and  conform  its  conduct 
Ito  every  rule,  thus  evidenced  ;  %vhile  a  proud  and 
fobdtinate  spirit  will  refuse  both,  aiul  choose  ralluT 
to  take  refuse  in  scepticism  and  disobedience,  than 
to  conform  to  the  oidy  principles  of  assent  and  recli- 
[tude  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  liy  our  Maker. 
We  see  proof  of  this  continually;  and  never  more 
than  where  mankind  have  divided  in  their  o|Nnions, 
|%ritfi  regard  to  religious  truth.      I'his  lias  not  been 
lowing  to  the  and>igiiity  of  its  terms,  or  the  defect 
|pf  its  eridenre  ;    but  wholly  to  the  state  and  temper 
I  of  the  heare»-8.      If  false  principles  once  g^et  pos- 
of  the  heart,  no  truth  will  be  suffered  to 
|«*nler,  though  it  shine  with  the    utmost    clearness. 
But,  if  Ihegootlseed  perish, il  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
ground,  and  not  to  the  seed.     Thus,  when  St.  l*aul 
explained  the  evidences  of  the  gos|)el.  Ihou^^h  the 
iKime  things  it  ere  spoken  to  all,  and  all  were  capable 
of  uudei^tanding  it;  )et   "  s^une  believo«l  tin.-  lliings 
which  «erc  spfiken.  and  some   believed  not."     l>o. 
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when  the  apostles  preached,  only  a  few  "  received  the 
word  with  gladness;"  while  others  opposed  and  blas- 
phemed.    Nay,  even  ihe  resurrection  of  Lazarus  had 
so  ditl'erent  an  effect  on  different  persons,  that,  while 
inatiy  believed    on   Jesus,  it  only   moved   the  chief 
priests  to  hate  him  the  more,  and  ''consult  how  they 
might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death."     So,  wiien  Jesus 
cast  out  devils,  some  concluded,  "•  Rabbi,  thou  art 
a  teacher  sent  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles,  except  God  be  with  him  ;"  yet  many  said 
that  He  "  cast  out  devils  by  I3eelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils."     And  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  apostles,  in  confirmation  of  the  mission  of 
Christ,    though    devout    men    *'  received   it  gladly, 
and  were  baptized,  the  multitude  "  mocking,  said. 
These  men  are  full  of  new  wine  ;"  though  nothing 
could  be  more  sen.<eless  and    ungrounded   than   to 
attribute  such  effects  to  drunkenness.     Nay,  even  the 
apostles    themselves,   before  they  were  led  into  all 
truth  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  "  not 
able  to  bear"  all  that  was  to  be  said  to  them,  but 
were  slow  of  belief,  and  unable  to  understand,   even 
when  the  terms  used  were  in  the  highest  degree  clear 
and  intelligible ;    because  they   had   already   heard 
more  than  they  were  willing  to  believe ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  to  any  thing  further,  they  rather  chose  to 
remain  ignorant.     So  it  is  with  all  men,  when  their 
passions  are  once  engaged  to  support  a  favourite 
opinion,    they  are   deaf  to  the  plainest  words  and 
the  most  infallible  proofs,  if  they  tend  to  estabiial^ 
|h6  other  side  of  the  question. 
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J^ET  US,  then,  set  out  right,  if  it  be  possible ;  and 
commence  our  course  from  »ome  truth  that  is  incon- 
Iroverlible.  Itut  where  can  ue  begin?  for  such  is 
tbecaptiousnessof  men,  thai  almost  every  proposition 
has  been  controverted  by  some  one  or  other.  There 
are,  who  deny  that  there  is  a  God ;  saying  that  we  and 
all  thingfs  that  exist,  spranpr  into  hein^^,  and  continue 
as  we  arc,  by  I  know  not  what  fKiwer,  which  18  often 
alluded  lo,  when  not  formally  acknowledged,  under 
Ihe  name  of  ehanre,  /"ate,  necetnity,  or  nature. 
There  are,  who,  lhonf,'h  they  admit  the  ht'mg  of  a 
Gofl,  yet  deny  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
who  out  of  nothing  brought  Ihe  universe  into  ex- 
istence; whereby,  of  course,  ihey  make  mutter  an 
eternal,  a  self-existent,  and  also  an  independent 
principle.  Olliers  contend,  that  He  is  a  mere  epicu- 
rean god,  who  does  not  trouble  himself  Mith  the 
concerns  of  the  world  wliich  he  has  set  a-going  ;  and 
tbftl,  Ihough  it  may  be  better  and  more  decorous  to 
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ilo  wiml  is  generally  cousifleieil  riijlit  niid  j^ooU  ;  yet 
fhal  God  is  too  merriful  to  [>unisJi  us,  if  we  act 
ollierwise. 

There  are,  who  conteiul,  that,  in  reahly,  there  is 
no  sucIj  ihinpf  as  the  vulj^ar  distiin  lion  between  good 
and  wirked,  especially  no  such   lliinj>:  ;is  *m,  consi.. 
dered  as  ofleiice  against  God;  because  He  is  loo  higfh 
above  us  to  be  affected  by  what  we  do.     That  the 
notion  of  sin  is  only  the  dream  of  superstition,  the 
liislinclion  of  fear,  or   the   prejudice  of  early  edu- 
catiou.     That  all  morality  is  resolvable,  not  into  a 
coid'ormily  with  the  will  of  God,  but  a  couformily 
with  the  laws,  the  customs,  nay,  the  opinions  and 
the  practices,  of  the  country  where  we  live;  whose 
civil   sanctions    are    the    only    punishments    which 
reason  can  look  forward  to,  or  regard.     Tliey  deny 
Ihat  God  has  given  us  any  authoritative  declaration 
of  His  Mill,  or  promulgated  any  laws  to  guide  us ; 
except  as  far  as  the  varying,  but  deified  reason  of 
every  individu^d  points  out  to  himself  what  is  right. 
While  others  say,  that  there  is,  nay,  that  there  must 
be,  a  revelation,  which  contains  God's  will, — which 
threatens  the  wicked, — which  promises,  even  in  this 
life,  happiness  to  the  obetheut, — which  informs  our 
otherwise  dark  reason, — an<i  which  guides  us,  through 
a  life  of  purify,   to  the  enjoyment  of  unspeakable 
bliss,  in   the  presence  of  God,  and  of  all   pure  and 
holy   beings  for  ever.      Others,  going   to  the  very 
extremity  of  opposition  to  God,  and  setting  up  the 
independence  and  self-sufficiency  of  roan,  say,  that, 
as  al!  mercenary  or  extinmeous  motive  <lestroys  ihe 
quality  of  real  virtue,  therefore,  so  far  as  an  aclioii 
is  pcrformetl  with  a  view  to  the  «ill  of  (Jod,  and 
with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  eleruity,  so  far  it  ceasps  to 
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be  good,  am!  becomes  inerreiiarv  and  truly  virions. 
Others  deny  the  whole  fjround-work  ol*  «lia(  is 
ralle<l  holiness,  by  sayinfj:,  that  ihere  is  no  /ierruf)n% 
nor  Imve  \**eany  such  things  as  souls  to  jlread  it  nr 
enjoy  il,  if  il  did  exist;  hut  that,  we  fulfil  our  >»horl 
destiny  fiere, and  then  drop  into  the  dnsf,  and  rctinn 
to  nothin!:^.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  contend,  thai 
we  are  all  ^»/,  and,  in  reality,  have  no  snch  tliint; 
as  a  6o(/y. 

Under  this  miserabh*  stale  of  doubt  and  privation. 

In  Mhich  boastint,^  philosophif  laives  nie,    I  suspect, 

Ihal,  if  I  would  be  happy,  trood,  or  safe,  il  is  needful 

that  I  should  pay  a  candifl  attention  to  somethiu": 

besides  the  mere  janglin^^  of  philosophei-s;  who,  at 

at  all  events,  Ikivc  never  yet  ais^reetl  anioni^'  them- 

selves  ;    and    who,    among   their    mtdtifarions    and 

conflicting  opinions,  afford  hut  a  laug^hable  proof, 

that  thetf  are  the  only  wifte  ones  of   the  earth,    or 

that   lliey  have  followe*!  a  sure  and  faithfid  yiiiile. 

[The  wise  men  of  old,  after  the   most  dilijy^enl  rea- 

[soninGf,  and  the  most  assiduous  search,  arknowledcfed 

that   their  notions    relative  to  (irMl,  His  attributes, 

and  His  will, — relative  to  the  ahstrnctcd  and  invisible 

tilings  of  eternity,  and  to  the  condition  and  dnticH 

of  man,— were  so  imperfect,  that  they  could  never 

frame  such  a  connexion   of  divine  truths,  and   their 

.  nbligBtions,  as  to  influence   the  heart,    reform   the 

InianTiers,   or  direct   the   practice  of  themselves  or 

others.     Therefore,  Pythafjorap,   one  of  the  wisest 

ainoiiir   them,  <'hani;ed    I  he  name  of  whe  mrn  into 

^  jihilosopln^s,  that  is,  lovers  of  wisdoyn  ;  as  believin.if 

Tl  not  to  be  attained  or  attainable  by  mere  human 

means.     They  confessed  that  Dwy  looked  for^vard  to 

a  betler  hope ;  and   that  hope  east  iis  anchor  in  the 
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Histlom  of  a  merciful  Revelation, — lltat  vej'y  R^ve- 
iation  which,  strangely  etioiigh,  men  now-a-days,  if 
they  do  hut  despise,  Ihiiik  tliemselves  entitled,  merely 
for  that  reason,  to  assume  to  tliemselves  the  title  of 
philosophers,  though  they  can  agree  in  no  other 
point  whatever. 

But,  surely,  it  is  an  infinite  hazard,  and  very 
un philosophical,  to  prejudge  and  reject  Revelation* 
which  professes  to  come,  and  possibly  may  come, 
from  God  ;  whi«  h  fairly  challenges  our  examination 
of  its  authenticity;  and  which  offers  to  enlighten 
our  understanding,  to  clear  up  all  the  doubts  by 
which  philosophy  distracts  us,  to  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  exalt 
our  nature  to  a  meetness  for  heaven.  It  seems,  that 
Revelation  makes  us  a  fair  and  candid  proposal :  it 
requires  no  slavish,  no  superstitious  submission  of 
the  understanding  ;  though  it  undertakes  to  inform 
our  reason,  and  lead  it  to  its  highest  atlainmenta  in 
those  things  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
natural  knowledge.  It  bids  us  examine,  and  hold  it 
fast  only  in  case  we  find  it  to  be  right.  This  is  just 
and  unexceptionable:  therefore,  on  this  ground  let 
us  begin  and  condqct  the  proposed  examination ; 
neither  taking  for  granted,  nor  prejudging,  but 
exercising  that  reason  which  even  Revelation  bids  us 
cultivate,  when  it  directs  us  all  to  be  as  mere  infants 
in  wickedness,  but  to  be  "  men  in  uuderslaoding." 
Let  us,  therefore,  keep  Revelation  before  our  eyes* 
t»  a  piece  of  evidence  containing  matter  of  a  moftt 
important  nature,  which  deserves  the  fairest  exami* 
nation  :  let  us  scrutinize  its  pretensions  with  all  our 
understanding;  and,  as  it  professes  to  be  the  revealed 
**  word  and  wisdom  of  God,"  and  "  the  power  of 
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God  tinlo  sah'aCion,  "  if  we  see  these  pretension!} 
cl'  '  loved,  let  us  give  ouraelves  up  impliciti);  to 
il.s  ^.....j.,ice. 

"  Instead  of  wishing  to  diseovcr  that  the  claims  of 
"  tlie  Scriptures  to  Divine  aulliority  are  unfounded, 
"  every  humhie  and  sinrere  man,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
"  who  is  conscious  of  liis  own  mental  weakness,  and 
"  recollects  the  perplexities  in  which  the  wisest  of 
"  men  have  heen  involved,  on  religfious  and  moral 
**  8uhje<ts,  will  wish  to  find,  at  Icng-th,  an  infallihie 
**  guide  ;  and  will  examine  the  evidences  for  the 
"  Bihle  with  an  anxious  desire  that  he  rnm/  find 
**  sufficient  reason  to  acknowledge  their  divine 
"  authority  :  and  he  will  feel,  that,  should  he  he 
"  disap[K>inted,  he  has  met  with  a  painful  misfor. 
"  tune,  and  not  a  mailer  for  triumph.  If  this 
••  temper  of  mind,  which  is  perfectly  consistent 
"  uilh  full,  ajid  even  severe  examination  of  the 
"  claims  of  Scripture,  does  not  exist,  the  person 
*•  destitute  of  it  is  neither  a  sincere,  nor  an  earnest 
**  inquirer  after  truth.  We  may  go  further,  and  say, 
•♦  tliiiUjfh  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudtre  the  argument, 
**  that,  if  the  person  examining  the  holy  Scriptures, 
♦*  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their  pretensions, 
♦*  has  had  the  means  of  oidy  a  general  acquaintance 
•*  willi  their  contents,  he  ought,  if  he  he  a  lover  of 
"  virtue  as  well  as  truth,  to  he  predisposed  in  their 
"  fittonr  ;  and  that,  if  he  is  not,  the  moral  state  of 
♦'  his  heart  is  liable  to  great  suspicion.  For  that  the 
•»  theological  s}stem  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  favour  of 
"  the  highest  virtues,  c&nnot  be  denied.  It  both 
**  prescrilies  them,  and  affords  the  strongest  possible 
"  motives  to  their  cultivation.  Love  to  God  and 
"  to  all  mankind;   meekness,  courtesy,  charily  ;  Ih^ 
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government  of  the  appetites  and  affections  M'ithin 
the  rules  of  teiD|>eranee  ;  the  renunciation  of  evil 
imaginations  and  sins  of  the  heart;  exact  justice 
in  all  our  deiUings ;  these,  and  indeed  every  other 
viitue,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and  personal,  are 
clearly  taught,  and  solemnly  commande<l.  And 
it  might  be  confidently  put  to  every  candid  per- 
son, however  sceptical,  whether  the  universal 
observance  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures  hy 
all  ranks  and  nations,  would  not  produce  the 
mo6t  beneficial  chauges  in  society,  and  secure 
universal  peace,  friendship,  and  happiness.  This 
he  would  uot  deuy  ;  this  has  been  acknoMledged 
by  some  infidel  writers  themselves.  And,  if  so,  if, 
after  all  the  bewildering  speculations  of  the  wisest 
men  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  which 
led  to  nothing  definite  and  influential,  a  book  is 
presented  to  us,  which  shews  us  what  virtue  is, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it ;  which  enforces 
it  with  sufiirient  sanctions,  and  points  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  commuiu't>  to  a  certain  remedy 
for  all  their  vices,  disorders,  and  miseries ;  we 
must  renounce  all  title  to  l>e  considered  as  lovers 
of  virtue  and  lovers  of  our  species,  if  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  interested  in  the  esiablishmeni  of  its 
claim  to  Divine  authority.  And,  hecaiufc  we  love 
virtue,  we  shall  icwA  that  the  proof  of  this  im- 
portant point  may  be  fouml  satisfactory.  This. 
i^urely,  is  the  temper  of  mind  we  ought  to  bring 
to  such  ati  inquiry;  ami  the  rejecliou  of  the 
Scriptures  by  those  wlio  are  ncU  under  its  influ- 
ence, is  rather  a  presumption  in  their  favour, 
than  a  consideration  which  throws  on  them  the 
least  discredit." 
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But,  as  we  are  to  exanunCy  we  must  necessarily  at 
firat  doubt.     I  mean,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  doubt  is  equally  renaoved  from  prejudication 
and  rejection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  mere  sense- 
leas,  unreasonable, and  superstitious  admission,  on  the 
other.     Where,  then,  am  I  to  begin  this  proposed 
course  of  examination  and  inquiry  %    Is  there  any 
clear  and  indisputable  truth  that  presents  itself  to 
the  mind,  and  affords  some  point  from  whence  we 
can  agree  to  take  our  departure  "f    Are  we  sure  of 
any  thing  %    Can  I,  to  whom  one  set  of  philosophers 
denies  a  «(mi,  and  the  other  a  body,  be  sure  even  that 
I  exist  I    Yes:   for  I  THINK;   and  therefore   I  AM. 
Co^o,  ergo  sum.     This  is  the  principle  which  Des 
Cartes  thought  to  be  the  only  sure  foundation-stone 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge  is 
built ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only  one  that  never  was 
doubted  by  any   reasonable  being.      Those  of  his 
disciples  who  doubted  of  all  the  rest  of  his  philoso- 
phy, as  not  possessing  a  full  and  sufficient  evidence, 
yet  admitted  this  first  principle  of  it ;  and  therefore 
got  the  name  of  Egoists,  because  they  proceeded  no 
further  than  to  the  belief  of  their  own  existence. 
This  may  be  considered,  then,  as  undeniable.     I 
am,  from  the  operations  and  ideas  of  my  own  mind, 
conscious  of  my  own  existence;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  doubt  it.     That  very  conscious- 
ness is  the  proof  of  the  fact ;   because  consciousness 
is  the  act  of  the  mind  adverting  to  its  own  operations, 
and  can  only  be  in  something  that  thinks  ;  and  what- 
ever thinks  must  be  a  living  being.     This  fact  of 
actual  existence,  and  the  power  of  thinking,  which 
constitutes  the  proof  by  which  the  fact  is  supported, 
assures  me,  that  I  have  a  living  principle,  capable  of 
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thinking,  willing,  acting,  and  understanding.  This 
peculiar  entity  I  call  my  goul;  including  in  that 
word  not  only  the  living  principle,  which  is  more 
emphatically  called  the  soul, —  but  also  its  will, 
thought,  intelligence,  and  activity,  which  are  some- 
times distinguished  by  the  word  mind.  Thus,  by 
means  of  consciougnesSf  I  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  my  sovdj  and  of  the  internal 
operations  of  my  nUnd.  But  I  have  also  the  power 
of  perception,  by  which  external  and  material  objects 
are  brought  to  my  knowledge,  through  the  means  of 
certain  senses.  This  is,  therefore,  the  ttet  of  my 
mind,  taking  notice  of  external  things  through  the 
medium  of  bodily  organs.  But,  as  the  sensations 
thence  arising  are  also  the  objects  of  my  conscious- 
ness, I  therefore  feel  assured  of  the  reality  of  those 
external  things  which  occasion  such  sensations. 


SECTION    IV. 


PROOF  OP  AH   INTBLLECTUAt   ANU   OK   A    MATERIAL    PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  SOUL  AND  OF  BODY. 


►Y  perceplion,  llien,  1  know  that  I  have  a  material 
pritiriple,  whirh  I  c-all  my  fioth/.  Of  these  two 
principles,  my  soul  aiul  body,  1  have  «li:*liiict  appre- 
iieiisionii.  To  the  first  belong  life,  free-will,  thouffhl, 
and  its  various  active  and  intellectual  modifications, 
which  are  the  proper  objects  of  consciousness.  To 
the  latter  belong  extension,  figure,  and  a  capability 
of  being  moved  and  acted  upon  :  these,  with  fbeir 
various  combinations,  are  the  proper  ohjccls  of  sense. 
There  is  no  common  attribute,  belonging  alike  bolb 
to  my  soul  and  body  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  I  conclutle, 
that  they  are  distinct  substances,  and  of  a  totally 
(Jifferent  nature.  I  conclude  that  tny  soul  is  dif. 
fernnt  from  every  tangible,  visible,  or  material  object, 
ho%vever  rarifiefl  or  refined  such  may  be,  and  from 
everj'  possible  modification  of  such ;  and  that  iln 
thinking,  willing,  and  acting  powers,  are  incapable 
of  resulting  from  them  ;  because  tliey,  however  com- 
bined or  diversified,  have  never  yet,  as  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  produced  either  life  or  thought ; 
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and,  from  Ihe  appareiil  coiilrariely  of  llicir  naliires, 
I  lake  il  lo  be  self-evidt'iil  lljey  jirver  can. 

"•  It  is  clear,  lliat  aloniti,  in  iheir  oriuinal  stale,  do 
*'  not  think  ;    for  llionglit  is,  in  its  nature,  perfectly 
*•  simple  an<l  indivisible.     Hnt,   if  eacb  atom  were 
**  a    thinking    l)ein^',    iml    oidy    would    millions   of 
"  thoughts,  but  uiillions  <»f  thinking  beings,  exist 
"  in  such  a  compound  of  atoms  as  man.     Nor  do 
"  atoms   think    in  any   aggreg-ate,  —  or  under  any 
"  organization  ;    for  a  mere  acrumnlalion  of  atoms 
'^  cannot  think,  imless  the  original  atoms  were  pos- 
"  sessed  of  thought.     IMor  can  atoms  derive  thought 
"  from  any  relative  fK>silion  :    nor  can   the  altenu- 
"  ation  of  mailer  produce  thought.     Air,  heat,  and 
'*  light,   approxiuiatc    no   nearer   lo    Ihonght    I  ban 
"  stones,  lead,  or  earth.     Therefore,  lo  8ay  that  the 
"  soul  is  a  material  substance,  eminently   refined, 
"aubtle,  or  sethereal,  is  speaking  wilhoul  meaning. 
**'  Nor  is  thought  the  result  of  the  chemical  pro- 
"  perties   of    matter, —  nor    of    any   operations  of 
"  such  :    nor  is  it   Hie  result   of  motion, —  nor  any 
*•  combination  of  motions;    for  moliun  is   nothing 
"  but  a  change  of  place,  or  a  continued  succession 
♦•  of  such  changes.     Therefore,  a  cannon-bail,  vlien 
**  moving  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  bom 
♦•  approaches  no  nearer  to  ihonght  than  it  did  wheri^ 
*♦  it  was  at  rest.      Nor  does  the  elei-tric  fluid,  or 
•'  rays  of  light, — than  brass,  marble,  ur  dust.     Nor 
"  can   thought   be  xvpeinrlf/rd  lo  matter,  so  as  to 
"  make    that    mailer   vufiitatwe.      for,  if   ihonght 
"  were  supposed   to  be  created  wilhont  a  lliinkini 
**  mibstance  or  being,  in   Mliicli    it   inlirreij  as  its 
*•  attribute,    it   wnuUI   bo   supposing   an   al»snrdilv.^ 
"  Aud,  if  mailer  be  u  perfect  bub^luuce,  in  all  il 
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>ntial  qualities,  arilece<lently  to  llie  annexation 
••'Of  thought,  and  thought,  as  we  have  seen,  he  not 
•*  one  of  those  properties;  then,  thon^Hi  ihonghl 
**  irere  annexed  to  matter,  still  it  would  not  he 
•*  inherent  in  it: — it  would  not  be  its  nttrihnie;  but 
■*  %vould  be  an  attribute  without  a  suhjecl.  it 
•*  would  uo  more  lie  one  of  the  pro|>erlies  of  Uiutter 
**  Ihaii  it  was  betbre ;  and,  if  separated  from  it  aguin, 
»«  would  leave  the  matter  stMl  jierfect  as  it  was  be- 
"  fore,  previous  to  the  annexation,  the  matter  was 
"  not  cogitative;  nor  i«  it  so  after  the  supposed 
^*  annexation;  for  the  matter  itself  thinks  no  more 
**  tlian  il  did.  I'he  supposition,  therefore,  is  an 
"  al>»urdity," 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  soul  is  not  material, 
and  having'  proved,  in  another  place,  that  it  is 
not. —  as  some  contend  —  a  mere  succession  or 
chain  of  ideas  and  exercises ;  it  follows,  that  il  is  an 
immateriul,  im[)erishable,  iutellectuul  substance, — 
the  Bubfect  of  attributes, — the  author  of  actions,^ 
arcountable  to  God, — and  destined  to  immortality. 
But,  if  any  one  asserts  that  matter  can  protlui  e  life 
or  thought,  let  him  bring  forward  his  proof.  Till 
tbeo,  I  will  not  believe  it,  but  conclude,  on  what 
app«ir»  to  me  sufficient  evidence,  that  my  soul  is,  in 
ils  nature,  immaterial,  spiritual,  imperishable,  and 
immortal.  By  the  soul  being  an  immortal  substance, 
I  mean,  that  it  does  not,  when  death  causes  a  sepa- 
ration between  it  and  the  body,  lose  any  of  its 
powers,  or  l>ecorne  insensible  to  happiness  or  misery. 
The  death  of  the  l>ody  really  means  nothing  more 
than  a  tteparalion  of  body  and  houl,  and  a  consequent 
rxtinction  or  suspcusittu  of  the  living  powers  of  the 
IiimW.    during   >nt  It    il>  ><  p.n/tlioii    from    the    li^illg 
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principle.  The  »r»ul  is  Uien  still  capalile  of  living 
for  ever,  with  all  its  powers,  because  it  is  a  liviug 
principle.  If  it  lives  iu  the  presence  and  eiijo\ineut 
of  God,  it  is  necessarily  ia  happiness :  — and  that  is 
the  real  life  of  the  «om/,  as  the  presence  of  the 
soul  is  the  real  life  of  ihe  bo(Uf.  If  il  lives  tianished 
from  God,  and  from  the  blessedness  of  his  appro- 
bation, it  is  then  as  necessarily  in  misery,  and  misery 
extreme.  This  is  truly  the  death  of  the  soul,  and 
U>  this  death  it  ur  subject.  But  this  i»  not  a  death 
which  implies  insensibility:  but  ruther  the  extremity 
of  torment,  which,  from  the  nulure  of  its  cause,  is 
Iwith  entUcMM  and  liopelegs^ — a  death  that  nerer  dies! 
The  demoustrdlioii,  llien,  of  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial,  living  principle,  called  the  soul,  so  far 
from  its  existence  being  problematical,  seems  to  be 
the  first  clear  result  in  the  science  of  huntan  nalure 
that  follows  from  the  undeniable  fuel  of  individual 
existence. 

But,  though  Ihe  consciousness  of  this  fact  is  as- 
sumed as  the  ground-Mork  of  the  Cartesian  philo- 
•ophy,  yet  its  applicability  as  the  fonndution  for 
certain  knowledge  was  not  first  discovered  by  Des 
Cartes.  lie,  indeed,  saw  that  men  had  been  led 
into  error,  by  submitting  implicitly  to  the  dogmas 
of  Aristotle,  as  if  they  had  been  infallible;  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  begin  by  doubting,  until  he 
posM-xHctI  sihIi  cogent  evidence  as  coiupelled  bus 
UHscnt.  iJut,  lliough  lie  (icrceived  that  the  fact  of 
his  own  exis^lcnce  was  a  certain  truth,  and  ^m  so 
delighted  with  the  sup|H>scd  discovery  as  to  build 
his  yyH((*in  «»n  il  ;  yet  \\v  find  from  Cic«  r(»,  that  it 
was  applied  In  llic  ^mwv  [turpose  as  lon^^  Inu  k  as  Ihe 
time  of  Sncralcs.     Suuic  aucieal  philosophers  hud, 
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indeed,  denied  ihe  existence  of  the  soul,  because 
the\  could  not  understaud  il»  nature  ;  but,  iia  we 
l»ve  eitd«>voureJ  lo  prove  its  cvhtence  l)y  consri- 
f,  ami  lo  shew  its  immortality  by  itti  immatr- 

Khy,  so  Socrates  proved  its  existenrt;  in  the  same 
way,  ami  shewed  its  immortality  by  its  principle  of 
scif-rootioii,  anil  its  power  of  self-determination. 
ludeed,  all  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
aeem  resolvable  either  into  those  which  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  goal  itself, — s\ich  as  its  desires,  passions, 
seuse  of  good  and  evil,  its  increase  in  knowledge 
and  fierfeclion,  its  power  of  self-motinn,  self-deler- 
minalion,  &c., — or  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  the 
wise,  just,  and  good  Creator  of  all  things ;  as  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  must  do  right,  and 
wilh  whose  character  it  would  be  ul>solutely  incon- 
siiitent,  that  the  virtuous,  the  good,  and  the  holy, 
»houid  be  left  without  an  hereafter;  —  left  merely  to 
this  stale,  iu  which  they  would  be,  of  all  men,  the 
IDO^L  miserable. 

But,  though  this  latter  head  of  argument  may  lie 
lietter  adapted  to  men  unacquainted  with  abstract 
reasoning,  yet  Socrates  chose  the  former,  ''  Be 
"  assured,"  sayehe,  "that  nothing  of  yon,  except  the 

bo<ly,  is  mortal ;  for  it  is  not  this  external  ligurf; 

that  falls  under  the  notice  of  \onr  senses,  whicli 
**  constitutes  your  being:  —  'tis  the  soul,  and  not 
*'  the  hod>/,  that  makes  Ihe  real  man.  Know,  then, 
"  thai,  yon  are  a  god, —  if  he  can  be  said  to  possess 
"'■  divinity,  who  has  life,  inlelligcn<'c,  mentor},  aixl 
'^  foresight  in  himself;  and  who  rules,  governs,  and 
f  moves  Ihe  body  allolted  ti»  him,  as  the  supreme 
*'  (iod  does  the  universe.  An<l  as  (iud,  mIio  is  eternal, 
"  giveii  motion  to  the  world,  which  is,  in  purl,  uior- 
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"  tal  ;  SO  the  immortal  soul  moves  the  liody,  which 

"  issubjecl   lo  conuplioii.      For,  tlioiigh  you  know 

"  not  iphul   the  soul  is,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  are 

"  you  not  coiiscioM  of  its  existence  I     Are  you  not 

"  conscious  that  it  has  the  power  of  self-motion  t 

*'■  Whatever    is  always   in    motion    is  eternal ;    hut 

*'  that  which  communicates  motion  to  another,  yet 

**  is  itself  impelled   by  some  external  agent,  must 

"  necessarily  cease  to  live  when  the  motion  ceases, 

"  That,   therefore,   alone,  which    moves    itself,   can 

'*  never  cease  to  move ;  Iwcause  it  is  never  deserted 

'•  by  itself.      Besides,  such  a  motion  must  be  the 

"  source  and  principle  of  all  other  motion  whatever. 

"  Now  a  principle  has  nt>  orig-in  ;   for  from  it  all 

"  things  are  derived,  yet  it  is  itself  derived  from 

"  nothing ;    otherwise  it    would    l>e   uo   principle. 

"  And,  if  it   has   no  beginning,    it,    consequently, 

"  must  have  no  end  ;  because,  being  once  extinct,  it 

'*  could  neither  be  reproduced  by  another,  nor,  of 

**  itself,  give  birth  to  any  thing;  since  all  things  must 

♦'  necessarily  spring   from  some  principle.      Hence 

^'  it  is,  that  the  principle  of  mutittn  is  in  that  being 

"  which  moves  by  an   intrinsic  power  of  its  own, 

'•  and  which  can  neither  have  a  beginning  nor  an 

"  ent] ;    otherwise  the  whole  heavens  would  go  to 

"  wreck,  and   all   nature  be  at   a   utand,  Milhont  a 

•♦  possibility  of  recovering  any  power  whereby   she 

•'  might  be  set  in  motion  as  at  first.     Since,  then, 

♦*  it  is  manifest,   that   MJiafevcr  moves   of  itself  is 

'•'  eternal,  who  can    deny   that    the   human    soul    is 

''*  endowed   with   the  same  power *<     For  whatever 

*•  being   is  set  in    motion   by   external   impul.<}e,   is 

•'  inanimate,  or  uitliout  a  soul;    but  an  animale<l 

■  being  is  moved  by  a  pmpcr  intrinsic  motion  of 
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I*'  its  own.  For  lUi*  poner  ii$  nnliirul  and  peculiar 
[*'  to  the  soul.  And  t«itice  it  alone,  of  uJI  otlirr 
t"  beings,  moves  itself,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  thai  ii 
never  ha<l  u  tK>ginuing,  and  that  il  will  continni' 
h  for  ever." 

To  uiul«Ts|and  lliis  riylilly,  \vr  nnisl  4»liservp,  ijinl 

{Socrates  had  hefore  said,  that  the  soul  is  deprived  from 

[God,  aiid  is  Joined  in  an  ailolted  bD<ly  :  it  i;*,  Uiere* 

fore,  etridenily  in  this  sense,   Ihal  he  sayn  it  had  no 

^begrinning  ;  for  he  considered   il  iw  a  portion  of  the 

.DetlVt  as  a  particle  of  divine  life,  entrusted  to  our 

(eeping,  proeeedin<^    from  God,   and  returning   to 

[Him  ag^am  after  a  certain  period,  to  live  with  llini 

for  ever. 

No  one,  enlijfhlent'd  l»y  the  StTiptures,  wlielher  lie 

laekiiowled^e  his  ohli^alion  to  thcin  or  not,  has  ever 

jlieen  lielrayetl  into  so  j»'real  an  absurdity  as  to  ileny 

the  individualitff  of  the  Iniman  soul  ;  and  >el,  where 

fllie     li',iht    of    Kevelalion    h:it*    not    spread,   altsuid 

and  destructive  to  morals  as  tlii.s  notion  is,  it  very 

^extensively    prevails.       "  The   opinion,"  m\s   Mr. 

at<«on,   '*  that  the  human  soul  »'.*  «  part  of  Got/, 

**  enclosed    for  a  »liorl   (itnc  in  mailer,  hul  still  a 

"  portion  of  His  essence,  nms  lhrou<;li  nnicli  of  the 

^*  Greek  plnhwophy.     It  is  slill  more  ancient  than 

that :  and,  at   the   present  day,  llie  same  opinion 

**  destroys  all  idea  of  accounlaliilily  auMHip:   those, 

*^  who,  in  India,  follow  the  Brahniinical  system.    The 

P'  hftwan  soul  is  God  ;  and  the  nets  of  the  hiimnn 

"•  ttmil    are,  therefore,    the   nctm   of  Hod.       'J'his    is 

"  the    popular    argunienl,    by    which    their   crimes 

•re  justified.". 

Il  is,  however,  due  lo  Socrates,  to  «»lis«'r\f\  llial  he 
Irdured  ijo  such  consc<pn»nces  from   I  In    nolKiu, — 
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Perhaps,  he  meant  only  to  exhibit,  by  a  strong  and 
bold  image,  a  view  of  man's  relation  to  God,  liy 
rrealion,  when  He  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul" — the 
son  of  God.  Scripture  gives  a  jierfect  view  of  this 
divine  original  ;  shewing  man  to  he  still  a  moral  and 
an  accounlahle  being,  who,  after  his  day  of  probation, 
is  to  be  judged  for  the  things  done  in  the  body.  The 
ancient  heathen  sages  certainly  speak  of  him  as  an 
emanation  from  God,  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  mind, 
separated  for  a  season,  to  return  again,  and  be  re> 
absorbed  by  the  original  Source  of  perfection,  as  a 
beam  of  divine  light,  a  particle  of  ethereal  fire,  sent 
forth  from  the  uncreated  Sun,  to  be  re-unifed  here- 
after to  its  parent  orb.  But  it  seenis,  that  they 
applied  this  language  only  to  the  good  man,  and 
urged  it  as  an  incentive  to  virtuous  exertion.  The 
Brahniinicul  heathen  of  the  present  day  have  per^erteil 
it  to  a  very  ditierent  purpose. 

"  The  Scripture  account,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  is, 
"  that  the  soid  is  from  God  I»y  creation.  Tlie  rcfine- 
"  nient  of  pa^xm  philosophy  gives  this  subtle  and 
''  fatal  perversion,  that  it  is  from  him  by  emanation^ 
"  or  separation  of  essence,  and  still  remains  a  sep;i- 
"  rate  portion  of  God,  seeking  its  return  to  Him. 
"  Revelation,  indeed,  taught,  that  the  souls  of  the 
**  just  returned  to  (iod  at  death, —  not  to  lose  their 
**  individuality,  but  to  be  united  to  llini  in  holy  and 
"  delighlful  c'oinmnuion.  The  philosophic  perver- 
"  sion  «as,  that  the  jMiiis  so  se}>iinitt'd  frotn  God, 
"  and  connected,  for  a  lime,  with  mutter,  would  be 
*'  re>uiiited  lo  the  great  Source  by  rcfusionysna  tirop 
*'  of  water  to  the  ocean.  Thus  piiilohnphy  refineil 
*^  npuM  llic  4l(H'lrinc  of  nnniorUi]il\.  Iill  it  ronverlcd 
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it  'in\o  annUiilalifin  itself;  forsoil  is,  n^  lo  ilistiiicl 
consciousfiess    and    pfrsonality."      Bishop    War- 
ktirton  proves,  ihnt  llKuipcli  the  doclrinc  of  fniure 
awards  and  piinislimenU  was  taupftit  by  I  he  Pylha- 
>ric,  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  schools,  yet 
that   il  was  tanghl  only  lo   the  iKiptihwc,  to  render 
ttheir  obedience  more  secure;    but  llial  ihey  ihem- 
elves  could  not  believe  what  they  prttpaifuletl,  be- 
iiwe  il  is  totally  incompatible  with   their  derided 
[(•pinion  of  the  soul's  beine;  part  of  God,  discerpled 
[from  Hiro,  and  to  be  re-nnited  to  Him  by  refusion. 
[And  they  usetl  not  these  wortis  as  hi|£fhly  fifiurative 
jexpreasions ;  but  held  universally,  that  the  soul  was 
eternal,  a  parU  fint^,  as  well  as  t)  jmrtl'  post^  which 
the  Latins  expressed  by  the  word  sempitvrnns.     But 
when  Ibey  held  the  pre  and  poat  existence  of  the 
rjioul,  il  must  not  be  supposed   they  held  it    to  l)e 
elemal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar  existence;  but  that 
it  was  discerptetl  froui  the  substance  of  Go«l,  in  time, 
and  would,  irt  time,  be  rejoined,  and  resolved  into  it 
lin.    They  differed,  however,  as  to  the  time  of  this 
tnion  and  resolution  :  the  g^realer  part  holding  it 
lo  l>e  at  death  ;  the  Pytha<:roreans,  not  till  after  many 
transmi^^tions.      The  Platonists  steered  a  middle 
course,  and  supposed,  that  the  unpolluted  would  be 
so  re-unite<l  immediately  on  death  ;  but  those  which 
had  conlracte<l  defilement,  not  until  after  purification 
in  successive  l>odies. 

''  Some  learned  men,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  have 
'•  Ihouffht  Bishop  >Varburton  to  be  mistaken,  and 
"  Ihiil  the  resorption  of  these  sages  was  not  incom- 
patible with  distinct  consciousness  and  individu- 
ality ;  but  rcccut  researches  into  thecorrespondiuf^ 
*•  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  bears  out  this  acute 
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uiiil  lfiU'iie«!  riKHi  io  tlie  full  length  uf  hia  coii- 
^**  elusion.  I'or  I  he  liiiuloos  contemplate  God  as 
"  happy,  hy  beiti^^  destitute  of  ideas,  and  reposing 
"  in  infinite  pliK-idity,  perfectly  abstracted,  uud  void 
"  of  consciousness.  The  man,  whose  life  is  like  a 
"  sweet  sleejj,  and  who  does  not  even  desire  (itni,  is 
*'  chai»g:ed  into  lliia  happy  image,  and  obtains  al>- 
"  sorption  into  Brumlni.  That  this  doctrine  of 
"  absorption  is  taken  by  Iheni  literally,  is  clear  from 
"  hence,  that  there  are  sonic  amonj^'  them  who  oppose 
"  it,  and  say,  that  the  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  cx- 
"  istence  by  absorption  is  abonnnable," 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  pen-eive,  that  the  revealed 
iloctrine  of  the  soul's  creation  by  God,  liad,  in   the 
time  of  Socrates,  degenerated  into  a  notion  of  its 
emanation  from  Mim ;    and   that  this  error  was  at 
length  brought  to  il»  utmost  progress  of  corrupt  and 
immoral  iiiHiiciice,  b>  the  nolioii  uf  a  fiiuil  ahsorption, 
Socrates,  however,  (hough  nifecteil  with  ibis  error, 
the  emanation  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  it  existed  in  ils 
early  stage,  \et   proved  the  existence  of  the  soul  by 
our  consciousness,  in  the  same  mo<le  of  argument- 
at  ion   which    Des  Carles  afterwards   need ;    and   he 
shewed  its  immortality  by  its  principle  of  self-motion. 
Quinctiliaii  gives  us,  in  few  words,  the  same  argu- 
ment, without  the  objectionable  part.    lie  says,  "The 
**  soul  is  immortal;  because  whatever  has  a  principle 
"  of  self-motion  is  immortal  ;    and  the  soul  has  a 
"  principle  of  self-motion."     Cicero  also  had  a  high 
opinion  of  this  Socratic  argument;  observing,  that 
''  notwithstanding  the  united  clamour  of  the  whole 
"  herrl  of  plebeian  pliilosopliei-s,  (for  no  better  name 
**  do  the}    who   tlissent   from    Plato    and    Socrates 
**  deserve,)  U'l  not  onl>  will  Ihej  never  express  any 
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"  thing  so  elegantly,  but  never  perceive  the  force  of 
"  this  accurate  and  conchisive  piece  of  reasoning." 
The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  mind  being  con- 
scious of  its  own  motion,  by  an  inherent,  and  not  by 
an  external  power,  its  immortality  followst,  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  Its  liberty  and  free  agency 
seem  to  be  provable  by  the  tsame  method. 


SECTION    V. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  PERCEPTION  PROVES  A  COMPOUND  BEING. 

J.  PERCEIVE,  then,  that  I  exist,  and  that  I  am  a 
compound  being,  consisting  of  soul  and  body  ;  but 
tliat  this  my  body  and  soul,  though  of  natures  en- 
tirely different,  are  yet  united  together,  and  form  one 
being,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand.  This  body,  united  with,  and  actuated 
by,  my  soul,  is  called  an  animal  body  ;  and  it  is  with 
respect  to  this  united  body  and  soul,  that  I  am 
conscious  of  personal,  individual  existence:  for  I 
cannot  conceive  of  myself,  at  present,  but  as  a  com- 
pound being. 

Not  only  does  consciousness  assure  me  of  this, 
when  it  takes  notice  of  the  sensations  which  I  feel 
from  the  perception  of  external  objects ;  but  I  am 
also  assured  of  it  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
power  of  perception  is  exerted.  For  my  mind 
perceives  external  objects  by  the  means  and  in- 
strumentality of  certain  bodily  organs,  which  God 
has  given  me  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  cannot  per- 
ceive any  object,  unless  some  impression  be  made 
upon  the  proper  organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  nn- 
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uetliate  application  of  the  object,  or  l)y  some  proper 
medium  which  passes  heluecu  the  object  and  the 
organ. 

TUeae  are  facta  known  by  experience ;  but  no 
TftMon  can  be  assigned  fur  them,  except  that  !«uch  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  who  best  knows  what  powers 
are  best  suited  to  our  present  condition.  So,  not 
only  mu^t  the  impression  be  made  on  the  very  organ 
of  sense  itself,  but  it  must  from  thence  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ner»t;*,and  by  these  to  the  brain.  The 
whole  power  of  perception  is  therefore  carried  itito 
effect  by  its  proper  media  or  ingtrument*.  In  three 
of  the  senses,  the  air,  the  light,  or  certain  effluvia, 
are  respectively  the  proper  medium  l>y  whirh  an 
impression  is  made  on  the  organ  ;  and  in  all  of  thr-m 
(he  organ  serves  only  as  a  medium  by  which  an  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  nerve :  the  nerve  serves  onJy 
as  a  medium  by  which  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
bruin:  and  the  brain  serves  only  as  a  medium  by 
whirh  the«oi{/  is  aft'ected. 

This  is  the  train  of  machinery  which  God  has  pro- 
vided)  to  carry  on  the  process  of  our  perceptions : 
al  least,  we  cannot  trace  il  farther,  as  to  the  material 
part.      Althis  stage   the  intellectual  hegina ;  for,  by 
the  law  of  our  nature,  these  impressions  are  followed 
by   certain  operations  of  our  mind.     Such   iw  the 
royslerious  link   which   unites  the  material  with  the 
iulelleclual   world  ;  and   which  shews  me,  that  (his 
being,  which  1  call  SELF,  is   compounded  of  bodt/ 
and  soul.      I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Socratic 
jtrhool   carried  it  too  far,  when  they  looked  on  our 
l>odie«  as  being  no  part  of  tnir  real  self:    '■'■  ^eqtte 
mos  corpora  snmus."     Tor  though,  in   the    words 
of  £schine8,   (Axiocho  cv.)    "  ff^e  are  soul,  an  im- 
VOL.  I.  H 
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mortal  principle,  enclosed  in  a  mortal  prison-house. 

Il/inc  IU¥  yap  t^'v^^t  ^wov  a$ayaTov  i^  ^rtirm  icaretoyfuvoy  ^uptM* 

yet  we  can  conceive  no  created  being  to  be  pure 
spirit,  without  any  body  whatever.  Such  state  of 
existence  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  Creator,  the 
Father  of  the  sprits  of  all  flesh:  and,  though  our 
present  body  will  be  separated  from  the  soul  by 
death,  yet  we  shall  soon  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  to  make 
it  probable  that  death  occasions  an  eternal  sepa- 
ration ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bo<ly  and 
soul  will  l>e  re-united,  with  more  perfect  powers. 
For  the  intent  of  a  body  seems  to  be,  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  soul's  activity  :  and,  as  the  capacity  of 
the  body  becomes  exalted,  so  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  soul  seem  to  be  admitted  to  a  freer  and  more 
unrestrained  operation. 

That  the  nature  of  the  budi/  has  this  effect  on  the 
soul,  seems  evident  from  what  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Willis,  in  dissecting  a  fool.  Besides  the  smallness 
of  the  brain,  he  observed,  that  the  nerves  callcfl  the 
intercostal  pair,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  constant  intercourse  between 
the  brain  and  the  heart,  were,  in  the  fool,  remarkably 
small,  and  provided  wilh  less  numerous  branches; 
SO  llmt  tiie  rlirtlinguiahing  difl^crence  between  man 
and  {MUtc  was,  in  him,  almost  entirely  wanting. 
The  head  and  the  heart  have  a  certain  correspon*!- 
encc,  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  the  par  vuffitm, 
whirh  are  ctmimon  both  to  man  and  beast.  But  in 
man  there  is  a  further  and  more  special  conmunii- 
ralion,  occasioned  by  the  bnuiches  vf  the  intercostal 
|KnV,  sent  from  I  he  cn'rical  plcrus  to  I  he  heart  and 
pnccordia ;  by  which  means,  the  heart  and  brain  of 
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man  huvc  a  niiiUial  and  very  inlimato  concern  with 
each  oilier,  more  than  is  in  oilier  creatures.  Where- 
fore Dr.  Willis  thinks,  that  hrntes  are,  as  it  were,  ma- 
cliines  made  uilli  a  simple  and  less  operosc  apparatus, 
and,  bein«?  endowed  with  only  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  molion,  are  determined  to  do  the  same  things. 
But  in  man  there  is  a  great  variety  of  motions  and 
actions;  for,  by  the  commerce  of  the  aforesaid  ccr- 
rietil  ple<nts,  ihe  conceptions  of  the  brain  presently 
affect  the  heart,  and  ajj^itate  its  vessels  and  whole 
appendage,  lo^^ether  with  the  diaphragm;  —  from 
whence  an  alteration  in  the  blood,  the  pulse,  and 
respiration.  So,  on  the  contrary,  when  any  thing 
aflerts  the  heart,  those  impressions  are  not  only 
retorted  to  the  brain  l»y  the  same  duct  of  (he 
nerves;  bnl  also  the  bloo<l  ilseif  Hies  to  the  brain 
with  a  different  and  unusual  course,  and  there  agi- 
laling  the  animal  spirits  with  divr»rs  impulst^,  pro- 
ihices  viirious  conceptions  and  thoughts  in  (he  mind. 
Hence,  the  ancient  divines  and  philosophei-s  mar?e 
Ihe  heart  the  sejit  of  wisdom  ;  and  certainly,  says  he, 
the  works  of  wisdom  and  virtue  do  much  depend 
upon  this  commerce  l>elween  the  heart  and  (lie 
brain.     It  ap|)eiirs,  then,  that,  in  man,  the  spirits  tint 

I  are  <»nv«iyeil  fron)  ihe  brain  to  the  prsecordia,  pass 
two  different  ways.     One  i'ov  the  service  of  the  vital 

fiinclioinf,  and  another  fur  the  reciprocal  impressions 
of  the  ttffcctions.  IJut,  as  beasts  are  void  of  discre- 
tion, atid  but  little  subject  to  various  and  different 
passions,  all  their  spirits,  whatever  use  they  are 
designed  for,  are  conveyed  one  and    the  same  way  ; 

'and  in  !»  fo«d  or  idiol,  very  nearly  the  same  is  observ- 

abl. 

^•ce  Willis.  Nvnoruni  DesciTplio  et  I'sus. 
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THE  SOUL  19  THE  PERCIPIENT;  THF.  BODY  ONLY  THE  IN- 
STRUMENT, WHOSE  DESTRUCTION  DESTROYS  NOT  THE 
POWERS  OF  THE  PERCIPIENT. 


JL  HOUGH  for  the  a]K>ve,  and  for  oilier  reasons,  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive  of  myself,  but  aa,  in  fact,  at 
present,  a  com|>oun<l  being;  yel  I  believe,  that  such 
compound  stale  is  not  essential  to  my  existence,  us  a 
living,  thinking  being  ;  because  the  living  principle, 
in  which  thought,  and  consciousness,  and  perception, 
and  self-will  exist,  appears  to  possess  those  powers 
inherently,  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  and  consti- 
tution; and  thou|s:h  it  be,  in  fact,  united  to  a  material 
substance,  vet  in  that  substance  there  is  no  life  or 
intelligence  whatever.  It  is  not  the  body  that  per- 
ceives, but  the  soul,  through  the  metiium  of  bodily 
organs.  No  one,  therefore,  can  say,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  might  not  have  given  us  the  same  power  of 
perception  which  we  now  possei»s,  without  any  such 
organs  of  sense.  And,  for  the  following  reasons,  I 
feel  assured,  that  when  I  put  ofj"  this  mortal  body, 
and  the  separation  occasioned  by  death  lakes  place, 
my  powers  of  life,  perception,  and  intelligeuce,  will, 
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in  many  respects,  he  increased  ratlier  limn  diniiniblied 
ordejilroyed.  Firsl,  because  il  is  often  observetl,  lliut 
llie  powers  of  Hie  soul  are  greatest  wlien  the  hotly  is 
sinking  into  dissolution.  Secondly,  because  it  in 
probnhle  that  there  are  other  created  beings  nho 
have  greater  powers*  of  perception  than  we  have, 
Uioiigh  they  have  no  such  organs  as  we  are  provided 
with.  Thirdly,  because  during  dreams,  the  soul, 
uncontrolled  and  independent,  «ings  its  course  to 
regions,  to  events,  and  to  actions,  with  which  the 
body  is  utterly  unconnected;  so  that  it  sees  wilhoul 
employing  the  organs  of  sight;  —  hears  without 
employing  the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  performs  a 
UiODsand  actions  without  the  intermediation  of  the 
l>odily  agents.  And  lastly,  because  the  Supreme 
Being  perceives  every  thing  that  is,  though  He  is 
altogether  w  ithout  body,  parts,  or  composition.  On 
the  whole,  1  conclude,  that  these,  our  present  organs, 
which  are  mere  instruments,  are  not,  in  their  nature, 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  soul's  (Xissessing  any 
ipower  of  perception  at  all ;  but  that,  by  the  will  of 
C<kJ,  our  souls  are  at  present  <ircnm8cribed,  and 
confined  in  their  powers  of  perce|>t ion,  by  this  union 
with  such  bodily  organs.  I  am  circumscribed,  there- 
fore, in  the  power  of  perceiving  distant  objects,  by 
the  actual  state  and  condition  of  my  et/r  ;  but,  by  an 
instrunieul  of  greater  capacity,  namely,  a  telescope^ 
lean  perceive  objects  vastly  more  distant:  and  so, 
by  other  instruments,  of  nicer  or  more  powerful 
construction,  my  soul's  jxiwers  can  be  more  exten- 
sively exerteil.  As  the  soul  sees  by  means  of  the 
eye,  in  the  very  sitme  sense  as  it  sees  by  means  of  a 
lelfitco|>e, — so  thai  neither  the  eye  nor  the  telescope 
is  the  piTcipieni^  but  merely  the  Uustrument  of  per- 
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ception, — 1  consequently  believe,  that  though  death 
se|jarates  the  soul  from  tlie  body,  and  may  extinguisli 
or  suspend  the  use  of  the  present  medium  by  which 
our  perceptions  are  accompUshed,  yet  it  will  not 
extinguish  nor  suspend,  but  will  rather  enlarge  and 
invigorate,  thJH  and  every  olher  active  and  intellec- 
tual j?OM?er  of  the  living  principle. 
»'The  important  fact,  that  it  is  my  soul  which  per- 
ceives,—  that  it  perceives  by  means  of  the  bodily 
organ,  as  by  a  mere  instrument, — and  that  the  /)«•- 
ceptive  faculty  is  not  in  the  bodily  organ  itself, — 
is  proved  by  various  experiments.  For  instance,  in 
the  visive  faculty,  it  is  proved,  that  it  is  the  soul 
that  sees,  and  not  the  eye  ;  for  the  object  seen  ap- 
pears but  one,  though  seen  with  tivo  eyes.  VV  hereas, 
if  it  was  the  eye  which  saw,  then  every  object  would 
be  multiplied  according  to  the  number  of  the  eyes  ; 
because  the  objects  that  present  themselves  to  the 
eyes  are  undenialdy  painted  with  minute  exactness 
on  the  retina  of  each  eye.  The  most  celeliraled 
anatomists  and  philosophers,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern, have  puzzled  themselves  to  accoiml  why  we  see 
not  double  with  two  eyes.  Galen  anti  oliiers  assert, 
that  there  is  a  coalition  of  the  optic  nerves  behind 
the  OS  spheroides.  The  Bartholines  contend,  that 
those  nerves  actually  become  confuundrd  in  8ul»- 
stJince.  Dr.  Gil)son  stns,  that  they  are  united  by 
the  closest  conjunction,  but  not  confusion  of  fibre: 
while  Des  Cartes  and  Dr.  Briggs  deny  both  the  fuel 
and  the  conclusion  from  it,  and  contend  for  the 
singleness  of  vision  from  the  similar  purnllelism  and 
tension  pf  those  nerves  proceeding  from  the  retina 
to  the  brain,  and  ^stfnipatfn/  between  those  parts, 
|Kl  (liat  when  the  image  is  painted  on  the  Siinie  cor- 
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re>i|>ondingf  sympalliiziug:  [i:u-u  ul  eaili  if^tinn,  (lie 
iiaine  eflVrts  art-  prixliiced,  and  the  santt'  notice  i:^ 
can'ied  furward,  and  so  iiii[)arted  to  tlit-  suul.  But 
Itiis  may  convey  tu>o  similar  notict^:*,  l>nt  uol  onv 
ealire  notice ;  nor  can  any  one  feel  ltini(«i.ir  llir  niser 
for  lliese  learned  explanations,  nnk-ss  lie  eillier  lake 
llie  iiilierent  power  of  the  soul  into  Ihe  account,  or 
be  coiiteiil  to  rest  satisfied  willi  words  vvillionl  dis- 
tinct ideas.  Sir  Immw  Newton,  in  Ids  Optics,  assumes 
the  fact, that  llie optic  nerves  ilu  unite-  and, as  to  the 
supposed  conse(|uence, —  namely,  llie  union  ot  the 
object — he  proposes  it  as  a  question,  sa\inj^',  "  Are 
**  not  the  objects  seen  w  illi  both  eycH  unitetl,  where 
**  the  optic  nerves  meet  before  they  corae  into  Ihe 
•  brain  f" 

Hut  all  these  incpiiries  must  end,  at  last,  in  an 
iiivc^ligalion  of  the  powers  of  the  perceptive  faculty 
of  the  soul  ;  for  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  to  accoinil 
for  such  our  perceptions;  either  from  the  pictures 
oil  ibe  retina,  or  tiie  impulses  conveyed  by  the 
uerves;  or  by  their  coalition,  confusion,  union, 
conjunction,  or  {karallelism  ;  or  by  any  other  mere 
b<Hiily  operation  whatever. 

An  to  the  itoliun,  that  we  gradually  leurn  tu  see, 
and  acquire,  by  experience,  a  habit  of  correcliny  Ihe 
false  notices  of  Ihe  eye,  and  of  conchnlitig  thai  ihe 
olijcct  w  one,  although  we  sec  it  as  two,  it  ma)  l)e 
best  answered  by  a  simple  denial  ;  for  no  oue  has 
efer  been  able  to  adduce  any  fact  to  prove  that  we 
ev«;r  saw  otherwise  than  we  now  see  ;  nor  have  we 
Huy  rca-'^m  to  conclude  that  the  youngest  infants  see 
iu  any  other  maimer  than  we  ourselves  do.  How 
could  the  c^es,  iwtui'ulli/  seeing  each  olijecl  r/ou/>/<?, 
ever  ullcrwardft  urquivc  a  liabit   of  seeing    them  as 
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single  ;  or»  if  coiiliiiued  la  be  seen  double,  how  ran 
this  naUird)  but  false  notice  of  the  eyes  ever  hvgin 
to  be  disrefjanled  and  forgotlen,  or  any  other  orgHu 
of  sense  obtain  over  them  a  superiority  of  credit 
and  influence,  so  as  to  l>e  able  to  correct  their  in- 
formal ion.  As  to  the  union  of  the  pictures  on 
the  retina  of  each  eye,  though  it  might  produce  a 
confused  or  a  distorted  image;  yet,  indisputably,  it 
could  not,  on  any  scientific  principles,  produce  a 
distinct  and  regular  one.  So  that,  however  the  rays 
proceeding  from  each  retina  might  affect  the  nerves 
connected  with  them,  the  impulses  thence  occasioned 
must  still  be  either  those  of  a  double,  or  those  of  un 
indistinct  and  confused  object.  The  visivc  power 
caintol,  therefore,  be  accounted  for,  on  any  principles 
a(>plicable  merely  to  our  bodily  organs,  but  must  be 
referred  to  something  else,  in  which  the  real  power 
is  inherent. 

Thus,  also,  the  picture  of  visible  objects  is  painted 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  not  in  an  erect,  but  in  an 
inverted  position  :  and  yet  the  visivc  faculty  sees  the 
objects  erect.  The  fact  of  this  inverted  representation 
appears  by  this  experiment.  If  the  vitreous  humour 
on  the  back  part  of  an  eye  be  laid  bare,  and  a  piece 
of  white  paper  laid  over  it,  and  the  fore  i>art  of  the 
eye  then  placed  to  a  hole  in  the  window  of  a  dark- 
ened room,  an  inverted  landscape  of  the  objects 
without  is  painted  on  the  paper ;  so  that  the  lower 
jttirt  of  the  eye  receives  its  impulses  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  object,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  eye, 
in  like  manner,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  object. 
How,  then,  happens  it,  that  the  visive  facnlty  sees 
the  objects  erect  *<  It  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
pressing  of  the  optic  nerves  which  lead  from  the  re-^ 
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lina;  liecause,  if  a  man  stand  on  liii^i  head,  and  tlierehy 
receive  lUe  impnises  of  llie  niys  of  lij^'lil  in  a  (|uile 
contrary  way,  so  that  what  really  is  the  nppcr  purl  of 
bis  eye  receives  llie  impulse  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
object,  yet,  though  the  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves 
ouglit  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  occasion  the  ob- 
jects to  be  seeu  inverledly,  they  are,  in  fart,  erect  as 
before.  The  eye,  therefore,  is  not  the  thing  in  which 
the  visive  faculty  is  seated  ;  but,  like  n  telescope,  is 
only  the  organ,  or  instrument,  which  tiie  intellectual 
principle  makes  use  of,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing its  perceptions.  The  truth  seems  to  he  this, 
tliat  Cod  has  so  constituted  the  mind,  and  so  formed 
the  ontwar<l  olijects  with  which  we  are  surrounded, 
thai  they  uniformly  present  to  the  mind  their  real 
state  and  nature,  and  not  another.  Were  this  not 
ibe  structure  of  the  mind,  and  the  proper  efficacy  of 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  it  would 
eillier  never  he  able  to  see  truly,  or  would  never 
know  whether  it  did  see  truly  or  not.  This  consti- 
tution of  things  is  indispensable  to  our  discernment 
of  their  true  nature  ;  and  without  it,  we  could  never 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  all  the  other 
organs  of  sense;  anti  important  conclusions  might  be 
drawn  from  them.  But  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that 
all  the  important  ends,  natural,  moral,  ami  intel- 
lectual, which  are  accom]>lished  in  the  con^^litutio^ 
of  man,  by  his  being  gi fieri  with  the  pnner  of  sight, 
are,  by  the  wonderful  conliLvancc  of  his  Creator, 
effectualeil  by  means  of  certain  unsubstantial  colours, 
which  ^^elong  to  the  rays  of  light.  Or,  as  mere  colours 
have,  in  Iheniselves,  no  real  bodily  existence,  hut  are 
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only  t'ffecls  which  rays  of  hg"hl  are  enahletl  to  pro- 
dnce  ill  our  niiiiils,  by  their  action  on  the  org-ans  of 
sense,  it  may  rather  he  said,  that  all  tlie?^  important 
ends  are  accomplished  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
such  rays  of  light  being  enabled  to  raise  these  lively 
representations.  But  here,  with  ihe  action  of  such 
mys,  ends  the  material  and  mechanical  part :  all  the 
rest  is  purely  intellectual. 

So,  also,  as  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  All  the  im- 
portant ends  resulting  from  the  possession  of  it,  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  undulation  of  air,  or 
of  some  ethereal  part  of  the  air,  or  of  some  sonori- 
ferous  parts  of  bodies,  as  others  suppose.  Whatever 
it  is  thai  primarily  affects  the  exterior  organ,  it  raises 
the  idea  of  sound ;  about  the  nature  and  properties 
of  which,  however,  as  well  as  of  that  of  colours,  the 
greatest  philosophers  have  puzzled  themselves. 

iiut  let  ns  altow  whatever  may  be  desired,  as  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  these  material  causes  on  the 
mere  orj^tm  of  sense  ;  such  as  the  stroke  of  light  on 
the  eye,  or  the  percussion  of  air  on  the  ear.  Let  us 
even  supiH)se,  that  the  colours  seen  are  truly  suft- 
xtuntiul,  or  that  the  sound  heard  is  something  really 
existing'  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense;  yel, 
unless  we  snpiiose  a  souly  to  carry  on  the  intellectual 
process,  the  whole  is  incomplete  and  unintelligible. 
Tlie  eye  would  still  I>e  as  void  of  understanding  as  a 
telescope,  and  the  ear  as  a  hearing-lruDipet ;  ea<^h  of 
which  have,  indeed,  Ihe  SiUiie  respective  mechanical 
and  nralerial  operations  on  them  from  the  light  and 
Ihe  air,  iis  ihe  e\c  and  the  car  have.  Lighl,  with 
lall  its  refleclions,  rdVuclions,  and  colours  thereby 
prodncdl,  i.^slill  hnl  a  means  <d  notice  to  Ihe  soul, 
thai  llierc  is  an  e.xlcmal  nbjeil,  rupablc  of  heing  per- 
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ceired  through  the  organ  of  sight ;  and  the  air,  with 
a))  it8  concussions,  is  but  u  means  of  notice  to  the 
soul,  that  there  is  some  object  of  perception  tiiron^^h 
the  oi^n  of  hearing.  The  light  and  the  air,  nay  the 
colours  and  the  sound,  liave  no  natural  siniihtrity  to, 
much  less  any  real  sameness  with,  the  external  oI>- 
jects  to  uhich  the}'  draw  the  ultenlion  of  the  soul. 

Now,  though  Ave  supposed,  that,  on  an  impression 
being  made  on  a  mere  material  organ,  by  the  very 
idemiieal  thing,  that  very  identical  thing  mi^ht  he 
perceived,  yet  there  the  percejitive  powers  of  such 
mere  material  organ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
to  cease.  But,  if  the  thing  which  makes  the  iin> 
pression  be  totally  different  from  the  thing  to  which 
the  attention  is  drawn, — as,  in  the  cases  above,  the 
light  or  the  air  which  impresses  the  org;ui  of  sight  or 
hearing  is  totally  different  from  the  thing  seen  or 
heard, — it  proves  that  there  is  a  something  beyond  a 
men*  material  organ.  It  proves  that  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual faculty,  capable  of  noticing,  inferring,  and 
reasoning;  and,  if  we  can  so  strongly  see  the  dis- 
similarity between  the  material  means  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  the  external  objects  whicli  those  means 
Itaid  the  soul  to  perceive,  how  nmch  more  strong  will 
llie  dis^iitnilarihf  a[ipear  to  be,  iK-lween  those  material 
means  and  the  varion.s  mwvi/  feelingf^and  inteilceiual 
operations  to  which  they  give  rise'f  How,  then,  are 
these  to  be  accounted  for,  iniless  there  be  a  simL  that 
feels  and  acts  i 

For  instance,  what  rcscndJance  is  there  between 
the  ray.'*  of  light  proceeding  from  ihe  printed  or 
written  letters  of  a  book,  when  picscnlcd  tn  the  eye, 
am)  the  intellectual  enjoyments  wbirb  llieyareihe 
means  of  occasioning  i  or  between   the  undulations 
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of  air  slrikinjf  llie  ear,  and  the  intrinsic  judgment  of 
the  soul,  that  an  object  (suppose  of  distress)  is  near, 
calling  forth  all  the  svmpathizinjir  feeUngs  which 
thence  ensue  1  or  between  the  undulations  of  air  in  a 
perfect  piece  of  music,  and  the  various  feelings  which 
they  occasion ;  some  rousing  us  to  hardihood  and 
boldness  ;  some  melting  us  into  tenderness,  pity,  and 
soiTOw  ;  some  exalting  us  to  the  suhlimest  piety,  and 
solemn  reflection  ;  while  others  irresistibly  lead  us  to 
trifling,  gaiety,  and  dissipation?  And  yet  all  these 
are  the  eflect  of  simple  undidations  on  one  and  the 
same  organ  of  senseless  matter.  The  observant  and 
pious  Sturm  remarks,  that  no  man  could  be  a  specu- 
lative atheist,  who  attentively  observes  the  mechanism 
of  any  one  orgBuized  body,  especially  that  of  an  eye. 
But,  it  may  be  added,  that  no  one  can  examine  the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consider  the  moral 
and  intellectual  purposes  to  which  they  administer, 
and  then  feel  a  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  existence 
of  his  soul,  which  uses  them  as  the  instruments  of  its 
perceptions  and  enjoyments. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  reasons  for  believing  that, 
lliongh  I  am,  at  present,  a  compound  being,  consist- 
ing of  Ijoily  as  well  as  of  soul,  such  compound  state 
is  not  essential  to  my  very  existence  as  a  living,  think- 
ing being,  the  following  may  be  adduced  : — That, 
besides  my  powei*s  of  percejition,  and  the  inward 
sensations  which  arise  from  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  I  am  also  conscious  of  possessing  the 
power  of  reflection,  of  self-icill,  of  memorjf,  and  so 
forlh,  which  are  daily  exerted,  without  am/ a.isistance 
whatever  from  the  senses.  Therefore,  even  though 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  organs  should  deHtroy 
or  suspend  the  powers  of  perception,  3et  there  is  no 
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reason  for  supposing  that  it  could  .«u$peniJ,  mnrli  le»« 
tliat  it  coulil  destroy,  I  lie  reject  ire  poHei*>4of  the  ^*oul. 
It  rather  seems,  I  hat  our  deulh  is  analof^ous  to  nur 
birth;  bo  that  our  |»osthuuu)us  hfe  is  uot  a  }<u>ipeusion 
of  our  former  faculties,  hut  a  natural  rontinuutiou  of 
them,  with  snrh  enlargetneiii^  and  alterations  a**  nur 
Creator  is  pleased  to  a[i|M)int.  We  have  no  more 
reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  infer,  that 
living  beings  can  ever  «•«*<?  to  exist,  or  that  they  will 
e>er  lose  iheir  livino-  powers,  than  we  have  to  believe 
llmt  inanimate  being  will  ever  arxjuire  them  ;  nor  can 
wc,  from  the  course  and  analogy  of  nature,  form  any 
supposition  of  the  kind. 

linl,  h?sl  some  part  of  the  former  argument  should 
be  misconceiveil,  in  whi<'h  it  was  said  that  the  intent 
of  the  l)ody  was  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  soul's 
powers,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  as  it  will  soon  be 
shewn,  that  the  whole  of  our  present  mortal  slate,  as 
well  as  our  future  state,  in  the  temporary  sqKtralion 
of  soul  and  body  by  death,  is  a  state  of  pmmUmvnt^ 
and,  as  it  seems  not  to  be  the  design  of  G«kj,  tliat  any 
created  being  should  exist  in  a  purely  spiritual,  iiioor- 
pore-al  slate,  we,  therefore,  <annnt  suppose,  eillier  that 
we  tunc  possess,  or  that  separate  souls,  though  freed 
from  their  body,  can  .ie<|nire  in  that  state  the  high- 
est at  Uiin  men  ts  of  which  man  is  capable;  although, 
as  it  will  soon  be  shewn  to  be  a  state  of  progression 
towards  a  further  and  difterent  existence,  either  of 
misery  or  of  happiness,  they  may,  possibly,  in  such 
separate  state,  acquire  attainments  greatly  superior 
to  any  which  we  possess  in  our  present  fallen,  em- 
bodied condition. 

Indeed,  we  have  very  few  data  on  which  we  can 
venture  to  reason,  as  to  the  condition  of  s 
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souls.  But,  if  we  should  make  it  appear,  that  souls 
and  bodies,  after  once  beiug  in  a  separate  state,  will 
be  re-united,  to  exist  again  as  compound  beings,  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  this  re-union  being  in 
completion  of  a  progressive  state,  they  will  be  re- 
united with  such  inconceivable  incr^se  of  powers, 
as  will  make  their  happiness  or  their  misery  com- 
plete; will  render  their  future  separation  perhaps 
an  impossibility  ;  and  infinitely  exceed  any  thing  at- 
tained, or  even  attainable,  in  that  separate  condition. 
For,  althongh  the  nature  of  the  body  may  now  limit 
the  power  of  the  soul's  action,  yet  it  is  very  conceiv- 
able that  a  soul  which,  in  punishment,  i^disembodied, 
may  not  be  allowe<l  to  attain,  while  in  that  separate 
state,  such  enlai^ed  and  exalted  powers  as  it  may 
afterwards  attain  in  another  embodied  state,  especially 
if  the  future  body  should  be  of  a  more  giorioiis,  a 
more  exalted,  and  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
have  we  considered  the,  compound  nature  of  that 
being,  consisting  of  liody  and  soul,  which  is  by  every 
one  called  self';  and  have  adverted  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  resulting  from  that  union. 


SECTION    VII. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  EXISTING  AS   A  CREATED  AND  DEPEND- 
ANT BEING,  IMPLIES  AND  PROVES  A  CREATOR. 


At  the  very  entrance  on  this  inquiry,  every  one 
necessarily  perceives,  that  he  has  not  existed  from 
eteri>ity;  that  he  is  not  the  cause  of  his  own  ex- 
istence; and  that  he  is  not  independent,  nor  self- 
sufficient.  We,  therefore,  feel  irresistibly  drawn  to 
conclude,  that  we  are  created  and  accountable  ;  that 
there  must  be  some  primary  Catue,  and  Author 
of  our  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of  those  through 
whom,  according  to  His  established  laws,  we  ai;e  pro- 
duced. That  His  will,  as  our  Creator,  we  are  bound 
to  follow,  as  the  one  only  and  invariable  rule  of  all 
our  actions ;  and  that  He;  the  primary  Cause,  the 
Cause  of  all  things,  must  be  uncaused,  and  self- 
existent  :  therefore,  without  beginning  or  end  ;  in- 
dependent, self-sufficient,  and  all-sufficient ;  actuating 
and  filling  all  things:  therefore,  without  parts  or 
body;  and,  consequently,  an  unbounded,  infinite,  and 
perfectly  pure  Spirit.    This  Being  we  call  God.    For, 
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as  every  man  is  certain  of  liis  own  existence,  and  lliat 
Jie  <\U\  not  iihvays  exist,  so  he  is  certain  that  his  own 
existence  was  not  ratiunL  but  produced  by  a  Cause 
adecjiiate  \o  lhei)ro<lurtion;  that  if«,  a  Cause  possessing 
and  exerting  all  the  iiniler!4lan(hng  necessary  to  con- 
trive, and  all  Hie  power  necessary  to  create,  such  a 
being   iis   man.       But   the   understanding  and    the 
power,  necessary  to  create  such  a  compound  being 
as  man,  admit  of  no  hmits.     lie  who  can  contrive 
and  create  sucli  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any 
thing;  ainl  He  who  actually  contrivetl  and  created 
man,  certainly  contrived  and  created  all  things.   This 
is  Mr.  LtK-ke's  ;vrgnmcHl;  and  it  seems  perfectly  coil- 
clusive.  Perhaps  it  does  not  possess  intuitiveevidence, 
nor  ahsolulc  demoii8tralion  ;   but  it  is,  in  every  step, 
attended  with  such  evidence  as  excludes  all  rational 
doubt,  and  approaches  so  near  to  demonstration  as 
to  leave  the  mind  completely  satisfied.     And,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  oppose  it. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  be  foundeil  on  a  self- 
evident  axiom,  namely,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist 
must  have  a  cause  which  produced  it.     All  things 
around  us  have  their  beginning  and  their  end;  there- 
fore, there  must  be  some  one  Being  who  has  no 
beginning  nor  end, —  the  self-existent  Cau&e  of  all 
things.     Plato,  who  was  the  father  of   that  school 
whose  rule  it  was  to  as.serl  nothing  with  positiveness, 
yet  on  this  one  |>oint  spoke  positively,  declaring  it 
to  l>e  im)K>ssible    that  any    thing  should   have   its 

origin    Mithont    a    cause,     Ilatn    ynp    uevynnif    X"P'^    airm 

ytt'HTtr  tx"*"-  ^  iHi  the  exception  of  iVIr.  Hume,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  who  dignify  a  general  denial  of 
all  estahlisluMl  principles  with  (he  name  of  philo- 
sophy,— mankind  have,  in  their  spe<ulatiou>»  fni »♦'••- 
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sally  asaentetl  lo  this  maxim.  For  ihe  rouiuTution  of 
alt  reasoning  is,  as  Dr.  Dwiglit  observes,  the  c-uii> 
iiexioii  between  cause  and  effect;  nay,  even  sceptical 
and  atheistical  philosophers  must  admit,  that  ne  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  existence  or  change  which  Unn 
taken  place  without  a  cause.  How  nnphilosopjiical, 
llien,  is  it,  to  found  opinion,  ar;(umcut,  and  [tracticc, 
ia  the  most  important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  su(>- 
posilion  \  All  mankind  have  acknowledj^^cd  this 
inseparable  connexion,  in  every  way  of  which  the 
subject  is  susceptible.  The  langnatye  of  every  nation 
ui  fouuded  on  it.  In  their  customary  lang°na<j;e,  an<l 
in  their  wriliuiis  on  all  other  subjects,  even  these 
philosophers  admit  it,  :is  niie<|uivocally  as  all  others. 
Children  univcrsjilly  s[)eak,  and  t>ccm  lo  think,  in  this 
manner.  Men  act  upon  its  supposition.  80  that 
tJjere  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  proof  of  an  absolute 
and  universal  conviction  on  the  subject. 

We  also  learn  this  connexion  between  causi.'  an<l 
eflecl,  from  e,\|>erience ;  both  by  the  testimony  of  our 
seuMes,  as  to  those  thin^^s  that  pass  without  us,  and 
by  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  minds,  sis  to  those 
things  that  pass  within  us.  This  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible certainty.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hume  is  in  error, 
when  he  says,  that  this  connexion  exists,  or  is  per- 
ceived, only  in  the  name ;  and  that,  if  we  would  call 
both  by  the  name  events,  we  sho(dd  not  suppose 
any  such  connexion.  This,  indeed,  is  confuted,  even 
by  the  fact,  that  these  names,  and  not  tlial  of  cvent/f, 
have  been  given  to  them  ;  for  mankind  never  give 
names  without  ideas  ex  prcsseil  by  them,  nor  su|ipose 
lliemsi^lves  lo  have  ideas  which  they  have  not.  The 
ideas  which  names  denote,  have  crrlainly  cvisied  in 
(he minds  of  those  by  ulnmi  tin 
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Indeed,  llie  very  speakinj?  and  argtiing  willi  a  man 
implies  this  connexion ;  for,  wiltioiit  admitting'  it,  you 
can  never  know  that  he  is  arguing  with  you,  or  you 
arguinji^  witli  liim.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  argue 
ivilh  one  «lio  denies  the  connexion.  In  practice, 
indeed,  philosophers,  like  other  men,  have,  uithout 
a  single  exception,  l)ecn  obliged  promptly  to  act 
oil  it,  even  iu  those  cases  where  experience  could 
afford  them  no  guide.  In  tiie  oi*dinary  duties  and 
transactions  of  life,  they  have  laid  aside  their  phi- 
losophical singularities,  and  condescended  to  act  like 
the  vulgar,  by  the  plain  dictates  of  commou  sense ;> 
thereby  giving  the  refutation  to  their  own  system, 
by  proofs  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  answer. 

1  perceive,  then,  consciously^  that  1  exist ;  and  iVi- 
tuitively,  that  there  must  be  a  Goii, — the  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh, — the  original,  eternal  Caiiseof 
myself  and  of  all  things.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  clearly 
shewn,  how  the  state  of  existing  things  completely 
proves  the  being  of  a  God.  "  We  acknowledge,** 
says  he,  '*  the  existence  of  each  other,  and  refer  to  our 
"senses  as  its  evidence;  yet,  perhaps,  it  cannot  he 
"  truly  affirmed,  that  our  senses  discover  immeiliately 
*'  the  man  whose  existence  we  admit.  But  wc  see  a 
"  form,  and  the  motions  and  actions  of  that  form ; 
"  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  the  thoughts, 
*'  emotions,  and  volitions  of  an  intelligent  being;  yet 
"  not  any,  nor  the  whole  of  them,  are  that  living, 
"  acting,  thinking  thing,  which  we  call  man.  Tliey 
"  are  merely  effects,  of  which  that  man  is  the  cause. 
"  So  we  discover  the  existence  of  God  by  the  universe 
*♦  without  us,  and  the  little  world  within  us.  The 
**  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins, — of  the 
"  blood  and  juices, — of  the  tongue,  hands,  and  niem> 
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**  Iters  ;-«->tJie  perception  of  the  senses,  and  the  aetious 
•*  of  llie  mind ; — the  storm,  the  lightning,  the  volcano, 
"  and  Uie  earthquake;  —  the  life  and  growth  of  vege- 
'•  table?;;  —  the  ditTusion  of  light,  and  the  motion  of 
"  the  planets ; — are  all  effects  of  that  Cause  which 
"  has  intelligence  and  power  to  bring  them  to  pass." 

Jf  it  be  said,  that  these  things  are  only  the  natural 
and  necessary  results  of  certain  inherent  powers  of 
matter,  and  therefore  demand  no  extrinsic  agency, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  objection  affects  the 
conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  further 
back  in  the  course  of  reasoning.  It  is  impossible 
that  matter  should  liave  possessed  these  powers  from 
eternity,  without  exerting  them  ;  and  equally  impos- 
sible, as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  that  it  should  have 
exerted  them  from  eternity.  If  both  these  positions 
be  true,  it  follows,  that  the  properties  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  matter  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  Cause, 
and  that  that  Cause  is  possessed  of  intelligence  and 
power  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  assigned. 

But  a  considerable  difficulty  here  presents  itself. 
Reason,  it  is  true,  when  assisted  by  all  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  of  the  present  times,  is  enabled 
to  perceive  intuitively,  that  there  is  "a  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible;"  and, 
in  making  such  an  inquiry  as  the  present,  we  no 
sooner  see  that  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God, 
as  the  Creator,  is  agreeable  to  the  clearest  conclusions 
of  Reason,  than  we  are  apt  immediately  to  suppose, 
thai  it  was  our  mere  unassisted  Refwon  which  actually 
made  the  di.scovery;  and  that  unassisted  Reason  is,  iq 
itself,  capable  of  finding  out  the  knowledge  of  God, 
with  all  Ilis  attributes,  and  all  His  infinite  perfection^ 
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of  nature.  Out  it  is  one  tiling  to  obt;un  the  knowledge 
of  a  remote,  invisihie,  and  .spiritual  Being^,  the  object 
of  none  of  our  senses ;  and  quite  another  thing  to 
ascertain  tlie  method,  inlet,  or  tncans  of  conveyance, 
hy  which  the  notion  or  apprehension  of  Him  first 
entered  into  theniiiiid. 

''  It  is  no  dimiiiisiiin<^of  llevelution, "  says  Locke, 
"  that  IJtason  ^ivcs  its  siiflTrajiie  to  the  truths  vihich 
"  Revelation  has  discovered;  but  it  is  our  mistake 
"  to  think,  that,  because  Reason  confirms  them  to  us, 
"  we  had  the  first  certain  knowledge  of  thera  from 
"  thence,  and  in  that  cie-ar  evidence  we  now  |K>ssess 
"  them.'* — "  We  j,^enerally,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  in 
his  Thefjlojifical  Imstitutes,  "  think  it  a  truth  most 
"  easily  and  convinrin«^ly  denionstratetl,  that  thei*e 

V  is  a  God  ;  atul  yfl  many  of  the  philosopljers  of 
"  antiquity  speak  donhtingiy  on  this  point;  and 
"  some  of  Iheni  denic<l  it.  At  the  ynesenl  day, 
"  not  a  (ew  speculative  philosophers  merely,  in  the 
"  heal  hen    world,    but    the    many    millions    of   the 

V  Innnnu  race  who  profess  the  religion  of  l*utllui, 
'-•  not  only  deny  a  supreme  First  Cause,  but  dispute 

■  *.*  with  subtilty  atid  vehemence  against  the  doctrine." 
If,  then,  we  in^'litute  an  honest  examination  into 
^his  |Mjint,  it  will  appear,  that  ihe  wienlif^litencd  mimlj 
of  man  never  did,  in  fact,  discover  a  Creator,  no 
compass  the  conception  of  Him  who  is  infinite  i 
perfections.     This  will  afford  a  fair  inference,  ihij 
if  it  never  duly  therefore  it  never  could;   and, 
examining  the  viirious  inlets  of  human  knowleil 
it   will  clearly  np[tear,   that  the  accomplishment 
such  a  discovery,  by    {]if.   mere  tMiassisb'«l  Mind 
Reason,  is  an  absolute  im|Ktssibility .     Nor   \s 
discussion  a  mere  speculative  or  unnecesainy 
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1 1  leadi^  (n  the  most  imporlaiil  resiills.  For,  if  none 
finl  an  atheist  denies,  that  llie  knowledge  of  an  all- 
perft-cl  Creator  i»,  in  Hict,  a  trntii  now  i«pi'ea<l  abroad 
in  lite  Morld;  and  if  it  ai>|>ears  demonslralile,  thai 
mere  Reason,  or  hnniaii  nndei-slanding-,  never  could, 
by  any  possibility,  have  made  the  first  discovery  of 
this  knowledge  ;  it  will  then,  to  every  one  who  is  not 
mi  athcJHt,  api>car  a  clear  and  nore:««ir>  i  onclnsion, 
thsil  it  mtut  have  l>een  derived  orif^inally,  from  the 
instruction  of  God  Himself,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
Revelation.  It  amounts  to  a  proof,  and  a  demon- 
strative one,  thai  some  sort  of  revelation  floes  ac- 
tually exist ;  the  truths  of  which,  l)ein^  mixed  up 
with  the  various  subjects  of  human  investigation, 
enlarj^e  the  jiowers  of  Reason,  mid  cnahir  it  to  form 
accnnitc  and  derisive  conclusions  r»n  matters  which 
woulfl  otherwise  have  been  altogether  beyond  its 
apprehension. 

First,  then,  Icl  ns  observe,  that  unassisted  R^'iison, 
or  mere  human  understand infjf,  never  did,  in  fact, 
make  the  discotery  of  the  existence,  allribntes,  and 
perfections  of  the  Creator.  I  would  not  here  insist, 
that  man,  when,  in  the  beg^inning  of  creation,  he 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  must  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  that  Creator; — altlionjr^h  it 
seems  scarcely  imaginahle  how  it  could  be  otherwise; 
and  although  the  supposing  the  rontrary  Mould  be 
dishonouring  God,  who,  if  lie  loves  the  work  of  II is 
own  hands,  could  never  have  left  him  uninstructed, 
and  ignorant  of  that  ■wherein  his  wisdom  and  hap- 
incss  consist.  Nor  would  I  insist,  that,  so  far  from 
son  l>eingable  to  discover  any  such  spiritual  Being 
in  the  first  instance,  it  did  not  even  long  retain  the 
knowledge  of  Him ;  but,  after  it  was  placed  within 
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as  if  Hesison  was  liroii<rhl,  anion^  llicm,  to  its  liiu;]i€«l 
excellence,  in  onler  to  shew  its  total  inefficary  for 
llie  discovery  of  the  Godiiead  ;  that  human  pride 
nii^Mil  he  humbled,  and  men  be  convinced,  that 
God  is  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible,  and  Inily 
'^a  God  «ho  hidelli  Himself,"  except  so  far  as  He 
Himself  reieals  His  nature  to  us. 

The  philosophera  of  Greece,  though  so  well  capa- 
citated by  nature  to  discover  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  divine  things,  if  it  had  been  possible  for 
human  wit  to  discover  it,  thought  it  necessary  to 
travel,  in  search  of  it,  among  those  whom  they  de- 
spised as  barbarians;  but  whom,  on  this  subject,  they 
admitted  to  be  \\iser  than  themselves,  because  of 
the  revelations  which  God  had  made  among  them. 
They,  therefore,  visited  those  countries  where  the 
manifestations  of  the  Deity  were  alleged  to  have 
been  made;  where  the  sacred  writings  were  dispersed 
and  Inmslated  ;  and  where  the  trilies  and  families  of 
Ihe  Jews  were  scattered  or  settled.  Hence  it  is,  thai 
Plato  is  so  full  of  allusions  to  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
lure.  But  neither  he,  nor  others  who  pursued  this 
course,  could  riglilly  appreheud,  or  consistently  ar- 
gue on,  the  truths  which  they  imported  ;  for,  being 
acquainted  rather  with  names  than  with  realities, 
they  so  mixed  up  their  own  reasonings  with  what 
they  had  collected,  that  wiien  they  were  apparently 
within  reach  of  truth,  they  suddenly  lost  it;  and  even 
recommended,  inculcated,  and  justified,  the  most  pro- 
digious errors  of  superstition  and  im|)urity. 

Plato  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that  he  says,  he 
never  met  with  a  man  who  knew  what  virtue  was. 
And,  as  to  what  he  rightly  delivered,  concerning  the 
nature  of  God,  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  the 
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immortality  of  the  soul,  he  lakes  no  credit  to  himself, 
as  if  they  were  the  discoveries  of  his  own  reason, 
l»»it  acknowledges  the  real  source  whence  he  acquired 
them.  Indeed,  the  philosophers  were  almost  as  igno- 
rant of  the  Godhead  as  the  vulgar.  Though  they 
used  the  name,  he  was  to  llieni  an  "  unknown  God/' 
They  recounted  the  birth,  parentage,  and  even  vices 
of  their  <lei  ties;  haviug  no  idea  but  of  corporeal  gods, 
of  mhom  TO  way,  OP  the  universe,  was  the  greatest: 
the  whole  material  world  being,  in  their  opinion, 
eternal;  and  the  Su[>reme  God  having  in  no  other 
sense  created  it,  than  as  he  became  the  architect  or 
arranger  of  prc-existent,  independent  matter.  It  is 
on  this  account,  that  both  Jews  and  Christians,  in 
opposition  to  heathenism,  defined  God  by  His  great 
prerogative  of  creation. 

This,  says  Dr.  Ellis,  was  a  kind  of  test  in  religion. 
The  heathens  disjivowed  it ;  and  whoever  held,  that 
God  was  the  Maker  of  all  things,  by  His  almighty 
fiat,  out  of  nothing,  was  guilty  of  heresy  against 
Ibeir  established  creed,  and  their  worship  of  those 
things,  and  also  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  philosophers.  Though,  therefore,  they  coidd  see 
that  all  things  must  have  a  cause,  yet  it  never  led 
them  to  a  Creator;  because  they  only  applied  it  to  the 
course  and  progress  of  nature; — making  their  gods 
t»ubor<linatc  beings,  an<l  matter,  which  is  the  lowest 
of  Caul's  works,  to  be  independent,  eternal,  and  divine. 

Truly,  therefore,  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,"  though  they  had  some  thousands  whom  they 
dignifiwl  with  the  name.  They  apostatized  from 
•*  the  Lord  God,  who  made  the  heavens ;"  and  gave 
His  glory  to  devils,  and  Mis  praise  to  graven  images. 
They  denied  Him  in  whom  they  live ;  and  sacriticed, 
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professetlly,  to  evil  spirits,  furies,  demons,  and  llie 
vilest  and  most  abominable  of  visible  lliinj^s;  to 
their  supposed  virtues, — to  llieir  real  vices  and  jk)!- 
lutions;  to  those  wliich  are  according-  to  nature,  and 
to  those  whicli  are  contrary  to  it ;  while  a!'  this  was 
countenanced  and  defended,  not  merely  by  the  vul- 
gar, but  by  the  briglitest  geniuses,  and  the  greatest 
philosophers.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  conclude, 
that  the  idolized  reason  of  foolish  man,  which  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  truth  of  every  thing,  is 
totally  incapable  of  discovering  the  perfections  of 
that  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,**  who  alone  can  "  open 
the  eyes  of  our  understanding,"  to  "see  Iliui  as 
lie  is." 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Watson  says,  that  the 
learned  among  the  classic  heathen,  did  occasiunally 
speak  nobly  concerning  God  and  Ilis  altribnies  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  lliey  were  led,  by  Ihcir  own  imagina- 
tions and  reasonings,  to  conclusions  which  neutralize 
the  effect  of  their  sublimer  conceptions,  and  ofleii 
contradict  them.  The  eternity  of  matter,  for  in- 
stance, was  held  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 
phers, and  by  their  [►receploi-s,  the  Oriental  s<;liools; 
who  thought  it  absolutely  imiHissibIc  that  any  thing 
should  be  produced  from  noliiing:  thus  destroying 
the  notion  of  a  creation,  in  \l»  proper  se»)se,  a)id  of  a 
supreme  Creator. 

This  opinion,  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  shews,  is  con- 
trary to  the  omnipotence  and  independence  of  God, 
and  is  a  great  abatement  of  those  correct  views  whirli 
the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers  woultl  some- 
times seem  lo  express.  When  we  meet  with  passages 
in  the  writings  of  heathens,  s|>eaking  fitly  of  God 
and  of  moral  virtues,  we  are  apt,  from  our  more  ele- 
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valed  knowledge  of  these  siilyecls,  to  atlHcli  more 
correct  ideas  to  the  terms  used,  than  the  writers 
themselves  did,  and  to  give  them  credit  for  belter 
views  than  they  entertained.  Therefore,  thungh 
some  speak  of  God'^  seeing  and  knowing  ull  things, 
yet  Ihc^  did  not  conceive  of  the  omniscience  of  God, 
in  llie  manner  in  which  thai  attribute  is  understood 
by  us,  who  have  learned  what  God  is  from  His  own 
words.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Fato^  de- 
nies the  foreknowledge  of  God,  on  the  ground  that 
prescience  is  inconsistent  M'ith  contingency.  Tlie 
interesting  doctrine,  that  God  is  the  Governor  of  the 
universe,  was  destroyed  by  their  notion  of  the  eter- 
nity of  matter.  They  Iracetl  those  natural  evils  to 
which  men  are  subject,  to  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  nature  of  matter,  «hich  even  the  Supreme  (Jod 
could  not  control.  Thus  Seneca  says,  ^  that  "  evil 
things  happen  to  good  men,  because  (iod,  the  Arti- 
ficer, could  not  change  matter;  and  that  many  things 
were  made  ill  by  the  great  Artiticer,  not  that  He 
wanted  art,  but  through  the  stul>bornness  of  matter.'* 
TTiis  opinion  was  brought  from  the  schools  of  Egypt 
and  Chaldea.  Confucius  had  tauglit  in  China,  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  that  out  of  nothing,  that 
which  ia  cannot  be  created  ;  and  that  matter  unist  be 
eternal:  whence  it  follows,  that  God  cannot  protect  us 
from  caJamilies;  that  prayer  is  useless;  and  trust  iui 
Him  absurd.  The  merciful  infliction  of  evil,  by  a  wise- 
end  gracious  Being,  for  the  kind  purposes  of  cor- 
rection and  improvement,  could  have  no  place  in  -a 
system  which  admitted  this  tenet.  Some  even 
ttioughf    I'm  I   ihp  necessary  obliquity  and  perverse- 
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iiess  of  mailer,  was  not  only  the  cause  of  natural,  but 
also  of  moral  evil ;  liy  wliuh  lliey  cither  niaile  sin 
necessary  and  irresistililc,  or  fuunil  uincli  in  this 
opinion  to  palliate  it. 

Others  referred  moral  evil  to  a  nalural  Principle 
of  evil, — an  evil  God  "  emulous  of  the  good  God  ;" 
which,  Plutarch  says,  is  a  tradition  of  so  preal  an- 
tifjuity,  that  its  author  cannot  be  traced.  Dr. 
Ciidworth  thinks  this  iisserlion  is  overstrained  ;  but 
it  is  spoken  so  confidently  as  to  prove  the  exlenl  of 
the  opinion.  I3ul,  whether  natural  and  moral  evil 
l*e  traced  to  an  eternal  and  uncontrollable  matftnr^ 
or  to  an  eternal  and  ind«[>cndent  Anti-god,  it  is  clear, 
.says  Mr.  Watson,  that  the  notion  of  a  supremo  Deity 
could  have  no  existence  in  such  sjstems.  So,  also, 
belief  in  the  jrrovidence  of  a  God,  was  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  cf»Htra<li<tory  opinions.  The  Epicurean 
sect,  like  the  llintloos,  thonglil  thai  which  uiis  hieissed 
and  inunortat,  gave  trouble  neither  to  itself  nor 
others.  Aristotle  thought,  that  Gwl  neither  ob- 
serves nor  cares  for  any  thing  lieyond  himself.  The 
Stoics  contende<l,  indeed,  for  a  Providence,  but  4oun. 
teracletl  it  by  the  notion  of  absolute  necessity  or 
fate,  to  which  God  and  matter  were  immutably  sub- 
ject;  an<l  that  God's  care  is  confined  to  great  affiiirs 
Midy.  The  Plalonists  and  PUh.ngore;nis  l»elieve<l 
that  all  things  happened  according  to  Divine  Pro*?i- 
dence;  but  they  overthrew  this,  by  'y\\\\'\n\i  fortune 
with  God.  As  tlie  fatalist  made  all  things  fixed  and 
certain,  and  so  excluded  government ;  vso  the  poly- 
Iheist  gave  up  the  government  of  the  world  lo  in- 
numerable opposing  and  eonlrnry  wills,  and  thus 
made  every  thing  uncertain  Where  there  are  so 
many  deities,  who  may  be  malignant,  and  who  afflict 
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or  dealroy  at  pleasure;  where  omens  inHuenre  llie 
forlnnes  of  life,  and  Jhe  occurrences  of  every  day ; 
where  llitre  is  an  ignorance,  or  denial,  of  a  supreme, 
controlling,  Infinite  Mind  ;  or  lie  is  lliouglit  to  be 
lotally  UQConcerued  with  human  affairs ;  there  can  be 
no  trust,  no  hope,  no  consolation. 

The  /act,  then,  may  l>e  considered  as  undeniable, 
that  the  wit  of  man  never  did  liy;hl  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  God's  existence  and  nature.  Every  thinjj^in 
antiquity  proves,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  only 
from  God.  "  Oiuy  ut  a^w^wjrac  cv<Tii..  ii  gift  of  the  t:^od.i 
to  men."  Even  Celsus,  the  enemy  of  <_ Inistianity, 
concluded,  that  a  divine  Spirit  descended,  to:u?quainl 
the  ancient  sages  with  those  divine  truths  they  taught 
the  world:  and  Jamblichus,  the  later  Platonisl,  was 
forcal  to  confess,  that  our  ucak  and  fiail  iiulure 
p<>s.se9se8  nothing  of  this  knowledme,  sis  natural  to  it; 
so  that  the  whole  notion  of  natural  religion  turns  out 
to  l>ea  mere  fond  imagination  of  the  brain,  a  struc- 
ture without  foundation. 

•Some  modern  philosophers,  says  Dr.  Ellis,  liavc, 
iu  imitatiou  of  the  hiler  Platonists,  borrowed  their 
brigiilest  thoughts  from  the  light  of  Scripture,  and 
theiice  deduced  a  beautiful  system  of  natural  theo- 
logy, and  passed  it  on  the  world  as  their  own, 
sprung  from  the  native  vigour  of  human  Reason. 
This  disingenuous  plagiarism  is,  however,  too  evi- 
dent to  be  successful.  Their  |)rcdecessons  in  it  did 
not  escape  detection  and  ridicule;  and  it  is  equally 
\-ain  in  them  to  claim,  as  their  own  discovery,  that 
which  is  known  to  belong  to  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  All  the  ancient  nations,  of  whose  religious 
opinions  we  have  a  distinct  account,  appear,  in  the 
*  m!s  of  their  existence,  to  have  acknowk  ' 
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one  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all  thing's.  Yet 
all  these  nations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except 
the  Jews,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the 
gross  idolatry  of  polytheism. 

From  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  other  authors,  it  seems,  that  the  polytheistic 
system  was  originally  one  and  the  same  ;  and  that  it 
rontiimed  one,  with  such  modifications  and  varieties 
as  accidental  causes  occasioned.  This  system  seems 
to  have  originated  with  that  body  of  men,  principally 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  who  followed  Nimrod  into 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  built  the  tower  of  Babel. 
These  being  greatly  dispersed,  carried  every  where 
with  them  their  polytheistic  idolatn..  It  seems,  that 
among  all  ancient  nations,  the  knowledge  of  one  God 
was  in  part  derivetl  from  traditionary  instruction, 
and  originally  from  Kevelation,  The  only  result 
arising  from  the  investigation  of  human  Reason,  was 
either  p^dytheissm,  or  atheinm. 

"While  this  tnulitionary  instruction  was  conveyed 
without  mixture,  Jehovah,  the  living  and  true  God, 
was  acknowledged,  as  we  see  was  the  case  with  Abi- 
melech,  Fharoah,  Job,  and  others.  Bnl  as  soon  as 
ti-adilion  became  corrupted,  the  true  worship  of  God 
became  corrupted  also. 

The  nearer  we  approach  bark  to  Noah,  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  true  woi-ship  of  Jehovah.  The  fur- 
ther we  recede  from  this  patriarch,  the  deeper  we 
find  ourselves  sinking  into  polytheism.  Were  the 
unity  and  |)ei*fcction8  of  God  inferred  from /?^n*on, 
thiji  progress  would,  of  coui-se,  be  inverted.  The  tra- 
ditionary stale  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity, 
l)ecause  men  then  reason  le$« ;  and  when  philosophy 
advanced,  the  proofs  of  the  unity  ami  j»rrfrcliou*  of 
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God  would  l>e  accumiilaled.  The  fact,  liowever,  has 
been  unifonnl)'  Uie  reverse.  In  the  most  flourisliing 
slate  of  philosopliy,  in  Greece,  Rome,  Eg^ypt,  Persia, 
and  Hinciostan,  polylheis^m  has  been  the  most  absurd, 
its  errors  the  most  numerous,  and  its  uoi-ship  the 
most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  American 
savages,  concerning  God,  are  far  less  censurable  than 
those  of  these  learned  countries.  Nor,  in  these  coun- 
tries, were  their  doctrines  so  censurable  before,  as  at 
and  after  the  prevalence  of  their  philosophy.  So,  in 
Ceylon,  the  established  heathenism  of  the  isluiid  is 
Budhism.  Budhu  was  an  atheist,  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word.  His  writings,  and  f^e  writings  of 
Ills  learned  followers,  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit 
a  picture  of  the  most  complete  and  sopliisticitl  system 
of  atheism,  and  establish,  strictly  speaking,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  devil,  instead  of  God.  Atheism  appeal's 
lo  be  the  offspring  of  philosophy  alone. 

Some  of  the  lowest  of  mankind,  who  arc  in  a  state 
the  most  unlikely  to  preserve  traditionary  knowledge, 
are  said  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God,  and  to  have  adopted 
atheism:  that  is,  their  ancestors  may  have  lost  that 
knowledge,  which  thet/  have  not  recovered.  But 
atheism  is  totally  different  from  a  mere  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  the  disbelief  and  rejection 
of  a  God,  after  the  idea  and  character  have  been 
presented  to  the  mind,  and  proofs  furnished  of  His 
existence.  It  has,  probably,  never  been  adopted  by 
plain,  unlettered  men ;  but  it  has  been  originated, 
defended,  and  gloried  in,  by  many  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, in  all  ages. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales, 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  olhei-s,  taught  the  existence  of 
one  God  ;    it  may,   notwithstanding    thai   fact,    be 
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answered,  lliat  they  published  this  doctrine,  not  as 
the  discovery  of  reasoning,  but  as  the  tradition  of 
those  nations  where  they  had  travelled.  Pythagoras 
travelled,  in  quest  of  theological  and  moral  knowledge, 
over  Egypt,  Judtea,  and  the  East,  and  resided  seven 
years  on  Mount  Caruiel.  The  mother  of  Thules  was 
a  Phoenician  woman ;  and,  as  he  travelled  in  ihat 
country,  he  probably  visited  the  Jews.  These  two 
were  the  founders  of  llie  Italic  and  Ionic  sects  of 
philosophy  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  their  followers 
adhered  to,  or  wandered  from,  I  heir  traditionary 
doctrines,  so  they  entertained  correct  or  erroneous 
notions  of  God.  Plalo  and  Socrates  were  of  the 
former  ;  Aristotle,  of  the  lalter  class,  Plalo  roicled 
twelve  years  in  Egypt,  and  conversed  freely  with 
the  Jews.  He  expressly  says,  that  his  doctrines 
were  derived  from  traditions  held  by  barbarians,  or 
foreigners,  who  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  lived  nearer  the  gods.  Dut,  as  he  and  his  master 
Socrates  left  their  traditions,  so  far  they  wandered 
from  truth,  and  taught  idle  dreams,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  philosophy. 

This  is  mere  matter  of  fact, — a  recital  of  what 
Reason  has  actually  done, — -and  not  an  explication 
of  what  Reiison  is  able  to  do,  after  it  has  been  once 
enlightened  by  Revelation.  The  character  of  Reason, 
as  the  sole  guide  in  these  mailers,  can  be  eslimaled 
only  by  the  discoveries  it  has  actually  made.  IJeuce 
we  may  learn  what  can  be  expected  from  it, — t;ven 
nothing  but  an  endless  multitude  of  absurdities. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  believe«l  the  v^orld  to  have  been 

[l^enerated;  and  thus  to  have  grown  from  an  infantine 

to  an  adult  stale  ;  and  lo  be  destined,  like  an  animal, 

lo  decav  and  dissolution; — in  direct  contradiction  lo 
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Iu8  doctrine  of  its  eternity.  Aristotle  taught  an 
iufiiiitc  series  of  generations  ;  not  perceiving  its  self- 
contradiction  :  and  fancying  that  creation  was  too 
great  a  work  even  for  God.  The  modern  I^latonists 
contended,  that  God  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  pro- 
duced the  world  by  a  necessity  of  nature.  Plato 
taught  that  v\>),  or  cJuios,  was  the  source  of  moral 
evil.  On  these  subjecLs,  Revelation  has  enabled  us 
to  reason  in  a  maimer  which  was  impossible  to  them, 
great  as  their  abilities  were.' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  thp  second  point  of  consider- 
ation, and  examine  the  various  inlets  and  means  of 
knowledge:  we  shall  then  see,  that  such  a  discovery, 
by  the  mere  unassisted  Mind  or  Reason,  is  ullogother 
an  impossibility.  IMau,  crcate<l  by  a  holy  Being, 
must,  at  his  creation,  have  been  made  a  holy  ctvalure; 
and,  as  no  taint  of  sin  or  imperfection  then  raised 
a  vmW  of  separation  between  him  and  his  God,  in 
whose  image  he  was  ma<le,  he  was  then  a  spiritual 
being,  ca|>able  of  holding  communion  willi  the  Fa- 
I  her  of  spirits;  and  probably,  therefore,  while  in  that 
state,  he  knew  all  neceamni  truths  iutuilivehf.  But, 
as  soon  as  sin  separatr<l  bini  from  God,  \m'  was  no 
longer  spiritual ;  be  then  fell  into  a  lamentably  lower 
condition,  and  became  merely  animuly  perceiving 
very  Utile  intuitively,  but  reduced  to  the  more  con- 
fine<l  instruction  of  llcason.  whose  supplies  of  know- 
ledge were  ilrawn  i»nly  llnough  the  instmirieiitality 
of  the  sensex,  by  means  of  the  actual  impression  (it 
tnaterittl  objects.  'I'liongh,  by  this  process,  all  the 
purposes  of  that  animal  life  to  which  we  ha<i  fallen 
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were  provided  for;  yet  eternal  and  spiritual  tilings, 
wliirh  are  invisihlc  to  mortal  sight,  necessarily  lie- 
eame  hid  from  his  eyes.  It  is  not,  however,  to  he 
doubted,  that  the  knowledge  of  revealed  things, 
which  the  first  man  had  the  opportunity  of  atluining", 
was  scattered  among-  his  descendants  l»y  tradition, 
and  became  the  source  of  their  religious  instruction. 
Their  longevity  greatly  facilitate*!  this. 

Noah,  llie  second  great  licad  of  the  world,  was 
placed  in  circumslances  very  similar.  His  birth  hap- 
pening within  a  few  years  after  the  ileath  of  Adam, 
he  liad  a  favourable  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  primeval  race. 
He  was  not  only  instructed  iti  all  the  wonders  of 
creation,  the  happiness  of  man  while  innocent,  and 
ihe  transactions  consequent  on  his  guilt;  but  was 
placed  in  such  circumstances  as  constrain  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  some  new  manifestation  of  the  Deity  was 
vouchsafed  to  him,  in  the  establishment  of  some 
consolatory  covenant,  or  in  the  prnmnlgaliou  of  such 
laws  as  Mere  necessary  to  his  becoming  the  instructor 
of  a  new  world.  The  flood,  in  tlie  days  of  Noah,  in 
mentioned  by  almost  all  the  ancient  authors,  as  well 
as  l»y  Moses.  By  IJerosus,  the  Daby Ionian  ;  by  Saii- 
choniHthnn,  the  Ph(pnician,  who  is  said  to  have  live*! 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  twelve  hundred  and 
«evenly-f""r  years  before  Christ ;  by  Plato  and  others, 
among  the  (ireeks  and  Komans. 

Plato,  in  his  third  book  of  Laws,  is  .so  express  on 
it,  and  gives  an  account  so  exactly  harmonizing  with 
the  IMosiac,  that  either  the  patriarchal  trnditiona 
cndiodic<l  in  the  book  of  Moses  had  gone  down  to 
llie  limes  of  Plato,  or  the  writings  of  Moses  were 
known  to  him  ;   or  he  had,  in  his  travels,  uTilhereil  llie 
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substance  of  tliem  from  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  or 
Magian  philosophers.  "  From  that  flooil,"  says  he, 
"  only  a  few  escaped.  But,  as  men  increased  and 
sejmrated^  the  new  settlements  relainal  the  cus- 
>nis  of  their  fathers^ — those  especially  which  re- 
lated to  their  gods;  and  thus  transmilteil  them  to 
jKwterity.  Thei/  imprinted  them  on  the  minds 
•'  of  their  sons;  and  they  did  the  same  to  their 
•'  children." 

Thus  we  see,  how  knowledf^e,  originally  revealed, 
hecame,  in  process  of  lime,  traditionary.  This  is 
Ihe  true  foundation,  and  only  origin,  of  what  is  called 
the  religion  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nature.  No 
other  foundation  can  either  of  them  have.  To  say, 
I  hut  they  were  founded  on  the  determinations  of 
Kca^ou,  is  al>surd  ;  for  llenson  not  being  armed  willi 
ihe  sanctions  of  eternal  rewai'ds  and  puiiii-ihmeuts, 
never  could  be  the  authoritative  propounder  of  a  uni- 
versid  creed,  or  a  universal  law,  wiLlionl  such  sanc- 
tions. Religion  and  law  would  be  altogether  without 
obligation;  that  is,  no  religion  or  law  at  all. 

This  traditionary  knowledge,  arising  out  of  ancient 
Revelation,  constituted  the  ground-work  uf  those 
common  principles,  and  of  Lliat  universal  murat  law, 
which  philosophers  speak  of,  and  which  was  scallered 
up  and  down  among  mankind.  For,  though  liie 
pure  light  of  original  wisdom  was,  doultlless,  greatly 
olwcured  by  sin,  and  by  a  se[>aration  from  the  Divine 
presence,  yet  it  was  not  quite  extinguished.  Some 
apprehensions  of  a  God  ;  some  sense  of  right,  as 
agreeable  to  His  unit, — and  of  wrongs  as  contrary 
to  it;  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  His  eternal 
anger,  and  obtaining  His  eternal  love,  by  doing  jus- 
tice, loving  mercy,  anil  walking  hinnbly  before  Ilini; 
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were,  hy  this  coinmon  trailitioimry  knowledge,  kepi 
up,  ill  most  nations  of  the  world.     Bnl,  exoeplinp 
this,  wiiich  was  foiintleil  on  lievelntion,  the  Reason 
of   man   became    supplied    alloi^elher    tlirong^h    the 
instrumentalUy  of  llie  senses;  which  are  so  necessary' 
to  his  understanding  ant/  thhur,  that,  if  we  suppose 
a  human  heinj^  destitute  of  all  the  org^ans  of  sense 
from  his  ttirlh,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have 
even  a  consciousness  of  his  own  existence ;    and,  of 
course,  he  could  have  no  other  knowledge  whatever. 
The  process  (tf  perception  we  have  already  consi- 
dered ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  surh  is  the  connexion 
between  the  material   and  the  intellectual   part  of 
man,   llial   nothing  can  become   the   object  of  his 
nndei-standing,  but  either  t'mwer/irtfc/i/,  by  the  direct 
impression  of  external  material  objects  on  the  pro- 
per org-an  and  inslrurnent  of  sense,  or  mediately,  by 
the  intervention  of  some  other  person,  who,  through 
the  medium  of  the  organs  of  sense,  instructs  him  in 
the    knowledge  of  those  beings  and   things  which 
are  invisible  and  immaterial.     But  this  knowledge  of 
things  invisible  and  immaterial  could  not  have  arisen, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  mind  of  that  person,  from 
the  immediate  impression  of  external  and  material 
objects ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  relate  not  to  mere  imagi- 
nary things,  Init  to  what  realbj  exists, — as  all, except 
atheists,  acknowledge  to  be  the  case,  as  to  God, —  it 
rould  only  have  arisen  from  Revelation,  or  from  Ira- 
dition,  which  presupposes  Revelation.      Immediate 
impressions  on  the  senses,  by  material  objects,  can 
Irtjt  raise  the  knowledge  of  material  things;  so  that  all 
thai  the  mere  unassisted  Reason  of  man  can  discover, 
is  but  the  existence  of  the  material  world  around 
him.     This  explains  why»  though  our  iinderslandiii^ 
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can,  and  must,  from  tlie  exisleiice  of  an  effect,  infer 
the  necessity  of  «  cause,  yet  it  cannot,  unaasisled  by 
Revelation,  infer  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  Cause, 
nor  conceive  injinite  attribnles  and  perfections ;  but 
rests  in  mere  materialism,  in  wbicti  a  material  god, 
ur  a  innltitude  of  material  deities,  conduct  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  nature. 

Hence,  in  the  present  day,  they  who  disbelieve 
Revelation,  are  either  atheists,  quite  consistently 
with  their  own  principles, — because  admitting  those 
principles  to  be  true,  (that  is,  admitting  Revelation 
to  be  false,)  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  belief  in 
any  spiritual  being  wliatever, — or  else  they  are  incon- 
sistent deists.  For  a  belief  in  an  7\bnigl»ly  Spirit 
not  being  supportable  by  any  undeniable  demon- 
stration which  mere  Reason  can  afford,  and  being 
— distinctly  from,  and  in  opposition  to  Revelation — 
idtogolher  unwarranted  by  any  certain  grounds  of 
knowledge,  there  thence  arises  an  inconsistency 
between  their  principles  and  their  profession,  and 
between  their  profession  and  their  practice.  For, 
though  they  profess  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  Being, 
OS  God;  yet,  on  their  own  principles,  they  have  no 
reason  whatever  for  admitting  His  existence.  And 
though  they  indeed  confess  Ilim  with  their  lips;  yel, 
— having  no  experimentid  knowledge  of  Ilim,  as  re- 
vealed by  faith  in  God's  word,  nor  any  idea  of  His 
essential  holiness,  or  His  love  to  rebel  man, — tliey 
live  as  without  God  in  the  world,  and  in  their  hearts 
and  practice  keep  far  from  Him.  So  true  it  is,  thai 
a  denial  of  Revelation  leads  directly  to  atheism,  as 
the  only  consistent  conclusion. 

To  suppose,  then,  that  unassisted  Reason  was  ever 
capable  of  discovering  the  existence  and  nature  nf 
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that  lioly  Spirit  wlioin  we  niidcrslaiHl  by  llie  name 
of  God,  indcpeiulently  of  Revelation,  or  of  Iraditioii, 
which  supposes  Revelation,  is  fancying  lliul  which  is 
altogether  an  iuipossihility  ;  for,  even  under  great 
advantages,  the  mind  of  man  is  ever  verging  towards 
a  system  of  materialism. t 


t  Tliat  Jupiter,  the  Supreme  God  of  llic  Greeks  an<I  Romans, 
was  a  material  god,  liy  wboiii  ihiy  meant  the  whole  expanse  of 
tlie  heavens,  or  the  cllicr,  or  warm,  generative  air,  is  undcninlde, 
Crom  the  express  language  of  tlieir  best  writers.  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Gcorgic,  325,  calls  him,  "  Pater  omuipolcits  blither,  the 
Almighty  Fallicr  Ether:"  and  the  Greeks,  as  Scrvins,  on  the 
first  ^ucid,  declares,  styled  Jupiter,  "  Zii/c,  Zeiu,  (uro  ru  iny," 
from  the  itord  {tec,  the  iufiuitivo  of  itu>,  signifying /o  Ac  Ao/  or 
warm.  This  is  explained  hy  Euripides,  as  referring  to  the  ether, 
in  the  following  lines,  cited  from  him  by  Luciau,  ii.  p.  2*22. 

Opaj  rov  vtf/oy  rofS'  airnpof    AIGEPA 

lovTov  yofiiit  ZHNA,  roi'2'  ijyow  eEON. 

Thou  sce»(  lliia  lufly,  (hU  uabnunded  UTnkll, 
Uncirrliiif;  wUh  Wu  Uuid  arnw  the  rarlli ; 
lUlcrm  Ibis  JOVU—  lhl»  vcnrrate  a«  GUU. 

The  sentiment  was  adopted  hy  Cicero,  who,  in  his  Treatise  De 

NaturS  Dcorum,  lib.  2,  sect.  25,  translates  the  lines  thus : 

VidM  iublimi  rasum,  iinmodrratum  ^/KTHI^^ItA, 

Qui  trrram  ton^ru  circumjcclu  amplcclilur. 

Hunc  summutn  hnbrto  Ul  VOM  —  huac  |H-rbi(>clu  JOVKM. 

Knniiis  also  gives  tbo  sanie  doctrine. 

,.., Adipicc 

Hoc  sublime  cAKumi  i  qocin  invocaoi  outan  Jvnem. 

View 

Tbii  oLOHiMo  height,  wliicli  «ll  iiifokc  ni>  Jove 

Parklnirst  is  of  opinion,  that  Zcvc,  Zens,  Uic  Greek  name  of 
Jupiter,  und  also  the  verb  (tu,  zco,  are  derived  ininicdiatcly  from 
the  Hebrew  T  ze,  whoso  ideal  meaning  is,  to  bo  hriijUt,  ipUndid, 
or  warm ;  and  that  its  cases,  Ziji'Oi,  Ziin,  and  Zuva,  as  used  for 
Aioc,  All,  and  Xin,  come  from  the  Hebrew  njt  zena,  to  cnrircte 
or  eHcompatx^ — as  denoting:  the  whole  ronipass  of  th<'  heaven* 
or  air. 
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Mr.  l.ot-kc  supposed,  thai  th(^  knowlwlge  of  CtO<l, 
though  uiiatlainahle  hy  ideas  of  sensation,  might, 
neverlheless,  be  attained  hy  ideas  of  reflection.  But 
Dr.  Ellis  has,  in  his  udniirahlc  treatise  on  this  sub- 
jet' I,  demonstrated,  on  Mr.  Locke's  own  principles, 
tlial  it  is  impossible.  Mr,  Locke  confesses,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlar<reil  under- 
Btaiiding*,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thonp^ht, 
lo  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  ide;*  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  llie  way  cilher  of  sensation  or  in- 
struction. As  sensation  can  give  but  the  idea  of 
itutteriul  things,  so  instruction  cannot  give  the  idea 
of  any  rejdiy  e.visthiff  spiriinal  thing,  unless  its  ex- 
istence has  been  originally  revealed.  "  Tlie  do- 
''  rninion  of  man,"  says  he,  "  in  this  little  world  of 
"  his  own  understanding,  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
"  g^reat  world  of  visible  things,  wherein  liis  power 
'*  reaches  no  further  than  to  compound  or  divide 
'^  materials  that  are  made  lo  his  bands,  but  can  do 
"  iiolhing  towards  making  the  least  |>arlicle  of  new 
"  nralter.  Therefore,  though  we  may  form  notions 
"  of  chimerical  and  imaginary  beings,  yet  we  form 
"  them  out  of  pre-existent  materiuh  ;  but  it  is  im- 
"  possible  to  raise  a  correct  idea  of  any  really  existing 
«*  objects  that  are  unknown  lo  us.  It  would  be 
"  er)ual  to  an  act  of  creation,  the  prerogative  of  the 
"  Almighty.  Therefore,  all  ideas  of  reflection  must 
''  still  be  occupied,  either  about  the  appearances, 
'*  qualities,  accidents,  relations,  and  other  circum- 
**  stances  of  material  things  treasured  up  in  our 
**  mind ;  or  al>out  the  powers,  openilions,  and  feel- 
*'  ings  of  our  own  minds,  arising  in  consetpiencc  of 
**  the  -impressions  of  such  material  things  on  our 
♦♦  orgfaiis  of  seni«e." 
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It  hat»  been  thought,  that  a  contemplation  of  the 
^vorks  of  creation,  or  of  the  soul  of  man,  may  furnish 
such  ideas  of  reflection  as  may  serve  as  media, 
whereby  we  may  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  we  have  already  shewn,  that  the  works  of 
creation  lead,  independently  of  Revelation,  no  higher 
than  to  a  material  god.  'Jhe  t',ii.ftence  of  Go<l  must 
be  known  as  the  Creator,  before  the  heavens  can 
declare  his  glory.  As  to  Ihe  contemplation  of  our 
own  souls,  we,  inde[)endently  of  Revelation,  know 
nothing  of  them,  with  sutficient  authority,  accuracy, 
or  distinctness,  to  be  able  to  infer  any  unknown 
truths  therefrom. 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  every  man  may 
discover  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  existence,  with  all 
those  great  truths  wliieh  compose  the  religion  of 
nature,  by  conlemplaling  the  order,  fitness,  relali«ins, 
and  eternal  and  necessary  diflerences  and  reasons  of 
things.  Once,  indeed,  reveal  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God,  and  then  the  fitness,  reason,  and  re- 
lations of  things  will  amply  tlerlare  His  wistlom ; 
but,  until  then,  there  is  no  medium  by  which  we  can 
ascend  from  nature  up  to  natine's  God  ;  nay,  so  far 
from  leading  to  God,  the  grandeur  of  the  universe 
led  men  ^c»m  God,  and  caused  them  to  worship  it. 
Nor  can  moral  duties,  or  the  religion  of  nature,  bo 
inferred  from  the  eternal  fitness,  reason,  an<l  relations 
of  things ;  according  to  which  eternal  reasons  of 
things,  it  is  supposed,  on  tliis  scheme,  that  the  will 
of  Ciod  always  and  necessarily  determines  itself  to 
act ;  for,  in  fact,  there  is  no  obligation  in  any  law* 
but  what  arises  from  the  tri7/  of  a  rightful  superior  : 
and,  to  suppose  the  eternal  reasons  of  things, — the 
eternal  reasons  of  temporal  Ihings, —  whrn  things 
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llicinselves  did  not  exist,  is  absurd.  The  reason  suid 
relations  of  things  arc  nothing  but  that  very  nature 
and  order  which  God  has  thought  proper  to  give 
them.  He  was  under  no  necessity  to  limit  His  will, 
by  the  guidance  of  any  supposed  eternal  relations. 
The  Almighty  was  under  no  necessity  to  create 
things,  nor  to  create  them  when  or  as  He  did.  He 
iDig'bt  have  placed  them  in  any  otlicr  order  than  that 
on  which  their  present  relations  depend,  for  He 
ed  altogether  from  His  own  free  will  and  grace, 
id  for  Him  they  are  and  were  created. 
If  there  was  an  eternal  necessity  for  any  particular 
mode  of  existence  of  any  particular  thing,  then  such 
tiling  must  be  independent  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
sK)  far  not  a  creature  ;  which  is  cither  a  coiilradictiuii 
or  blasphemy.  In  fact,  the  will  of  God  is  the  only 
measure  of  His  power;  therefore  the  nature,  reason, 
and  fitness  of  every  thing,  must  depend  on  His  will. 
But,  as  His  attributes  are  inseparable,  His  inflmite 
goodness  must  be  present  in  all  he  does;  so  that 
whatever  He  establishes  must  necessarily  be  holy, 
just,  and  good.  Therefore,  the  force  of  law  arises 
not  from  the  supposed  nature  of  things,  but  from 
the  tcill  of  God,  which  g-ave  that  nature. 

If  there  be,  as  this  system  supposes,  an  cleruul 
fitness  of  things,  it  must  be  antecedent  to,  or  coeval 
with,  the  will  of  God.  But  this  is  iojpo.ssible,  and 
false;  for  the  will  of  God  is  the  canst'  of  all  thing's. 
It  must  either  have  existed  in  God,  or  di/fercnt  froni 
God.  If  it  existed  in  Him,  then  it  was  nothing  bul 
the  very  essence  of  the  Divine  nature;  nothing  but 
God  himself: — if  different  from  Him,  then  it  is  sup- 
fiosing something  necessary  and  eternal  besides  Him- 
self:   either  supposing  thecrcaturc  rtnd  I  he  Creator 
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lo  be  one  and  the  s:mie,  or  else  thai  Ihey  are  botli 
pre-existent,  eternal,  and  independent.  Such  are  the 
nbsurdities  of  this  favourite  system,  whose  object  is 
lo  estabUsh  natural,  and  snpersetle  revealed  rebg-iou ; 
and  it  seems  to  arise  from  the  same  spirit  that  incul- 
caletl  the  eternity  of  mailer;  only  the  error  is  dressed 
up  in  rt  form  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  day. 

Hilt,  if  the  reasons  of  things  be  eternal,  then  the 
reasons  of  evil  must  be  eternal,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
of  good,  so  that  there  must  have  l>een  an  Evil  Prin- 
ctple  frotn  all  eternity,  independent  of  the  Eternal 
God,  who  would,  on  this  notion,  "  be  reduced,"  as 
Dr.  Cudworth   observes,    "  lo    the   sorry  condition 
"  of  a  poor  artificer,  merely  to  clothe  these  supposed 
"  eternal  essences  of  things,  with  a  new  outside  gar- 
*'  ment  of  existence."     As  these  sup])ositions  are 
mixed  up  with  t!»e  divinity  and  the  morality  of  the 
day,  it  is  needful  to  ex|K)se  their  absurdity  and  evil 
tendency ;  whrch  Dr.  Ellis  has  fully  done,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Knowietlge  of  Divine  Things. 

But  they  are  suppositions  contrary  to  fact,  and 
unsupported  by  the  history  of  man.     For  all  creatures 
have  changed  the  relations  they  once  stood  in.      We 
ourselves,  the  creatures  that  are  above  us,  and  those 
that  are  below  us,  are  all  in  a  contiiuial  change,  and 
in  a  different  state    from    that    in  which  we   were 
createtl.       New    duties  and    new   obligations    have 
}irisen,  and  do  arise  in  consequence;  so  that  the  im- 
mutability of   relations   is  conlrary  lo   the  visible 
couree  of  (iod's  providence,  and  the  slate  of  every 
iTcature.  Eternal  and  variable  are  inconsistent  terms. 
It  is  Ihc  Uncreated  Deing  oidy,  in  whom  there  is 
«*  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.-* 
Xhey  also  give  h  false  ac*  oimf  of  ihr  mnmlily  of 
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btiroan  actions;  which  can  neither  he  measured  by  so 
iuiperfect  and  corrupt  a  rule  as  human  Reason  ;  nor 
_is  our  knowing  lliera,  the  reason  why  they  are  either 
or  evil ;  but  solely  their  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  Whatever  we  do  in  obedience  to  God's 
will,  is  morally  good  ;  whatever  we  do  on  any  other 
motive  or  principle,  is  morally  sinful.  The  know- 
ledge of  eternal  reasons  and  fitnesses,  is,  therefore,  a 
false  principle  of  action,  incapable  of  leading  us  to 
lo  the  kiiowletlge  of  God's  existence  and  nature: 
especially  as  they  presuppose  God's  existence,  and 
arise  in  themselves  only  from  the  exercise  of  His 
will ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  known  by  us,  until 
we  had  become  acquainted  with  that  will  which 
occasioned  llicm. 

Men,  therefore,  by  mere  natuie,  "know  not  God," 
— but,  while  in  that  stale,  are  what  Scri])ture  calls 
"  without  God,"  or  atheists,  "  in  the  world  :"  a^coi 
tr  ru  cofffu,/.  Yet,  as  all  but  pntfessed  atheists  admit 
tile  existence  of  God  as  an  luuiueslioiiable  truth, 
liow  was  it  first  acquired  t  If  neither  by  reasonijig, 
nor  by  any  intuitive  percepti<iH  of  the  natural  un- 
derstanding,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  nuisl  have 
l>een  conirnunicated  by  Recelulion. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  and  with  a  view  to  that  wbok 
mass  of  evidence  which  now  eidarges  the  bounds 
and  powers  of  natunil  Reason,  that  I  atlirnied  niystU 
cap;dde  of  perceiving  intuit ii'elt/  that  Ibcre  mujtt  be 
a  God, — the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  (lesh, — the 
eternal  Cause  of  niyself  and  of  all  things.  We  have 
acfjitired,  or  maj/  accjuirc,  ibis  immediate  knowledge 
and  perception,  eveij  independently  of  ihcdcJiutionis 
of  reasoning:  that  is,  no!  merely  by  tUni  indufnluble 
proof,  >vhich  arises  from  a  ycncral  cont^iflcrafinn  of 
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Revelation  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  from  the 
operation  of  that  faUhy  whose  nature  and  efficacy 
we  will  consider  hereafter. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that  though  an 
infidel  may,  consistently  with  his  own  principles,  be 
a  materialist,  and  admit  of  a  material  god,  yet  he 
can,  consistently  with  them,  have  no  proof  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Spirit.  But  a  be- 
liever in  Revelation  has  the  highest  degree  of  de- 
ducible  evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  gracious 
Being, — satisfying  his  Reason  with  arguments  invin- 
cibly conclusive :  while  an  experimental  Christian, 
who  lives  under  the  tt^fluence  of  a  saving  ybtV/t,  has, 
in  addition  to  this  conclusion  of  Reason,  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  Him,  who  is  **the  true  God,  and 
eternal  life." 
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ifJlANYalleinpts  have  been  made  lo  define  llie  word 
God,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says,  "  It  is  pure  Ang^Io- 
Saxon,  and,  among:  our  ancestorsi,  sityntfied,  not  only 
the  Supreme  Beinff,  hut  also  Good;  as,  in  their 
apprehension,  it  appears,  that  God  and  Good  wei*e 
correlative  terms ;  and  when  they  wrote  or  spoke 
of  Him,  they  were  doubtless  led,  from  the  very 
word  itself,  to  consider  Him  as  the  Good  Being, — 
a  fountain  of  infinite  benevolence  and  beneficence 
towards  His  creatures."  It  is  equally  remarkat)le, 
thai,  in  their  ianj^uajs^e,  man  sig-nificd,  not  only  the 
human  heinf^,  but  itickcdnejoi,  *' Obiter  hie  iiotan- 
dum,"  says  Mr.  Somner,  in  his  Saxon  DicLionary, 
"  vetiit  a^oti  Saxonibus,  et  Denm  sig-iiificasse  et 
Bonum;  uti  ,0lnt\.  et  hominem  et  nequitiam.*^ 
"This,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  a  slront^  proof,  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  both  spoke  and  thought  at  the 
game  thne^  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not 
a  common  case.  Their  words,  in  general,  are  not 
arbitrary  signs  ;  but,  as  far  as  sounds  can  convey 
the   ideal    meaning  of   ihings,    their   words  do   it. 
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Ami  tliey  are  so  formed  and  used,  as  necessarily  to 
bring  to  view  the  nature  and  properties  of  those 
things  of  «hieli  they  arc  the  signs.  In  this  sense, 
the  t4nglo-Saaon  is  inferior  only  to  the  Hebrew." 

"  A  general  definition  of  this  great  First  Cause 
can  scarcely,'*  says  the  same  coinmentalor,  "  l>e  at- 
tempted in  human  words.  But,  if  we  dare  oflfer 
one,  we  may  say,  that  He  is  the  eternal,  indepen- 
dent, and  self-existent  Being;  —  the  Being,  whose 
purposes  and  actions  spring  fiom  Himself,  without 
foreign  influence  or  motive;  —  He  who  is  absolute 
in  dominion; — the  most  pure,  most  simple,  and 
roost  spiritual  of  all  essences;  —  infinitely  benevo- 
lent, beneficent,  true,  and  holy;  —  the  Cause  of  all 
lieing,  the  I  pliolder  of  all  tilings  ; — infinitely  happy, 
because  infinitely  perfect,  and  eternally  self-sufti- 
;ient,  needing  nothing  that  He  has  made.  Iliiniit- 
ible  iu  His  immensity,  inconceivable  in  His  mode 
)f  existence,  and  indescribable  in  His  essence, 
.nown  fully  only  to  Hintsclf;  because  an  infinite 
kind  can  be  fully  apprehended  only  by  itself.  In 
a  word,  a  Being  who,  from  His  infinite  wisdom, 
cannot  err,  or  be  deceived;  and  who,  from  His 
.infinite  goodness,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  elcr- 
^nally  just,  right,  and  kind.  Such  is  the  God  of  (he 
iBible;  but  how  widely  different  from  the  God  of 
most  human  creeds  and  apprehensions." 

As  God  only  is  self-existent,  His  munticr  of  beinj; 

[iiei,  of  course,  totally  incomprehensible.     *'  I  am  Ihal 

[I  am — Jab,  Jehovah — He  who  was,  who  is,  and  is 

to  come," — the  Almighly  Existence,  to  which  then' 

is   nothing   like,  and   nothing  second.     His   power 

clearly   illimitable.      That  which   could  move  a 

single  world,  transcends  finite  understanding;   yet 
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GotI  not  only  moves  the  world  we  inliul>it,  i|iii(ker 
Itiaii   llioiig:lil  mil  conceive,  but  all  the  systnns  of 
trorUls  u'liicli  replenish  infinite  space  ;  anW  yet  "  He 
faiateth  not,  neither  is  weary."     Nay,  llis  amazing- 
agency  works  every  moment  in  every  part  of  the 
vast  whole;   in  every  atom,  every  leaf,  every  tree; 
in  v;ipour,  rain,  and  snow  ;   in  wind,  in  storm,  and 
lightning;    in   the   tierce  volcano,  and   the  ini|j;hty 
ocean.     In  the  world  of  minds  He  prives  to  all,  liolh 
ihc  focnity  and  the  olijocts  of  kno»vle<lj^c.     lie  is  the 
only  fountain  of  wisdom,  from  whom  all  derive  (hat 
whicJi  they  possess,  from  the  emmet,   the  lice,  aii<l 
the  stork,  up  to  the  ])rophct,   the  scraplt,  and   the 
archangel.     All  things,  therefore,  and  all  beings,  arc 
dependant  on  lliin   for  their  existence,  Ihcir  attri- 
biitey,  and  I  heir  opcmtions.     He  is,  of  nccci*»ity,  the 
sole  and  al)solule  proprietor  of  the  universe.     He  is 
the  only  Ruler  of  the  whole;  extending  llis  provi- 
dence and  care  to  the  smallest  organized  atom,  and 
Ihc  minutest  living  being,  and  all  their  concerns  and 
comforts,  as  truly  and  exactly  as  to  the  highest  angels 
in  heaven,  and  their  eternity  of  blessedness.      How 
excellent,  then,  must  He  \ye,  who  gives  birlh  to  all 
other  excellencies,  and  who  iinprovct^  and  perfects  all 
that  excellence,  through  ages  which  will  be  eternally 
'        beginning  I      Himself,   therefore,  and   nothing   but 

Illim.^'If,  must  be  the  great  end  for  which  all  tliiuii;* 
are  made  ;  and  llis  great  design  lnu^«l  bo  to  do  good, 
boumllcssly  and  for  ever,  to  all  who  will  coincide 
with  His  perfect  Mill ;  and  hereby  to  disclose  Himself 
Mlhe  boundlei^sand  Eternal  Good, 
^n  the  Old  Testament,  this  Divine  Deing  is  most 
generally  expressed  by  the  word  Elohim^  which  is  the 
pinral  foitn  of  £/,  or  Eloah.     "  It  is  inconlroverl- 
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iblc,"  says  Dr.  Atlam  Clarke,  "  thai  iu  Ihe  Hebrew 
language,  every'  noun  is  derived  from  a  verb  as  ils 
root,  being  the  third  person  singnlar,  of  the  preterit 
or  |)ast  tense,  and  consisting,  generally,  of  three 
letters;  and  the  ideal  meaning  of  this  root  ex- 
presses some  essential  property  of  the  thing  which  it 
designates,  or  of  wjjieh  it  is  an  appellative.  It 
therefore  becomes  advisable,  to  trace  this  word 
Elohim  to  its  root,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  genuine 
meaning;  for  there  alone  is  this  meaning  to  be  foimd. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  root  of  Elohim  does 
not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Were  the  Hebrew 
a  complete  language,  a  pious  reason  might  be  giveif 
for  this  omission, — that,  as  God  is  without  beginning 
and  without  cause;  as  His  Being  is  infinite  and  un- 
derived ;  the  Hebrew  language  consults  strict  pro- 
priety, in  giving  no  root  whence  His  name  can  be 
deduced.  But,  as  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  language 
is  lost,  except  wliiit  is  in  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  as  it 
is  possible,  thai  that  Bible  may  not  contain  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  language, — ^^jusl  .is  the  English  Bible 
does  not  contain  Ihe  whole  of  the  English  language; 
it  is,  therefore,  an  expedient  and  a  legitimate  course, 
lo  trace  the  deficient  root  in  the  sister  language,  the 
Arabic.  For  cither  the  Arabic  was  derived  from  Ihe 
Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  from  Ihe  Arabic.  But, 
whichever  that  be,  as  the  Arabic  is  still  a  livinjf 
language,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  copious  in  Ihe  uni- 
verse, it  is  very  piubable,  that  it  may  supply  all  the 
essential  roots  of  the  Hebrew,  and  furnish  tlio.«<e 
lei'ins  which  are  deficient  in  the  Bible.  Ju^^l  iu  the 
same  manner  as,  if  we  meet  with  a  ierni  in  our  ancient 
English  language,  whose  meaning  we  cannot  -easily 
ascertain,  conimou  sense  teaches  us,  that  we  should 
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seek  for  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  which  our 
language  aprin«fs:  and,  if  necessary,  go  ii|)  lo  ihe 
Teutonic,  from  which  llie  Anglo-Saxon  was  tifrived. 

The  learned  Parkhurst  thinks  he  has  fonnci  Ihe 
Hebrew  roi»l  of  the  word  Elohim,  in  alah,  he  stcttre^ 
or  bound  fumsclf  by  an  oath ;  and   thence,  he  says, 
called  Elohim,  or  rather  ,'Hehn^  because  the  Trinne 
God  bound  Himself  by  a  conditional  oath  to  redeem 
inankiiid.     In  this  sense,  Jehovah  Elohim,  or  Aleim, 
may  import  the  same  as  Jehovah,  the  Covenanter*; 
fur,  as  the  work  of  Uedemplion  is,  in  some  parts  of 
Scripture,  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  covenant, 
go,  in  Psulm  Ixxxix,  it  is  exhibited  as  a  promissory 
oath:  "  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will 
not  lie  unto  David  :  liis  seed  shall   endure  for  ever, 
and  his  throne  as  lonj>:  as  the  snn."      So  the  promise 
lu  Abraham  is  exhibited,  both  as  a  covenant  and  an 
oath,  (Heb.  vi,  17,)    "  V^  herein    God,  wilJirvg  more 
abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the 
immutability   of    His  counsel,   confirnied    it    by   an 
oath,  that  by  two  immulable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  fiod  lo  lie,  we  mij^ht  have  a  slroiij^ 
consolation,  who  have   fled  for  refuge,   to  lay  hold 
njjon  the  ho|»e  set  before  ns." 

The  covenant  is  ihoug-hl  to  be  also  exhibtleil  lo  us 
in  Isaiah  liii,  10 — 12;  wherein  the  Father  is  set  forth 
as  liavino^  in  the  bej^inning' covenanted  with  the  Son, 
the  tVlediator,  that  "  if"  as  Dr.  Lowlh  translates  it, 
"  His  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  He 
shall  see  a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  days,  and 
the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His 
hands.  Of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  He  shall  see  the 
fniil,  and   be  satisfied.      By  the  knowledge  of  Him 
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prove,  or  exalt  His  nature.  Amotijtf  mankind  al 
large,  He  is  j^encrally  coiisiilere*!  as  the  First  Cause, 
the  First  Being,  who  lias  exi.st^d  fioni  «tcruily,  who 
has  createil  the  world,  or  whn  subsists  necessarily, 
or  nf  Himself.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  con- 
sidei-s  (iod,  not,  as  is  usually  done,  with  respect  to 
His  porfertrou,  His  nature,  existence,  or  the  like,  Ixil 
with  respect  lo  His  doniiiiion. 

Tfie    word  (irHJ,  acc*>rtling  to  him,  is  u  relative 
term,  anri  has  a  reganl  lo  servants.     It  is  true,  it  de- 
u<»lej*  a  IJeing  eternal,  infniile,  and  aUsolnlcly  |>erfecl; 
Init  a   Being,  although   eternal,  infinite,  and  al>so- 
hitely  perfect,  without  drnninion,  would  n<»l  he  Ciod. 
"  The  word  fiod  frcjpiently  signifies  Lord,  hul  every 
lord  is  not  God.     It  is  the  iloniiniou  of  a  Spiritual 
Being,  or  Lord,    that   constitutes*  Ciod.      True  do- 
minion, true  God  ;  supreme,  the  Supreme;  feigned, 
the  fal.se  god.     I'rom  such  true  (lumiiiion,  it  follows, 
Ihal  the  true  God  is  living,  intelligent,  ami  powerful; 
and,  from  His  other  perfe<tioiis,  that  He  is  supremely 
perfect.     He  is  eternal  an<l  infinite,  omiii|)otent  and 
omniscient :     that   is.  He  endures    from  eternity   to 
eternity,  and  is  present  from  intlntty  lo  infinity.     He 
governs  all  thing's  that  exist,  and  knows  all  Ihings 
that  are  lo  he  known.     He  is  not  eternity  n(»r  in- 
finity ;  hnl  clerical  and  infinite.      He  is  not  dura! ion 
nor  space  ;  but  He  endures,  and  is  preMcnt,     He  en- 
dures alwa\s,  and  is  present  every  where;  and,  by 
existing  always,  and  t'\r\'\  where.  He  cousiihiles  the 
very  thing,  duration  and  space,  elcrnily  and  infinitji. 
Since   ever}   pirlicle  of  space  is  abvnt/x,  and  ever)' 
indivisible   moment  (»f  duration    everif   irAere,   the 
C'realorand  Lord  of  all  things,  can  never  be  «Mm/Mrtm 
nor  nusquum.     He  is  omnipotent,  not  only  virtually. 
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bill  also  siihslaiiliallv  .   fV»r  [)o\vcr,  willioul  sulistaiice, 
cannot  subsist.     All  lliiiig^s  nvv  rontained,  ainj  move 
ill  lliiii,  but  uillioul  uii}  miiliial  |>assioti.     lie  isuHer.i 
iiulhtng  from  the  mf>IJons  of  botlies  ;   nor  do  they 
undergo  any  renislanre  fruin  Mis  oiniii presence.     It  ih 
confessed,  that  Go«l  exists  ncfcsiwuily  ;   and,  l»y  the 
8Uiie  necessity,  He  exists  ulwayK,  and  every  where. 
Hence,  also,  He  must  l»e  perfectly  similar.      All  eye, 
all  ear,  all   brain,  all  arm  :   the   fiovvrr  r>f  jM-neiviny, 
nnderstantliiig-,  and  acting':   but  alter  a  maimer  not 
at  all  cor|K)real ;  after  a  manner  not  like  that  of  men  ; 
after  a  manner  wholly  to  ns  nnknuun.     He  is  des- 
iitule  of  all  body,  and  all    bodily  shape  ;  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  lie  seen,  heard,  or  tonehed  ;  nor  onglit  to 
lie  worship|)e«l  uinler  the  representation  of  any  tiling 
corporeal.     We  have  idr:is  of  the  allribnles  of  CJckI, 
fuit  do  not  know  the  snbstance,  even  nf  any  tiling-. 
We  sec  only  Ihe  tignres  and  rojonrs  of  bodies,  hear 
only  sounds,  touch  only  the  outward  surfaces,  smiell 
only  o<lonrs,  and   tiiste  tastes;  ami  do  not,  cannot, 
by  any  sense,  by  any  reflex  act,  know  llieir  irnvard 
»ul»!«laiice8,  and    innch    U'^  can   we  have  any  notion 
of  llie  8ul>staiire  of  God.      We  know  Him  by   His 
propertiesi  and  attribute!*,  by  the  most  wise  anti  ex- 
cellent structure  of  thing's,  and  by  final  causes.      Rnl 
we  adore  and  worship  Him  only  t»n  account  of  Hi.s 
dnniinion;  for  Owl,  setting  aside  dmuinion,.  provi- 
dence, and  final  causes,  is  nothing  else  but  Fate  and 
Nature.*' 

Professor  Kidd,  in  his  Views  of  the  Trinity,  proves 
Ihe  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning,  foundetl  on  the  nature  of  duration  and 
space.  "  Being,  or  existence,"  be  5Ja\s,  "  is  prefer- 
able to   non-existence.     That  which  has  existence, 
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may  jiossess  allribiites  or  |K.iTectiuii!t,  iii  all  (lie  I'X- 
treines  of  created  or  uiicrcsiled  eiitily,  arconliiig  lo 
the  object  we  contemplate.  But  no  attrilnites  or 
l>erfeclion.s  can  l>e  predicated  of  a  nonentity.  In  pro. 
l>ortioii  ast  existence  is  |>referaljle  lo  imn-cxistence, 
the  former  must  he  a  perfection.  Hut  it  ni'i-e.ssiirily 
8up|i09es  an  object,  or  substance,  in  uhicli  it  inheres. 
Existence  implies  duration ;  and  the  longer  the  periml 
of  existence  continues,  the  more  extensive  is  that 
perfection  which  existence  implies  and  conslitutes. 

"  This  may  be  followed  through  all  the  g^radalions 
of  creation,  and  applied  to  ull  the  tlitferent  objeeltt 
eomprehende<l  in  matter,  and  to  matter  itself,  as  an 
independeul  >ubslance.  It  may  also  l>e  followetl 
through  all  the  gradations  of  mind,  from  that  of  the 
smallest  aninjated  being,  visible  by  the  microscope, 
to  tlie  very  highest  order  of  created  inteJIigeuie,  and 
to  mind  itself,  as  an  independent  sniistance.  Now, 
as  duration  is  a  [lerfeetion,  and  not  a  substance,  we 
may  consider  it  as  applied  to  created  or  uncreate<l 
being,  and  therefore  speak  of  created  or  uncreated 
duration.  Duration,  applied  lo  created  biing,  proveti 
ilself  lo  be  a  perfection;  liecause  it  ib  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  such  created 
being.  Duration,  as  apjiiied  to  uncrcatcHl  Heiiig, 
is  eternal,  immense,  and  inunntable  ;  and  nuisl  neces- 
sarily inhere  in  some  necessary,  uncrealed  ICssence, 
which,  every  way  like  ilself,  must  he  eternal,  im- 
mense, and  immnlablc.  As  su<  h,  it  is  constituted  a 
|»erfeclion,  betanse  uf  its  connexion  with,  and  m- 
berence  in,  the  necesMurily -existent  and  eternal 
Substance, 

"There  can  Im-  bnl    one    Hcing  to    vinrli    siuh 
attributes  can  be  applicable.      There  4-an  be  bnl  one 
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fiwence, in  which  ilicperfc*  ti«»ii  nf  micrealttl,  iinnal, 
immense,  ami  iiniiuituhle  tlnraluui,  iiihi  res.  I'hrs 
Easeuee,  wiUi  a\\  its  nllrihiiles  and  perfcclioiis,  self- 
existent,    necessarily  existent,  uncreated,  and  every 

»y  independent,  roust  be  the  g^ieat  First  Cause  of 
II    lhing>!< ;    and,  therefore,  must    he  an   inteih^^eiit 
Spirit. 

"  As  to  created  ihinij;^,  duration  in  u  necessary 
raedtuiD  of  ail  finite  existetice ;  and  they  entirely  de- 
{leiHJ  on  this  First  Can!>e,  fur  Ihcir  coiiliunauct*  in 
this  medinni  of  their  existence,  or  fur  the  |»erfectioii 
of  duration,  H'hicli  is  shorter  or  lonj^er,  according  to 
the  sovereign  will  of  this  necessarily  cxislcnl  I'irst 
Oiiiaie;  who,  therefore,  is  the  (Governor  of  all  thin^. 
But,  with  respect  to  this  great  First  Cause  itself,  ah- 
solute  and  uncreated  duration  must  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  perfection,  essentially  inhering  in  the 
Uiirrealed  l:!8sence;  and  such  must  have  no  litiiilation, 
no  be«riiming,  no  end.  Thus  we  see,  tluit  it  measures 
the  existence  and  periods  of  crealeil  l»cings,  in  all 
gradations,  from  that  of  a  momeut,  to  Uial  of  future 
♦•tcrnily.  lint,  still,  duration  itself  is  incapable  of 
iliversity  of  existence ;  and  it  must  Ijc  pri<»r  lo  creation 
and  providence,  in  its  abstract  acee[>tation.  It  must 
Ik?  uniform  throughout  all  periods  of  creation  and 
pruvidence  j  it  must  still  remain  simple  and  undiver- 
sified  ;  it  must  still  remain  absolutely  the  same,  from 
everlasting  to  evcrlastiug,  wilhonl  the  least  regard 
to  providence  au<l  creation;  at  once  defying  all 
bounds  and  limits  attempted  lo  be  set  by  fluite 
intelligence. 

"  In  infinite  existence,  therefore,  duration  shines 
asa  perfection,  through  all  tlie  iufniite  attributes  of 
lUn  neressarilv-exisleut    Ueing.      Abstract  duration 
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is  llie  sjinif,  willi  rcisperl  to  ils  o«n  existence,  in 
every  eieatetl  Iteiug  tlirmi^jIifiuL  the  universe,  as  lonjf 
as  thill  Ijeiiig  exists.  The  periods  of  uncrealed 
(hiralion  vary  not,  vvilh  rt-spect  to  umreasiiij*  ronlinu- 
aiice,  but  with  re^pcTi  lu  the  iiulividual  existeiK'e 
of  thai  heiii^  in  which  a  chan<;e  takes  place;  and 
change  of  periods  can  only  lake  place  with  respect  to 
crealetl  beings.  Uut,  in  conlcuiplaling  the  iincrealeti, 
necessarily -existent  Being,  duration  innsl  be  con- 
sidereil  as  miceasing  and  wilhonl  variation,  the  same 
froQ)  everlasting  to  everlasting,  itninense  and  imuui- 
table.  He  then  view  it  in  its  uniforni  and  Imnndless 
extent,  uithoul  variation  or  shadow  of  turning.  In 
coDiparison  of  this  divine,  essential  jierfeclion,  in  all 
its  nnbounded  inHiiiliide,  the  wfiolc  of  crealion,  and 
all  the  periods  of  providence  through  which  creation 
rolls,  sink  into  nothing.  Duration  is  unceasing, 
eternal,  and  immense  in  itself;  before  all  creiiiion, 
through  all  creation,  indcpendenl  of  all  creation, 
beyond  all  creation,  immeasurable,  and  lK>undless. 
Jfow  glorious,  then,  must  llial  Substance  be.  in  all 
His  other  attributes  and  perfections,  in  which  du- 
ration uncreated,  unceasing,  iuHnite,  and  absolute, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  inheres  as  a  necessary 
and  essential  |»crfection  ! 

"  Duration,  as  an  essential  [lerfcction  of  this  most 
glorious  Substance,  is  everi/  where;  because  il  is 
boundless  and  unlintited,  simple,  iniiform,  and  un- 
ceasing. 'I'bis  is  cvideni,  in  every  conception  and 
imagination  which  Ihe  human  mind  cau  form  con- 
cerning it,  without  involving  itself  in  conlra<licliou 
and  paradox.  Therefore,  it  points  on  I  to  us,  (hat 
llierc  is  a  necosju'y  and  scl^-e\i^tent  Being,  who  is 
^bove  all  uud  through  all,  and  beyond  aJI  Ihc  ui}riad^ 
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of  <rr«ile<l  sjslems.  (ii  llie  iiivesti^ilioii  of  >vliiclK 
l>olli  lai>|u^iia^e  and  llioii^hl  Tail,  and  leave  ns  silent 
ill  Ihe  |jui"snit  of  an  endless  research,  Thiji  is  llie 
Divine  Being,  the  gloriouit,  pure,  simple,  ever-living^, 
iind  necessarily-exislenl  Sul>slance,  in  whit-li  iKxnid- 
less  duralion,  as  an  essential  and  neressiiry  ^lerfeclioll, 
inheres,  whom  we  call  God. 

"  We  perceive,  then,  that  duration  is  a  perfection, 
ami  must  I>e  the  |)erfec(ion  of  sonie  substance:  that, 
iu  all  it»  uncretited,  absoltite  extent,  it  cannot  inhere 
in  any  created  l^eing  ;  and  must,  therefore,  inhere 
M  a  perfection  iu  the  esseuce  of  an  uncreate<i  and 
necessarily-existent  Being,  who  must  be  every  way 
as  extensive^  unlimited,  and  boundless,  as  this  per- 
fection is.  Therefore,  there  nnisl  be  ONE,  and  only 
ONE,  uncreated,  necessary  Essence,  in  which  this 
infinite  and  uncreated  |>erfection  inheres. 

*■*  As  absolute  duration,  being  an  eternal,  immense, 
and  immutable  perfection,  proves  to  a  deiuonstraliun 
the  certain  existence  of  an  eternal,  immense,  and 
immutable  Substance,  how  incomprehensible  must 
this  Sulislance  be,  by  any  crealetl  beings,  however 
|»erfect  and  extensive  their  intellectual  ca|>acilies 
ipay  be!  Whenever  we  think  of  absolute,  endless 
duration,  we  are  taught  humbly  to  look  u[i,  aii<l 
reverently  aduie  that  I'lssence,  whose  pei  feci  ion  it 
in;  und,  overwhelmed  with  the  lioundless  magniluile 
of  this  |>erfe<-tioti,  and  of  that  f%ssen<'e  in  which  it 
inlieres,  we  are  lost  in  admiralitni,  filleil  v\il[i  woiulei' 
and  awe,  and  called  u|ion  for  ever  tu  explore  the 
other  incomprehensible  perfections,  siiul  v;lui'iuuh 
majesty,  of  this  great  Fir»t  Cause  of  all  things. 

"This  necessarily-rxislrnl  Snb»lan«  e  inii.il  be  ever> 
where,  absolutely,  simply,  nniforrnly,  .nid  indi\isibl\ 
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iJecausc  a)>solute  tliiralion,  which  is  one  of  the  ej>tsen- 
tial  ami  necessary  attributes  of  it,  exists  every  where, 
al)soliiteIy,  necessarily,  simply,  uniformly,  an«l  in<li- 
visibly  ;  and,  therefore,  tlie  Snl)*»lance  in  whifli  this 
Ijerfeetion  necessarily  inheres,  must  necessarily  tlo 
the  same.  The  minds  of  all  created  intelligences 
nnitetl  together,  ami  endeavouring  lo  assist  each 
other,  to  find  out  this  ineffable  Heing  in  all  His 
boundless  i>erfections,  must  fail  in  the  atlempt,  and 
sink  before  the  Divine  presence  of  this  glorious  Suli« 
stance.  He  must  necessarily  possess  all  His  glorious 
perfections,  in  full  and  perfect  exercise,  wherever  He 
is;  and  lliat  must  be  in  every  point  through  the 
wide-ex tendeil  and  immeasurable  uiiivci"se;  and  still 
further  beyond  the  universe  than  men  or  angels  can 
conceive  or  imagine:  in  short,  through  every  |K>inl 
of  eternity  and  inmicnsity.  Otlierwisc,  the  absent 
perfections  would  be  essential  and  not  essential  al 
the  same  time;  M-hich  is  a  contradiction; — and  it 
would  prove,  that  a  substance  and  its  essential  at- 
tributes do  not  necessarily  exist  together ;  which  is 
absurd  and  impossible. 

'*  In  pursuing  such  greatness  as  this,  the  human 
soul,  losing  its  way,  must  stop  in  its  career,  and  loqk 
forward  to  the  unlimile<l  prospect  that  presents  no 
Itoundary  lo  the  view,  and  admire,  with  reverence 
iiml  adoration,  what  it  will  never  l>e  able  to  compre^ 
liend.  According  lo  every  view  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  il  ovidently  appears,  that  dnralion,  as  a 
necessary,  Divine  perfetlion,  never  had  a  beginning  ; 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  it  can  never  have  an  end. 
And  being,  in  all  respects,  a  positive  and  aUsobitt* 
perfection,  ii  undeniably  follows,  thai  IIk  imnu'use, 
immaterial  Sul>stance  in  which  it  inheres,  must  ulso 
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l»e  wilhoul  he^iiitiiii^-  ami  wilhoiit  end, — eleriial  and 
iinniulable, —  tlic  Source,  if  we  may  «>  speak,  of 
cteriiily  itself, — ihe  Source  of  iniiiieiisity , — the  S<»urce 
of  all  perfection,  natural  and  morsil,  —  allovfellier 
uiitiiuito<l,  boundless,  and  iuconiprelieiisihlc, — every 
way  aljsolule,  every  way  perfect,  every  way  uniform, 
and  uncliangeahly  the  i$ame,  from  everlasting  lo 
everiasting/' 
,*'  The!<e  arguments,"  says  professor  Kidd,  "  taken 

cumulo,  do  fairly,  co«>;ently,  and  conclusively  prove 
the  existence  of  tlie  Divine  Ueing,  t) priori,  from  the 
nature  of  duration.'*  lie  g^ives  a  further  example, 
taken  from  the  nat«ire  of  space,  an*!  ol)8erves,  that 
others  might  he  added,  though  they  must  he  con- 
ducte<l  hy  similar  steps.     Every  example  is  like  the 

lius  of  a  circle:  the  number  adds  nothing  to  ihc 
slrength  of  the  reasoning  upon  one;  yet,  ronsitlcnd 
one  by  one,  it  adds  gre;itly  to  the  slrenglh  of  cuii- 
viclion,  and  presents  to  the  mind  such  a  coudiinalioii 
of  tniths,  ei»tablished  upon  infallible  demonstration, 
protluces  the  most  salislactory  conviction,  and 
les  the  whole  rational  puwei's  in  the  most  confi- 
dential and  unshaken  stidjility  of  belief. 
f^ The  existence  of  the  Divine  licing,  from  Ihe  na- 
ture of  s|>ace,  is  thus  proved.  "  Simple  existence  i> 
preferable  to  non-existence: as  is  evidt-iil  from  I'realiim 
iUKl  providence;  from  the  rank  of  rational,  ntoral 
Ifeings  in  the  scale  of  tTcalion  ;  from  Iheir  ho[ieH  o( 
immortality  ;  and,  more  particularls ,  from  llu*  ncces- 
»sar>  exiislence  of  ihe  Divine  iScing,  its  provcrl  uj  Ihc 
foregoing  [troposilion.  In  projiorlion  as  existence 
is  preferable  to  non-ex is(en<'e,  the  former  nnist  be  a 
|»erfection, — •the  lailcian  inipni'cihon.  Siuipic  i-xisl- 
cticc  is  not  an  indepcntlcnl  subsliUMc ;   hut  ildislm- 
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giiishes  entity  from  tioneiitity,  and  presupposes  an 
<ibjecl  cH"  snitslunce.  The  more  extensive  the  sphere 
of  existence,  the  more  extensive  is  that  perfection 
tvhich  it  implies;  as  is  evident  from  llie  extended 
inrtuencc  of  wealth,  aniliorily,  or  longevity  ;  and  as 
may  he  exemplitied  hy  a  kitiff,  a  judge,  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  or  a  head  of  a  family. 

"  Whatever  is  necessary  to  constitute  existence, 
must  certainly  exist;  whatever  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute existence,  nnist  be  a  perfection,  either  in- 
Iiering  in  t!ie  bcin^  that  exists,  or  in  some  other 
being  which  is  the  cause  of  that  existence.  Space 
is  necessary  to  finite  existence:  all  finite  being's 
iimst  exist  in  space ;  therefore,  8|>ace  must  exist ; 
and  it  proves  itself  to  be  a  perfection  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  finite  existence.  As  far  as  space  is 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  knowledge,  perception, 
conception,  and  abstraction,  by  a  created  beiii)^,  in 
like  manner,  is  it  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  them, 
by  the  uncreated  Being.  Created  space  is  neccssjiry  to 
the  existence  and  operations  of  createtl  beings,  and 
uncreated  space,  to  those  of  the  uncreated  Being. 
Hence,  so  far  as  it  is  necess;(ry  to  finite  existence,  il 
must  inhere  in  finite  substances,  or  in  a  substim9e 
on  which  they  depend.  They  cannot  exist  without 
it ;  but  it  can  exist  inde|>endently  of  litem. 

*'  Abstract,  uiirrealed  s[Kice  is  absolute,  indivisilile, 
simple,  and  unifornt,  inca|Kdile  of  variety,  or  of  diver- 
sity of  existence.  V\  halevcr  we  suppose  space  to  be, 
it  is  always  the  same  ;  reaching  furlhei  than  thought 
can  extend,  and  defying  titiiilalion  by  finite  iulelli- 
gence.  M'hatever  space  is,  any  where,  the  same  it 
must  be  every  where.  Space  proves  itself  to  be  a 
perfection,  ln.'canse  it  i.**  nccesi^r)  to  the  existence  of 
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finite  Iteinp* ;  and  it  is  constiluteil  a  peiTerlioii, 
l>e<"aiis«'  il  is  nerossiirv  ami  essential  to  llie  existence 
of  llie  Infinite  Beinjj.  Tins  perfeitioii,  or  medium 
of  finite  existence,  must  inhere  in  finite  ohjei'tu,  or 
in  an  infinite  one,  on  which  all  finite  beings  depend. 
But,  being  nnifnrm,  and  incapable  of  divei'i<ity,  il 
must  be  a  perfection  wherever  it  exists,  and,  in  its 
own  nature,  a  perfection  extending  in  all  directions, 
without  limitation  ;  which  carries  the  ihought-s  far 
beyond  the  s[)liere  of  creation,  and  directs  the  view 
into  boundless  immensity.  i\o  reasoning  is  necessary 
lo  prove  that  space  is  every  where;  because  no  limits 
ran  be  set  to  it,  even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  ima- 
gination, without  involving  a  contradiction. 

"  If  we  direct  our  thoughts,  in  pursuit  of  it,  lo  past 
lime,  there  are  no  bounds;  if  in  the  present  lime, 
we  are  lost ;  if  we  go  into  futurity,  se-arching  for  iis 
itinilii,  they  vanish  from  our  view,  and  leave  us  in 
pursuit  of  what  we  shall  never  find  :  llierefore,  S(Kice 
is  eternal,  immense,  and  immutable.  Space,  like 
diimlion,  being  only  a  perfection,  can  have  no  ab- 
Ati-Hct,  ihdeiK-uKieiit  existence  ;  for,  if  it  could,  (hen  il 
would  be  a  [MTfection  either  of  nothing,  ur  of  itself; 
wliit;h  would  make  il  a  perfection,  and  not  a  per- 
fection, at  the  same  lime;  which  is  impossible.     So 

I,  in  the  case  of  diu'ation,  if  it  were  an  iiMle|H>ud(:hl 

lance,  it  must  be  either  matter  or  niiud  ;  f<tr,  at 

prMetil,  we  know  no  imleptiident  substance  but  one 

or  oUier  of  these.      It   will   not  be  couieruled   lliat 

spare  is   matter,  until    il   can    be   proved    tlial    il    is 
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— 80  far  as  we  know  —  il,  as  well  as  duration,  cannot 
he  an  independent  substance.  Therefore,  it  follows, 
that  it  must  be  a  |»erfeclion ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  inhere 
in  some  substance,  prreater  by  far  than  the  wide-ex- 
tendod  and  bonndlosw  universe, 

<^  Thus,  it  undeniably  follows,  tltul  space  must  be 
a  perfection  of  some  su|M'eme,  incomprehensible  Sub- 
stance; for,  in  nolhin<(  but  a  necessarily -existent, 
independent,  and  nncreatetl  Substance,  can  a  perfec- 
liun  so  l>oundlcss  ullimalely  inhere.  This  perfection, 
every  way  infinite,  must  inhere  in  a  Sulistatice  every 
way  infinite.  This  Substance  is  the  sreat  First  Cause 
of  all  thin<^.  It  comprehends  <ill  thin^^s,  sustains  all 
things, — itself  comprehende<l  by  none,  sustained  by 
none;  itself  far  exceeding  all  conceivable  bounds,  and 
inconipreheusii>le  in  all  its  other  attributes,  b}  any 
or  by  all  created  intelligences.  Tor  they  all  exist  in 
s[Kice,  —  space,  that  immeasurable  altribule  of  this 
imuRiise  and  immeasmable  Sul»sUince.  This  Sul>- 
jitance,  of  \vbich  s|>ace  is  a  necessary  perfection,  can- 
hot  be  finite;  because,  in  that  case,  the  perfection 
w(»nld  be  nuirc  extensive  than  the  substance  in  which 
it  inheres;  which  is  a  contradiction,  and  Mould  make 
a  perfection  without  a  substance,  in  those  re^ons 
where  this  substance  is  not;  which  would  Im'  slill 
absurd  and  imjiossible.  'J'hat  Sub^lance,  then,  ui 
which  space  necessarily  and  essentially  inheres  as  a 
perfection,  must  be  infinite,  eternal,  and  unihange- 
ablc,  and  cvi-ry  way  as  i  nun  east  u'able  as  s|yjico  itself. 

"  Thus  »|>iice,  beiug  an  immeiisc  perfection,  proves 
nndenialdv  the  e\ist«;nce  of  an  inmicnse  Sulislance, 
in  which  il  inheres.  Thus  immensity  lueoburcs 
inunru!<i<)  .  iidinitv  <  xlcutU  to  infiniiv  ;  and  Ihni 
uhnh  It*  lioundlcMi  •oricspond.'?  uith    llutl   \«hitli  in 
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t>oiiii(]le2»t< ;  uiid  both  the  [tcrferliuu  auil  (]i«>Stiltiilaitcc- 
dvfy  llic  iii»ile«1  iiivcHlii^atioii  of  men  aiul  angels. 
riiis  immense  Substance  must  exist  over>  Mhere, 
Itei'ausc  space  cxiuts  every  wbere ;  unil  lie,  one  ul 
whose  necessary  perfections  space  is,  omnol  l»e  cre- 
ated nor  material,  ImiI  must  he  necessurily-exislenl, 
eternal,  antl  inilependent,  ever-living  atnl  indivisihle. 
(Vo  limits  can  either  duration  or  space  set  to  this 
uncreated  Suljstiince;  hut  every  where  immensity  and 
eterniiy  unite  their  inilnence,  to  exhihil  to  intelli|L(cni 
creatures  the  glory  and  g;realness  of  liii.s  Rlernal 
Being.  He  must  necessarily  possess  llic  full  and 
fKTfert  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  His  perfeclionj^, 
in  every  point  of  immensity  an«l  eternity  ;  lilling  all 
things, —  jKTvadiiig  all  lhin«;¥i, —  com[»rfh€'udin)L,'^  all 
Ihiui^s;  Himself  altogelher  incomprehensible. 

**Thi8  inftriile  Substance  cannot  fill  space,  in  the 
i»ay  matter  does ;  because  sjxice  is  one  of  its  essential 
fK-Hections,  and  nnist  iidiere  in  its  essence;  and 
iio  substance  can  till  any  of  its  own  [terfections,  in 
the  way  that  matter  may  be  said  to  «KXU|)y  s|Mice. 
Ther«:^uie,  however  far  we  may  invirstigale  space, 
lhi(«  8id>slance,  though  innnense,  is  still  invisible; 
ajkl  nnist  be  immaterial,  spiritual,  and  ever.|ivin<j^. 
It  must  be  inmiaterial  aiul  spiritual  ;  because,  if  it 
tilled  i!|Ht<-e,  like  matter,  while  matter  illhere!^  in  il, 
then  tins  SulisUniee  and  this  perihelion  niual  nuilt)all\ 
penetrate  each  other:  bolh  nuist  eiuitain,  and  both 
must  be  containeiJ,  at  the  ver)  same  tioie;  which  is 
at>solntely  impossible.  Therefore,  Ibis  Std»slance 
tnust  be  innnaterial  and  spiritual.  So  nnist  all  its 
ehsential  perfections,  natural  and  moral ;  uiid,  as  it  is 
eleriial,  immense,  and  immutable,  so  tnust  thci^  be. 
This  Siil»6tuiicc,  then,  niu&t  be   nncreutod,  must  be 
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necessarily  existent,  must  possess  all  uncreated 
perfection  within  itself,  an«l  mnst  be  every  way 
adefjuale  to  its  own  existence,  perfection,  and 
happiness.  We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  everlasting. 
Space,  like  duration,  never  had  a  be<ifinnin|Sf,  and 
never  can  have  an  end ;  and,  therefore,  this  im- 
mense and  immaterial  Substance,  in  whom  space  and 
rinralion  inhere  as  peii'ections,  must  be  without 
be<;iniiinpf  and  williout  end,  from  everlastin«r  to  ever- 
liistiiiflf,  through  all  past  eternity,  lhron<>;^h  all  future 
elernily,  unceasinjy^.  Nothing  contingent  can  lie 
essential  to  this  glorious  Substance.  V\  hatever  it  $9 
with  respect  to  existence,  it  is  so  necessarily.  It  has 
no  author  of  its  being,  jjerfections,  enjoyment,  or 
happiness;  therefore  it  is,  in  itself,  absolutely  and 
neccs.sarily  existent;  and  all  its  perfections  are  natural, 
necessary,  and  essential  to  its  own  existence  and 
enjoyment.  Tliis  great,  exalted,  and  incomprehen- 
sible Being,  is  perfection  itself,  in  all  uncreated, 
original,  necessary,  and  never-ceasing  extremes;  and 
is,  most  certainly,  what  we  call  GoD." 

The  unity  of  design  and  agency,  in  creation  and 
provi«lence,  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  but 
tmr  God  ;  and,  although  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
^►f  f>/ie  (iod  are  complete,  }et  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one.  The  unity  of  the  G<hU 
liead  seems  to  have  been  believed  in,  by  all  ancient 
nations,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  existence;  but, 
though  they  nearly  all  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  One 
Cioil,  jclerived  from  tradition,  yet  none  of  them  ever 
regained  it,  unless  by  the  aid  of  Kevelation.  The 
natural  attributes  of  God  are  eternity,  iraniut<djilit>, 
omnipresence,  omnis<*ience,  (tmnipolence,  and  imle- 
|>endence.     His  moral  attributes  are  love,  or  bene- 
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volence,  justice,  Irulh,  mercy,  aiid  wisiloin,  fJ<Ml 
beiiifif  nnrausc*!  ami  seH-existeiil,  is  iicces-sarily  from 
everlasling^  to  everlasting  ;  and  from  His  cleriiily 
His  immutability  follous.  "  1  am  tlie  Lord,  and 
diangv  not ;  llie  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever." 

"  The^e  altribules,"  «iays  Dr.  Dwiglil,  "arc  necei^- 
sary  to  the  character  of  God,  aa  the  governor  of 
llie  universe:  they  render  it  peculiarly  a'vful  in  the 
»\i^t  of  wicked  beings,  and  the  object  of  supreme 
confidence  to  those  who  are  ^ood.  By  His  omni- 
presence  and  omniscience.  He  is  peculiarly  <|ualiHed 
for  the  preservation  of  all  things;  for  the  knoivledge 
of  the  moral  character  of  all  intelligent  creatures; 
and  for  judi^inj;^  the  world  in  rig-hleonsness,  accor<liii£f 
to  Ihe  dee<is  done  in  the  body  ;  being  providentially 
present,  and  atten<iing  to  the  concerns  of  every 
individual,  and  judicially  witnessing  their  ex^ery 
thought,  word,  and  action.  I'he  omnipoience  of 
God  is  gloriously  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation; 
whereby  such  vast  and  various  things  are  brought 
into  existence;  life  given  to  all  living  beings;  and 
the  whole  governed  an<l  kept  together  in  one  system. 
And,  as  every  thing  conliiuies  in  existence  for  such  a 
timet  in  such  a  state,  and  for  such  purposes,  as  He 
prescribes  or  permits,  it  follows,  that  He  is  abso- 
lutely independent. 

"  Whoever  marks  the  character  of  the  human  race, 
cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  lliat  boundless 
lore  and  benevolence^  which  is  conmuniir'ated  un- 
rea.*ingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a 
character.  Moral  evil  does  exist;  but  it  is  inlro- 
dnoed  by  man  himself.  JVtiturnl  evil  does  exist ;  but 
bv  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  also  produced  by  men. 
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Ami  those  evils  Ihat  are  iiifli<'le«l  li)  God,  are  uln-ayii 
less  than  the  subjects  of  llieni  merit :  so  thai  this  re- 
striction of  evil  is  itself  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
God's  love.  Besides  which,  these  very  evils  are 
necessary  to  check  iniquity  in  its  progress;  lo  pre- 
vent it  from  accomplishing  those  miseries,  which  it  is 
its  univci'sal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  unrestrained; 
and  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  suflcrers 
themselves,  by  reforming  them,  and  preparing  ihem 
for  a  better  world.  So  thai  good  men  have  invariably 
acknowledged,  that  they  stood  in  need  ofaflliclious 
to  cause  ihem  to  walk  aright ;  and  that  they  have  re- 
ceived infinitely  less  than  they  arc  conscious  of  having 
deserved.  God,  therefore,  is  infinite  and  unminglcd 
benevolence;  and  makes  the  same  character  in  IU» 
creatures^  the  subject  of  infinite  and  eternal  reward. 
"  The  justice  of  God  is  in  this  conspicuously 
proved,  that  mankind  arc  never  afHicled  beyond  their 
deserts.  As  Gud  is  infinitely  benevolenU  it  i^  im- 
possible that  Ife  should  not  Ijc  just;  and  <\s  such. 
He  requires  us  to  reverence  anti  adore  Him.  M  icked 
men  having  sui  h  reason  to  fear  His  infinite  justice, 
explains  the  cause  wlij  the  Scriptures  are  op()ose«l 
and  denied  by  tliem.  iVlcn  usually  acknowledge  all 
the  other  attributes  of  God  ;  but  few,  except  good 
men,  are  ready  lo  acknowledge  His  justice.  The 
cause  is  this.  We  are  willing  that  the  ruler  should 
be  just,  wheii  justice  does  not  endanger  ourselves ; 
but,  as  a  just  ruler  nnisl  punish  witkcdness,  wick^^xl 
n)en  Mould  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove  unjus(, 
ihun  lluil  themselves  should  be  reformed  or  punished. 
Hence,  not  choosing  la  reform,  nor  being  able  lo 
hear  the  punishment,  they  believe  that  G<mI  is  not 
just,  because  they  wish  lhi.s  not  to  be  His  character  ; 
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ami   iherefore  deny  the  Scriptures  to  he  His  word, 
lo  free  themselves  from  the  terrors  of  His  justice. 

"  The  truth  of  God  may  mean,  eillier  His  veracity, 
I  (or  tlisposiliou  always  to  declare  truth,  or  speak  and 
|act  according-  to  the  real  slate  of  thin<^s,)  or  His 
jfaithftiluess  and  disposition  always  to  fulfil  His  cove- 
liiauts  aud  promises.     The  truth  of  God  necessarily 
jresulLs  from  His  omniscience,  His  love,  His  immula- 
liilily,  and  His  independence.     He  knows  all  things 
as  they  are;   and  He   wills  the    happiness  of    His 
creatures.     Cut  it  is  iinpossihle  we  could  i>e  happy 
if  He  were  deceitful  ;  because  confidence  in  Him  is 
necessary  to  thai  happiness ;  and  llicrc  can  be  no  con- 
fidence without  truth.     Even  in  men,  nothin|jf  is  so 
uuiversjdly  and  perfectly  despicable  as  deceit :  knaves 
iheroselves  despine  it.     If,  then,  God  be  benevolent, 
it  is  impossible   He  should  not  be  sincere.     So  His 
independence  places   Him  above  all  possible  tempt- 
ation   to  vary   from   His  original    purposes,  or    to 
make  declardlions  unaccordanl  with  these  purposes. 
Aud,  as  it  is   necessary  that    His  creatures  should 
nntlerstand   His    jjurposes,  in    order    voluntarily  lo 
conform  to  them,  therefore,  truth  is  a  necessary  part 
of  His  character ;  as  it  is  the  only  uiedituu  by  which 
His  rational   ci*eatures  can  understand    them.      So 
truth   is   only   moral    immutability ;    aud    falsehood 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  change  of  character.     An  im- 
muUible  God,  therefore,  must  be  a  God  of  truth;, 
unless    ue  suppose    immutability  consistent  ivilli  a 
conliuual  chanj^c  of  rondui  t. 

"  It  cannot  be  deuicd,  that   the  truth   of  God's 
character  nutsl  be  proved,  or  presumed  and  admitted^ 
before  wc  can  admit  of  the  Irulii  of  His  dcclaralionSy 
or  bring  His  revelal^i^  as  a  px:o^f,M  H^,  truth; 
'        '    M  2 
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otherwise  we  should  be  arguiiifj  in  a  circle.  Btit  His 
dechiriii*?  Himself  to  be  a  (jJoil  of  truth  does,  at  all 
events,  shew  the  ciiaracter  whirh  He  claims,  though 
it  may  not  prove  it.  And  those  declarations  do,  in 
fact,  become  proofs  of  that  character,  «  hen  they  ap- 
pear uniformly  to  accord  with  the  real  slate  of  things. 
Therefore,  the  exact  accomplishment  of  predictions, 
which,  at  the  time,  appeared  strange,  perplexing,  con- 
tradictory, and  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  are  proofs, 
both  of  omniscience  and  of  truth.  So  are  many  doc- 
trines concerning  Himself,  and  the  moral  state  of 
mankind.  So  is  the  fulfilment  of  many  a  particular 
covenant,  of  tnany  a  promised  blessing,  and  of  many 
a  threatened  punishment.  How  necessary,  then,  is 
faith,  to  acceptance  w  ith  Goil !  Without  this  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him;  for  it  is  either  a  disbe- 
lieving that  He  is,  or  that  He  is  true  in  His  promises 
or  His  ihreatening-s.  How  highly,  then,  do  these 
words  deserve  our  solemn  consideration:  "He  thai 
believeth  not  the  testimony  which  Go<l  hath  testifieil 
of  His  Sou,  Mievoth  not  fiod,  and  hath  made  Him  a 
liar;  and  the  wrath  of  God  abidetli  on  him:  but  he 
«horeceiveth  His  testimony,  hath  set  to  his  seal  thai 
God  is  true  !"  There  is  no  moral  character  more 
absolutely  opjjosed  to  God,  than  that  o^  falsehood. 
Falsehood,  in  every  form,  whether  of  looks,  declara- 
tions, arguments,  or  actions;  and  in  every  degree, 
from  the  hunit)le  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie.  Not 
only  such  as  is  practise*!  by  liars  of  every  dod<Tiplion, 
by  perjuretl  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  by  the 
fraudulent  of  every  class;  by  hypocrites,  cheats, 
seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  nil  others  who  are 
guilty  of  intentional  deception.  How,  then,  must 
that  Being,  who  is  invested  with  truth  as  a  garment. 


regard  this  hnse  and  vile  charitcler,  so  opposed  to  His 
own,  and  so  hostile  Iti  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
Hilt  iiitelleclual  kingdom  ! 

*♦  Mercy  being  Ihe  exercise  of  good  will  towards 
lho»c  who  have  not  merited  it,  and  especially  towards 
those   who   have    merited    anger    and   punishment, 
God*s   mercy   is   manifest    to    every    one,    by    that 
patience    and    forbearance  which   are  exercised  to- 
wards himself  and  all  mankind.     Hut,  mIico  we  come 
to  treat  of  Revelatioji,  we  shall  see  (io<l  therein  dis- 
played  to    us,  as  so    loving    the    world,    (hongh  in 
rebellion   against    Him,  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten and  beloved  Son,  to  die,  the  righteous  for  the 
nnrigliteons,     "  that    whosoever    believelh  on  Him 
should  not  j)crish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;"  so  that 
God  "might  be  just,"  and  still  the  merciful  " jusli- 
tier  of  them  that  believe." 

*'  The  wisdom  of  God  is  a  compound  atlribule, 
I  resulting  from  His  omniscience  and  benevolence, 
H  united  in  planning  and  accomplishing  ail  real  good, 
'        in  the  progress  of  His  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 

I  To  describe  even  a  few  particulars  in  «hich  this 
glorious  attribute  is  exhibited,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  inquiry.  On  the  whole,  wluit  an 
amazing  rharacter  is  here  raanifcsled  to  our  view  ; 
jrho  with  "  His  finger  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
purtli,  and  built  His  stories  in  the  heavens;"  who 
•*doth  according  to  His  will ;"  whose  **  hands  none 
can  stay  ;"  and  to  whom  no  being  can  say  "  \^'hat 
doesl  ihou  ? — who  "giveth  unto  all,  life  and  breath, 
and  all  things;"  and  who  conducts  His  immense 
kingdom   along   the  ages  of  eternity,  with  evcr-in- 


creasing  glory,  happiness,  and  perfection 
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-Having  emleavonreil  tocoutcniplate  Ihis  woinlrous 
Beinff,  in  whom  we  live  and  move,  let  us  now  de- 
scend from  perfection's  iieiglit,  and  return  to  llie 
consideration  of  man;  wbo,  in  comparison  even  with 
other  creatures,  is  but  a  worm  ;  "  whose  dajs  arc  a^ 
a  shadow  tlial  passeth  awu} ,  and  as  a  dream,  when 
one  awaketh  ;"  w  ho,  thouyh  made  a  rational  and 
immortal  spirit,  is  degraded,  l>e<ause  of  clisohediencc 
lo  so  great  a  G04I,  and  confine<l,  during  a  few  >ears 
of  probation,  within  the  narrow  limits  and  heavy 
organs  of  a  mere  earthly  tabernacle,  which  must  soon 
1)6  dissolved,  and  restored  lo  the  dust  fiom  whence 
it  was  taken!  Experiment  and  observation  leach 
us  tbis.  Me  fin<l,  that,  at  death,  our  bodies  arc  re- 
solvable into  earth;  and  we,  IJiereforc,  conclude,  thai 
all  this  wonderful  and  beauteous  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame,  is  nothing  but  a  coni|>nMitiuu  of  a  fen 
earthy  particles.  See,  then,  what  a  poor  nothing 
is  foolish,  conceile*!,  scH'-impiirlanl,  t>elf-willed,  re- 
bellious Ulan,  when  compared   with  Ihul  great  mid 
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glorious  Bc'iiij;  «lKnn  we  have  been  ronfemplaliiii?  ' 
Jlr,  however,  ha8,  of  11  Ik  mere  goodness,  and  for  His 
own  prJory,  capnrilaled  Ihese  ernmlH  of  earlh  for 
happiness,  hv  iinitinpf  them  to  living:  souls:  and  to 
carry  on  the  piir|Xt8es  of  that  union,  fic  has  ad- 
mirably wrouf^fiit  them  up  into  fihres,  nerves,  muscles, 
veins,  and  so  forth,  through  which  a  variety  of  fluids 
are  conlinuully  ciroulating". 

To  the  continuance  of  this  i  in  iihtln>ii,iin  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  without  it  we  inimedialely  die.  And,  as 
fire  and  water  are  coin|)onent  parts  of  air,  and  re- 
ceived together  with  it  into  our  lung^s,  it  seems  that 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  enter  into  the  structure  of 
our  body :  while  the  fire  seems  to  be  employed  in 
keeping  up  heat,  and  in  carrying  on  the  motion  of 
the  fluids.  This  organized  body  of  mine  has,  lhei"e- 
forc,  never  remained  in  any  one  state;  bul  hsis  been 
visibly  changing  and  transforming  itself,  every  mo- 
ment, since  I  have  had  a  consciousness  of  existence. 
And  yet,  not  only  the  same  consciousness  of  indi- 
vuliud,  but  also  of  identical  existence  has  remained 
with  nic;  solhal,  rertecling  u|)on  that  which  is  Mty«e(^' 
now,  and  that  which  ivas  myst'lfalany  previous  period, 
I  iiiconteslibly  discern,  that  llicy  are  not  two,  but  one 
and  the  same  self.  From  hence,  I  coikcliKlc,  ihal,  if 
ibe  body  is  any  part  at  all  of  what  every  man  culls 
aelf,  then  there  nmst  be  sanic  original,  fine,  element- 
ary |iarlicles  of  mailer,  which,  though,  when  mixed 
up  with,  and  actuated  on,  by  the  air,  fire,  water,  and 
earthy  parlicles  of  food,  which  enter  into  the  system, 
are,  |)erliapH,  by  iheir  means,  ca[iable  of  dilatation, 
compression,  expatision,  or  transformation,  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ways;  yet  never  pass  away,  nor  can 
potseibly  pass  away,  while  life  lasts;   but  constili^tet 
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Uiul  reul  huilv  Hliicli  is  in  iiiiinti  willi  llie  soul,  and 
tvliiclt,  wilh  it,  does,  al  all  periods  of  exislencc,  j^ive 
lite  consciousnciis  of  ideiilit) .  And,  1  conclude,  Lbid 
the  grosser,  and  wore  visible,  and  changeable  |Kirt8, 
are  but  as  a  clay  tenement,  in  which  the  real  self  at 
present  dwells;  and  which  may  ur  may  not  be  changed 
or  deslrojed,  nitliout  change  or  destruction  of  tlial 
person,  in  uliich  sameness  or  identity  consists. 

But,  tliough*the  finer,  original,  elementary  particles, 
which  constitute  the  real,  permanent  body,  seem  not 
lu  be  dissoluble  or  separable,  like  the  grosser  parts, 
by  the  ordinary  operatiott  of  any  external  cause;  ^et 
It  is  probable,  that  some  such  must  be  separated  an<l 
|>iiss  away,  in  the  appointed  method  of  nature,  fur 
the  re-production  of  kind  ;  for  it  seems,  that  the 
very  substance  of  soul  antl  botly,  which  does  con- 
stitute kind,  must  contribute  to  that  re-production. 
Nay,  we  feel  couscious  that  it  does  so,  and  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  consider  our  oflitpripg  as  |)art  of  our 
real  self,  having  an  essential  and  necessary,  and  not 
a  mere  accidental,  comiexion  with  our  soul  and  body. 

I  notice  this,  merely  to  obviate  an  objection,  that, 
oil  the  above  principle,  parents,  when  they  lictouie 
such  in  act,  lose  the  consciousness  of  their  identity  ; 
— that,  if  it  had  been  the  appointed  course  of  nature, 
that  oH*spring  should  be  the  production  of  one  sole 
parent,  then  such  offspring  would  not  have  had  ex-. 
istence  separate  from  the  parent,  but  might,  in  tbe 
strictest  sense,  be  one,  in  soul  and  body,  with  him 
from  whom  they  sprung,  (in  which  case  a  |)arent*» 
consciousness  of  identity  might  have  remained  un- 
impaired, though  it  would  have  been  connnnnicated 
to  the  child  ;) — but  that,  as  a  child,  ur  on'spring,  i»a 
compound  being,  the  joint  produce  of  the  souls  uud 
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iKMliesof  belli  pareuts,  from  fucli  of  ulioiii  it  is  dis- 
:t  aiul  separate  ;  they,  therefore,  must  lone  all 
:ioustiess  of  their  own  identity,  while,  at  the 
same  tiiue,  the  child  aci^uires  a  eonHeiuui^ne^  of  iii> 
de{>eudcnti  separate,  individual  exir^tence.  Tu  this 
It  may  he  answered,  that,  tliou<;h«o)neof  our  original 
eleiuenlar)'  |)arttcles  do,  pruhahly,  hy  the  a|)puinte4l 
course  of  nature,  pass  into  the  furmatipn  of  uur  otf-, 
Kpriitg  ;  yet,  while  any  oi  them  remain  in  union  with 
oursuul,  they,  together  with  the  s<»ul,  represent,  and 
do,  lo  all  natural  and  moral  purposes,  constitute,  the 
same  identical  being.  'I  hat  being  is  the  jrcfme,  he- 
eause  uf  the  original  component  pails  which  remain; 
though,  it  is  true,  it  would  be  ollier*vise,  if  any  netv 
rompoiient  i>arls  were  added.  Therefore,  in  fact, 
iJie  greater  difficulty  of  the  two  is,  to  account  fur  our 
not  losing  our  consciousness  uf  identity,  every  lime 
we  eat  our  food,  if  it  were  true,  assume  suppose,  that 
the  food,  by  means  of  which  our  body  is  supported, 
actually  enters  into  our  composition,  and  forms  part 
of  our  real  self.  This,  however,  we  will  presenlly 
coiJlroverl:  but  it  may  also  be  answered,  that  God,  at 
the  same  time  that  He  made  us  moral  beings,  ^A\e 
us  a  generative  power,  as  the  appointed  means  of 
multiplying  the  species.  Therefore,  though  ihis 
power  necessarily  occasions  a  subslniction  from  ihe 
pnrlicles  constituting  our  real  self,  in  order  to  ac- 
coiuplish  the  production  of  another  self,  )ct  such 
substractinn  cannot  destroy  our  identity ;  because  then 
it  would  destroy  our  existence,  to  all  purposes,  as 
nioraJ  beingH:  which  would  be  suppot-iiig  an  incou* 
sisteney,  or  counteraction,  in  the  designs  and  works 
uf  God.  Therefore,  ihe  nalitral  and  the  moral  sense 
of  our   idciUity  does  still   continue,  b}    the  special 
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uppoiiitmeiit  uiitl  roiistidition  of  our  nature:  nml  it  is 
nect'SJuiry  lluit  it  slioiiM  lio  so,  even  llioug'h  we  roiild 
not  account  for  it. 

But,  whatever  difficiillty  may  appear  to  arise,  from 
the  supposed  loss  of  any  of  the  component,  element- 
ary parts  of  the  body,  in  the  reproduction  of  kind, 
there  isj  in  fact,  no  g^reater  difficulty  in  it,  than  in 
that  which  arises,  ou   the  same  account^  as  to  the 
mnd.      For  our  otfs[>ring^  evidently   derive  soul   as 
well  as  body  from  us ;  and  j  el  that  does  not  destroy 
our  consciousness  of  identity.      This  apparent  dif- 
ficulty seems,  therefore,  to  be,  in  reality,  no  ditficully 
at  all ;    being;  founded  merely  on  our  iu^norance  of 
our  own  nature  and  constitution.     But  the  case  is, 
as  we,  by  experience,  know  it  to  be;  and  is  strictly 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  our  identity,  and  to  the 
act  of  rei>rodu<:lion,  as  eslabtished  by  God's  especial 
will  on   the  occasion.       Perhaps  it  is  analng^uus  to 
the  case  of  light,  or  flame, —  which,  as   in  the  in- 
slance  of  a  candle,  may  multi[)Iy  flume,  by  a  sort  of 
reproductive  power,  to  a  tliousund  others  successively, 
and  yet  remain  the  same  identical  candle  still ;  nor 
would  any  man  in  his  senses  controvert  it.      But 
lhou<rh  this  is  a  fact,  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  as  ditlicult  to 
be  accounted  for  as  the  other. 

The  real  evidence  of  our  personal  identity  in 
consciousness.  "  Every  man,"  says  Dr.  Dwi<>hl^ 
"  naturally  conceives  thai  he  himself  is  a  l>eiii^,  a 
substance,  an  agetit ;  the  subject  of  his  own  ihou^hls, 
and  the  cause  and  author  of  his  volitions  and  actions. 
By  his  preccdiug^  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions,  he 
is  con.scious  that  he  did  influence  those  which  suc- 
ceeded; and  that  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct, 
that  it  never  would  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influ^ 
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ence.  Ht  u  conscious,  I  bat  he  was  the  subjecl  of 
|>a«l  Ihimglit,  ami  llie  author  of  past  romlurl,  diiritio 
what  he  ralh  his  hfe.  lit-  reincinhers  this,  and  is 
(OiiKrioiiH  he  has  had  a  coiiliniiod  lieiiim>-.  And,  ;is 
this  impression  and  mode  of  thinking^  is  natural, 
original,  and  nniversial,  it  mnst  have  been  constituted 
b}'  God  Himself,  and  inwrouglit  in  our  very  nature. 
And  il  must  lie  true,  unless  we  snpjiose  that  GotI 
deludes  us,  and  uecessi tales  us  to  be  deluded.*' 

But,  as  philosophising  men  have  fancied  that  we  do 
not  possess  personal  identity,  because  of  a  supposed 
continual  change  of  our  bodies;  so  some  go  furtlier,' 
and  suppose  that  no  such  identity  exists  ;   because,  as 
Ihev  contend,  our  soul  is  notliingbul  a  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises.     If  this  were  true,  certainly   it  would 
destroy  personal  identity ;  for  an  idea  is  a  mere  event, 
having  a  momentary  existence, and  then  perishing  for 
ever.     So  that,  on  this  plan,  the  soul  of  man  hi\s  no 
continual  existence,  except  for  an  indivisible  moment; 
and  is  not  the  same  thing  which  it  was  the  preceding 
hour,  day,  or  year ;    but  has  varied,  and  become  an 
alisolulely  new  soul,  through  every  moment  which 
has  [Hissed  since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  new  thing  every  moment,  thronghout  eternity. 
If  this   were    true,  a   man,   instead    of  having  one 
soul,  continuing  the  same,  in  substance  and  nature, 
ihroughoul  eternity,  would  have  as  many  as  the  ideas 
and  exercises  of  which  he  has  been,  or  will  be  the 
subjecl;  that  is,  innumerable  millions  of  souls.     But 
he  who  can  comprehend  this,  or  who  can  conceive 
attributes  independent  of  a  something  in  which  they 
iobere,  or  who  can  conceive  ideas  having  indepen- 
dent existence,  or  consciousness  without  a  conscious 
being,  or  exercises  without  any  thing  exercised,  or 
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any  subjecl  of  tliat  exercisse,  must  Imvo  very  uncom- 
tnoti  vitwii  and  reasonin<^s. 

Tlie  motives  wliicli  urge  the  ailoplion  of  such 
a  8} stem,  are  evident.  For  it  would  follow  from 
it,  that  lliLie  is  notliing  wliicli  can  he  puuislieil  ur 
rewarded,  by  (iod  ;  as  neither  guilt  nor  virtue  could 
possibly  exist.  The  scheme,  indeed,  couli'adiclg  in- 
tuitive certainly  :  for,  as  every  one  is  intuitively 
certain  that  he  exists,  so  he  is  intuitively  certain 
that  he  acts;  and  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions 
which  he  calls  his,  are  really  his,  and  brought  into 
existence  by  an  active  power,  which  he  intuitively 
perceives  himself  to  exercise.  A  system  of  philoso- 
phising wliicli  contradicts  common  sense,  will  not 
long  delude  ;  much  less,  when  that  delusion  can  be 
traced,  not  merely  to  the  head,  but  to  the  bad 
motives  of  a  corrupt  heart. 

As  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body  are  continually 
changing ;  aud  as  the  body  is,  from  time  to  time, 
supported  and  nourished  un<ler  those  changes,  by 
mean8  of  certain  aliments  variously  mixed  up  with 
it;  and  yet  consciousness  of  identity  changes  not 
with  those  changes,  nor  with  the  admixture  of  those 
aliments,  any  more  than  with  the  change  of  clothing  ; 
and  as  those  aliments  pass  away,  and  the  growth, 
decrease,  and  transformation  of  the  boily,  <luring 
various  periods  of  life,  cannot  be  satisfitclorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  quantity,  or  quality,  or  change 
pf  those  aliments,  because  their  eiVects  are  quite  tlif- 
ferentat  those  dilTcrenl  times;  we  may  conclude,  that 
such  aliments,  however  for  a  time  mixe<l  up  with  tlie 
original  elementary  particles,  do  never  become  roiu 
founded  with  them,  nor  constitute  any  pari  of  lUe 
r^l  body  and  self,  any  more  than  lUe  dulJimg  wjlU 
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which  llir  hrwU  is  covered.  And  we  may  furllier 
conchiile  it  l<»  be  a  physicat  inipossihilily,  that  Ihe  ele- 
mentary particles  of  any  other  hotly,  or  person,  can, 
ihrough  the  means  of  food  or  otherwise,  ever  incor- 
porate, or  become  actually  one^  with  the  elementary 
imrlicles  of  the  real  body,  so  as  to  confound  distinct 
persons.  Therefore,  though  a  bo<ly  be  eaten  by 
beasts,  or  fish,  or  cannibals;  and  theirs  again  be 
eaten  by  other  beasts,  or  by  men;  yet  the  element- 
ary particles  can  never  unite  with  the  eleuienlary 
particles  of  any  of  them,  so  as  to  ijicorporate  with 
their  real  bodies,  or  confound  distinct  individuality. 
For  God  has  given  to  every  thing  its  own  hotly  ;  not 
only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  species,  but  that 
which  \9  proper  to  the  individual.  So  tliat  whatever 
thing  koJi  existed,  still  does  and  tcill  exist ;  and  never 
can  be  lost,  nor  possibly  become  confounded  in 
identity  with  any  other  thing,  even  though  it  may 
have  been  used  by  it  for  the  temporary  purposes  of 
nourishment.' 

Indeed,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  the 
contrary",  Avith  respect  to  the  food  we  eat,  than  with 
respect  to  the  air  we  breathe.  For  the  air  also  acts 
the  part  of  nourishing;  bu(  no  one  will  contend, 
that  the  air  we  breathe,  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
that  identical  body  it  has  helped  to  support.  It 
follows,  that,  as  our  consciou/iness  of  identify  hiis  ever 
been  clear  and  unconfused,  our  real  self,  soul  and 
IkmIv,  has  ever  l^een  identically  the  same,  though 
continually,  from  its  very  first  existence,  changii^g  as 
to  its  form,  appeai*ance,  and  (|ualilies  ;  for  no  fallible 
reawning,  or  uncertain  surmises,  can  outweigh  the 
infallible  testimony  of  our  consciousness.  And  it 
ift  reasonable   thence  to  conclude,  that  it  ever  will 
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seminal,  clemenlary  particles.  In  the  same  manner 
as  a  fnll-gro^vn  and  matured  plant  or  tree,  spread 
forth  in  all  the  lieauty  of  its  foilage,  and  blossoms, 
and  fruit,  is  an  exceedingly  far  more  glorious  bodv, 
and  yet  the  very  same  body,  as  the  mean-lcKjking 
seed,  which  was  sown  in  corniption,  for  the  very 
purpose  that  it  might  be  raised  in  this  its  more 
noble  expansion. 

As  vie  know  of  nothing  whatever  to  contradict  the 
reunion  of  s*oul  and  body,  a  small  preponderance  of 
eviilence  on  the  other  side  would  establish  its  credi- 
bility ;  but,  perhaps,  our  experience  furnishes  us 
with  stronger  evidence  for  that  re-union  llian  we  arc 
apt  to  imagine.  Thn/  are  evidently  formed  fayr  each 
other.  The  soul  now  has  her  sensations  only  through 
the  mcilinm  of  the  body  ;  and  the  body  performs  its 
functions  only  at  the  fiat,  and  mider  the  superinten- 
dency,  of  the  soul ;  and,  as  the  bo<ly  is  certaitdy  not 
annihilated  at  death,  we  may,  from  its  continued 
criftence,  and  from  Iheir  mutual  aptitude  for  each 
other,  infer,  that  they  are  meant  to  1^  re-united  ;  or, 
otherwise,  it  wduld  be  continuing  to  exist  uselesshf. 
This  is  what  we  dare  not  aflirm  of  any  of  the  works 
of  God  ;  therefore,  what,  at  first,  seemed  only  prn- 
bablc,  appears,  in  this  view  of  it,  to  be  absolutely 
certain. 

Again,  we  know,  from  ex|>erience,  that  the  soul 
exerts  its  jiowers,  enjoys  its  happiness,  and  emhircs 
its  afllictioiis,  iu  union  with  the  body;  ami  ne  have 
reason  from  thence  to  liclieve,  that  such  union  is 
necessary , cither  to  its  |)erfect  enjoTmeul,  or  its  jierfefi 
suffering;  and,  iis  many,  or  |>erhaps  all  of  the  powers 
and  c"a|>acilic»  of  the  soul,  are  hut  in  I  heir  infancy 
in  this  life,  we  should  be,  of  all  tliing>«,  the  most 
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mysterious  and  inexplicable,  if  these  powei-s  were 
all  to  be  tUus  needlessly  crushed,  as  they  ivould  be, 
unless  we  are  intended  for  some  other  state,  in  which 
ibey  would  he  brought  to  full  perfection.  Others 
noust  decide  for  themselvps,  and  at  their  own  peril ; 
but  I  feel,  from  my  very  nature,  too  strong  an  evi- 
dence of  the  certainly  of  my  after-existence,  to  be 
able  to  disbelieve  or  doubt  it,  unless  1  had  the  au- 
thoritative word  of  my  Creator,  declaring  that  I 
iihould  be  annihilated. 

A  further  evidence  which  experience  furnishes  for 
this  re-union  is,  the  dread  and  horror  which  every 
living  creature,  rational  or  irrational,  moral  and 
accountable,  or  not  moral  and  accountable,  does,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  feel,  at  the  approach  of  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body.  The  universal  dread 
of  this  she^s  it  to  be  a  universal  evil:  and,  iu  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word,  all  evil  is  not  annihilation, 
but  e,rintence ;  and  it  is*,  at  least,  privation,  if  not 
suffering.  This  univei-Sid  dread  shews  that  the  union 
is  univei'sally  necessarj-  for  happiness;  and  therefore 
affords  to  all  those  who  believe  their  Creator  to  be 
love,  infinite  and  universal,  a  cogent  argument,  that 
this  re-union  will  take  place  at  some  future  period. 

Nor  let  it  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  this  would 
prove  as  much  for  the  briiles  as  for  ourselves.  For 
though  it  may,  jet  that  is  no  injury  to  us  ;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  carry  with  it  unreasonable  or  pernicious 
coii*e<jnence8,  so  as  to  afford  any  objection  to  what- 
ever force  the  argument  really  possesses.  Nay,  it  has 
not  only  been  contended  for  by  great  philosophers, 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  ;  but  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  which 
not  only  intimates  that  we  and  every  other  creature, 
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were,  when  man  was  sinless,  in  a  far  more  exalted 
state  than  at  present ;  but  also  assnres  us,  that  "  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  (nji  Knatwi.)  wait- 
elh  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  For 
the  creation  (>,  oniric,  the  whole  works  of  God,  over 
which  man  was  set  as  a  head  and  ruler,)  was  made  sub- 
ject  to  vanity,'*  that  is,  to  the  present  state  of  abuse, 
misery,  corruption,  and  death,  which  are  the  wages 
of  man's  sin,  "  not  willingly,  bnt  by  reason  of  him 
who  subjected  it."  And,  though  it  was  so  made 
subject,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  "  in  hope,  that 
the  creation  itself,  [armt  ri  mffic,  this  very  creation,) 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God;** 
that  is,  of  those  among  men  who  accede  to  the 
terms  of  redemption.  "  For  we  know,  that  the  whole 
creation  (ram  ij  Kmrtt.)  groaneth  together,  and  tra- 
raileth  together  until  now  ;  and  not  only  they,  but 
even  we  ourselves,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit, — even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
waiting  for  the  adoption, —  the  redemption  of  our 
body."  In  conformity  with  this,  we  are  afterwards 
told,  that  when  this  adoption  and  redemption  have 
been  eff'ected,  then  "  every  creature  (rav  icr«7-^a»)  which 
is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  ;  I 
heard  them  all  saying,  To  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  is  the  blessing,  and  the 
honour,  and  the  glory,  and  the  strength,  for  ever 
and  ever." 

It  is  observable,  that,  aAer  the  flood,  God  spake  to 
Noah,  and  his  sons  with  him,  saying, ''  And  I,  behold 
even  I,  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with 
your  seed  after  you,  and  with  even/  living'  rrrature 
that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowls,  of  the  cattle,  and  of 
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crery  beast  of  Ihe  earth  with  yoii ;  from  all  that  go 
out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth."  And  to 
make  it,  if  possible,  more  explicit,  God  said,  •'  This 
is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh." 
And  again,  "  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remem- 
ber the  everlasiiug  covenant  betM'cen  God  and  every 
liTing  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth." 

Otir  argument  for  man's  immortality,  does  not 
require  us  to  contend  for  the  immortality  of  brutes; 
for,  as  the  one  is  not  dependant  on  the  other,  every 
man  may  herein  follow  his  own  thoughts;  but  it  is 
clear,  that  any  argiunenl  for  this  hope  in  \\\^  former, 
cannot,  either  on  reason  or  authority,  be  invalidated 
by  an  objection  that  it  would  extend  to  the  latter. 
And,  surely,  so  univei-sal  a  scheme  of  beneficence  is 
fully  as  reconrileablo  to  the  acknowledgeil  attributes 
of  God,  as  the  supposition,  that  every  creature,  though 
guilliegs,  is  to  spend  a  life  of  liclple.ss,  ho])elcss  misery 
here,  and  then,  without  any  recompence,  to  fall  into 
the  dust  and  be  annihilated.     Or.  that  the  whole  cre- 
ation is  gifted,  for  .1  time,  with  the  mere  beginnings 
of  active  and   intellectual  powers,  jtist  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  look  abroad,  and  know  tlieir  own 
misery  ;  and  for  no  other  purpose,  but  that  they  may 
perrsTi    before    they   can   arrive  at  their  perfection. 
But,  if  the  whole  creation  has  a  hope  of  being  '*  de- 
livered ;*'  and  not  only  delivered,  but  delivered  into 
>*'glorious  liberty;"  antl  not  only  so,  but  into  "  the 
lorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ;  "    then,  in- 
deed, the  short-enduring  pangs  of  their  present  slate, 
arc  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  as  the  purchase  of 
so  bright  an  expectation.     Then,  indeed,  the  expect- 
ation   i.s   so  great,  as  to   silence  every  mui'muring 
inqtiirv  wliich  men  would  ignorautly  make,  into  the 
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reason  why  such  creatures  are  the  now  sufferings  part» 
of  this  comprehensive  scheme. 

As  Scripture  assures  us,  that  the  whole  creation 
»haU  be  delivered,  and  as  destruction  is  not  deli- 
rerance,  we  have  neither  reason  nor  authority  for 
supposing,  that  any  part  of  creation  will  ever  be 
destroyed  or  annihilated.  But  it  will  be  changed, 
and  created  anew  ;  it  will  be  delivered  into  that  glo- 
rious liberty,  that  excellent  stale  of  happiness  and 
perfection,  in  which  it  was  first  created.  So  that,  in 
ihe  new  slate,  evil  and  its  eftects  will  be  annihilated, 
and  the  original  scheme  of  God  prevail  finally  over 
all.  But  have  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  this, 
because  the  same  gracious  and  freely- bestowed  deli- 
verance which  has  raised  sinful  man  into  the  condition 
of  an  angel,  may  also  possibly  change  brutes  into 
the  state  of  rational  and  moral  beings  J  It  is  true 
that  lliey  are  not  worthy  of  it;  but  what  man  can 
dare  say  that  he  t«  worthy  of  it?  When  he  was 
nothing,  was  he  worthy  to  be  created  out  of  nothing  i 
or,  being  now  nothing  but  sin  and  misery,  is  he 
worthy  to  be  rewarded  with  the  progressive  blessings 
of  eternity  1  If  we  examine  the  objection,  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  founded  in  envy  ;  like  that  of  the  Jews 
of  old,  nho  heard  the  gospel  with  patience,  until 
they  knew  it  was  to  be  imparted  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  a  further  argument  for  the  reunion  of  soul 

.and  body,  that  no  good  man  can,  by  any  possibility, 

•liope  or  desire  to  be  annihilated  ;  but  has  an  uncon- 

.rjuerable  hope  that  this  reunion  will   take  place,  and 

a  longing  desire  after  immortality.     This  hope  and 

'desire  of  it,  or  else  an  aver-sion  and  dread  of  it,  are 

universal  among  rational  beings.     It  is  true,  indeed, 

-that  some  men   will  affect  to  act  the  hero  in    this 

■matter ;  and  not  ou\y  avow  tliat  they  disbelieve  ao 
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"hereafter,  and  feel  no  concern  ahont  eleriiily,  liul  live 
as  if  ihey  really  had  none.  This,  however,  is  either 
an  artful  alTeclation,  or  else,  by  such  a  waul  of  feeling 
for  their  own  most  important  inlerests,  they  virtually 
disclaim  all  pretensions  to  rationality.  Death  threat- 
ens all  of  us,  every  moment ;  and  »ve  are  igrnorant  what 
it  is,  except  that  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  it,  and 
that  it  will  put  us  into  an  eternal  st;ite  of  happiness, 
or  misery,  or  annihilation.  Our  eternal  interests 
hang',  then,  on  "life's  feeble  slrinyfs  ;" — life,  the 
shadow  of  a  dream,  the  moat  fleeting  and  independ- 
able of  all  things.  But  no  one  ever  fancied,  that 
an  eternity  of  happiness  is  reserved  for  any  who  dis- 
believe or  doubt  its  existence,  or  who  feel  indifferent 
to  its  attainment ;  so  that  such  [lersons  have  nothinjr 
left*  but  a  chance  between  eternal  misery  and  utter 
annihilation.  Such  is  the  state  to  which  they  vo< 
hnitarily  reduce  themselves.  Can  any  refle«  lion  be 
more  terrible"!  Can  there  be  a  more  tnideniable  proof 
that  such  men  are  not  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  nor 
possess  any  pretensions  to  riffht  reason?  An  indif- 
ference  to  eterrnty  cannot  dextrotf  it.  Their  day 
flcetir;  and  then  the  day  of  eternity  begins.  It  ad- 
vances*' irresistibly  ;  and  death  ushers  it  in  to  them, 
with  all  the  horrible  alternalive  of  annihiliilinii  or 
wretchedness  for  ever.  Surely,  evew  a  doubt  about 
this  is  so  frightful,  that  every  reasonable  man  would 
seek  deliverance  from  it.  But  he  who  can  .<tport  over 
these  deplorable  doubts,  who  can  take  a  vanity  in 
professing  his  coniposiue  or  indirterenre  at  an  even 
chance  of  eternal  misery,  does  certainly  not  possess 
that,  which  alone  distinguishes  the  human  kind  from 
the  brute. 

•    It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  other  <lif«tingnisliin»f 
chardcterisltc  between  ourselves  and  bruits  than  thiis  i 
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that  they  are  ullerly  incapable  of  iiuderslaiulinfj  the 
things  of  God  and  of  eteniily.  If  we  fi.x  on  any 
other  mark,  we  shall  find  exceptiorjs  to  it.  Hut  this 
is  decisive.  It  is  a  knowledge  which,  in  the  present 
state,  at  least,  brutes  cannot  possibly  arrive  at,  But 
it  is  the  very  knowledge  which  man  was  expressly 
made  for;  and  without  which,  he,  and  his  moral, 
and  intellectual  powers,  are  .altogether  inexplicable. 
They,  therefore,  who  professedly  and  wilfully  cut 
themselves  off  from  this  knowledge ;  who  actually 
close  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  against  themselves  ; 
do,  indeed,  cast  themselves  off  from  their  human 
comlition  ;  declare  themselves  unworthy  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rational  beings  ;  and  rank  themselves  among 
"  the  beasts  that  perish.'* 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that,  among 
men  of  reason,  the  hope,  the  desire,  or  the  dread  of 
,elernity,  is  univei"sal.  But  how  can  the  existence 
of  these  passions  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  if  the 
object  of  them  has  no  existence  whatever  I  They 
seem  to  be  implanted  in  our  nature,  by  the  Author  of 
it ;  for  they  are  not  occasioned  by  any  external  object, 
nor  by  any  thing  within  the  range  of  time  or  sense, 
which  might  form  materials  on  which  the  mind  could 
operate,  and  about  which,  indeed,  its  conclusions 
might  possibly  be  fallacious;  —  though  a  universal 
fallacy  would  be  a  strange  phenomenon,  and  ought 
Dot  to  be  supposed  till  proved.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
object  of  these  passions  is  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  nature,  sense,  and  lime,  whence  the  ordinary 
materials  for  thinking  are  derived  ;  and,  therefore, 
must  be  presented  to  our  minds,  either  by  some 
revelation  anciently  imparted,  or  by  something  in 
their  original  coiifilihilion,  as  framed  by  that  Being 
who  is  too  good   lo  ileceive  us,  and  loo  wise  to  be 
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mistaken.  Any  one  mijij'ht  come  to  thi:^  conclusion, 
even  though  he  alone  experienced  this  iiope  and 
desire;  but  when  we  find  that  \.\\g generality  of  uiuu- 
kiiid  experience  the  same,  and  that  all  who  do  not» 
yel  acknowledge  the  object  of  them,  by  feeling  aver- 
sion to  it,  and  dreading  its  reality,  we  may  look  on 
this  as  evidence  deiuonstratiye  of  its  real  existence; 
and  that  all  men  are  created  with  a  being  capable  of 
eternal  duration ;  an  eternity  to  be  dreaded  ur  desiired, 
lo  be  suffered  or  enjoyed,  according  to  some  laws 
applicable  to  their  condition. 

This  strong  and  universal  belief,  can  be  uo  other 
than  the  voice  of  nature,  or  rather  of  God,  which  we 
in  vain  attempt  to  resist.  Experience,  therefore,  of 
what  (Kisses  in  the  human  mind,  leads  us  lo  believe, 
as  first  principles  of  necessary  truth.  First,  that  we 
begau  to  exist  by  the  operation  of  an  Almighty  Cause: 
Secondly,  that  so  existing,  we  ever  sliull  and  must 
exist,  (the  same  in  identity,  though  changeable  at 
Uts  alaiighty  will,  and  at  that  alone,  in  form, 
quality,  ur  condition,)  unless  the  same  Almighty 
Cause  annihilate  us.  But,  as  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever ybr  the  supposition  of  any  such  aunihilating 
decree,  we  can  neither  suppose  it,  nor  reasonably  act 
on  it;  and,  having  much  presumptive,  and  some  de- 
monstrative evidence,  against  the  existence  of  any 
such,  we  are  under  the  strongest  moral  oblig*ation 
lo  act  as  under  a  full  assurance  that  we  shall  not 
be  annihilated,  but  that  we  are  reserveil  for  some 
high  and  ini[)orlaitt  ends.  Aviiicli  it   is  our  duty  to 
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X»-8  the  active  intelligence  of  the  soul  furnishes  us 
with  experimental  proof  of  our  own  existence,  and, 
consequentty,  of  the  existence  of  an  Author  of  our 
being;  as  the  passions  and  aflfections  implanted  in 
our  souls,  which  have  their  ohjecl  not  in  this  life, 
but  another,  prove  the  certainty  of  that  other,  and 
shew  us  that  the  Author  of  our  being  loves  us  with 
a  love  which  extends  through  eternity  ;  so  the  struc- 
ture of  that  ainazittg  piece  of  mechanism,  the  body, 
supplies  us,  every  moment,  with  a  practical  proof, 
that  it  is  in  Him  alone  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  heing.  The  soul  governs  every  motion  of  llie 
outfvard  frame ;  so  that,  by  a  mere  act  ofwiU^  we  can 
put  any  member  whatever  into  a  slate  of  activity  : 
but  we  no  more  comprehend  how  we  do  this,  limn 
ue  can  cooiprehend  the  greatest  mystery  that  is. 
The  only  possible  expianaliun  is,  that  the  soul  lias 
ihivS  inherent  poner  from  Him,  who  is  the  primary 
source  of  all  motion  whatever.  Thert-  is  a  more  re- 
ntinkable  proof  yet. 
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There  are  cerlain  mvtifnis  of'  the  hodif  u  liirli  are 
ulto«<ellier  imlepeiideiil  of  llie  soul,  and  uliirli  ran- 
t>ot,  liv  an>  possibility,  he  hroiij^la  uiidt^r  its  conlrol 
or  influence;  and  yet,  mere  matter  is,  in  ltd  nature, 
inactive,  and  iiirapahle  of  self-ujolion.  Nevertheless, 
ihe  luti^s  and  the  heart  contract  and  dilate, — the 
arteries  have  their  pulsations, — and  the  blood  circu- 
lates,— uncontrolled  by  the  soul,  and  free  from  every 
influence  we  mig'ht  visli  to  exert  over  them.  The 
whole  of  ihiis  motion  requires  an  inmiensc  power  to 
carry  it  on  ;  but  by  uhat,  or  by  whom  is  it  accom- 
plished 1  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  thai  it  is  done  by 
the  air,  or  the  ethereal  fire,  which  is  inhaled  by  every 
inspiration  of  the  lungs,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  circulation  of  the  various  fluids.  It  niav  be 
granted,  that  God  uses  these  as  the  instruments  of 
His  operations;  for  it  is  proved  to  us  by  experience. 
Nay,  it  is  clear,  that  He  uses  air  and  fire  as  the  instru- 
ments for  promoting  all  motion  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. But  who  is  the  Prime  Mover  lujt  Himselft 
He  it  is  who  gives  to  the  air  and  the  fire  that  power 
which  they  possess  ;  for,  however  rarified,  they  are 
but  matter  still,  incapable  of  self-motion.  It  is  God, 
therefore,  who  conducts  these  involuntary  motions, 
so  necessary  to  tlie  continuance  of  our  life. 

Plato,  speaking  of  motion  in  general,  stmiewhere 
aays,  "I  assert,  that  God  is  the  Cause ;  nor  can  it 
otherwise  be  possibly  accounted  for.**  His  pupil, 
Aristotle,  thus,  in  his  Ph}8ics,  undertakes  to  prove 
it:  "Every  thing  that  is  moved  must,  of  necessity, 
be  movetl  by  something  else ;  and  thai  thing  is 
moved  by  somethinc  that  is  either  movci 
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luuveil  by  anotlier;  lor  it  is  impostiible  lljal  M-Iiat 
iiiovetli,  and  is  Diuved  by  aiiollicr,  should  proceed  tVi 
injinititm.-*  As  il  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  as 
titat  which  proves  that  men  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  orig;inal  imr,  who  were  created  im- 
mediately by  God,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
sprung  from  themselves  eternally,  by  nu  eternal  re- 
production, we  may  at  once  shew  the  absurdity  of 
any  such  eternal  series :  as  the  argument  is  applicable 
to  motion,  or  any  other  supposable  series,  and  shews 
our  entire  dependance  on  God,  for  life  and  all  things. 
''  And  this,"  as  Dr.  Dwight  says,  "  may  be  shewn  in 
various  ways." 

First.  Each  individual  in  a  scries  is  a  unit;  but 
every  collection  of  units,  however  great,  is,  with  in- 
tuitive certainty,  numerable,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  infinite. 

Secondly.  Every  individual  in  a  series  had  a  be- 
ginning;  but  a  collectioti  of  beings,  each  of  which 
had  a  beg-inning,  must,  however  long  be  the  series, 
have  also  had  a  beginning.  Should  it  be  said,  that 
the  first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was 
from  everlasting,  then  that  first  must  have  been  un- 
caused and  self-existent,  and  could  never  have  cease<l 
to  be.  On  this  supposition,  an  endless  number  (»{ 
self-existent  beings  must  l>e  admitted  ;  and  \el finite, 
and  possessed  of  few  and  feeble  active  powers,  and, 
in  most  instances,  of  such  only  as  are  pansiee.  Thns] 
there  must  be  an  eternal  man,  an  eterital  lion,  nn 
eternal  eagle,  an  eternal  oak,  an  eternal  rose,  eterJ 
nal  graA.«i,  and  its  many  eternals  as  (here  are  sortf 
of  existences  in  Ihc  world, — one  hI  Ihc  head  of  everf 
series;  and  a  puir  of  eternals  at  the  heat!  of  cvei| 
series  of  animated  beings.     All  this  abnufdittf  \v> 
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be  atlroiUeiJ,  to  relieve  ns  from  the  acknouledginenl 
of  One  Eleruul  Goil,  the  First  Mover  and  Cause  of 
all  tilings. 

Il  has  been  said,  lliat  iiifiniiy  may  be  made  up  of 
aueeessive  parts  ;  for  angels  and  saints  are  to  live  for 
ever  ;  and  that  this  dtn'alion  will  also  be  made  uj»  of 
successive  parts.  But  there  is  a  total  differenre.  In 
the  former,  the  !»up{>osed  infinite  duration  is  com- 
pleted;  in  the  latter,  it  uill  never  be  completed.  It 
is  tme,  angels  and  saints  will  never  cease  to  be;  hut 
it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have  Heed  infnitely, 
or  tlirough  an  infinite  duration.  An  endless  o(/(/i7tWt 
of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of 
parts  which  have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self- 
contmdiclion. 

It  has  been  acutely  observed,  by  Dr.  Bentley,  that 
as,  in  the  supposed  infinite  series  of  men,  the  number 
of  individuals  is  alleged  to  be  infinite;  so  their  e^es 
must  be  twice,  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  tlieir  hairs 
oi)  their  heads  many  thousand  times,  tnore  than  infi- 
nite. So  of  leaves  on  trees,  and  blades  of  gnxsa  on 
the  earth,  affording  an  endless  multitude  of  numbers, 
incalculably  greater  than  an  infinite  number.  So,  as 
he  observes,  all  those  generations  of  men  were  once 
present.  The  first  existed  at  an  injinite  distance  from 
us  :  and  his  son,  if  supposed  forty  years  younger,  was 
either  at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  finite  distance  from  us. 
if  at  an  injinite,  then  the  infinite  distance  of  the 
father  was  forty  yeare  longer  than  the  ijifiniie  dis- 
tance of  the  son  :  if  at  ajinite  distance  from  us,  then 
forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  il 
injinite.  The  same  argument  ap[)lics  to  all  possible 
successions,  an<l  also  to  continued  mntionSy — as  of  the 
planets;  which,  nolwilhstamling  the  delusion  arising 
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forin  the  coiiliiuiity  of  |>uri^,  i.s  di\'isible  into  a  8ir-- 
(*C8siuii  of  chauf^ea,  as  tniuh  as  successive  thoii<^ht,  or 
successive  being. ' 

Cicero,  usiii!,'-  ihe  worcls  of  Socrales,  s-Jiys,'"  "  Thai 
alone  whicli  has  the  |)riiiciple  of  self-mot  ion,  and, 
llierefore,  o(  vMtUeas  niotion,  can  be  the  Cause  and 
Fi  inrifjie  of  motion  in  other  things.  Uul  this  First 
Principle  can  have  no  cause  ;  for  from  the  First  IVin- 
ctple  proceed  all  things;  but  itself  is  uncaused,  and 
proceeds  from  nothing."  The  deists  of  that  age» 
wIjo  have  been  called  the  first  of  moral  men,  seem  to 
have  been  desirous  of  making  j>hilosophv  the  hand- 
iiKii«l  of  religion,  and  of  referring  every  thing  to  God. 
'['lie  deists  of  this  age,  wlio  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Christian  Kevelatiou,  seem  to  act  on  the  con- 
trary principle,  and  «nidd  bring  every  thing  back  to 
a  system  of  materialism.  It  is  not  a  part  of  Iheif 
scheme  to  "  rise  from  nature  up  to  natjire's  God," — 
to  "  see  God  in  clouds,  or  hear  Him  in  the  *viud,*' — 
any  more  than  to  consirler  Him  as  "about  their  bed, 
and  about  their  paths."  They  alTect  to  call  the 
present  age.  The  Age  of  Reason  ;  an<l  therefore  are 
afraid,  or  ashamed,  formally  to  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  in  theory  and  speculation;  yet,  in  practice, 
they  act  as  if  ignorant  of  the  demonstrations  of  His 
continual  presence,  Mhich  knows  even  our  thoughts 
before  they  are  formed  ;  or  of  His  universal  agency, 
to  which  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike, 
lint,  though  a  momentary  ronviclion  should  force  a 
dry  assent  to  these  as  speculative  truths,  how  few  will 
urge  Ihetii  faithfully  liome  to  tlicir  conscieucirs,  or 
npply  them  hon(>slly  lo  their  hearts  and  practice t 
Tliev  m»\  be  lohl,  that  «c  arc  '•  fearfullv  iiia<le,"and 
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exist  in  God  alone  ;  yel  tliey  live  iiiiinflnenced  l»>  liiese 
reflections, — altogetlier  as  alhcislj*,  (\Otoi)  ">villioul 
God  in  the  uorld.  He  "  is  not  in  all  tlieir  tlioii^lils.*' 
They  neither  dread  the  conseqnences  of  J  lis  holint'sji, 
nor  the  deinonstralions  of  His  power. 

If  any  who  donbt  the  truth  of  these  practical  prin- 
ciples, should  think  that  the  laws  of  matter  and 
molioQ  are  suthrient  to  aecouul  for  that  coinmoiice- 
inenl  or  continuance  of  life,  which  are  justly  at- 
tributable only  to  the  ever-watchful  providence  of 
God  ;  let  him  take  a  perfect,  but  still-born  infant, 
just  ushered  into  the  world  ;  and,  with  all  the  air  in 
the  universe,  {wssessing*  all  the  powers  which  God 
has  ordinarily  given  to  it,  and  with  all  the  discoveries 
and  helps  of  modern  art,  see  if  he  can  produce  vital 
motion,  nuless  God  be  with  him,  breathiuj^  the 
"breath  of  life"  into  ihe  dry  bones.  Or  let  him  try 
experiments  on  a  full-grown  man,  whose  soul  God 
has  just  demanded  of  him.  The  body  is  \el  un- 
altered, and  air  is  ever  at  hand,  gifted  with  all  the 
qualities  and  powers  which  belong  to  it  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  Add  the  force  of  electricity :  let  galvanism, 
or  what  not, ail'urd  a  thousand  horrible  and  terrifying 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  inilubility,and  excita- 
bility, and  all  the  powers  of  muscular  actiiui.  But 
will  he  venture  to  assert  his  j>ower,  independenlly  of 
God,  to  order  the  soul  back  again  from  its  tnausion 
in  the  invisible  world,  and  recommence  the  motions 
of  life  in  this  scene  of  sight,  and  sense,  and  time,  and 
folly.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  a 
proof  to  all,  that  every  created  thing  is  inoperative, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty.  It  follows, 
then,  that  every  breath  wc  draw  is  a  gift  of  the 
Author  of  life,  and  a  suc<essive  proof  of  llis  jirovi- 
dence  and  mercy.     Ever_\   pulsation  of  the  arteries, 
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and  every  motion  of  the  heart,  should  convince  us  of 
our  continual  dej>endance  on  II im,  and  assure  us,  not 
only  of  Ilis  g:eneral,  but  of  His  particular  providence, 
over  ourselves  and  every  tliiufj^  that  belongs  to  us. 
For,  if  it  be  He  who  gives  and  continues  our  life,  it 
is  He  who  gives  the  things  that  are  needful  to  life. 
He  is  ever  present  as  "  life," — as  the  Author  of  all 
life;  so  that  nut  even  a  sparrow  can  fall  without 
Him;  and  niucli  more  none  of  us,  who  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  Nothing,  however  great, 
or  however  small,  can  take  place  without  His  causa- 
tion or  permission  :  for,  if  any  thing  happened,  or 
could  happen,  without  Him  ;  if  any  thing  happened 
liy  chance,  by  fortune,  by  nature,  or  by  any  thing,  as 
distinguished  from  Himself;  if  it  were  possible,  that 
the  universe,  or  any  of  its  component  parts,  couhl 
consist  and  stand  together,  as  a  system,  otherwise 
than  in  Him,  it  would  ])rove  Him  not  to  be  that 
Being  who  is  signified  by  the  terra  GoD.  VVe  can, 
Ihei-efore,  say,  that  God,  who  is  "from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,"  not  only  •*  fillelh  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  but  that  He  "  fillcth  all  things,  in  all  things," 
80  as  to  be  "all  in  all." 

In  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
by  Laurence  Bellini,  an  Italian  physi<ian,  there  are 
similar  conclusions  to  these.  Yet  Dr.  Pitcairn,  who 
was  thought  to  be  unhappily  sceptical  in  religioud 
matters,  so  highly  esteemed  Bellini,  who  had  dedi- 
cated this  Treatise  to  him,  that  he  publicly  lectured 
at  Leyden,  upou  his  works,  as  standard  authorities  on 
the  subjects  which  they  treated.  "  If,  to  discover 
these  things,"  says  he,  "or  to  understand  Ihem  when 
discovered,  requires  so  much  consideration,  such  pro- 
found reasoning,  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
facts  and  with  sciences,  shall  we  l>e  so  vain  and  ftcnse^ 
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tew  as  to  suppose,  that  He,  wlirtse  work  these  things 
are,  is  Himself  void  of  nil  counsel,  incapable  of  rea- 
soning, and  ignorant  of  all  things t     As  to  myself, 
1  would  rather  not  possess  intelleoliial  faculliest,  if 
I  must  bestow  such  iuce»^nt  stndy  to  ol>lain   I  he 
knowledge  of  things,  which,  after  all,  have  been  made 
by  aomc,  I  know  not  what  kind  of  power,  nllerly 
incapable  of  imderslanding  his  on  n  works.     Indeed, 
I  should  consider  myself  as  something  al together  vile 
and  ridiculous,  if  I  could  willingly  waste  the  whole 
of  my  life,  my  health,  and  whatever  is  dear  to  nmn  ; 
if  1  could  despise  whatever   is  pleasing,  deli,y:l>tf»', 
and  convenient, — wealth,  <lignity,  enjoyments,  suf- 
ferings, and  life  itself, — for  the  vain,  jiallry  glory  of 
being  able  to  say,  that  I  had,  perhaps,  and  hy  possi- 
bilky,  discovered  one  or  two,  out  of  those  innmne- 
rablc  things  which  had  been  [>roduce(l,  by  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  somelliing;   who,  without  labour, 
without  care,  without  thought,  without  iutelligence, 
had,  not  perhaps^  and  by  possibility,  but  certainly 
anti  undouhteiUy,  produced,  not  one  or  two  things 
only,  but  all  those  innumerable  genera,  each  con- 
taining ituiumerable  species,  existing  in  infinite  space, 
and  of  which  the  system  of  the  universe  is  composed. 
Oh  !  Thou  King  of  eternity,  I  view  Thy  present  Deity, 
even  in  the  commencements  of  generation  ;  Iml,  if  1 
launcli  forth  into  their  sublimest  contcin|ilati«)i)s,   I 
shall  be  lost  and  borne  away  by  an   impctnosily  of 
admiration  ;  being  filled  with  nu  inii)ulNe  of  Divine 
Spirit,  i  shall  exclaim,  in  the  fervour  of  my  soul,  Al- 
mighty Lord  God,  Almighty  Creator  of  man,  how 
great  and  wonderful  art  Thou   in  Thy  works !     O 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  how   inconceivably 
great  art  Thou  in  Thy  excellence  !"° 
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Let  US  blush,  then,  to  attfibute'any^thing  to  chance, 
to  fortune,  to  hick,  or  to.  naUire*  <  Such  lang^iage, 
though  common,  is  Very  obj<N;tionable ;  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  philoso^ihy  which  would  be  contempt- 
ible, were  it,  not  exceedingly  mischievous.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see,  and  hearj  and  taste,  and  feel  God  in 
every  thing :  the  senses  Of  the  soul  are  awakened  to 
His  perception  and  enjoyment.  We  are  enabled,  if 
we  please,  to  say,  we  walk  with  Him,  and  know  Him 
to  be  our  all-sufficient  portion,  in  time  and  eternity. 
We  know  that  we  are  "  in  Him  who  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life."  Therefore,  to  love  Him,  to  serve 
Him,  and  obey  Him,  with  aU  our  heart,  and  with 
all  our  mind,  ^ith.  all  oui*  soul,  and  with  all  our 
strength,  is  the  prime  law  of  our  being;  the  first  and 
the  great  commandment ;  .the  high  privilege  to  which 
we  are  created ;  and  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
to  which  any  creature  can  attain. 


is,  therefore,  as  objectionable  in  pliilustiplij,  as 
il  is  unsound  in  theology,  to  assert,  that  ''  the  Uni- 
rersal  Cause,  acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general 
laws  ;'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  particular  providence :  that  though  the 
whole,  as  a  whole,  is  under  the  care  of  God  ;  yet  that 
each  individual  is  left  to  the  casualties  of  chance  and 
accident.  Our  litnited  capacities  could  not,  indeed, 
I  attend  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  every  iiidi* 
^B  vidual:  but  He  who  iillelli  all  space,  and  by  Mhom, 
^  and  for  whom,  and  in  whom,  all  things  are,  can  be  at 
no  more  trouble  in  provi<ling  for  every  thing,  than 
1  for  all  things.  Any  doubt  of  lliisi  arises,  partly,  from 
^P  a  remaining  root  of  lurking  atheism,  and  partly  from 
judging  of  God  by  oui-selves,  and  thence  forming 
very  unworthy  notions  of  His  omnipresence,  om- 
niscience, and  omnipotence.  How  little  less  thau 
blasphemous  is  it  to  say, 

*'  He  heodn  nol  how  these  vafcrant  emmeUt  crawl. 
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On  the  material  world,  God  certainly  has  impressed 
general  laws,  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  will. 
Though,  as  He  is  not  an  Epicurean  god,  but  is  con- 
tinually operating  in,  and  with,  every  thing  that 
exists,  especially  among  His  spiritual,  intellectual, 
rational,  and  accountable  creatures;  those  general 
laws  always  effectuate,  and  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
oppose,  or  interfere  with,  the  constant  exercise  of 
that  will,  as  applicable  to  individuals  ;  nor  even  with 
His  superintending  providence  in  the  material  world  ; 
much  less  among  us,  and  the  higher  orders  of  ex- 
islence.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  this,  it  either 
arises  from  the  weakness  of  human  capacity,  or  from 
our  possessing  inadequate  and  unworthy  notions  of 
the  infinite  power  and  perfections  which  must  neces- 
sarily belong  to  a  Being  who  is  the  Cause  and  the 
Life  of  all  things;— ^either  from  our  supposing  that  He 
wants  power,  and  is  therefore  unablf  to  attend  to 
every  individual  tiling  that  He  has  made;  or  that  He 
wants  the  will  and  benevolence  to  do  it,  and  there- 
fore leaves  them  to  themselves.  But  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  to  confess  that  a  Being  is  the 
Cause  of  all  things,  and  then  to  deny  ihhi  He  is  the 
Cause  of  all  the  particular  occurrences  which  make 
up  the  aggregate  and  universal  amount.  It  iseviderrt, 
that  the  real  cause  of  a  denial  of  God's  particular 
providence  is,  that  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  which 
would  lead  us  never  to  look  to  Gwl,  or  see  Him  ia 
ant/  thing. 

The  closer,  however,  we  examine  the  works  of 
creation,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  of  the  par- 
ticular providence  of  God  over  all  His  Morks;  not 
only  over  us,  Init  over  llie  inferior  animals;  nnl  only 
over  them,  hut  over  the  inanimnic  pro«bictinns  of  the 
«aith,  as  subservient  to  the  go\erninejit  of  the  higher 
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creatures.  How  else  can  you  account  for  the  exact 
adaptation  of  every  vegetable  and  plant  to  that  par- 
ticular soil  and  climate  which  agrees  best  with  it9 
nature)  How  can  you  explain  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
lofty  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  other  distant 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  you  leave  the  burning 
soil  of  the  low  lands,  and,  ascending  their  abrupt 
mountains,  gain  a  tem[)erate  air,  the  whole  product 
of  nature  changes,  and  you  again  hail  many  of  your 
long-lost  acquaintance  of  European  growlh.  The 
many  thousand  miles  of  sea  that  intervene,  are  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  any  ordinary  process  of  mere  natural 
propagation ;  and,  as  to  any  notion  of  spotiiunenus 
generation,  it  is  a  doctrine  now  so  universally 
exploded,  that  no  philosopher  would  venture  to 
resort  to  it. 

Oe  Redi,  and  Malphighi  have,  by  a  long  Irain  of 
experiments,  unanswerably  proved,  that  equivocal 
generation  is  a  groundless  hypothesis ;  and  ihut  no 
matter,  in  any  process  of  fermentation,  will  produce 
an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plant  without  a  seed. 

So,  again,  the  tops  of  the  AI[Hne  mountains  bear 
the  [iroductions  of  those  soils  which  are  equally  cold, 
but  which  are  at  a  great  distance.  These  things  can- 
not be  reasonably  accounted  for,  but  by  the  operative 
«ill  of  that  nhnighty  and  onniipresent  Word,  who 
»aifl,  "  Let  the  earth  liring  forth  grass,  and  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  fruit-tree,  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind;"  and  which  thus,  in  the  present  day,  as  in  the 
beginning.  "  sees  every  thing  that  He  made,"  and 
continually  keeps  it  "  very  good,"  for  the  purposes 
which  He  intends  to  accomplish.     What  but  an  ever- 

itchfnl,  all-conducting  Providence,  could  preserve 
vast  a  globe,  storked  with   its  \[\\f\  proportion  of 
auimals:    iti  which,   uol   only  the  several  species  an 
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carefully  balanced,  but  tlie  numbers  of  the  indi'J 
\icluals,  of  every  species,  are  kept  so  even,  that' 
neither  the  terraqueous  globe  itself,  nor  any  part  of 
it,  is  either  overstocketl  or  under-stocked  f  Every 
creature  has  its  determined  length  of  life,  and  its 
allotted  capacity  of  increase,  proportioned  to  its  use 
ill  the  world  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  its  most 
unitahle  place  to  live  in  ;  the  most  suitable  element 
to  breathe,  move,  and  act  in  ;  ami  is  not  only  pro- 
vided Mitli  its  o«ii  most  commodious  food  and 
tlolliing,  hut  wilh  such  things  as  provide  the  lodg- 
ments, nesls,  and  habitations,  that  are  most  juoper 
to  its  nature. 

There  are  hut  a  few  facts  wliich  need  he  selected, 
to  elucidate  the  same  doctrine,  in  respect  »tf  God's 
natural    goveriunciit    of  man.       One  of  the   most 
striking  is,  the  even  balance  that  is  preserved  ;  so  thai 
life  and  death  keep  an  equal  pace  at  all  limes.     *'  One*' 
generation    passeth   avay,"  and  another  gencrafinu 
ronielh  so  etpialiy  in  its  room,  to  keep  up  the  stock 
-of  the  globe,  among  men  as  uell  as  among  auimals;H 
that  it  is  a  daily  aclual  demoiislralion  «>fnnr  Saviour's 
Isissertioii,  that  "even  a  sparrow  dulli  not  fidi  to  (he 
Iground  uithoul  our  heaveul\  Father,  and  that  even 
[the  hairs  of  our  hearl  are  nundiered."     'Ihough  proJ 
digtoiis   mullituilcs   arc,    in    ^oinc   coinitries,   >earb 
swept  away  by   plagues,  war,  or  lenipcsl  ;    yi  those* 
roiuitries  are  so  fai'  from  being  wasletl,  that  they  still 
remain  full  of  people. 

Another  striking   instance  is,   (he  pioporiion  be- 
Iweeu  males  and  ft^males;  not  in  a  wide  proportion  j' 
not  an  uncertain  or  accidental  numl)«r;   but  at  all 
times  nearly  equal ;  being  in  ahout  the  proportion  of] 
fourteen    males  to  thirteen    fen»ales       Proving  thal^ 
one  man  ought  to  have  bnl  one  wife,  and  \h:\\  ovirv 
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noman  may  have  her  own  litisbaticl ;  while  ihe  sur- 
lilusu're  of  men  above  women  supplies  the  liraiiis  of 
»far,  the  seas,  and  other  occurrences  of  life. 

That  this  proportion  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  hut 
•ises  from  the  continual  super  in  tendance  of  flod'a 
"providence,  has  been  well  proved  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
fiom  the  very  laws  of  chance,  and  stands  recorded  in 
No.  338,  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He 
supposes  Thomas  to  lay  a<^inst  John,  that,  for  eighty- 
Iwo  yeai-s  running,  more  males  shall  be  born  than 
females ;  and,  giving  all  allonancc  in  the  compu- 
tation, to  Thomas's  side,  lie  makes  the  odds  against 
Tljom.-ui,  that  it  will  not  m)  happen,  to  be  near  five 
millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  to  one  ; 
and,  for  such  a  lime  as  the  world's  age,  fo  he  near  an 
infinite  number  to  one,  ag-ainst  Thomas.  What  docs 
this  argue,  but  an  admirable  and  evident  mannge- 
mcnt?  ^^  hat  can  maintain,  ihroiigliout  all  ages  and 
places,  these  proportions  of  mankiml,  and  of  all  other 
creatures,  but  the  continual  superinlendame  of  Ilini, 
iti  whu^e  hands  ii-t  all  power,  l>oth  in  heaven  and 
earth?  Is  it  po.>isible,  that  every  species  of  animals 
lihoiild  be  so  evenly  prescrve<l,  proportionate  to  the 
occasions  of  the  world  I — that  they  should  be  so 
well  balanced  in  all  uges  and  place.-*,  uilliout  an 
ever-present  power  directing  it,  and  nalching  over 
each  Individual  of  ea<h  species  t  Can  llie  bare  rules 
and  blind  acts  of  nature,  preserve  any  tolerable  pro- 
portion between  the  males  and  females,  eilhcr  of 
mankind  or  of  any  other  creature  t  and — not  only 
of  man,  but  of  Ihe  inferior  creatures  also, — in  that 
respective  rate  and  proportioik  which  is  be^t  adapted 
to  each,  according  to  their  stale  and  condition  in  Ihe 
world t  When  the  earth  had  its  beginning,  it  was 
replenished  by  the  increase  ami  doublings  of  ea<h 
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species  of  animals;  aiul  au  it  is  i»lill  in  tlie  fii-st 
peopling  of  newly-settled  countries  ;  yet,  if  tliis  had 
continued  to  operate,  it  would  have  overstocked  tlie 
world.  But  who,  unless  he  recur  to  an  ever-working 
and  ever-watchful  Providence,  can  account  for  the 
cessation  of  this  natural  increase  or  doubling,  at  the 
very  point  where  it  should  cease,  as  soon  as  the  world 
became  sufficiently  stocked,  and  before  it  had  become 
overstocked  I  or  for  its  ceasing  in  such  an  exact 
manner,  that  it  did  not  become  under-stocked  ?  So 
that,  although  the  world  was,  by  a  natural  process, 
fully  peopled  at  first,  during  the  period  of  but  a  few 
■j'cars ;  yet  that  natural  process  then  changetl ;  an<l, 
during  the  many  thousands  of  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  the  world  has  been  neither  under  nor  over- 
stocked ;  but  the  natural  process  of  increase  and 
decrease  has  been  exactly  suited  to  the  existing 
condition  of  mankind. 

Writers  on  political  economy  may  attempt  to  as- 
sign plausible  reasons  for  this ; — but,  after  all  their 
specious,  and  often  contradictory,  argumentations,  on 
the  state  of  facts,  no  other  cause  can  reasonably  be 
assigned  for  those  facts,  but  this  :  "  Thou  hidesl  thy 
Tace ;  and  all  creatures  are  troubled.  Thou  takest 
away  their  breath;  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dusl. 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit :  they  are  created  :  and 
Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth. *'  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  a  particular 
providence,  directing  every  thing  that  befalls  us,  ex- 
cepting sin.  There  may  be  difficulties  attending  the 
explication  of  this,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties ;  and  so  there  must  be,  unless  we  were  a."* 
wise  as  God.  There  are  inexplicable  things  all 
around  us,  which,  nevertheless,  are  undeniabh- ;  but 
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the  denial  of    a   purlicular  providence  is    alheism 
badly  disguised. 

"^Tlie  ornnipolefice  and  the  in^mutability,  the  oui- 
niscienee  and  the  omnipresence  of  God,  are  the 
attributes,"  says  Dr.  Dvvight,  '^  which  qualify  him 
for  the  government  and  preservation  of  all  things. 
The  univei-se  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness, 
composed  of  worlds  innumerable,  and  inhabited  by 
beings  slill  more  emphatically  surpassing  number. 
The  character  and  kinds  of  these  beings  are  incom- 
prehensibly various;  and  tlieir  circumstances,  beyond 
measure,  more  so.  As  these  are  hourly  existing,  and 
advancing  in  an  etidloss  progress,  they  demand  a  pro- 
vidence, minute,  comptehcnsive,  and  enduring  lie- 
youd  limit.  Every  one  of  tliese  is  a  {Kirt  of  an 
immense  whole:  each  has  its  station,  its  part  to  act, 
its  duties  to  perform,  and  purposes  to  wlijch  it  is 
subservient ;  together  with  powers  and  circumstances 
suited  thereto.  Should  one  being  fail  in  its  ap(X)inted 
end,  a  chasm  would  be  found  ii}  that  system  ;  and 
ibis  might  be  of  infinite  importance,  though,  to  a 
created  tmderstanding,  it  might  seem  minute.  The 
improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  the  improper  position  of  an 
atom,  might,  for  all  we  know,  be  followed  by  cons^.'^ 
ffuences  injurious,  through  the  course  of  eternity,  to 
the  general  good,  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  cupable 
pf  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of 
chaugingall  the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  aUcriny 
the  character,  circumstances,  and  destiny,  of  his  de- 
scendants, through  time  and  eternity.  Such  defects, 
unless  prevented  by  God,  might  cotilinually  be  taking 
place  throughout  creation.  Therefore,  it  is  necessjuy 
lie  should  l>c  present  every  where,  at  every  moment, 
to  j>erceive,  and  to  regulate  everv  event,  the  greate»l 
aud  the  least,  for  the  furtherance  of  His  infinite  designs. 
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Equally  necessary  is  this,  in  all  worlds,  and  under  all 
dispensiitions,  tlirough  an  eternity,  either  ofprobiition,  fl 
or  of  pniiishment,  or  of  reward.  For  hereby  atone 
can  lie  supply  the  innumerable  wants  of  His  creatures, 
or  know  their  moral  characters; — consequently,  all 
things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  His  choice  or 
permission  ;  and  He  attends  to  every  individual,  and 
his  concerns,  as  perfectly  as  if  there  were  no  other  ^ 
being  in  existence."  ^ 

The  opinion,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  arises,  probably,  from 
these  sources: — a  want  of  examination  ;  an  apprehcn-  _ 
sion  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  | 
things  of  such  minuteness;  and  a  dread  of  sucli 
attention  in  Gotl  to  our  concerns,  because  they  will 
not  bear  divine  inspection.  The  first  and  third  need 
no  comment.  The  second  appears  to  arise  from  the 
strong  and  common  propensity,  to  think  God  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  If  it  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  individuals,  it 
was  much  more  beneath  it,  to  make  them.  Indivi- 
duals compose  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ; — the 
aiTairs  of  which  are  but  aijgrcgatcs  of  the  affairs  of 
indi\idua1s,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  of  course  the 
aggregntes  «nnld  be  neglected.  /\Md,  although  the] 
individuals  may  seem  unimyjortant,  )cl  they  are  parti 
of  a  whole,  and  the  mran«  to  an  ene/ that  is  of  infinity 
importance. 

The   affairs    of    Cjrns,    Alexander,    and    C'ir!!«^ 
changed  the  condition  of  the  whole  world.  The  cojj 
duct  of  Havaillac  affected  all   Europe.    The  stale 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  and  consequently  of  agi 
p»rl  of  mankind,  from  thence  to  the  presrnl  day, 
essentially  (hanged,  by  the  apparently   trifling 
rumstance  of  the  cackling  of  a  goose,      \olhinu' 
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ihaD  God  cau  create,  preserve,  or  direct  an  atom,  a 
leaf,  or  an  insect^  any  more  than  it  cuuM  a  man,  an 
angel,  a  world,  or  a  universe.  How  solemn,  then, 
is  man's  exbtence!  Whether  ^ve  sleep  or  whether 
we  wake,  God  is  as  really  with  us  as  ue  are  with 
each  other,  lie  is  preitent  t^ith  the  sintier,  at  the 
commission  of  all  his  crimes,  and  with  liic  upright 
man,  in  the  watchful  projrie>js  of  all  his  conduct. 
Even  he,  who  is  deserte«l  hy  all  the  world,  has,  in 
Him,  an  almighty  Friend  and  Father,  who  is  tenderly 
touched  with  a  sense  of  all  his  sorrows,  atid  mailing 
the  fit  opportunity  to  be  infinitely  g:racions  to  him. 

Astronomy  having  dii!i[)layed  the  immense  extent 
of  the  universe,  and  rendered  it  probable,  that  the 
planets,  of  our  and  of  other  systems,  are  inliabited 
by  rational  and  moral  beings,  —  infidel  philosophy 
has,  with  apparent  humility,  argued,  from  ihcso 
premises,  that  it  is  improbable  it  should  have  so 
engaged  the  providential  rare  of  (iod,  that  a  Divine 
Being  should  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  for  its 
instruction  and  salvation  ;  when  it  is  but  a  point,  in 
com|>aiison  of  the  solar  s}i»tem, — and  that  s38teni 
itself,  but  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of  the  universe. 
Bill,  if  either  the  philosophy  or  the  theology  of  the 
rase  be  consideretl,  nothing,  saAS  !Mr.  Watson,  can 
have  less  weight,  than  this  apparently  plausible 
argument,  by  itliich  the  insignificance  of  man  is 
compared  i^ith  the  vftstnrxs  of  planetary  mutter,  (»r 
the  number  of  planetary  inhabitants.  But,  when 
compared  uilli  the  happiness  of  one  immortal  mind, 
the  greatest  possible  accumulation  of  inanimate  mat- 
ter appears  an  insigni6cant  thing.  The  soul  of  one 
virtuous  man  is  of  greater  worth  and  excellency 
than  the  sun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the  irlars  in  the 
universe. 
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Nor  is  Ills  iiisij;nitic'am'e  lo  be  argued  from   the 
number  of  otber  beings  ;  for  tlieir  number  alters  not 
bis  real  cbaracter.     He  is  still  immortal,  and  still  has 
a  deep  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain,  though  myriads 
besides  him  have  the  same  immortality  and  the  same 
capacity.     Nor  is  the  care  of  God,  for  each,  dimi- 
nished, as  the  number  of  His  creatures  is  increased. 
He  can  bestow  on  nil  the  creatures  He  has  made,  a 
care  and  a  love  adequate  to  their  circmnstanees.     I\o 
argument,  therefore,  drawn  from  comparative  insig- 
nificance in    magnitude   or  number,    can  conclude 
either  against  redemption  or  providence ;    nor  do 
such  reflections  on  the  littleness  of  man,  indicate 
either  sense  or  virtue.     We  may  devoutly  exclaim, 
"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;"  but, 
attending  to  the  Divine  procedure   towards  man,  and 
viewing   the  exubemnt  means  of  comfort"  provided 
for  the  short-enduring  purposes  of  this  life,  it  can 
never  be  thought  incredible,  nay,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  He  has  also  prepare«l  the  means 
of  eternal  happiness  for  beings  on   whom  He  has 
bestowed  faculties  adapted  to  eternal  duration.    This 
consideration  is  wonderfully  strengthened,  when  we 
consider  the  moral  connexion  which,  in  the  Scj-ip^ 
ture,  is  declared  to  exist  between  this  w orld  and  the 
whole  univeree  of  intelligent  creatures.     The  results 
of  God's    moral    government  over   this  subbuiary 
bi-anch  of  His  universal   family,  display    His   per- 
fections to  every  other  branch  of  it,  throughout  the 
univeree  ;    so    that   our  example  is  useful  lo  thetn. 
The  Divine  grace  bestowed  on  wr,  raises  their  ador- 
ation and  gratitude;  there  being   ''joy  in  beavcu 
anmng  the  angels,  over  one  siiuicr  that  rcponlelh  ;**J 
because   *'  the  manifold    wisilom   of  God   is   ina<leM 
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known,    by   the  ehtereh,   to   the  principalities   ami 
powers  in  heavenly  places." 

As  our  eye  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  present 
scene,  the  human  race  appears  as  one  great  separate 
community ;  but  Christianity  gives  us  the  stro  ngest 
reason  to  believe,  that  we  are  connected  now,  and 
shall  hereafter  be  united^  with  other  worlds,  and 
other  communities;  so  that  *' all  things  which  are 
in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,  will  be  gathered 
together  in  one,  in  Christ  Jesus.''  It  is  from  Scrip- 
ture alone,  then,  that  we  derive  just  and  grand  con- 
ceptions of  the  universal  and  particular  providence  of 
CSod.  In  Him  all  things  consist ;  in  Him  all  things 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being;  and,  as  He 
openeth  His  hand,  and  filleth  all  things  living  with 
plenteousness,  so  there  is  not  an  individual  among 
them,  for  which  He  does  not  specially  provide.  He 
has  expressly  promised  to  provide  all  that  is  good, 
for  those  who  cast  their  care  on  Him,  and  commit 
thetfiselves  to  His  fidelity;  assuring  them,  that,  in- 
significant as  they  are,  their  very  hairs  are  all  num- 
bered ;  and  that  He  has  given  His  angels,  as  mini»i 
tering  spirits,  charge  over  them,  to  keep  them  as  the 
heirs  of  salvation. 


SECTION    xiir. 


CONSCIOUSNESS   OF    SPrCIKIC    IDENTITY,     OR   .SAMENKS9 
NATURE  WITH  THOSE  FflOM   WHOM    UK  SPRUNG. 


J^  EARLY  connected  with  tlie  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal icleulity  is  a  cunsciuusuess  of  natural  or  Mpecific 
identity,  or  identity  of  nature  uith  those  from  ivhom 
we  sprung.  We  feel  it  to  be  an  intuitive  truth,  that 
MC  did  tspriny  from  some  persons  or  other,  who  were 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  though  we  cannot  recoHecl 
the  fact.  And  yet,  if  any  man,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
sceptical  mind,  think  proper  to  doubt  the  mode  of 
his  own  origin,  and  to  question  this  fad,  because  he 
cannot  recollect  it ;  and  chooses  not  to  rely  on  the 
cretlibilily  of  human  testimony;  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  mode  of  formal  reasoning  that  could  conviiire 
him.  This  u)a>  be  a  proof,  that  the  credibility  of 
human  testimony  is  a  principle  inherent  in  our 
nature ;  since  our  belief  of  this,  and  other  very  im- 
portant truths,  is  altogether  founded  on  it;  ajid 
whoever  refused  to  be  governed  by  it,  on  this  or  any 
similar  subject,  would  justly  be  considered  as  insane. 
We  believe,  therefore,  as  an  intuitive  truth,  lltat  wc 
did  derive  our  body  and  soul  from  our  parenln,  ac- 
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fortliiinf  to  ihp  established  la«s  Ity  which  innnkinil 
are  multiplied  ;  and  timl  we  must,  in  ihe  course  of 
things,  be  the  same  kind  of  being!*,  in  nature  and 
quality,  that  onr  parents  were  before  us.  The  same 
argument  w  ill  apply  lo  llie  whole  rare, — extetidinjjf 
liQckward  till  we  come  to  a  first  and  original  puir. 
By  tracin^r  it  backward,  we  must  come  to  a  first,  at 
length;  for  to  suppose  men  to  have  been  self-existcnl 
from  eternity,  would  be  direct  atheism,  and  contrary 
to  the  supposition  we  set  out  with,  as  well  sis  involv- 
ing the  manifest  absurdities  of  supposiuij  an  effect 
lo  exist  vrithout  a  cause  ;  a  creature  to  begin  lo  live 
without  a  creator;  a  thins-  to  bei^in  from  eternity, 
though  eternity  has  no  be<rjtuiing' ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  bej^inniuj^,  and  yet  to  have  no 
beginning  whatever. 

It  from  hence  follows,  that,  in  some  period  of  time, 
there  was  a  primitive  pair,  actually  created  by  Clod  ; 
and  that  they  virtually  included  in  themselves  those 
identical  pei-sons,  who  have  since,  or  shall  hereafter, 
spring  from  them,  though  we  can  neither  <ompreliend 
nor  explain  the  matter.  The  fact,  however,  is  exeut- 
plified,  in  the  common  instance  of  corn  or  grain, 
which  has  an  unlimitfHl  power  of  multiplying  itself, 
not  only  by  seed,  but  also  by  slips  oi*  offset'^,  every 
one  of  which,  n»  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  possesses,  i«  pofcntia,  the  full  virtue  of 
the  original  plant.  All,  therefore,  who  have  existed, 
or  who  now  do  or  shall  exist,  are,  as  it  were,  one  Imdy  ; 
infinitely  multiplied  by  production  and  reprolurtion. 
It  thus  appears,  that  mankind  are  brethren,  not  oidy 
Ml  far  as  to  imjx>rt  their  possessing  a  similnriiy,  but  a 
Mamenegs  and  identity  of  nature, — unless  it  can  be 
proved,  that  there  was  mnrethan  one  original  pair, — 
which  cannot  lie  admitted  or  sup|K)sed  ;  as  there  is  no 
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evidence  at  all  for  it,  and  much  against  it.  Men, 
therefore,  are  bomul  together  by  the  nearest  possible 
relationship  ;  being  actually  "  members  one  of  ano- 
ther," members  of  one  great  body  ;  whence  an  exalted 
benevolence,  that  bids  us  love  every  human  creature, 
with  the  same  kind  of  love  with  which  we  love  our- 
selves, must  be  the  second  great  law  of  our  original, 
uncorrupted  nature ;  since  "  uo  one  ever  yet  hated 
his  <)\\u  flesh." 

it  has  been  contended,  thut,  if  all  iiiankiiid  sprung 
from  one  pair,  and  the  original  patriarch  and  his  wife 
were  while,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  blacks.  This  is,  indeed,  generally  designed  as 
an  objection  to  the  Mosiiic  account  of  ihe  flood;  but 
whether  it  apply  to  the  antediluvian  race,  sprung  from 
Adam,  or  the  postdiluvian  race,  sprung  from  Noah, 
is  immaterial ;  the  answer  being  the  same.  For  it 
has  been  ascertaiued,  llial  the  influence  of  climalet 
together  with  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  water, 
food,  customs,  &c.,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
dissimilarity  which  is  discovered  in  the  appearance 
of  diflerent  nations.  If  dogs  taken  lu  the  frigid  zone 
grow  shaggy,  and  if  sheep  transported  to  the  torrid 
zone  exchange  their  mooI  for  hair,  why  may  not  the 
human  species  partake  of  the  influent  e  of  climate,  as 
experience  shews  that  itdot^s"? 

M.  de  Pagi,  in  his  travels  in  1771,  says,  that  in 
his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  his  hair,  from  a 
checked  perspiration,  receiving  liltle  nourishment, 
shewed  a  disposition  to  assume  a  frizzled  and  woolly 
appearance;  that  his  blood  becoming  extremely  dry, 
bis  complexion  at  length  diflered  little  from  an  Hin- 
doo or  Arab.  "Man,"  says  Hiiflbn,  "Ihough  white  in 
RiMfipf,   Mark  in  ,'Vfrica.  >ello«  in  .\sia,  anil  red  in 
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America,  is  still  the  same  animal,  tinged  only  with 
the  colour  of  the  climule." 

A  colony  of  Jews,  originally  a  fair  people  in  Pales- 
tine, who  have,  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which 
they  have  lost  the  memory,  been  settled  at  Cochin, 
on  the  Malabar  coast, — probably  at  the  dispersion  of 
the  ten  tribes, — are  now  become  as  black  as  the  other 
Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a  shade  lighter  than 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea.  The  Portuguese  settled  at 
Ceylon,  only  a  few  centuries  ago,  are  become  blacker 
than  the  natives:  and  the  Portuguese  settled  near 
the  Mandingoes,  about  three  hundred  years,  differ  so 
little  from  them  as  to  be  called  Negroes,  which  they 
highly  resent.  An  Knglishnian,  after  a  fewyeai"8'  re- 
sidence in  the  West  Indies,  erjlirely  loses  his  European 
colour,  though  he  regains  it  in  his  native  country. 
His  children,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  from  a  while 
mother,  have  a  ditfereni  complexion,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  of  features  from  himself.  Their  skin  i« 
sallow,  their  noses  shorter  and  more  snuhby.  and  their 
eyes  very  much  sunk.  White  families,  ^^liirh  have 
been  long  settled  there,  without  intermixture  with 
fresh  Europeans,  or  frequent  removals  to  a  coUl  climate, 
have  a  peculiar  style  of  form,  feature,  and  complexion. 
Negroes  from  Africa  soon  change  their  appearance; 
though  the  Creole  or  West-lndian-boru  Negroes  are 
very  distinguishable  from  those  Africans  who  have 
l»een  long  in  the  islands.  The  Creole  child  of  an 
African  Negro  is  very  different  in  complexion  from 
bis  parent.  For  all  these  differences,  the  influence 
of  climate,  disorders,  food,  and  modes  of  living,  may 
be  sufficient  to  account;  and  shew  that  originally 
there  was  but  one  individual  spet-ies  of  man,— though 
from  the  continued  action  of  those  causes,  varieties  of 
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the  Species  are  formed,  which  are  perpetuated  from 
j,'eneralion  to  geiierdtioii.  Distinctive  marks  mig^ht 
also  have  been  set  on  the  various  tribes  of  men,  when 
they  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

The  peopling  of  America  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
lias  been  urged  as  another  objection  to  the  descent  of 
all  mankind  from  one  pair: — it  has,  indeed,  been,  in 
form,  advanced  against  the  universality  of  the  deluge. 
Ihit  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing  iti  efl'ect ;  and,  as 
there  is  not  an  event  in  the  whole  histor\  of  man, 
supported  by  such  general  evidence  ;  as  the  traditions 
and  the  history  of  all  nations  assert  it,  and  refer  to 
Ihe  cause  of  it ;  as  it  is  rendered  certain  by  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  globe,  and  the  civil  history  of  man, 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  to  say,  that  the  straits  which 
divide  North  America  from  Tartarv,  are  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  pjtssage;  and  tlie  irdiabit- 
ants  of  the  opposite  sides  so  resemble  each  other,  as 
to  prove  they  had  one  common  origin. 

Buflbn  declared,  that,  independently  of  any  theolo- 
gical consideration,  he  had  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  Americans  was  Ihe  same  with  our  own;  and 
Captain  King  had  an  opportujiity,  in  his  voyage,  of 
seeing,  at  the  same  moment,  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  sup- 
posed to  be  all  derived  from  the  Malays,  through  the 
medium  of  those  islands  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Herodotus  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  the  spirit  of  emigration,  in  early  limes  ; 
and  of  actual  settlements,  sometimes  in  the  places 
intended,  but  oflener,  when  by  sea  vojage,  in  those 
which  were  not  foreseen.  Though  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  these  migrations 
to  America,  yet  we  know  the  limes  when  .^sia  poured 
out  her  iniuerous  hordes  on  Euiojk*,  an<l  probably 
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these  events  happened  about  the  swrne  perioil,  aiul 
sprang^  from  the  Kinie  causes." 

If,  then,  we  uli  sprang  from  one  primitive  |mir, 
who  bore  in  themselves  the  very  persons  of  their 
successive  oftspring,  it  follows,  that  such  in  kind  as 
were  the  primitive  pair,  when  they  heg^t  offVipring",  so 
are  we  who  sprang  hfini  Ihein,  holh  :»»  to  ho«ly  aiid 
MMil ;  for  no  kind  of  being  can  beget  any  bnt  its  own 
kind.  To  8up|K)se  otiierwise,  wouhl  he  supposing 
il  lo  possess  the  power  of  creation.  Thprefore,  as 
whatever  is  born  of  flesh,  is  flesh,  botli  in  kind  amt 
quality ;  and  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  nr^iiuul 
being;  so  all  flesh  is  not  the  same;  but  there  is  one 
kind,  which  is  thai  of  men  ;  another,  that  of  beasts  ; 
another,  of  birds;  another,  of  fishes.  This  seems 
lo  be  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  things,  whirii 
not  he  broken  or  confonndetl  by  any  act  of  the 
creature.  According  to  this  distinction,  each  body 
possessing  its  own  specific  nature,  ns  well  as  ils 
peculiar  individuality,  it  can  never  become  confused 
with  any  other  body,  either  of  its  own,  or  any  other 
kind,  although  it  should  happen  U>  lie  applied  to 
liie  leui|X)rary  ptirposes  of  nourishmenl. 

That  this  dislinclion  in  the  nalurc  of  the  diirereul 
kinds  of  bodies  does  exist,  is  proved  by  the  iinp^tssi- 
hilily  of  any  one  kind  generating  with  another.  And, 
even  when  the  kinds  are  the  sjune,  Init  the  species 
ilifl'erent,  though  ihey  can,  in  the  first  iii^tuice, 
generate,  yet  the  oft'spring  of  such  confusion  ran 
never  genemte,  hut  bear  aboijt  with  them,  as  it  ucre, 
the  mark  of  God's  disutpprriliatioii. 

"  See  Dr.  Rul>erliion,  ii,  p.  25:  TIj*'  Historv  of  America, 
Ly  (Ik  Alb^  Clavi^en ;  and  a  Di<icour»e  on  ttie  Iteli^tun  uf  Ike 
lodiwi  Tribeii,  b^  Dr.  Samuel  Ffirmer  Jurvis,  ut  Ne%\  Vurk. 
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ll  also  follow!*,  liial  we  musl  Ite  like  our  first 
pnrieiils  ill  soul,  i'hat  i.s,  taking'  it  as  granted,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  tlial,  though  they 
were  created  good  and  perfect,  yet  that,  in  fact, 
they  became  peccable  and  imperfect,  prone  to  sin, 
and  actually  sinful ;  then  all  their  subsequent  off. 
spring-  are,  bj  nature,  prone  to  sin,  and  more  or  less 
in  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  according  as  their 
circumstances  are  more  or  less  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  evil  propensities  of  a  corrupt  nature.  This 
is  a  fair  and  reasonuble  conclusion,  an»l  is  confirmed 
by  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  evidently  mined  an<l 
fallen  condition  of  the  human  race.  For  though, 
at  present,  we  do  not  iirgue  on  the  Mosaic  acconni 
of  the  fall,  but  only  on  tbis  undeniable  fact  ;  yel 
tfiat  account  agrees,  as  it  has  been  well  ob.*!erved, 
both  witli  the  obvious  facts  of  crime,  sin,  labour, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  death  ;  and  also  «ilh  what  we 
see  and  (eel  every  day  ;  and  with  all  our  pliiloso- 
phiral  inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind, 
the  nature  of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The 
several  powers  of  the  little  world  within  a  man*.** 
breast,  arc,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gi-eat  world, 
at  variance  with  one  another.  Hence,  no  man 
living  can  dare  to  justify  himself  before  a  pure 
and  holy  God ;  or  to  contend  that  he  has  never 
sinned  ;  or  that  he  is  not,  by  nature,  pos-sesse*!  of 
propensities  which  render  him  liable  an<l  prone  to 
sin  continually;  —  possessed  of  many  evil  tempers 
and  corrupt  passions ;  and  contaminated  by  actual 
impurities,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  uuregenerale  per- 
sons are  very  amiable,  both  by  nature  and  practice; 
they  may  possess  sweet nr.«is  of  disposition,  tenderness, 
g^cnerosity,  sincerity,  and  integrity.     Their  rharac- 


Ier»,  as  it  has  heen  remarke<l,  may,  in  the  eye  of 
the  worUK  be  unim]>ea(*liahie.  Tlicy  may  have  heeii 
religiously  educated  ;  their  rofuhicl  may,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  decent;  and  their  accomplishment!*,  siirli 
fia  render  them,  in  the  highest  depree,  agreetihle. 
Yet  the  possession  of  tlntse  natural  and  endearing 
qualities,  are  not  inronejitlent  Mith  their  lieing  fallen 
creatures,  unrenewed  by  grace,  nnroconciled  to  God, 
and,  therefore,  still  in  a  state  of  siu,  though  they 
ite  never  committed  flagrant  crime.  ^^  ilh  every 
Ivantage  for  gtiining  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
their  fellow -creatures,  they  may  he  ignorant  of  the 
high  origin  of  themselves  and  all  men  ;  of  their  fall 
from  that  height  in  which  they  «ere  little  loss  than 
angels;  of  their  present  comparatively  degraded  con- 
dition ;  and  of  the  only  means  by  whirli  they  can 
r^;ain  their  glorious  destination.  They  may  be  igno- 
rant of  the  m'ccssily  of  that  rhangc  which  is  wrought 
by  the  Spirit  of  (io<l ;  ami  unwilUn^  to  ex|)erience 
it.  They  may  never  have  suspected,  that  su<  h  as 
they  can  neetl  rejtctitattce  and  conversion.  Having, 
perhaps,  been  guilty  of  uo  crimex,  they  cannot  fancy, 
that,  with  all  iheir  amiahleness  and  respectability  of 
character  and  conduit,  they  are  really  aliens  from 
(ifrid,  and  at  f?nmi///  with  llim;  guilty  in  Ilis  sight; 
ilepraved  in  nature  and  propensity  ;  and  under  the 
heavier  conilemnatiun.  even  for  the  prelensiojis  of 
Ihofie  very  virtues  of  which  (hey  make  iheir  boast; 
because  not  sanctifie<l  to  God,  as  the  end  of  their 
every  action.  No  natural  endowments,  qualiticutions, 
or  accomplishments,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule ; 
for,  however  individual  character  may  vary,  not  one 
man  is  what  he  ought  to  l>e  ;  nor  can  auj  boast  or 
justify  himself  iji  the  sight  of  perfect  purity  and 
holiness. 

p2 
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"  All  lliese  reliances,"  says  Dr.  Dwiglit,  ♦'  are  vain ; 
whellier  on  the  natural  niniableness  of  our  dispo- 
sitions, the  abundance  of  our  good  works,  our  tip- 
righiuess  towards  men,  our  zealous  attendance  on 
the  external  duties  of  religion,  the  fervid  state  of 
our  imaginations  and  feelings,  or  our  abundant 
conversations  about  religious  subjects  and  religious 
doctrines.  Man  is  an  apostate  being :  and  ap|>eara 
before  God,  simply  as  being  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
rebellion;  nor  can  he,  justly  or  acceptably,  utter 
any  other  sentiment,  than  "  God  he  merciful  to  nie, 
A  sinner."  To  discern  that  we  are  sinful,  we  must, 
of  course,  know  tlie  rule  of  obedience;  and,  com- 
paring our  conduct  with  that  rule,  must  see,  in  this 
manner,  that  our  conduct  is  not  conformable  to 
the  rule." 

But,  though  this  gives  the  knowledge  of  sin,  it 
amounts  not  lo  wluit  is  meant  by  conviction  of  sin. 
This  implies  soniclbiiig  beyond  the  conimon  vietvs 
of  the  mind,  concerning  its  sins;  and  is  alma\s  » 
serious,  solemn,  heartfelt  sense  of  their  reality,  great- 
ness, guilt,  and  danger.  Every  man  who  becomes  a 
subject  of  this,  knows  that,  in  his  ordinary  slate,  he 
liad  it  not.  For  there  is  a  total  difference  between 
si'ei ng  or  understand rng  a  subject,  fkud  Jeelinff  it. 

"  A  man,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  may  rontemplale 
the  progress  of  his  own  affairs  towards  ruin  :  but, 
should  he  become  actually  ruined,  he  experiences 
a  stale  of  mind  entirely  new.  He  now  feels  the 
subject.  Before,  he  only  thought  of  it  with  cool 
contemplation ;  and,  howe\'er  clear  his  views  were, 
they  had  no  effect  on  his  heart.  His  former  view* 
urgeii  him  lo  no  sufficient  efforts.  Tho«e  which  he 
now  possesses,  would  have  urged  him  to  vignroti* 
exertions.     Just  such  i*  the  difference  betnreeo  the- 
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common  views  nf  sin,  aixl  thi>!<e  whiili  arc  cxperi- 
eucwl  miller  rfli}»iotis  ronviclion.  W  hat,  before,  wm 
only  seen,  is  now  realizeil  and  fell.  I'ncJer  llie 
ordinurv  circumstances  of  the  mind,  it  is  nsuatU 
disposetl  to  acknowleflge,  that  there  is  such  a  ihinj^" 
as  sin;  that  it  is  wrong  and  odious;  niisehievona 
to  man,  dishonourable  to  God,  und  desetvini;;  punish- 
ment. Out  these  views  are  loose  and  ineHicacious, 
rare,  momentary,  and  easily  forg:otten.  iJnl,  when 
a  roan  becomes  the  subje^^t  of  religfions  conviction, 
be  feels,  fur  the  first  time,  that  sin  is  a  real  and 
dreadful  evil ;  the  law  of  God,  rifj;hteous  and  rea- 
sonable;  himself  justly  condemned,  and  ju^s-tly  to  be 
punished ;  and  his  own  sins,  especially,  to  he  evils, 
awfully  serious  and  alarmiii".  The  law  of  <iod  is 
now  applied  to  himself,  as  his  own  rule  of  duly  ; 
aud»  instead  of  self-justification  and  self-flallery,  he 
is  noiv  more  ready  to  pass  the  seulciue  of  ifiiideui- 
nalion  on  himself  than  on  any  other.  The  nia«^ui- 
lude  of  llie  subject  terrifies  and  oppresses  him  ;  and, 
to  find  himself  not  only  a  sinner,  bul  so  guilty  a 
sinner,  overwhelms  him  "with  an<riii!!>h  and  dismay. 

"  With  the  greatness  of  his  guilt,  he  aho  !«ee.s  llic 
gresttness  of  his  danger;  a  sense  of  >\liit-h  is  heighl- 
ened  by  Ihe  remembran<e  of  his  former  stnpidify, 
unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart;  his  light-tnitii[«il- 
nesH  and  self-justification  ;  his  insensibility  to  Ihe 
calls  of  mere),  the  reproofs  of  guilt,  and  flcFuni- 
cialions  of  woe.  The  things  whith  before  «err 
the  objects  of  his  delight,  are  now  his  ablmrreme : 
those  which  he  viewed  with  indifterenre  :md  disgust, 
are 
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'  now  the  only  ground  of  his  comfort ;   >o  thai, 
ih   astonishmeut,  ho  acknowledges,  that  madness 

ha»  hitherto    constituted   bin  r)u|y  ititiral  character. 

In  form,  degree,  and  continuance,  (hesc  things  may 
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■vary,  acconlirjg  lo  the  slate  of  earh  individual  ;  hut, 
in  substance,  llicy  are  universal.  Tlir  Spirit  of  God 
may  choose  lo  affect,  and  does  affect,  diflerent  minds, 
in  difTerenl  manners.  Some  have  been  heller  in» 
slrucled  in  early  life;  have  been  more  conscientious; 
and  have  less  to  reproach  themselves  wilh,  in  their 
past  conduct.  In  some,  of  a  serene,  steady,  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  habitually  of  lives  out* 
vardly  unblamable,  the  process  of  conviction  is 
conformed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  general  cha- 
racter. And  these,  to  the  time  of  their  conversion^ 
may  have  no  remarkable  fears  or  hopes,  joys  or 
sorrows.  They  conscientiously,  but  calmly,  oppose 
sin,  and  sorrow  for  it ;  and  steadily,  but  quietly, 
labour  on,  wilh  a  continual  advance,  to  the  consum- 
matioti  of  a  Christian  character.  In  substance,  how- 
ever, the  work  is  the  same,  in  all  minds;  they  all 
really  discern  the  importance  and  justice  of  the 
Divine  law;  their  own  violation  of  it;  the  guilt 
which  they  have  incurred ;  the  righteousness  of 
isod^s  punishment ;  and  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed." 

These  things  will  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  sin  is,  in  its  nature,  a  wilful  upposilion  to 
the  law  of  God  ;  which  law  is  not  merely  applicable 
to  the  individual  sinner,  but  is  the  one  unchange- 
able rule  of  God's  government  in  this  globe,  and 
throughout  the  infinite  extent  of  creation.  It  is 
not  only  applicable  now;  but  it  will  never  {>as8away. 
And  not  only  is  the  individual  sin,  in  itself,  an  oppo- 
sition lo  God's  laws  and  purposes ;  but  each  sin  is  so 
productive  of  others;  each  act  is  so  entirely  the  cause 
of  other  acts,  through  eternity,  iu  a  way  which  no 
finite  rapacity  can  appre<iate;  that  every  sin  may 
justly  be  considered,  as  injinite  in  its  eticctfi  and  ilA 
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diinitioii.  Who,  llieii,  ran  dct'Iarc  the  exrccdinjf 
su)fnlne.ss  of  siu'f  Who  can  sny,  ^'  Is  it  not  a  Utile 
uncf"  Who  would  not,  on  cousideriiim;  ihis^  slurt 
with  horror  at  the  consequences  of  his  otrence»  aud 
cry,  "  God  he  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 

This  is  conviction  of  sin.  When  the  convinced 
siiiDcr  has,  by  a  succession  of  eflbrls,  proved  his  uller 
iuability  to  save  himself,  he  sees  liimself  helpless, 
id,  if  left  to  himself,  utterly  ruined  ;  so  thai,  in  the 
"imguish  of  his  mind,  he  casts  himself  wholly  on 
G(k1»  as  a  suppiiiuit  for  Divine  mercy.  He  uuiv  noi 
only  understands,  hut  feels  himself  devoid  of  all 
recommendation  and  merit;  without  any  |)ower  of 
toning'  for  himself,  or  of  rcne^in^'  himself,  or  of 
Mug  renewed,  but  by  the  power  of  (.iod.  Self- 
righteousness  is  relinquished  ;  the  pride  of  saving 
himself,  wholly  or  partially,  is  so  t?\^ei\  up,  that  he 
sees  Ihere  is  nothing,  in  the  whole  of  (his  process  of 
the  mind,  of  a  meritorious  nature  ;  but  he  is  humbly 
satisfied  to  bcsiived  on  God's  owu  plan. 

This  is  conversion ;  which  will  be  more  fully  consi* 
»re«l,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  faith.  Aud  it  is 
ccompanied  by  '■  llic  new  heart,"  llie  "  right  spirit,'' 
ihe  **aistingaway  of  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,'* 
aud  the  being  ''clothed  with  the  new,  which,  after 
God,  is  created  in  rifj;hteousncss  auil  true  bulincss.*' 
This  blessing"  is  evidently  given  to  the  convinced 
sinner,  not  because  he  merits  it,  but  because  he 
neerfr  it;  and  it  is  given  to  such,  and  to  such  only, 
because  only  such  as  have  passed  ihrungh  these  exer- 
cises, and  clianges  of  mind  and  heart,  are  pre|>ared, 
and  ready,  to  understand,  appreciate,  feel,  receive, 
and  obey,  that  plan,  by  which  God  will  save  to  the 
uttermost,  all  those  ^^liu  conic  unlu  Him. 

No  one,  who  reflects  ou  these  Ihings,  will  enter- 
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taiu  a  doubt  of  Uie  nuirenal  depfarilt  of  Luimn 
■stare,  nnleae  be  bats  Terr  imperfect  ami  unworthy 
notions  of  tlie  iofinile  ri^teotisoen  and  puritv  of 
the  Holy  Being.  Let  him  but  duk  ooosider  this, 
aud  he  uill  soou  be  coiiTinced  of  :mu.  Ereu  MJthoiit 
taking  into  bis  account  the  unspeakable  8iufulue:$s 
of  every  act  of  poetilire  disobedience  to  tbe  will  of 
Kuch  a  Being,  let  him  only  select  the  best  man  he 
ever  knen-,  merely  as  man  is  by  nature ;  let  him  Unik 
into  the  condition  of  bis  hearty  and  observe  its  hide- 
ous deformity,  when  compared  with  nliat  be  must 
conceive  to  )>e  an  image  of  God,  and  what  he  cannot 
but  fiuppfise  a  holy  God  did  really  intend  this  man  to 
be.  Inttteud  of  devotedness  to  the  will  uf  his  Creator, 
in  all  things,  which,  indisputably,  ought  to  i>e  bis 
only  ride  of  life;  if  he  make  any  pretensions  to 
nifi'itoriousnese,  as  a  creiiture,  he  will  find,  that  God, 
lilcruliy,  is  not  in  antf  of  his  thouglits  and  designs. 
He  forms  no  |>art  whatever  of  bis  scheme  of  life  and 
happiness  ;  but  some  other  motive,  instead  of  God's 
will,  is  ri'idly  llic  rule  of  all  his  actions.  Here,  then, 
whatever  be  his  character  among  his  fellow-creatures, 
for  moral,  honest,  and  correct  demeanour,  is  enough, 
nt  once,  to  destroy  his  pretensions ;  standing  as  an 
accountable  being,  before  his  Creator  and  Judge. 
I'or,  JKMv  great  soever  may  be  his  acron)plisbnients, 
or  bis  qualities,  they  are  but  talents  rut  runted  ;  and 
he  has  used  them  for  but  own  ends,  and  not  for  the 
fl^lori/  of  the  Giver,  who  is  the  real  Source,  and  there- 
fore the  I.onI  and  Proprietor  of  all.  In  tfie  sight  nf 
<iod,  tlii^t  uloiif  (unslilutes  him  a  rebel  ;  an<l  it  is  iu 
vain  for  tfuch  a  one  to  talk  of  Uiti  pretensions :  bis 
business  is  to  clear  \m  ffuilt, 

lint  rarr\  the  txaniiuation  lurlhcr  .  und  then  will 
he  piicLMefl  in  iiini    s»  It-Mill,  selt-conceil,  prid*-      i 
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vanilv  ainiosi  ruliniluus;  a  pnnifiiess  In  an^cr,  for  the 
slightest  reason,  or  fur  no  reai>f>ij  ;  a  turn  of  mind, 
allog€lher  coiilrary  to  uiiiver»<tl  hjveaml  lietievoleiice, 
influeiiciti<j;  his  heart,  iuiil,  not  unfreqnently, 
even  his  actions  too.  He  will  see  lova  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  vain,  and  ull  il8  unjust  distinctions;  a 
love  ofmotiey,  that  chokes  the  best  principles  of  the 
heart,  and  is  the  root  of  all  evil  ;  a  love  of  praise, 
that  oiakes  him  refer  all  his  actions  to  theapprolKition 
of  men,  siiifnl  like  himself,  even  when  this  approha- 
tion  is  in  direct  op|>osilion  to  the  acknowledg'ed  will 
of  God ;  together  with  a  love  of  pleasure,  wliich  may 
lead  him  into  much  impurity  ;  and  a  proneriess  to 
self-indulgence y  which  places  him  in  contiiniul  dan- 
ger of  it. 

Without  enumerating  a  blacker  catalogue,  such  as 
lust,  malice,  envy,  and  revenge ;  without  supposing 
him  actually  guilty  of  those  literal  transgressions, 
which  are  sins  against  God's  law,  or  crimes  against 
the  law  of  man;  let  us  only  contemplate  these  few 
impure  principles  of  action,  or  even  any  one  of  them, 
considering  them  merely  as  principles,  eupablc  of 
intluencing  conduct,  and  naturally  doing  so.  Let  us 
consider  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  as  reigning  in  the 
heart  of  this  man.  And  where  is  tlie  man,  whose 
heart  is  nnturalbj  free  from  all,  or  from  any  of  tlieui^ 
or,  who  can,  by  nature,  truly  say,  that  all  his  end  and 
aim,  in  every  thing  he  thinks,  says,  or  does,  is  to  do 
the  will  of  his  Creator  in  this  world,  as  the  angels  do 
it  above*!  There  is  none:  aiKl  that  decides  the  |K>inJ, 
and  proves  that,  in  fact,  man  is  a  disobedient  crea- 
ture, even  though  his  c<induct  he  ever  so  moral,  as  to 
liimscif,  or  ever  so  useful,  as  to  his,  fellow-creatures. 
For  (jod  is  neither  the  centre  of  his  happiness,  nor 
the  grouud-work  of  his  scheme.     Hide  it,  therefore, 
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rioiii  himself  or  others,  as  inncli  as  he  may,  he  is,  in 
irulli,  a  rebel ;  nor  eaii  his  [inyiu^fi  partial  oheilience 
excuse  him  from  that  condemiialioii.  For  he  has  no 
right  to  pursue  his  own  will  or  scheme,  or  apportion 
his  obedience  accordini^  to  his  convenience.  For  his 
Creator  has  a  right  to  hit;  undivided  heart,  and  an 
unconditional  submission  to  his  will,  and  to  his  will 
alone. 

This  original  sin  the  Iieathen  acknowledged. 
Pythagoras  called  it,  "  the  fatal  companion,  the  noxi- 
ous strife,  that  lurks  within  us,  and  which  was  horn 
along  with  us.^'  Sopater  called  it,  '*  the  sin  that  is 
])orn  with  mankind."  Plato,  *'  natural  wicketlness." 
Aristotle,  "  the  natural  repugnancy  of  man's  temper 
to  reason."  Cicero  lamented  that  "  man  was  brought 
into  life  by  nature,  as  a  stepmother,  with  a  bmly, 
naked,  frail,  and  infirm,  and  with  a  soul  prone  to 
•livers  lusts."  Seneca  .says,  "  We  are  born  in  such  a 
rondition,  that  we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  All  vices  are  in  all 
men,  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one:  and 
to  confess  them,  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure."  The 
observant  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of  depra- 
vity, from  a  perioil  free  from  ofl'euccand  puniiiliment^ 
'to  a  flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid 
even  of  fear.  Thus  Providence  seems,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men 
from  their  own  confession  ;  and  to  have  preserved 
ibeir  testimony,  for  the  conviction  of  subsequent 
times.  We  know,  therefore,  as  a  lamentable  fact, 
that,  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  every  man  is,  by 
nature,  an  infirm,  frail,  sinful,  and  otl'cnding  crea- 
ture. U  e  know  that  he  is  a  very  unholy  being  . 
altogether  unlikr  thai  pure  and  holy  God,  by  whom 
he  was  created. 
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But  we  cannol,  from  llience,  infer,  ifial  Uie  priiiii- 
live  pair  were  in  the  same  state  ;  because  wc  miglit 
have  become  sinful,  though  they  hud  remained  pure. 
Allhoui^h  the  converse  is  not  true :  for  if  thei/  became 
sinful,  tee  must  be  no;  because  we  derive  our  nature 
from  them.  Bui  we  may  infer,  that  they  did,  in  fact, 
become  sinful ;  because  they  died.  For,  as  the  pur- 
poses of  au  all-wise  and  alUpowerful  Being  cannot  but 
be  immutable,  we  can  neither  suppose,  that  God 
created  men,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  annihi- 
laletl ;  nor  tliat  He  causeil  them  to  be,  in  order  that 
they  might  afterwards  cease  to  be ;  nor  that  He  caused 
them  to  live,  for  the  very  purpose,  that  they  might 
afterwards  die.  He  '•  made  not  death,"  nor  ha«l 
pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  any  thing.  He  created 
all  thing's,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  their 
being.  "The  generations  of  the  world,"  as  they 
came  out  of  His  hands,  "must  have  been  healthful  ;" 
subject  neither  to  sickness,  pain,  nor  evil.  All  things, 
individually,  and  as  a  system,  coming  from  a  Being 
ef|ually  wise,  powerful,  and  holy,  must  have  been 
*'very  good;"  and  the  contrary  supposition  wouM  bo 
blasphemous.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  holy 
and  immortal ;  made  in  the  naittrul  image  of  God's 
eternitj/,  and  the  moral  image  of  His  holiness.  It 
would  be  impious  to  suppose,  that  a  holy  God  w(»iild 
create  any  thing,  with  the  smallest  taint  of  wicked- 
ness in  it ;  much  less,  a  whole  race  of  l)eings,  "all 
lUe  imaginations  of  whose  Iiearts,"  if  tried  by  the 
Divine  purity,  "are  nothing  but  evil,  continually  ;'* 
and  who  exhibit  nothing  but  a  mass  of  corruption. 

To  use  llie  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Blair,  "  Can 
we  suppose,  that  the  great  Creator  framed  the  world, 
and  stored  it  with  inlKd»itantr»,  that  il  might  be  re- 
(denished    wilh    crimes   and    mir-lortunest      In   the 
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tnoi'al,  as  well  as  the  iiiitural  world,  we  may  plainly 
•liijcover  tlie  signs  of  some  violent  euntusion,  which 
Was  shattcreil  the  original  workmanship  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Annidst  the  wreck  of  human  nature^  traces, 
indeed,  still  remain,  which  indicate  its  Author. 
Those  high  powers  of  conscience  and  resison, —  thai 
capacity  for  happiness, —  that  ardour  of  enterprise, — 
that  glow  of  atfcclion, — which  often  break  through 
the  gloom  of  human  vanity  and  guilt,  are  like  the  scat- 
tered columns,  the  broken  arches,  and  defaced  sculp- 
tures of  some  broken  temple,  when  ancient  splendour 
appears  amidst  its  ruins.  So  conspicuous  in  human 
nature  are  those  characters,  both  of  a  high  descent, 
and  of  a  degraded  slate,  that,  by  many  religious  sects 
throughout  the  earth,  they  have  been  seen  and  con- 
fessed, A  tradition  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  nations, 
thai  the  htnnnn  rare  had  either,  through  some  offence, 
forfeited,  or,  through  some  misfortune,  lost,  that  state 
of  primeval  honour  which  they  once  possessed.  Bui 
while  from  this  tloctrine,  ilt  understood,  and  involved 
in  many  fal>ulous  talcs,  the  nations  wandering  in 
pagim  darkness,  could  draw  no  consequences  that 
were  just;  while  totally  ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  disease,  they  sought  in  vain  for  the  remedy  ;  we 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  the  Revelation, 
which  has  taught  us  in  what  manner  our  apostacy 
arose  from  the  abuse  of  our  rational  [xtwers;  and  has 
instructed  us  how  we  may  be  restored  to  virtue  and 
to  happiness.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  to  improve  the 
assistance  it  has  afforded  us,  for  the  restoration  of 
our  nature; — let  us,  with  huntbleand  grateful  minds, 
apply  to  the  medicinal  springs  which  are  opened,  for 
curing  the  disorders  of  our  hearts  and  passions ; — and 
let  IIS,  with  reverence,  look  up  to  that  Divine  person- 
age, who  descended  into  the  world,  (pbe  the  Light 
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and  ihe  Life  of  men;  lo  repair  Hie  desoliitions  nf  many 
generations  ;  lo  restore  order  nnion^  tlie   works  of 
Gotl ;  and  to  raise  us  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  heaven, 
in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever." 

Man,  therefore,  in  his  original  state,  was  a  free,  a 
rational,  and  an  accountahle  moral  heing  ;  pure  and 
holy,  like  his  heavenly  Father;  whose  righteous  image 
lieing  impressed  on  his  heart,  he  was  enabled  to  follow 
the  whole  will  of  God,  as  the  sole  end  and  rule  of  his 
actions.  The  acknowledged  attributes  of  God  con- 
strain us  to  think  thus:  therefore,  we  have  a  demon- 
strative evidence  for  it.  Such  a  holy  creature  must 
have  lived  in  constant  communion  with  his  Creator: 
his  soul  must  have  been  exalted  and  spiritualized  ; 
and  have  drawn  its  life  and  energy  from  the  powerful 
influences  of  the  in-<lwe]ling  Spirit  of  llim  in  whom 
he  lived.  We  must  admit  this,  if  we  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  pure  and  hoTy  God  ;  for  lo  believe  that 
He  made  any  thing  wicked  or  unholy,  by  nature,  or 
with  wicked  or  unlM>ly  [laseions  or  propensities,  such 
as  we  now  see  men  possess,  would  be  supposing  I  Jim 
to  be  the  most  wicked  iK.ing  in  existence.  Hut, 
though  we  must  allow  llial  trie  first  man  was  made 
holy,  yet  we  must  admit  it  to  bean  inideniable  fad, 
that  he  died.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  conclude, 
that  he  must  have  disobeyed  God's  will ;  and  that, 
having  fallen  from  a  state  of  holiness,  he  also,  by  just 
judgoient,  in  the  very  course  and  nature  of  things, 
fell  from  his  state  of  happiness  and  rmmortalily,  be- 
cause he  no  longer  enjoyed  comniiniion  with  Him, 
who  is  the  only  Source  of  real  happiness  and  life. 

It  will  aetsist  us  in  this  inquiry,  if  we  consider  the 
nature  of  that  taw  which  was  given  to  man  at  hi» 
creation;  and  under  which  he  lived,  while  in  lbi» 
holy  aiid  Imppy  stale.     Thai  slate  is  generally  called 
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paradise  :  the  law  itsdf  is  usually  lerinetl  the  /air,  or 
the  covenant  of  works.  As  raaii  was  created  free  from 
imperfection,  frailly,  or  defect,  it,  of  coui*se,  requireil 
an  obedieiice,  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  This  was  the 
condition  to  he  performed  hy  him,  for  his  eternally 
rnnlinuing  in  the  state  of  happiness  for  which  he 
was  created.  It  required,  that  he  should  fulfil  all 
righteousness,  inward  and  outward,  negative  and  po- 
sitive;— not  only  tliat  he  should  abstain  from  every 
evil  wonl  and  work,  hut  keep  every  affection,  desire, 
and  thought,  in  obe<lience  to  the  will  of  GotI  :  that 
he  should  continue  holy,  pure,  and  perfect,  in  heart, 
and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  :  that  he  should 
love  his  God,  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul, 
with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strength  :  that 
he  should  love  all  his  fellow-creatures,  even  as  God 
loved  him :  that  God,  being  love,  he,  by  this  inii- 
vei'sal  benevolence,  should  dwell  in  God,  and  Go«l  in 
him  :  and  that  he  should  not  only  love,  but  serve 
God,  with  all  his  strength  and  affections ;  and,  in  all 
things,  aim  singly  at  His  glory. 

The  whole  of  this  was,  unr|ne3tionably,  demanded 
of  him  ;  because  in  each  particular  of  this  consiste<l 
his  indi.opensable  duly  ;  and,  without  having  a  dispo- 
sition to  fulfil  the  whole  of  it,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  l>e  "  very  good."  It  is  true,  that  one  fruit  was 
forbidden ;  which  was  a  test,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
whether  the  principle  of  universal  obedience  was 
firm  in  his  heart  : — but  his  obedience  was  not  con- 
centered in  one  single  point,  to  exclude  a  general, 
loving  obedience  in  all  things.  Where  a  perfectly 
obedient  and  loving  heart  is  requii'e<l,  no  out>vard 
actions  can  be  good  in  themselves,  but  as  being  the 
evidence  of  Ihc  existence  of  this  rightl> -disposeil 
jipirit.     In  the  f>aradista(al  slate  of  probalion,  when 
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only  one  [Hiir  existed,  those  occiisions  of  gootl  >\ oiks, 
which  have  arisen  from  q  complex  slnle  of  society, 
were  not  prepared.  So  that  it  was,  in  the  hig^he^t 
tlegree,  reasonable  and  kind,  that  some  sensible  ob- 
ject should  Tie  establisheil,  at  ortce  perfectly  defined, 
and  easily  understood,  a.s  the  test  c»f  his  love  and 
obedience. 

U  enabled  him  to  know  what  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  mind  was  required  (jf  him,  as  a  principle  of 
duly  ;  and  it  *favc  him  one  simple  object  to  attend  to  ; 
which  was,  in  itself,  a  <lirecl  means  of  preserving-  that 
ripi^hl  temper  and  disposition,  ami  would,  therefore, 
necessarily  keep  him  ri<j;hl  in  ail  things.  Fur,  in 
proportion  as  his  watchfulness  was  turned  to  this 
single  point,  which  was  made  the  medium  of  trial ; 
so  did  Gwl's  grace  flow  down  on  him,  to  secure  him 
in  all  other  dangers.  And,  in  that  respect,  this  tesi 
of  obeilience,  under  the  first  or  old  covenant,  the  law 
of  works,  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  Ihtit  of  faith, 
under  the  new  or  second  covenant,  the  covenant  of 
grace.  And  each  of  them  is  exactly  adapted  to  those 
placed  under  it. 

Sinless  creatures  are,  m  ith  exact  propriety,  placed 
under  the  first ;  for,  if  Iheir  obedience  should,  during 
ihe  periotl  of  their  trial,  be  perfect,  their  reward 
wouhl  necessarily  follow.  But  to  offer  such  a  cove- 
nant, to  sinful,  fallen,  helpless  beings,  would  be 
merely  to  tantalize  them  ;  since,  by  the  very  terms  of 
it,  ibey  would,  from  fii'st  to  last,  be  fixed  in  a  stale 
of  condemnation. 

When,  therefore,  such  fallen  beings  are  agaiiv 
placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  it  must  necessarily  be 
Hurler  a  new  covenant ;  in  which  a  Mediator  being 
"sel  forth,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past ;" 
His  obedience  being  accepted  in  lheirstea<l  ;  i»ntk 
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His  pnnisbineiit  luj  an  atonement  for  their  past  of- 
fences;  Ihen,  ofconi*se,  faith  in  Him  is  retiniretl,  not 
only  as  a  lest,  or  oondilion,  on  wliich  ptrdon  is  given, 
bnt  on  which  grfice,  or  the  power  of  God,  is  imparted, 
to  preserve  from  sin  in  future,  and  to  restore  the 
fallen  probationer  to  a  new  and  a  holy  nature. 

I'nder  the  firet  covenant,  man  being  made  holy, 
with  a  power  of  obedience  to  the  law,  a  holy,  per- 
fect obedience  was  necessarily  required  of  him ;  or 
law  would  be  nugatory.  Under  the  second  cove- 
nant, though  man  has  lost  his  original  power,  yet  a 
holy  and  sincere  obedience  is  still  required  ;  because 
the  power  is  restored  by  grace,  through  faitli.  Un- 
der the  first  coveirant,  there  was  no  allowance  for 
a  defective  obedience,  on  account  of  infirmity;  he- 
cause  man  was  not  then  infirm  :  but,  in  the  day  tliat 
he  sinned,  or  fell  sliort  of  sinless  perfection,  thai  mo- 
ment he  died,  spiiilually,  without  any  prescril»e«l 
terms  of  restoration  or  salvation.  But,  under  the 
second  covenant,  the  merits  of  the  Mediator  intercede 
and  atone  for  those  infirmities  which  mix  themselvt>s 
up  with  man's  best  actions.  And,  even  if  he  sin,  he 
is  not  cast  off  irrecoverably  ;  but  has  an  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  on  whose  truth  and  righteounem 
if  he  confide,  he  may,  on  repentance,  lie  restore*!  to 
pardon,  reconciliation,  and  grace. 

This  primeval  law  of  man's  nature,  or  rather,  the 
covenant,  by  virtue  of  which  he  held  his  claim  to 
eternal  happiness,  required,  moreover,  that  this  con- 
formity «)f  heart  and  life  to  the  will  of  God,  should 
be  perfect  in  degree.  No  abatement  or  allowance 
could,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  possibly  made, 
for  falling  short  in  any  degree,  as  to  any  jot  or  little 
of  the  outward  or  inward  law.  Not  oidy  was  every 
coamiandment  to  be  obe\ed,  as  the  oc<;Lsit)n8  for  il» 
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obedience  arose  ;  but  obeyed  witli  <ill  the  streitg-th, 
in  the  highest  measure,  and  most  perfect  manner. 
God  was  to  be  served  and  loved,  not  only  with  every 
faculty,  but  with  the  full  capacity  of  each,  and  with 
the  whole  possibility  of  the  soul.  This  perfect  holi- 
ness was  also  to  be  uninterrupted,  until  his  trial  was 
ended,  and  lie  should  be  confirmed  in  life  everlasting. 
This  is  what  is  called  ''  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  the  law :"  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  points  out 
its  words  to  be,  "This  rfo,  and  thou  shalt  live;'*  thy 
light  shall  shine  more  and  more,  till  thou  art  received 
ioto  the  heavens,  to  reign  with  God  for  ever. 

Only  admit,  that  a  holy  God  made  roan,  and  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  this  was  the  kind  of  law 
under  which  he  must  have  been  placed.  This  was, 
and  ever  must  be,  the  primary  law  of  nature,  which 
every  creature  is,  in  strictness,  bound  to  ful6l ;  because 
no  lower  requisition  can  be  consistent  with  the  holi- 
ness of  God.  It  is  a  law  adapted,  indeed,  to  pure 
and  happy  beings,  enjoying  the  favour  and  presence 
of  their  Creator  ;  and  yet  it  must,  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  now  fulfilled,  even  by  us  ;  though  we  are 
fallen  sio  far  short  of  that  purity  and  happiness  ; — or 
e\«e  we  can  never  see  God,  nor  enjoy  his  favour  or 
presence  ;  because  we  should  be  totally  unfit  for  it.f 
What  those  means  are,  by  which  the  law  may,  even 
by  us,  be  fulfilled,  will  be  considered,  when  we  treat 
of"  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith." 

"  It  cannot,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  be  supposed,  that 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  would  form  a  rule,  for 
the  government  of  moral  beings,  which  did  notpos- 


f  "  Legal,  or  perfect  righteousness  and  integrity,  are  peculiar 
to  the  lUtUemer :  but  evangelical  righteousness  and  integrity,  all 
iBUAt  have,  who  vroulil  be  saved."      Biihop  Homo,  Psnim  vii,  8, 
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;ie88  such  aUrihule-),  a:?  inusl  render  il  a  iHrrfet  I  iliroi*- 
tofy  of  their  moral  conduct,  riiercfore,  the  Pi^almisl 
Bays,  "The  law  of  Jeho^'ah  is  perfect."  The  expression 
of  His  will  is  the  expression  of  His  character  ;  hut,  if 
God  could  exhihit  His  own  perfect  clmraoler  iniper- 
fectly,  in  a  case  of  such  ma^itude,  it  ^vould  lead  His 
creatures  necessarily  to  consider  Him,  either  as  a 
weak,  or  as  an  immoral  heing.  The  law  of  God, 
then,  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  state  and  capacity  of 
His  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  is  wholly  included  iii 
two  precepts:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
tcitfi  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  fellow-creatures  cm  thyself.** 
This  is  so  short,  so  intelligihle,  so  easily  to  he  remem- 
bered, and  so  applicable  to  every  case  of  moral  conduct, 
as  not  to  be  mistaken,  unless  through  disiucliuatioii 
to  obey.  Obedience  to  these  precepts  is  rendered 
perfectly  obvious,  and  perfectly  easy,  to  every  one  nol 
indisposed  to  obey.  The  disposition  is  itself  obe- 
dience ;  and  is  confined  to  a  single  afiection  of  the 
heart, — to  "love,'*  which  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  and  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

These  two  precepts  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to 
include  every  possible  moral  action ;  so  that  an  arch- 
angel is  not  above  their  control,  nor  a  child  liencalh 
ibeir  regulation.  All  we  owe  to  God,  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  ourselves,  is  comprehendc*l  in  them ; 
so  that  no  one  can  perfectly  obey  them,  without,  in  all 
cases,  doing  his  duty.  Should  a  being  advance  in 
capacity  of  goodness,  through  endless  duration,  yet 
all  he  can  do  will  be  but  in  obedience  to  these  two 
commandments.  It  constitutes  the  perfection  of  an 
angel ;  and  even  the  glory  of  the  Godhead  is  but  Ihiit 
same  disposition,  bonndl^ly  exerted  in  Ihe  produc- 
tion of  perfect  happiness,  and  producing  its  effects 
oi>  the  intelli-renl  universe; — for  God  is  love.     This 
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lie  dtiei  imnie<li;itely,  by  Hiin»clf,  and  niedialely,  liy 
Iliii  intelligent  riealioii. 

Bui,  under  the  inflm-uce  of  this  law,  all  beings  in 
whom  it  prevails,  unite  to  do  the  ulmo$it  pood  in 
their  power.  Therefore,  hy  laying  hold  of  this 
single  gmml  principle,  it  has  directed  the  whole 
energy  of  the  mind  to  the  production  of  the  best  of 
all  ends,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  This  law  must, 
then,  of  necessity,  be  unchangeable  and  eternal:  for  it 
cannot  be  changed  for  the  better;  and  God  will  not 
change  it  for  the  worse.  Therefore,  the  heavens  and 
llie  earth  shall  sooner  pass,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it 
fail.  How  great,  then,  is  the  evil  of  sin  ;  which  is,  in 
every  instance  of  it,  the  transgression  of  this  law ! 
Sin  being  the  disposition  of  the  heart  directly  to 
oppose  this  rule  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  its 
evil  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  power  of  the  sin- 
ner to  accomplish  his  evil  designs,  but  in  the  design 
and  ilisposition  it-*elf ;  which  must  be  estinialetl  from 
the  extent  of  that  evil  which  it  would  occasion,  if 
God  permitted  it  to  operate  without  restraint.  Tins 
evidently  transcends  all  finite  comprehension.  Thus 
we  see  it  to  be,  in  the  present  world  ;  for  :ill  the  mi- 
aery  that  exists,  is  the  effect  of  sin. 

This  law  is  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
lay  claim  to  inspiration;  and,  as  the  law  which  they 
bring  to  our  knowledge,  is  equally  fitted  to  men  and 
angels,  to  earth  aiul  heaven ;  as  it  governs  the  uni- 
9lfr*c ;  and  must  necessarily  extend  to  all  eternity; 
accomplishing  a  system  of  happiness,  perfect,  endless, 
and  ever  increasing  ;  and,  in  every  respect,  exhibiting 
a  perfect  character  of  the  all-perfecl  God;  it  is  impos- 
sible lo  suppose,  that  it  can  be  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  the  human  mind. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  first  pair  did  not,  in  fact, 
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obey  this  primeval  law  ;  for  they  lost  the  high  prize 
of  their  calhng,  and  became  subject  to  death.  Bui, 
in  consequence  of  this,  their  disobedience,  they  be- 
came changed  in  nature,  as  well  as  condition.  They 
no  longer  pursued  the  will  of  God  as  the  rule  of 
their  life;  but  directly  pursued  their  own  wills, 
thougfi  opponent  to  it.  They  no  longer  sought  hap- 
piness in  God  alone;  but  in  every  thing  except  Him. 
They  became  proud,  self-conceited,  self-willed,  sen- 
sual, lovers  of  the  world  and  of  pleasure,  opposing 
Go«Ps  designs  in  all  things.  They  appeare<l  in  the 
character  of  daring  rebels;  and,  as  they  no  longer 
enjoyed  intercourse  and  communion  with  the  spiritual 
Source  of  holiness  and  purity,  they  became  spirit- 
ually dead;  and  lost  that  life  of  their  souls,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  their  nature  consisted.  Having  alien- 
ated themselves  from  the  good  Being,  and  voluntarily 
resigned  themselves  to  *'  the  evil  one,"  they  became 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  all  manner  of  evil  imagi- 
nations, and  wicked  propensities. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  debasement 
of  their  souls,  resulting  from  their  separation  from 
God,  that  their  bodies,  which  were  animated  only  by 
their  souls,  became  subject  to  coiruption,  and  gradu- 
ally returned  to  the  dust,  from  whence  they  were 
taken  ;  and  that  their  souls,  being  a  living  principle, 
passed  into  another  state  of  separate  existence.  Bui, 
as  that  state  of  separation  was  inflicted  because  of 
transgression,  it  was,  in  fact,  actual  punishment,  or 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  God,  in  pursuance 
of  the  sentence  of  His  violated  law ;  and  the  soul 
being,  in  its  nature,  ca|>able  of  living  eternally,  it 
proves  the  punishment  to  be  eternal  also. 

This,  however  dreadful,  is  a  necessary  conclusion, 
unless  we   have  some    reasonable  or  authoritative 
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grotiml  for  siipfKising",  not  only  that  past  sin  will  be 
pardoned  ;  but  that  tlie  heart  ran  lie  chunged,  and 
that  future  propensity  to  8in  will  be  destroyed.  Not 
only  that  rebellion  against  an  almii^hty  benefactor  will 
receive  forgivenew,  through  his  mercy  ;  but  also,  that 
those  who  have  cast  off  their  God,  and  wilfully  strip- 
ped themselves  of  1 1  is  holy  image,  will  be  raised 
from  their  fallen  condition,  and,  by  power  divine,  be 
restored  to  holiness  of  nature ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
l>eing  restored  to  His  presence,  and  of  living  with 
Hitn  again,  in  a  titate  of  godliness  and  glory,  Evi< 
dently,  nothing  less  than  this  entire  renewal  in  the 
image  of  God,  can  restore  even  pardoned  man  to 
that  capacity  of  living  tcith  God,  from  which  he  has 
fallen.  Man  must  not  only  be  forgiven  what  is  past, 
but  renewed,  sanctified,  and  perfected  for  ever  ;  or  he 
never  can  be  meet  to  enter  into  happiness  and  glory. 
All  weaker  remedies  are  inadequate  to  the  disease. — 
All  reliances  upon  the  infirm  ground  of  human  mo- 
rality and  meritoriousness,  are  false  and  deceitful  ; 
because  they  not  only  admit,  but  encourage,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  and  increase  its  malignity. 
These,  therefore,  are  recommended  to  the  sin-sick 
soul,  merely  by  self-delusion  ;  and  can  end  only  in 
disappointment  and  misery.  As  the  separation  of 
the  body  and  soul  is  the  first  death  ;  so  the  eternal 
separation  of  the  soul  from  God  is  the  second  death, 
—the  death  of  the  soul  itself, — the  death  that  never 
dies.  The  state  being  eternal,  the  misery  of  it  is 
eternal;  for  it  is  only  while  in  GofI,  and  with  God, 
that  the  soul  can  enjoy  either  spiritual  life,  or  holi- 
ness, or  happiness. 

If  such  were  the  temporal  and  eternal  condition  of 
our  progenitors,  unless  aided  by  mercy,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  same  may  be  aflirmed  of  every  one  of  us ; 
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because  dcalli  is  llie  wages  of  sin  ;  ami  it  lias  iiHS^ed 
uii  the  whole  raceof  mnukiiul.  Fiuiit  lUiM,  itapiiears, 
that  our  first  |Kireiil  transgressed,  previous!)  t«>  hi!$ 
begetting  any  offspring;  and  that  all  who  sprang 
IVonn  him,  were  begotten  "in  liisown  image,"  after 
he  himself  liad  lost  "the  image  ofGoil."  C'onse- 
qucntiy,  all  njatikind,  without  exception,  are  a  sinful 
progeny,  altogether  diiicrent  from  what  God  made 
ihem,  and  intended  lliem  to  be: — by  their  present 
nature,  capable  of  all  sins  ;  and,  in  practice,  guilty  (tf 
many  ;  possessing  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  alienated 
from  God ;  and  even  ashamed  of  being  thought  to 
love  Him,  to  praise  Him,  to  pray  to  llim,  or  to  serve 
liim.  They  are  full  of  evil  tempers,  vile  propensi- 
ties, and  vain  aflections;  fond  of  the  creature,  instead 
of  the  Creator ;  enemies  to  that  scheme  of  holiuess 
and  happiness  which  He  eslablii»hed  ;  and  following, 
as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  not  His  will,  but  their 
own,  in  every  circumstance  and  trajisaction  of  their 
lives. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  charge,  however 
severe  it  may  seem;  for,  whatever  we  may  suppose 
the  law  of  God  to  be,  we  have  disobeyed  its  precepts. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  devised  or  received  by  men, 
as  a  law  of  God,  which  all  men  have  not  disobeyed. 
Even  infidels  cannot  devise  any  thing,  which  they 
ivill  dare  to  call  a  law  of  God,  and  publish  to  men, 
under  this  title,  which  they  themselves,  and  all  other 
men,  have  not  often  disobeyed.  But,  from  the  natiure 
of  law,  inseparable  from  its  existence  as  law,  disobe> 
dience  to  its  precepts  must  l)e  condemned.  And,  if 
notliing  interfere,  to  preserve  the  oflender  from  pu- 
nishment, he  must,  of  necessity,  suffer.  Tlie  conse- 
quence of  this,  whether  we  draw  our  conclusion* 
from  what  is  called  the  religion  »'f  nature,  or  froi 
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Kevelulioii,  is*,  ihal  all  men  arc  liaJMc  In  fkriiiti  |iiini.sli- 
ment,  ami  to  be  banii^lied  ami  .srjiaraled  from  <iod'8 
presence;  l)ecause  He  i»,  eui|)ljatioally,  "a  God  that 
liateth  iniquity. "  IMiis  luuiitihnit'nl  ami  separation, 
if  it  mean  any  Miiuar,  niiwt  itnporl  tbe  absence  of 
every  g:ood,  and  the  actual  presence  of  all  possible 
evil  and  misery. 

To  suppose  that  sin  can  be  admitted  into  heaven, 
18  altogether  repugnant  to  reason  ;  not  only  because 
tfiii  is  opponent  to  the  whole  character,  law,  purpose, 
and  government  of  Got!;  but  because  it  would,  on 
God'ii  part,  be  a  final  declaration,  that  right  and 
wrong,  holiness  and  nnholiness,  were  the  same  thing, 
entitled  to  the  same  recompense. 
We  can  hardly  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "that 
man  is  so  daring,  as  to  say  before  God,  Who 
can  convict  me  of  slut"  Kvery  man's  conscience, 
therefore,  tells  him,  that  he  must  undergo  a  great 
looral  change,  or  he  can  never  enter  heaven,  or  see 
God.  This  is  our  day  of  probation  ;  and  that  proba- 
tion ends  with  life.  In  the  grave,  no  man  can  work; 
A  man,  therefore,  enters  that  world  with  the  very 
same  character  with  which  he  leaves  this.  It  is 
absolutely  necessj^ry,  therefore,  that  this  moral  cliangis 
should  be  accomplished  in  this  world.  Death  does 
not  accomplish  it.  It  makes  no  moral  change  in 
man ;  l»cing  a  mere  passage  from  one  state  to  another; 
a  dismission  from  this  state  to  that ;  a  dismission 
of  the  probationer  from  his  probation.  And  this 
moral  change  is  necessary  to  the  man  himself,  to 
make  him  capable  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  A 
sinner  does  not,  in  this  world,  exercise  virtuous 
afliwlions,  nor  engage  in  virtuous  pursuits.  He  re- 
lishes not  virtuous  and  holy  persons ;  he  fmd»  no 
plewure  iti    the  sabbath,  or   in    the  sanctuary ;  he 
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noim  not  either  in  the  prayers  or  praises  that  are 
ofiered  up  to  his  Maker.  Spiritnal  and  holy  employ- 
ments being  intolerably  loathsome  and  burdensome 
to  hiro  here,  would  be  more  so  there ;  because  they 
are  unceasing  and  eternal.  Therefore,  to  be  admitted 
into,  or  to  enjoy  heaven,  he  must  have  a  new  hearty 
and  new  dispositions.  But  we  shall  see,  as  we  advance, 
that  a  man  cannot  possibly  regenerate,  or  restore 
himself  from  sin  to  holiness.  To  accomplish  that 
moral  change,  requires  an  extraneous  agency  ;  which, 
if  afforded,  is  afforded  only  through  a  Mediator. 

Such  being  the  present  condition,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  man  ;  not  only  as  resulting  from  mere 
justice,  and  the  necessary  and  unalterable  distinction 
between  sin  and  holiness,  but  as  arising,  in  the  course 
of  things,  from  the  very  change  in  his  own  nature;  it 
cannot  but  follow,  that,  unless,  of  God's  mere  grace, 
some  scheme  of  mercy  has  been  ordained,  he  must 
remain  in  this  state,  helpless  and  hopeless  for  ever. 
He  has  no  power  to  atone  for  his  own  sin  ;  because 
the  utmost  he  can  perform,  is  still  no  more  than 
what  was  before  due  to  God,  by  virtue  of  his  creation, 
and  under  the  law  of  works  which  he  has  broken. 
And  he  has  no  more  power  to  reform,  or  restore 
himself  to  a  holy  nature,  than  he  had  to  create  him- 
self at  first.  Such  restoration  to  holiness  of  nature, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  new  creation  ;  which  must  be 
altogether  the  act  of  Omnipotence.  Therefore,  un- 
less God  has  established  some  means,  by  which  fallen, 
unholy,  and  unhappy  man  may  be  pardoned,  through 
the  intervention  of  some  fioly  I3eing,  and  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  vicarioujt  atonement,  through 
the  merits  and  efficacy  of  which,  he  may  be  enabled 
agsin  to  commune  with  the  Fountain  of  holiness  and 
bliss;    be  must  remain  under  sentence  of  eternal 
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condemnation.  I'liless  by  such  means,  he  can  never 
regain  that  purity  of  heart  and  life,  without  which, 
all  must  admit,  that  no  one  can  see  God,  unless  they 
suppose  Him  to  be  alike  indifferent  to  sin  and  to 
righteousness. 

The  efficacy  of  atonement  consists  in  this,  that  it 
makes  sufficient  amends  for  sins  that  have  been  com* 
mitted  ;  and  places  the  law  and  government  of  God 
in  such  a  situation,  that,  when  sinners  are  pardoned, 
both  shall  be  ec^ualiy  honourable  and  efficacious  as 
before.     The  motives  to  obedience,  also,  must,   in 
no  degree,  be   lessened.      The  character  of  God, 
when  pardoning  sinners,  must  appear  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  exactly  expressed  by  the  law. 
And  Crod  must  be  seen  to  be  no  less  opposed  to  sin, 
and  no  less  delighted  with  holiness,  than  when  the 
law  was  formed.      The  atonement,  therefore,  must 
be  a  proof  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  passing  by 
the  sins  which  were  before  committed;  and  also  a 
proof  of  His  righteoiisness  at  the  present  time,  when 
justifying  believers.     Without  such  atonement,  the 
righteousness  of  God,  in  remitting  past  and  present 
sin,  would  not  be  manifested.     Without  such  atone- 
ment^  pardon    would  be  inconsistent  with  justice. 
But  no  man  is  pardoned,  merely  because  the  atone- 
ment is  made ;  but  because  of  his  own  acceptaiice  of 
that  atonement,  by  faith.     The  way  is  equally  open 
to  all,  although  all  may  not  be  equally  inclined  to 
walk  in  it.      He,  therefore,  who  does  not  accept  the 
terms,  has  nothing  standing  in  his  way,  but  his  own 
impenitence  and  unbelief.     It  is  evidently  impossible 
tbat  God  could  pardon  sinners,  unless  on  the  ground 
of  atonement.     For,  if  the  law  be  originally  just,  it 
I  just  still.    And  to  declare  by  the  law,  that  the  soul 
wnneth,  it  shall  die ;   and  afterwards,  without 
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any  change  from  that  sUUe  of  thing^i  wliirli  exisltti 
wlieo  ihe  luw  was  piiblislied,  tu  say,  thai  he  stiull  nut 
die,  would  argue  a  changeahleiiess,  nut  to  be  allri- 
huted  to  the  perfect  Jehovah.  By  thi»,  all  subjecU 
of  the  niviiio  government  wonld  be  encoinsiged  to 
disobedience.  Tlie  history  of  man,  as  he  is,  fuiuishes 
abundant  proof  of  what  might  be  rationally  expected, 
under  such  a  dispensation.  Men  >vho,  even  moip,  sin 
so  extensively  and  persevering ly,  would,  if  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  law  were  proved  to  be  false,  by  the 
extension  of  forgiveness  to  sinners,  without  an  atone- 
ment, and  the  conditions  that  are  annexed  to  it,  sin 
with  a  harder  heart,  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  a  more 
luiiformly  guilty  life. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain,  reasonable  statement,  which 
directs  our  view  to  the  most  anful  considerations. 
And  yet  the  conclusion  flows  necessarily'  from  the 
premises;  and  the  premises  are  such  as  all  men  will 
admit  to  be  incontrovertible,  when  they  lake  a  se- 
rious examination   of  the  matter.      It  behoves   ns, 
then,  to  pursue  this  momentous  iuquiry.      We  see 
sin  existing  ;  which  cannot  be  pardoned,  unless  God 
deny  His  nature  and   attributes.     ^^  e  see  dinners, 
who  can  neither  endure  the  punishment,  nor  make 
a  sufficient  atonement.   Consequently,  wesec  a  whole 
race  of  creatures  sunk  into  everlasting  ruin  ;  unless 
there  be   some  vicarious  atonement,   not   ocUy   of 
sufficient  merit  to  procure  pardon  for  the  criminal, 
but  of  suflicient  efficacy  to  sanctify  and  i'enew  his 
corrupted  nature.     In  what  manner,  then,  can  God 
be  juit,  so  as  to  punish  the  «m,  and  yet  be  merc^nl, 
so  as  to  pardon  and  justify  the  sinner.      How  can 
this  be,  imless  mercy  and  truth  have  mot  together,  in 
some  mystL-riuus  mode  of  siilvation  ;  providing-  *«»me 
jdoning-  sacrifice,  whose  intinile  jnerils  coetjuul  Ihc 
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iiifiiiile  jiiftlirc  wliitli  ileniatid}*  llie  sulislacUou  t  If 
any  s»inli  scht'iiie  of  mere)  liuii,  iiiiJtetl,  been  made 
known  lo  tii^,  tlien,  truly,  it  is  j;j;:liul  iriiiiif^^^  tor  ull 
mankind.  Hut,  if  Uie  i'act  be,  that  mnn  his  fko  reu^ 
son  for  Hiivinir,  tliut  he  has  l>eeu  bronght  to  the 
knowledge  ot'sulvutiun  by  the  reuiindiou  oiHiu,  thqu 
the  nhole  i-acc  of  mankind  is,  indeed,  in  a  lost  and 
lamentable  condition  ;  and  the  Creator  of  man  »vould 
not  appear  to  possess  those  attributes  of  love,  and 
g:oo«lness,  ami  mercy,  which  are  univei-Si-illy  alIowe<l 
to  l>elong  to  Him. 

We  find,  however,  that,  in  fact,  there  is  the  more 
substantial  reason  for  conclndin{»-,  that  man  huft  been 
bronght  to  the  knowletlge  of  this  salvation.  The 
internal  and  external  evidence  by  which  that  fact  is 
supported,  not  only  approves  itself  to  our  rewion, 
but  has  so  remarkable  a  conformity  to  all  those 
otherwise  inexplicalde  hopes  and  fears,  which  irre- 
sistibly  spring  up  in  our  breast;  and  so  bcuulifully 
liisjdays  the  dealings  of  God  with  His  rebel  creji- 
tnres  ;  and  the  excellency  of  all  \\'\^  attributes  ;  that 
we  cannot  but  think  the  concbision  to  be  founded 
on  the  strongest  demonstration.  Before  we  inquire 
inlo  the  force  of  this  evidence,  let  us  consider  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  arguments  which  arc 
calculated  to  inspire  the  hope  of  its  truth. 

That  this  hope  does  exist;  that  it,  some  how  or 
other,  continually  springs  up  within  us;  and  that  we 
are  irresistibly  drawn  to  pursue  it;  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  on  what  is  it  founded?  Not 
on  the  merits  of  man, —  for  he  has  none  ;  not  on  any 
fancied  powers  of  his  to  reform  himself, — for  he  is 
nor  on  a  vain  notion,  that 
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entire  change  of  nature  and  disposition.  It  is  a  hope 
full  of  holiness  and  sanctity  in  this  life,  and  of  glorj 
and  immortality  in  the  next.  It  is  founded  on  the 
ailributet  of  Him,  whose  **  will  is  our  sanctification;" 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  fallacious ;  but  must  be  as 
firm  as  the  pillars  of  heaven. 
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Let  us  deal  faithfully,  in  a  point  of  such  import- 
ance ;  and  examine,  whether  theie  be  any  means, 
which  the  reason  of  man  can  discover,  or  which  God 
has  revealeil,  whereby  the  actual  sins  and  original 
corruption  of  mankind  can  be  atoned  for  ;  and 
whereby  such  means  possess  such  efficacy,  as  to 
restore  our  souls  to  the  image  of  God,  wherein  they 
were  created,  and  to  the  eternal  happiness  for  which 
Ibey  were  designed.  But,  whether  we  can  or  cannot 
satisfy  our  minds,  tlial  we  have  discovered  sucli 
means  of  salvation  ;  yet  it  seems  demonstrable,  that 
some  such  scheme  of  grace  and  mercy  must  exists 
and  must  have  been  ordained  from  eternity.  Be- 
cause otherwise,  the  present  state  and  system  of  the 
universe  would  be  inexplicable,  and  lead  to  athe- 
istical conclusions :  for  it  would  appear,  as  if  God's 
counsel  had  been  effectually  frustrated  ;  and  that  He 
was  neither  all -wise  nor  almighty.  A  scheme  of 
present  and  future  salvation,  offered  to  all  who  will 
embrace  its  terras,  reconciles  justice  and  merry ;  is 
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])erfective  of  the  works  and  counsels  of  an  all-perfect 
Being,  as  dealing  with  moral  creatures;  and  retlounds 
to  the  eternal  glorj'  of  His  power,  holiness,  wisdom, 
and  love.      For,  if  God  had  no  such  design.   He 
would  not  be  love  and  mercy  infinite;    but  would 
be  a  Being  full  of  evil  and  haired  ;  and  that,  even 
needlessly  and  gratuitously.     For,  as  God  knows  all 
things,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  He  must,  from 
eternity,  have  known,  that  His  creatures  would  give 
way  to  temptation,  and  full  from  the  sinless  state  in 
which  they  were  to  be  created.      Can  it,  then,  be 
supposed,  that  He  would  have  created  a  race  of 
beings,  the  whole  of  whom.  He  knew,  would  fall  into 
eternal   and   irremediable   condemnation  ?     Would 
He  have  exerted  the  power  of  creation,  unless  He 
had  also  ordained  ^  mode  of  salvation,  reconcileable 
lK)th  to  justice  and  mercy?    a  mode  of  salvation, 
by  which  He  might  demonstrate  His  rigbleonness 
and  justice,  by  punishing  sin  ;  and  yet  demonstrate 
His  mefcy,  by  pardoning  the  sinner  who  -accepts 
the  proflTered  grace? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  that  creatures  sope- 
Hor  to  man  are  supposed  to  exist,  to  whom  pardon 
h  not  to  be  extended.  To  which  we  reply,  thai 
sin,  in  them,  may  be  unpardonable,  because  of 
the  exalledness  of  their  nature ;  because  they  fell 
scif-tempted ;  because  they  have  never  inclined  to 
repentance,  but  have  aggravated  their  offence  by 
continuaUy  alluring  us  into  rebellion  like  their  own  ; 
and,  perhaps,  because,  in  the  moral  government  of  a 
whole  universe  of  moral  beings,  there  matf  be  many 
reasons,  which  we,  at  present,  are  totally  mcapnble 
of  imderstanding,  but  which  render  it  conducive  to 
the  general  happiness  of  eternity,  that  some  criminals 
shoidd  be  punished,  and  remain  as  memorials  of 
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„j(l*s  jnslioe.  Whereas  men,  luiving  flitlen  |liroii;|r|i 
lemplalion  offered  by  I  hose  very  being-s,  and  ren- 
dered the  more  en^naritig,  by  the  siiperiorily  of 
their  nature  and  endowments,  may  have  Ijeen  made 
Ihe  objects  of  g^race  and  mercy,  if  they  will  embrace 
it;  while  the  others  may  have  been  left  to  llieiv 
hardened  and  ini|>enitent  hearts. 

But  the  whole  force  of  the  olijection  may  l»e 
obviated,  by  asking;,  whether  we  are  possessetl  of  any 
authority,  on  the  ground  of  which  we  can  venture 
to  assert,  that  all  means  of  repentance  and  pardon 
were,  from  the  beij^inninf,',  withheld  from  such 
beings.  We  know,  and  need  knosv,  but  very  little 
of  things  which  are  beyond  ourselves;  nor  can  we 
venture  to  pry  into  them,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  a  criminal  curiosity.  The  little  we  do 
know  of  these  beings,  teaches,  that  they  are  a  cau- 
tion to  oui'selves.  M  hat  they  are,  snch  also  shall  we 
6e,  if  we  neglect  the  day  of  our  salvation.  But  God 
Itas  indisputable  power  over  the  works  of  Ills  own 
luinds;  and,  if  either  kicked  men,  or  wicke<l  angels, 
reject  mercy,  and  persist  in  wickedness;  choosing 
darkness  rather  than  light;  it  is  as  reasonable,  that 
God  should  make  that  "  power  known,  by  enduring 
with  much  long-suH'ering  the  vessels  of  wratli,"  who, 
by  their  own  wilful  and  final  impenitence,  have 
filled  themselves  for  dLslruclion  ;  as  that  He  should 
•♦make  knouii  the  riches  of  His  glory  on  the  vessels 
of  mercy,  whom  He  had  before  prepared  for  glory." 

Justice  and  mercy  are  alike  needful  to  the  Divine 
perfection.  The  former  falls  on  none  but  those  who 
dare  its  vengeance,  who,  therefore,  have  no  right  to 
say,  *'  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thu8*f  '*  because  they 
miglit  have  accepte»l  mercy,  if  they  would:  while 
the  latter,  free  and  boimdiess,  ojjfers  blessedness  to 
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every  man,  without  exception  ;  and  will,  in  the  end, 
exalt  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  a  number,  out  of  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  whom  no  tongue 
can  count,  nor  any  imagination  conceive.  Therefore, 
the  final  impenitence  and  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
who  will  not  accept  of  happiness  on  the  terms  of 
holiness,  though  known  to  God  from  eternity,  does 
not  disprove  His  mercy,  in  calling  His  creatures  into 
existence;  because  it  is  themselves,  and  not  God, 
who  occasion  evil :  Mis  is  a  scheme  of  unmixed 
happineis ;  and  He  has  given  them  the  means, 
whether  they  accept  it  or  not,  of  increasing  that 
happiness,  with  an  eternal  progression. 

Having  set  this  objection  aside,  we  perceive,  that 
the  attributes  of  God  prove,  to  a  demonstration,  that 
He  must  have  ordained  a  means  of  grace,  for  the 
pardon  and  vestoralion  of  His  fallen  creatures.  With 
this  truth,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  seem  to  have 
been  made  acquainted  ;  for  the  universal  reliance 
on  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  is  built  on  it.  Sacrifice 
seems  further  to  imply  the  notion  of  a  vicarious 
atonement; — the  impossibility  of  a  sinful  creature 
doing  any  thing  that  can  atone  for  his  offence;  and 
the  necessity,  therefore,  of  some  sinless  being  re- 
deeming the  forfeited  life  of  the  offender,  by  offering 
its  own  in  his  stead.  Rut  it  is  evident,  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
animal,  though  themselves  sinless,  can  never  take 
away  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  a  strange  phenomenon 
in  the  moral  world,  that,  notMilhstanding  this,  its 
evident  inadequacy,  it  has  been  resorted  to,  by  all 
nations,  as  the  procuring  means  of  pardon.  How. 
then,  is  its  universal  adoption  to  be  accounted  for? 
Not  from  its  universally  suppose<l  adequacy  to  pnrge 
sin;  for  it  must  have  been  univcrsallv  a<iroi1ted,  to  be 
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ill  .  "  le  In //ta/eiid  : — l)iit  from  il$aclequac*v  to  r«- 
pn,...  .1  bellcr  wiciidce,  the  expectation  of  wJiieli 
Mta  thus  universally  announced  ;  and  from  the  uni- 
versally acknouled<(ed  need  of  some  sinless  Beings 
wbose  ofTered  blood  could  be  eAicaciotu  to  that  |iur- 
poee. 

It  id  remarkable,  lliat  all  (leople,  tiioumh  with 
liUle  or  no  mutual  communication,  and  in  various 
stages  of  burltarism  or  reHnement,  should  a^ree  in 
the  adoption  of  a  practice,  declaratory  of  a  very 
important  truth,  and  one  not  ^ery  obvious  to  an 
unreflecting  mind.  It  is  vain  to  attribute  this 
universality  to  the  fon-e  of  rt*aj»oning,  a  mo  n;^  such  a 
variety  of  people;  some  of  >»hoin  scarcely  appear  to 
retain  any  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  "The 
rude  idolater  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere, 
and  the  poliished  volar}  of  pohlheiMm,  concur,"  says 
Mr.  Watson,  "in  a  pra<  tice,  which  shews  their  belief, 
that  nitJiout  shedding  of  blood,  there  can  be  no 
remission  of  sin."  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brute 
creation  always  deeme<l  sufficient.  The  death  of  a 
nobler  victim  was  often  required  ; — and  the  altar  «as 
defiled  with  human  blood.  The  Canaanites  caused 
their  dret-born  to  pss  through  the  fire,  to  appease 
their  deities.  The  king  of  Moab  offered  his  eldest 
sou  as  a  burnt-offering.  "  Even  in  Peru,"  says  Acosta, 
*'  it  was  usual  fur  a  man  to  offer  his  son  to  his  god 
Virachoca  ;  beseeching  him  to  spare  Iiis  life,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  his  child.''  We  learn, 
from  Homer,  that,  in  his  time,  Mhole  hecatombs  of 
firstling  lambs  were  often  offered  ;  and,  among  the 
ancient  Goths,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that 
tiie  effusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the 
cr  of  the  gods  ;  and    thai   their  justice   turned 

de,   upon  the  victims,  those  strokes  which  were 
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flpslinrtl  for  nniii.p  The  bodies  M'ere  oonsiiraed  by 
fire ;  ami,  conformably  to  the  Levitical  ordinances, 
Ihe  blood  Mas  sprinkled  on  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. Whence  conld  lliis  miiversal  practice  arise,  of 
devolinjf  Ihe  first-born,  either  of  man  or  beast,  as  a 
burnt-offering  ?  Whence,  but  from  a  deep  and  ancient 
consciousness  of  moral  depravation  1  Whence,  but 
from  some  perverted  traditions  respecting  the  true 
sacrifice,  to  be  once  offered  for  the  sin  of  all  mankind. 
In  the  oblation  of  the  first-born,  originally  insti- 
tuted by  God  Himself,  and  adheretl  to,  both  by  Jew 
and  Gentile,  we  behold  the  death  of  Him,  who  was 
the  First-born,  accurately,  though  obscurely,  exhi- 
bited. And,  in  the  constant  use  of  fire,  the  scrip- 
tural emblem  of  divine  auger,  we  see  the  Avralli  of 
God  poured  out  on  Him,  who  bore  our  sins.  Had 
a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of 
men,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should  feel  more 
reason  to  dread  the  vengeance,  than  to  expect  the 
favour  of  God  ;  yet,  that  such  a  dread  did  universally 
prevail,  and  lead  to  this  practice,  is  too  clear  to  be 
denied.  Its  universality  seems  to  be  no  otherwise 
solvable,  than  by  supposing  some  general  tradition,  of 
which  this  practice  was  the  evidence;  and  in  com- 
menioralion  of  which  it  was  kept  up,  when  the 
tradition  itself  was  lost  or  misunderstood.  A  tradi- 
tion, taking  its  origin  in  some  very  remote  and  early 
period  of  the  world,  before  these  various  families 
of  mankind  became  separated  ;  and  founded  on  some 
authority,  so  universally  binding,  that  the  world  then 
considered  itself  bound  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  practice  as  a  perpetual  record  of  its  truth. 
But,  in  a  matter  relating  entirely  to  God'*  future 
acceptance  of  mankind,  there  seems  to  be  no  au- 
'    Mallett's  NortLem  Antiquities,  i,  ch.  7. 
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•  liorily  thai  coiiUl  lie  considered  of  such  universal 
oblii^ation,  unless  it  «ere  llie  aulhorily  of  God  Him- 
self. This  can  be  conveyed  to  man  in  no  other  way 
than  by  express  Revelation.  The  universal  practice 
of  sacrifice  seems,  therefore,  a  decisive  evidence  of 
sorae  ancient  revrttttion  of  the  trill  of  God,  that  He 
wouldy  ill  the  fuhiess  of  time,  accept  of  the  life  of 
some  sinless,  holy  Being,  instead  of  the  forfeited 
lives  of  sinful  men;  and  that,  until  liie  lime  of  His 
coming",  they  were  directeil  to  shew  forth  His  death 
and  sacrifice,  by  the  sacrifice  of  such  clean  and  pure 
animals,  without  spot  or  blemish,  as  were  specified 
in  those  directions,  and  observed,  accordingly,  by  all 
nations.  The  universal  observance  of  this,  amoimts 
to  a  universal  attestation  of  the  primeval  world,  that 
such  a  revelation,  and  such  directions,  were  actually 
given  to  Iheni. 

The  three  dispensations  of  scriptural  religion, 
are,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian. 
Through  these,  one  great  principle  runs, — that  with- 
out shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  ;  "and 
this  principle,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  '*  has  fixed  itself 
in  every  pagan  religion,  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
For,  though  the  followers  of  Budhu  are  forbidden  to 
offer  sanguinary  sacrifices  to  him,  they  ofier  them  to 
demons,  in  order  to  avert  various  evils.  And  their 
presentation  of  flowers  and  fruits  to  Budhu  himself, 
shews,  tlial  one  part  of  the  original  rite  of  sacrifice 
has  been  retained,  though  the  other,  through  a  phi- 
losophical refinement,  is  given  up.  Sacrifices  are, 
however,  ofl'ered  in  China,  where  the  most  ancient 
form  of  Budhuism  generally  prevails  ;  a  presumption 
thai  the  Budhism  of  Ceylon,  and  some  parts  of  India, 
is  a  refinement  upon  a  more  ancient  system.  That 
the  practice  of  devoting  piacniar  victims  has,  at  one 
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]>pi  iofi  or  aiiollitT.  prevailed  in  every  qiiarler  of  Ihe 
glohe  ;  uiiil  that  it  Ins  been  alike  a«loplP«i,  hy  ihe 
most  hailKiions  and  the  most  civilized  nations,  can 
scarcely  need  regular  and  formal  proof." 

But,   Ihoii^b   we  cannot  suppose  that  it   was  the 
reasoning  faculty,    which    induced  all    mankind    to 
adopt  this  practice,  as  declaratory  of  the  important 
'trutti  of  a  vicarious  atonement;  yet  reason  immedi- 
ately recojfuises  lliat  truth,  whether  it  s[>ran«(  from 
tradition.  Revelation,  or  otherwise;  and  perceives  its 
conformity  to  the  course  of  God's  providence,  and 
lljsj  dealing!*  with  the  world,  as  it  now  exists.     So 
entirely  can  reason  emhrace  this  truth,  that  it  not 
only  perceives  that  such  atonement  can  no  otherwise 
be  accomplished,    tlian    by  the   willing^  sacrifice   of 
some   mediatorial,  righteous  Being,   through    mere 
love  and  mercy,  offering  himself  u|)  to  divine  justice, 
in  the  stead  and  place  of  the  unrighteous  criminal ; — 
but   it  can,  from   the  notions  we  entertain   of  the 
Deity,  actually  demonstrate,  that  there  needs  miut 
I  be  such  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man.     Because 
to  suppose  otherwise  would  lead  into  a  dilemma,  in 
.which,  whatever  choice  you  make,  you  must  suppose 
[that    tvbich  is   repugnant  to  God's  acknowledge* 
pattributes,  and  therefore  absolutely  blasphemous. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  no  human  being,  no  mere 
man,  can  be  this  Mediator.  For,  according  to  the  very-^ 
notion  and  idea]  meaning  of  the  thing,  a  Mediator 
between  God,  as  the  oflended  Creator,  and  man,  as 
the  rebel  creature,  should  be  one  «ho  is  an  interme- 
diate, middle  Being,  between  both  ; — a  Being  par-«^ 
taking  of  the  nature  both  of  Godhead  and  humanity 
in  order  that  both  Ihe  Creator  and  the  creature  mights 
be^bound,  or  influenced,  or  affected,  by  His  act.    For  ^ 
no  mere  man  can   be  such  Mediator ;   because  all 
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^nen  being"  under  sin,  m»  nun  ran  luiike  aloneuienl 
for  his  own  i^uul,  tiiuclj  less  tVir  tiie  i^ouls  of  all  ni:tn- 
kind.  Dcing  deu<l  in  sin,  lie  cannot  renlore  liiniself 
to  spiritual  life,  iiur  create  himself  anetv,  nor  make 
hintself  holy,  any  mi»re  than  he  can  exalt  himself 
into  an  au^el ;  and  uithont  lieing  liofy,  he  cannot 
possibly  make  a  8nrticient  atonement.  And,  even  if 
so  alj$iurd  a  snpposilioii  could  he  admitted,  as  that  »• 
tun,  sinfid  hy  natnre,  could  make  hirnself  Imly  ;  }el 
even  with  respect  to  his  own  life,  his  present 
holiuesis  coidd  never  atone  for  his  past  transgressions, 
any  more  than  running  no  longer  in  debt  could 
discharge  a  debt  before  incurred  ;  there  woidd  still 
be  the  penalty  of  death,  for  his  past  otfences,  hanging 
TDver  his  head  ; — so  that  man  can  never  atone,  even 
for  his  own  sins.  And,  even  if  it  were  admitted, 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  mere  man,  altogether 
holy,  and  without  sin  of  any  kind,  in  act,  thought, 
or  word  ;  yet  even  such  a  one  could  not  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  any  one  individual,  much  less 
for  those  of  the  whole  world  ;  because  such  freedom 
from  sin  would  still  be  nothing  more  than  a  due 
discharge  of  his  duty,  according  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator;  and  that  perfect  obedience  wliicb  is  neces- 
sary, under  the  law  of  works.  He  would  but  be 
living  in  that  image  of  his  Creator,  in  which  he 
was  created,  and  walking  according  to  that  rule  in 
which  God  ordained  him  to  walk.  Evidently,  there- 
fore, a  sufficient  JVIefliator  must  be  a  super-human 
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have  no  holiness  to  spare.  They  want  it  all  for 
themselves.  They  are  but  ministers  of  Go«l,  doiug 
His  will  ill  that  station  in  which  they  exist.  There- 
fore, no  creature  can  possibly  have  any  merits,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  they  can  do  no  more 
than  what  they  are  bound  to  do,  in  duty  to  their 
Creator.  But,  even  if  any  such  could  possibly  have 
merits,  yet  the  merits  of  no  created  being-  can  be 
infinite  ;  so  as  to  equal  the  infinite  juMice  of  God, 
which  demunds  the  punishment  of  those  who  rebel 
against  God,  For  the  requisite  value  of  the  atone- 
ment is  not  to  be  restricted  to  that  of  the  mere  act 
by  wJiich  offence  has  been  committed  ;  but  must  be 
equivalent  lo  that  justice  which  demands  satisfac- 
tion, l^eason,  therefore,  proves,  that  a  Metliator 
between  God  and  man  must  not  only  be  super' 
human  and  super-angelie,  but  above  every  created 
thing; — a  Being  who  has  "a  name  that  is  above 
every  name ;"  at  whose  name,  "  every  knee  bows, 
both  of  things  in  heaven,  and  of  things  on  eartli,  and 
of  things  under  the  earth."  Follow  the  direction  of 
these  principles,  and  they  will  lead  us  to  the  discovery 
of  the  profoundest  mystery.  Let  us  proceed  humbly, 
3'et  with  confidence  ;  because  the  inquiry  is  to  the 
glory  of  l!ie  Most  High,  and  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  man. 

This  important  subject  forms  what  is  called  "  the 
covenant  of  redemption."  It  has  been  alluded  to  in 
Section  8,  and  is  set  forth  in  Isaiah  liii,  10.  The 
Father  there  speaks  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  and 
promises  the  Son,  or  Mediator,  or  Christ,  that,  if  he 
would  "  make  his  soul  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
sin,  He  should  see  a  seed  which  shoidd  prolong  their 
days;"  or,  as  it  is  e.\pressed  in  the  eighty-ninth 
Psalm,  '*  His  seed  shouM' endure  for  ever,  and  His 
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Ibroiie  (that  '\»y  Hisdoaiiiiioi)  over  them,)  as  Ihe  i]u}s 
ufkeuveu/'  In  this  covenant,  three  things  are  pro- 
inised  to  the  Mediator : — ''  that  a  seed  should  he 
g^iven  ilim;" — thai  "they  should  endure  and  he 
happy  for  ever  ;" — and  tlial  "  His  dominion  over 
them"  should  l>e  co-extended  with  tlieir  eternal 
being.  It  was  thus  certain,  antecedently  to  the 
Mediator's  entrance  on  His  oftice,  that  He  should 
do!  assume  it  iu  vain;  hut  should  receive  a  reward, 
such  as  He  thought  a  sufficient  one  ; — a  reward 
uf  rational  and  immortal  beings,  redeemed  from 
a[iostasy,  through  the  atonement  made  for  their  sins 
by  His  death,  and  the  honour  which  He  rendered 
to  the  Divine  law,  by  His  personal  olietlience.  All 
these  redeemed  apostates  were  to  endure  for  ever,  in 
a  state  of  holiness  and  hap{»iness,  under  His  wise  and 
benevolent  adniinislralion.  The  persons  spoken  of, 
in  this  coveuant,  are  elsewhere  said  to  he  a  great 
fnullitude  which  uo  man  can  number,  of  all  nuliuns, 
and  kindreds,  and  tongues.  These  are  '*  His  seed," 
or  His  children;  His  property,  in  a  peculiar  and 
original  sense;  nut  only  created  by  Him,  like  all 
others*  but  redeemed  by  His  blood,  and  sanctified 
by  His  Spirit, 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  these  must  be  delivered 
from  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  denounced  hy 
the  taw  of  God,  which  they  liad  broken.  That  law 
is  unalterable.  It  camiot  be  made  better;  nor  can 
God  consent  to  make  it  worse.  Not  one  jot  or  little 
of  the  law  shall  pass,  till  all  things  he  fulfilled,  or 
effected.  Yet,  if  this  sentence  were  executed  on 
them,  the  promise  in  the  covenant  of  rediinfttitMi 
would  fail; — therefore,  on  them  it  will  not  be 
executed.  Nor  can  they  continue  in  sin  ;  for  then 
tbey  could  not  he  a  rewanl  for  His  sufl'ering^l,  nor 
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be  His,  111  Ihe  sense  of  the  covenatit.  TUe  pnrdon 
of  sin,  and  the  tlestriictioii  of  its/>oircr,  are  pnimise< 
then,  in  this  covenant.  Hut  i^ttll,  they  might  not  be 
the  subjeets  of  future  btessiiiys.  Thev  niijL>lit  be 
annihilated,  or  placed  in  a  stale  of  imperfect  happi- 
iiess,  tike  the  present.  Therefore,  to  fulfil  the 
covenant,  a  fnrther  thing  is  necessai-y  ; — namely,  the 
blessing  of  heaven.  'Ihe  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  through  Mini,  the  Mediator,  is  preached  unto 
ua  the  forgiveness  of  sin; — and  by  Him,  by  His 
immediate,  sovereign  power,  every  one  who  believeth 
is  justified  from  all  things.  So  that  "  now  there  is 
no  condemnation  to  tliose  who  are  in  this  Mediator, 
in  Christ,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.'^ 

Here,  then,  the  truth  breaks  in  upon  us,  both  from 
reason  and  Scripture.  They  both  shew  us,  that  God, 
offended,  insulted,  and  rebelled  against,  by  the  crea- 
tures of  His  own  hand,  requires  a  God  to  make  the 
atonement  for  them.  But  how  can  this  be  accom- 
plished t  There  can  be  but  one  Go<l.  Two  Almigh- 
ties, two  self-existent,  independent  Beings,  would  l>e 
the  greatest  of  absurdities.  Still,  this  atonement 
must  be  accomplished,  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  by  some  distinct,  intermediate  Being, 
capable  of  the  mediatorial  office  and  nature ;  who 
must  be  God,  and  yet  so  that  there  be  but  one 
God  ;  or  else  we  are  involved  either  in  all  the  blas- 
phemies or  all  the  absurdities  that  would  follow. 
Shall  we  say,  that  there  can  be  no  mediatorial  Being 
of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  God  is 
either  unmerciful  or  inefficient,  and  the  whole  worW 
hopeless  and  helpless  forever?  or  shall  we  not  rather 
embrace  the  only  solution  which  reason  can  devbe*' 
which  Revelation  sanctions,  and  which  reconciles  the 
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attributes  of  God  with  the  salvation  of  sinful  crea- 
tures; — concludiii}^'  tliat  tliere  is,  and  necessarily 
roust  be,  a  ri<^litcons  Being",  of  a  inediulorial  nature, 
to  answer  this  great  end,  in  the  councils  of  the  Al- 
micrhty  i 

As  the  Mediator  cannot  be  a  created  Beinj;,  lie 
must  have  had  '*  life  in  Himself,"  existing  in  tlie 
beginning,  before  all  worlds.  As  there  cannot  be 
two  separate,  or  independently-existing  Almighties, 
He  must,  in  the  beginning,  have  "proceeded  and 
come  forth  fi-om  €rod,"  the  Father  of  all,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  being  "  the  express  ini.ige  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  brightness  of  His  glory,"  and  "  in  the 
form  of  God,"  and  "  equal  to  (iod,"  the  "  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwell  in  Him  bodily,"  or  as  in  a  body  ; 
so  that  He  was  still  "one  with  the  Father,"  in  essen- 
tial unity,  both  of  nature  and  Godhead,  being  thereby 
trul}  the  "  God  who  is  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 

No  one  can  suppose,  that  human  intellect  can 
comprehend  the  Deity,  or  human  language  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  His  nature  ;  hut  some  faint 
conception  may,  from  the  analogy  of  natural  things, 
be  formed,  by  calling  this  metliatorial  Being,  the  Son, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ;  while  the  union  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  God,  may  he  conceived, 
if  we  consider  the  union  of  the  two  substances  of 
soul  and  body,  as  forming  the  one  compound  being, 
man.  We  can  easily  perceive  the  adequacy  of  such 
a  Being  to  the  office  of  Mediator;  being  infinite  in 
His  own  perfections,  "  the  fulness  of  II  ini  that  fillelli 
all  in  all:"  while,  as  the  Son,  He  is  capable  of  un- 
dertaking the  mediation,  and  making  the  atonement; 
being  distinct,  though  not  separate,  from  the  Father. 
It  only  remains,  that  this  same  Being,  in  uhoin  Gud 
was  no  manifested,  should  come  into  the  world;  sliontd 
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lake  our  nature  upon  Him,  in  real,  pci-soiial  itidividii. 
ality  ;  and  sutl'ci-  in  tlml  body,  in  our  stead,  and  fur 
those  sins  wlucli  we  have  committed. 

The  IVletliator  being  God,  as  well  as  man,  in  Ibese 
united  natures,  He  was  one  person;  and  "all  His 
actions,"  says  Dr.  Dwiglit,  "were  lUe  result,  not 
oidy  of  human  views  and  afteclions,  but  of  a  divine 
approbation  anci  choice;  of  a  created  mind,  volunta- 
rily devoted  to  perfect  rectitude;  and  of  ilie  Divine 
w  isdom,  complacently  regarding  all  the  dictates  and 
conduct  of  that  mind.  The  obedience  of  the  Media- 
tor, or  of  the  Christ,  is  the  obedience  of  this  glorious 
complex  Person :  glorious  as  a  Person  of  infinite 
knowledge,  recti lude,  and  dignity." 

Tiie  IVledialor,  or  Christ,  as  mere  m««,  was,  of 
necessity,  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  eqvudly  with  all 
other  moral  beings.  His  obedience,  therefore,  in 
//<M  character,  Avas  necessary  to  his  own  justitication, 
and  could  not  be  the  means  of  ours.  As  a  Divine 
Person,  He  was  subjei.'l  lo  no  law,  and  needed,  and 
could  need,  no  justitication.  The  value  which  was 
inlierenl  in  His  conduct,  as  a  Divine  Person,  e.xtendetl 
to  all  His  actions,  as  that  one  Person,  the  Mediatory 
and,  as  He  assumed  lliat  office  of  Mediator,  and  lliat 
condition  of  a  subject,  voluntarili/^  He  coulil,  if  He 
pleased,  become  a  substitute  for  others,  and  perform, 
in  their  Iielialf,  vicarious  sei'viees  ;  w  hich,  if  possess- 
ing a  nature  and  a  value  suited  lo  the  case,  might 
be  reckoned  lo  their  benefit,  and  accepted  in  Iheir 
stead. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed,  that  a  Mediator  is  neces- 
sary, merely  that  He  may  suffer  ;  or,  that  the  suffer- 
iugTi  of  a  Mediator  are  of  any  value,  as  snflerings,  or 
the  mere  endurance  of  evil.  As  the  obedietice  of 
Christ  honoured  Ihe  preceptive  part  of  the  law,  »o 
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Jid  His  sufteriii^s,  the  penal.  The  real  merit  of 
those  sutlerings  is,  thai  they  were  undertaken  for  the 
best  of  all  ends, — the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sidvalion 
of  roan;  "  to  dignify  the  law,  and  make  it  honour- 
able;" to  give  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  testi- 
mony to  the  holiiietis  and  equity  of  the  Divine  law, 
in  all  its  precepts  and  penalties  ;  and  to  obey  and 
BuflTer  vicariously,  that  God  might  he  just,  and  still 
the  jnstifier  of  those  who  believe,  and  commit  their 
souls  to  Him,  as  their  Saviour, 

It  seems,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
atonement  consisted,  were  agonies  of  soul,  more  than 
of  body.  It  was  His  soul,  which  Mas  made  an  orterina' 
for  sin  ;  and  "  the  travail  of  His  soul"  was  that  for 
which  it  was  promised  He  should  "be  salisrtetl.*' 
It  was  most  acute,  wlien  He  exclaimed,  "  My  (Jod, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  met" — at  which 
lime,  it  pleased  God  "  to  bruise  Him  fur  our  initjui- 
lies,*'  and  to  disclose  that  divine  anger  against  sin, 
and  against  Himself,  as  the  substitute  for  sinners, 
which  will  probahly  constitute  the  great  anguish 
which,  in  the  world  of  misery  and  punishment,  will 
eternally  be  experience<I  by  those  who  choose  to 
have  no  interest  in  His  atoning  blood. 

Thus  we  see,  that  reason  ma\  be  led  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Being,  adequate  to  the  mediatorial  office. 
For,  as  He  is  distinct,  in  His  filial  existence,  from 
the  ofTended  God  from  whom  He  proceeded,  and  also 
from  the  offending  creature  whose  transgiessioii  He 
atones  for;  jet,  united  in  nature  uith  both,  He  is 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  the  proper  representa- 
tive of  each.  As  the  Son  of  man,  He  can  suffer  and 
die  in  our  stead  ;  and  as  the  Sou  of  (iod.  Me  can,  of 
His  own  power,  rise  again  for  our  juslifiaUioii ;  it 
being  impossible  that  death  can  bold  dominion  over 
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Hilt),  the  Holy  One,  wlio  ••cjuld  imt  see  roiTiif)lion. 
Tluis  (iod,  even  t<»iisis[eMlly  nitlt  justice,  (n\i  forjfive 
us  our  sitis  ;  because  our  iHJediator  lias  n»a«le  a  sutli- 
cient  atoiienieiit  for  oitr  traiit«gref<sioiis.  Ami,  as  He 
caji  also  cleanse  us  from  all  iuiri«;flitef>u»iie>:s,  by  the 
u|)erutioii  of  His  Spirit,  and  reslnre  u>*  to  the  inia<^C 
ol"  (iod,  ill  nliJLh  we  were  created,  we  ran,  in  Hiin> 
draw  near  vvilh  Ijoldness  to  the  throne  of  mercy. 
For  the  intercession  is  identified  with  the  v»hnie 
human  race,  wlio  compose  one  body  ;  and,  therefore, 
"  He  that  sanctifielli,  and  all  they  that  are  sanctifietl» 
are  of  one  ;  for  wliich  cause,  He  is  not  asliamed  to 
call  thcin  liretliren."  Thus  Me,  beinyf  one  bo<ly,  in 
and  with  Him,  and  everyone  members  of  each  other, 
the  means  of  communion  wilh  HisSj)irit  are,  through 
His  liunian  nature,  offered  and  opened  to  all ;  and 
«uch  as  receive  His  Spirit,  to  dwell  in  lliem,  have 
access  to  the  Father;  being  one  with  the  LMediator, 
in  body  and  spirit,  as  He  is  one  wilh  God.  TIiuj*, 
and  thus  only,  can  God  be  both  just  and  merciful^ 
tlicrefore,  His  attributes  coiislraiii  us  to  believe,  ihal 
He  «Hd  ordain  this  scheme  of  redemplioii,  from  tliC 
beginning- 

Eut  though  the  atonement  makes  it  consistent  nilh 
God's  nature  and  glory,  that  sinners  should,  on  the 
proper  con<litions,  be  forgiven  ;  and  <iod  is  thereby 
enabled  to  forgive  them  ronsistcntUf  with  jiistite  ; 
yet,  as  Dr.  Dwight  remarks,  it  infers  no  obligation 
of  justice,  that  <i<id  shall  forgive  them.  'Ihcy  are 
still  sinnei"s.  The  fact  of  their  yuilt  is  past,  and  can 
never  be  recalled,  A  supposition  has  been  incau- 
tiously aduiilled  by  some  divines,  thai  Christ,  by  His 
active  ami  passive  olredicncc,  satisfic<l  the  demands 
of  the  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ihc  tiaMiicnt  of  a 
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debt    8a^^^fi€'}»  the  flemaiul  of  a  rrfdilor.      But  it  is 
urifouniled  in  Scripture.     We  owed  God  obedience, 
and   not  property;    and  this  obedience,  due,  in  its 
uature,  from  tbe  subject  bioiself,  ran  never  be  ren- 
dered by  another,    lu  refusing-  this  obedience,  guilt  is 
incurred,  \vhicb  cau  never  be  transferred  to  another. 
All  that  can  l>e  done  by  a  substitute  is,  to  render  it  not 
improper  for  the  lawgiver  to  pardon  the  transgressor. 
No  possible  effort  ran  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty. 
Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  cornea 
before  God,  comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only  ; 
and  must,  if  strict  justice  be  done,  Ije  condemned. 
If  he  escape  condemnation,  he  can  derive  these  bless- 
ings from  mercy  only,  and  in  no  degree  from  justice. 
In  other  words,  every  blessing  which  he  receives  is 
a  free  gift.    The  pardon  of  his  sins.  Ins  acquittal  from 
condemnation,  and  his  admission   to  the  enjuynient 
of  heaven,  are  all  given  to  him,  freely  and  graciously, 
because  of  the  atonement. 

If  it  be  said,  that  God,  b\  prom'tjdtiff  these  bless- 
ings in  the  covenant  of  redeni|itiiin,  brought  liimself 
under  obligation  to  bestow  tlieni,  it  is,  indee«l,  true, 
but  affects  not  the  question.  Tbe  promise  made  in 
that  covenant  is  a  gracious  promise,  originating  in 
divine  compassion.  This  proceeding  on  God's  part 
is  not  the  less  free,  because  lie  was  pleased  to  publish 
His  own  merciful  design,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a  volun- 
tary promise.  Every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct,  pre- 
cedent to  justification,  is  the  lesnlt  of  grace  only ;  and 
cannot  reinler  the  act  of  justifying  less  gracious,  or 
[render  the  sinner  a  meritorious  object  of  justification  ; 

>  which  he  never  could  have  been  entitled,  but  by 
means  of  these  preceding  acts  of  gmce.    The  promise 

'  jiislirtcalion  is    made,  not  to  a  meritorious  being, 
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but  to  a  sinner.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is 
an  act  equally  gracious  with  that  of  making  the  pro- 
mise itself.  By  the  law  of  faith,  all  boasting  is 
excluded ;  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  pre- 
sence ;  but  that  he  who  glorieth,  should  glory  only  in 
the  Lord.** 


THB  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROVES.  THAT  GOD  DID  MANIFEST  HIM- 
SELF,  THROUGH  A  MEDIATORIAL  BEING,  TO  THE  WORLD. 


WW  HETiiER  God  bathi  in  fact,  been  ihus  mani- 
fested in  the  world,  must  be  learned  from  history, 
and  other  credible  testimony.  But  it  is*  a  confirmji- 
tion  of  this  reasoning,  that  the  oldest  history  we 
have,  professes  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  very 
thing".  This  history  is  called  the  Bible;  and  its 
remote  anti({uity  is  provetl  from  iience,  limt  it  shews 
the  real  origin  of  all  those  absurd  fables  which  dis- 
grace and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of  those  remote 
limes;  thus  also  shewing,  that  its  own  accounts  were 
derived  from  some  surer  source  than  human  tradi- 
tion. And,  as  the  facts  recorded  in  this  book  cannot 
be  disproved,  so  they  are  confirmed  by  the  tradition- 
ary accounts  of  almost  all  nations  ;  particularly,  as 
to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  race,  the  de- 
hige,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
reality  of  several  of  the  personal  histories  contained 
in  it ;  as  well  as  the  arbitrary  division  of  time  into 
weeks,  and  the  obvious  and  natural  division  into 
days,  months,  and  years,  by  the  reckoning  of  days 
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from  night  and  sunset.  It  is  also  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  all  otlier  hooks,  in  this  res|>ect,  that 
its  general  design  is  to  give  an  account  of  God^s 
dealings  with  man.  This  history  is  written  in  the 
most  ancient  language  that  exists,  and,  not  impro- 
hably  in  tlie  original  language ;  for  the  very  alphabets 
and  letters  of  all  olhei-s  are  derived  from  it. 

An  assertion  has  heen  lately  made,  that  the  Hebrew 
language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Chaldee  languages;  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them 
with  other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that 
were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by  whom  the  Jews 
had,  at  various  limes,  I>een  subdued  and  led  captive. 
iJut  the  ignorance  of  this  assertion,  says  Home,  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  only  surpassed  by  itj*  falseliood  and  absurdity. 
'I'lie  Hebrew,  like  other  languages,  had  its  infancy, 
its  advancement,  its  perfection,  and  decline.  The 
style  of  the  different  writers  in  the  Old  Testament, 
proves  that  they  wrote  at  great  distances  from  each 
other;  and  the  style  of  Moses,  in  the  J'entateucb, 
proves  its  remote  anliquity.  Pure  Hebrew  ceased, 
in  general,  to  be  written  or  spoken,  soon  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  This  collection  of  prophetic 
writings  is  commonly  called  the  Bible,  or  Book,  by 
way  of  eminence.  Much  of  it  was  written  con- 
siderably more  than  three  thousand  years  back ;  and 
is  dependant  for  its  veracity,  not  on  the  personal 
authority  of  Moses  alone,  or  of  any  other  individual; 
but  is  confirmed  i>y  national  iustilulions,  and  the 
unitetl  assent  of  a  whole  jieople,  witnessing  even 
against  themselves. 

This  book  declares,  that  God  El-xhadut,  (Jod  the 
Almighty,  the  All-poweiful,  manifested  Himself  to 
His  creatures  by  the  name  of  Jehovah;  thai  is,  He 
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wlio  M7«.T.  tvho  ij,  and  who  is  to  cotnc.  Now,  by  the 
name  of  God  is  ahvnvs  meant  the  itature  of  Go<l ; 
fur  as  He  is  incomprehensible  in  His  perfections,  we 
ran  no  otherwise  conceive  His  essential  natnre,  than 
as  it  is  revealetl  to  us  in  His*  name.  And  for  that 
reasonit  is,  that,  when  .Moses  desired  to  see  the g^lory 
of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  proclaimed  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  "And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and 
proclaimeti  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  (that  is,  Jehovah, 
Jehovah  Aleim,  or  the  Gods,)  merciful  and  <,^racious, 
loDgsuifering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.'"*  By  this  proclamation  of  God's 
name,  Moses,  when  he  desired  to  see  His  glory,  was 
made  acrptuinled  with  the  gracious  mystery  of  re- 
demplioii;  and  when  that  redemption  «as  afterwards 
accomplished,  by  the  Mediator's  taking  the  human 
nature,  the  evangelist  says,  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  we  beheld  Hi*  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
onh'-begotlen  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.*' 
It  appears,  then,  that  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  He 
who  was,  who  is,  and  v  bo  is  to  come,  is  meant  God, 
thus  manifested  as  the  Redeemer,  and  afterwards  as 
the  Stincfi^er,  of  Hissinful  creatures;  God  dwelling  in 
the  Mediatorial  Btung.  For,  on  examining  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scripture,  we  find,  not  ouly  that  God, 
the  Fatl»er  of  all,  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  called 
Jehovah;  but  also  llial  the  Me<liatorial  Being,  who, in 
scvc4"al  parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  Chaldee  |)ara- 
phrase,  and  the  Septuagint,  is  called  "  the  Word  of 
God, ^' the  ''Word  of  Jehovah,"  the  "Logos,"  is 
aim  rnntinnallv  called  .Iehnvah,or  the  Lord,  and  also 
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God.  Vel  we  are  repeatedly  cautioned  to  obsene, 
that  •'  Jehovah  Aleim,  or  Jehovah  our  Gods,  is  but 
one  Jehovah."  Whence  the  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Word,  or  Mediatorial  Bein^,  necessarily  follows. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  there  is  "  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  likeness  of  the  iflory  of  Jehovah." 
And  upon  "  the  likeness  of  the  throne,  was  the  like- 
ness as  the  appearance  of  a  man,  above  upon  it." 
On  this  passage,  Dr.  Coke  observes,  "This  was  un- 
doubtedly no  other  than  the  Son  of  God,  as  He  was 
represented  in  the  holy  of  holies,  prefiguring  His 
gracious  incarnation.  And  it  plainly  appears,  by  the 
sul>sequent  chapters,  that  this  Divine  Person,  who 
became  man  for  our  salvatioti,  was  the  Lord  God,  the 
Sovereign,  the  JehovaJi  of  the  Jews." 

It  is  repeatedly  said,  that  no  man  can  see  God  and 
live;  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time:  God 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  the  Father  of  all,  being,  in  His 
essential  nature,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  His  crea- 
tures. And  yet  the  M  ord  of  God,  the  Lord  God,  or 
God  thus  manifested  through  the  Mediator,  appeared 
to  Adam,  to  Abraham,  and  to  Moses, — to  Joshua, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Samuel,  and  others,  in  a  visible  form, 
sometimes  glorious,  sometimes  emptied  of  glory ; 
sometimes  in  a  human,  sometimes  an  angelic  shape; 
sometimes  for  a  short,  but  often  for  a  long  period. 
In  all  of  these  He  is  recognised  and  spoken  of  as  God, 
and  as  Jehovah  ;  and  they,  to  whom  the  >\'ord  so  ap- 
peared,  express  a  fear  lest  they  should  die,  because 
they  had  seen  God,  face  to  face.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  where  Jehovah,  "  the  V^'ord  of  the  Lord," 
appeared  and  conversed  with  Abraham,  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Scniom,  this  union  a&  Jehovah, 
and  this  distinction,  is  very  remarkably  pointed  out 
in  these  words:  "Jehovali  rained  upon  Sodom  aiid 
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Gomorrah,   brtmslone    atul  fire  from  Jeliovah,  out 
of  heaven." 

On  the  whole,  il  appears  to  be  the  clear  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  thai  Goil,  the  Eternal  Spirit,  manifested 
Himself  in  and  llirongh  the  Word,  the  Lord,  the  Me- 
diatorial Bein*f.  No  otherwise  can  we  account  for 
the  frequent  appearances  of  God,  consistently  with 
the  Bible  doctrine,  that  lie  is  a  Spirit  invisible  and 
inaccessible;  unless  «e  understand  those  divine  ap- 
pearances to  have  been  made,  from  first  to  last, 
through  the  Word,  Mho  afterwards  "  dwelt  among 
us,"  and  who  "  has  declared  Him"  to  us. 

Thus  il  is  s;»id,  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  "The  Lord, 
(that  is,  Jehovah,)  appeareil  to  Samuel,  in  Shiloh,  by 
the  Word  of  the  Lord."  So  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Ezekiel,  and  spoke  to  him  ;  and,  to  preclude 
all  doubt  of  the  personality  of  the  W^ord,  it  is  said, 
"  He  put  forth  His  hand,  and  toncjjed  Ezekiel's 
mouth."  So  God  says  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, "  Behold  1  send  an  Angel  before  Ihee :  Ijeware 
of  Him,  and  obey  His  voice;  provoke  Him  not,  for 
He  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  ^ame 
is  in  Him  :"  therefore,  this  Being,  who  is  called  "an 
Angel,"  partook  of  the  Divine  nature.  Thus  Jacob, 
on  his  death-bed,  sa>s,  "  The  God  wliiih  ied  me  all 
my  life  long  unto  this  day  ;  the  ^4ngcl,  which  re- 
deemed me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads,"  So,  in 
Zechariah,  it  is  said,  "He  that  is  feeble  in  those  days, 
shall  be  as  David  ;  and  the  house  of  David  shall  be  as 
God,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."  The  Jlngel,  there- 
fore, or  visible  manifestation,  or  appearance  of  Je- 
hovah, was  God:  or,  in  other  words,  God  was 
manifested  in  that  appearance  of  the  Lord^  as  the 
express  image  of  His  pei-son,  and  the  outbeaming  of 
His  glory. 
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'VU'\*  vi»ilile  maiiireslalioti  of  Jehovah,  the   LordJ 
'the  Medialoif  was  sometimes  signified  by  the  worm 
man'*  also.     Thus,  when  Joshna  was  by  Jericho,' 
"  there  sloocl  a  man  over  against  him,  with  a  sword 
drawn  in  h'm  hand.     And  Joshna  went  unto  him,  ant 
«aid  unto  liim,  Art  thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries' 
^nd  he  said  Nay,  but  as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the^ 
l^ord,  (or  Jehovah.)  am  1  now  come.    And  Joshua  fell 
ion  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did   worship,  and  said 
unto  him,  What  saith   my   Lord   unto  his  servant? 
And  tlie  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua, 
[Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  w  hereon 
thou  Blandest  is  holy  ;  and  Joshua  did  so.     And  the 
[Lord,  (Jehovah,  as  he  is  shortly  after  called,)  said 
,  vnto  Joshua,  See,  1  have  given  into  thy  hand,  Jericho 
and  the  king  thereof.'*     It  is  evident  then,  that  this 
[Man,  or  Being,  or  Person,  who  appeared  to  Joshua,^ 
'vas  the  uncreated  Angel,  "  the  Man  in  whose  name' 
is  preached  forgiveness,"  the  Word,  the  Son  of  God, 
Ihe  Chief  of  the  host  of  heaven,  who  is  described  in 
1  Kings  xxii,  19,  and  s|X)ken  of  in  Exodus  xii,  41,  ai 
the  Conductor  of  the  army  of  Israel.   For  He  uses  the* 
tame  language  as  He  who  spoke  in  the  bush  to  Moses. 
He  requires  Joshua  to  take  ofl"  his  shoes ;  which  is  the 
solemn   and    profound    homage  paid  to  the  Deity. i 
Joshua  does  actually  worship  Him  ;  and,  in  the  next 
verse  but  one,  He  is  expressly  called  the  Lord,  oi 
Jehovah. 

On  various  other  occasions,  the  visible  appearance 
I  of  Grod  are  represented  as  made  in  and  through  Him/ 
who,   thoug-h  called  the  Angel  of  God,  is  also,  in 
those   places,  said  to  be  God,  and    receives  divine 
honours ;  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  a  created  beingjj 
but  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Captain  of  God'a 
[bostj  the  Mediatorial  Being,  "  who  was  in   the 
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ginning  wilh  Gud,  and  was  (iod."  Thus  the  Angel 
of  God  appears  to  IVlanoah.  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  flame  went  up  towards  heaven  from  oft"  the 
altar,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the 
lame  of  the  altar:  then  Manoah  knew  that  he  was 
in  Angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  Manonh  said  unto  his  wife, 
Vc  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God." 
In  Hosea  xii,  4,  it  is  said,  "  that  Jacob  had  power 

kftver  the  Angel,  and  prevailed:  he  found  Him  at 
Belh-el,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord 
God  of  hosts ;  the  Lord  is  His  memorial."  On  this 
fe,  Dr.  Coke  makes  these  important  obser-- 
vations:  "The  Person  of  wliom  it  is  said,  that  the 
name  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is  His  memorial,  is  no  other 
than  He  whom  the  patriarch  found  at  Beth-el :  who 
ihere  spoke  with  the  Israelites  in  the  loins  of  their 
prosrenitor.  He  whom  the  patriarch  found  at  Beth-el, 
Mas,  by  the  tenor  of  the  context,  the  antagonist  witli 
whom  Jacob  was  afterwards  matched,  at  PenieL 
This  antagonist  wrestled  with  the  patriarch  (Gen. 
ixxii,  24,)  in  the  human  form.     The  conflict  was  no 

^«ooner  ended,  than  the  patriarch  acknowledged  h'n 
antagonist  as  God,  (Gen.  .\xxii,  30.)  The  prophet 
flrsl  calls  Him  "Angel,"  (malaakf)  and,  after  hien- 
lioD  of  the  wrestling,  or  colluctation,  says,  that  He 
whom  he  liad  called  Angel,  was  Jehovah  Lord  of 
hosts.  And,  to  make  the  assertion  of  this  Person's 
Godhead,  if  possible,  still  more  unequivocal,  he  adds, 
thiit  to  Him  belonged,as  His  appropriate  "memorial,'* 
that  name  which  is  declarative  of  the  very  essence  o(\ 
ilie  (lodliead,  —  \\\e  Lo%'d,  or  Jehovah.  This  Ji/a7i, 
ificrcfore,  of  the  l»ook  of  Genesis,  this  Angel  o| 
lo9ea,  could  be  nt»  other  than  the  Jehomh- Angel , 

'"fif  whom,in  the  Mnglish  Bible,  \\esn  often  read,  under 
llle  name  of  the  %dngel  of  the  Lord: — "  A  phrase/' 
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BayH  Dr.  Coke,  '^^  of  an  UDfbrtunale  structure,  and  so 
ill  conformed  to  tlie  original,  titat  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the 
Lwd  as  one  Person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another. 
TTie  word  of  the  Hebrew  (ill  rendered  the  Lord.)  is 
not,  like  the  English  word,  an  appeilaliTe  expressing 
rank  or  condition;  but  it  is  the  proper  name  t/e/ioroA. 
And  this  proper  name,  Jehovah,  is  not,  in  the  Ue> 
brew,  a  genitive  after  the  noun-substautive  Angel, 
as  the  English  represents  it ;  but  the  words  Jehovah 
and  Angel  are  two  nouns  substantive  in  apposition, 
both  speaking  of  the  tame  Person  ;  the  one  by  the 
appropriate  name  of  e*rmce,  the  other  by  a  title  of 
office.  Jehovah-Angel  would  be  the  better  reading. 
The  Jchovah-Angel  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  no 
other  than  He  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  became 
incarnate ! 

"  This  doctrine,  that  God  was  manifested  in  and 
through  the  Mediatorial  Being,  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  the  ancient  Jews.  In  2  Chroniclee  xix,  6, 
according  to  our  translution,  Jehosaphut  said  lo  the 
judges,  "  Take  heed  what  je  do  ;  for  je  judge  not  for 
man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  the  judg- 
ment.^' But  in  the  Targum,  these  viords  are  thus 
remarkably  translated  :  "  Take  heed  what  ye  do ;  for 
ye  judge  not  before  the  sons  of  men,  but  before  the 
IVord  of  the  Lord;  and  His  glorious  presence  resides 
among  you  in  the actof  judgment."  So,  in  Judges  vi, 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah-Angel,  having 
appeared  to  Gideon,  and  being,  in  verse  22,  ad- 
dressed by  him  as  the  Lord  God,  (which  proves  that 
it  was  the  Divine  Being  who  was  meant,)  He  says 
In  Gideon,  "  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  w  ilh  thee.'*  This 
llie  Targum  translates,  "The  fVord  of  the  Lord  is 
Ihy  help:"  and  the  following  verse  is  tiius  rendered  : 
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i**  Is  llie  SV7u'c/<i/i«/A  of  the  Lord  our  lielji'?  whence, 

klien,  hath  ull  this  happent-d  unto  iisl"  This  para-j 
phrase  shews,  not  only  that  the  ancient  Jews  looked; 
upon  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  as  the  Lord  Jehovah 
liiiiiself;  but  that  they  took  the  Iforti  of  the  Lord  to 
be  Jehovah  ;  and  also  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sche- 
chinah  of  the  Lord,  or  the  sensible  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  passages,  it  is 

'abundaally  evident,  that  the  ancient  Jews  understood 
that  God  the  Father  was  sensibly  inanifestefl  to  us, 
only  in  and  through  the  Mediatorial  Being,  who  was] 

'designated  by  the  names  Jehovah,  Jehovah-Angel,  or 
ihe  Word  of  Jehovah  ;  and  it  argues  great  ignorance  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  say,  that  the  notion  of  the  \V  ord, 
or  the  Logos,  is  a  mere  modern  invention  of  Christ- 
ians, foundeil  on  the  writings  of  Plato.  Rather  may 
it  be  said,  that  whatever  traces  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  or  the  Word,  are  to  be  discerned 
in  the  writings  of  Plato,  are  attributable  to  his  having 
bad  access  to  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  from  whence  he 
continually  draws  the  sublimest  parts  of  his  pliilo- 
Hophy.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  given  by  the 
learner]  Jew,  Philo,  in  a  manner  so  like  that  of  the 
apostle  John,  as  to  ocaision  some  to  think  that  he 
Mas  a  Christian.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
supposition.  He  was  an  Helenistic  Jew  of  Alexan- 
dria, of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  pre-eminent  among 
his  cotemporarios  for  talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom, 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Sepluagint 
version  of  the  Scrijitures.  The  striking  coincidences 
of  sentiment  and  phniseology,  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Philo,  with  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  arise  from  their  being  alike  acquainted  with 
the  Septuiigint  version.      His  doctrine,  as   to   the 
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Logos,  is  compared  will)  |)uralk'l  passages  from  the 
Mew  Teslaiiieiit,  hv  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  opinion  of  Fhilo 
on  this  suljject  is  the  more  aulhorilative,  hecause  he 
was  horn  before  Christ ;  at  whose  death  he  was  pro- 
bably about  sixty  years  old:  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  visiled  Judaea,  or  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  were  there  taking 
iplace. 

The  "  Logos"  of  the  Greek,  is  nothing  but  an 
.exact  translation  of  the  "  Dabar^'  or  Debar  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  "  Memra"  or  IVIeymra  of  the  Chal- 
dee ;  and  those  words  are  continually  used,  the  one 
'in  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  other  by  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts,  to  denote  the  Person  Mhom  we 
understand  by  *' the  Word,"  or  Logos.  St.  John, 
therefore,  did  but  use  that  very  appellation  which 
'was  handed  down  to  him  in  the  Sacred  Oracles.  No 
one  will  contend,  that  the  writers  of  the  Targums 
were  not  judges  of  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  They  composed  the  Targnins,  before 
Christianity,  as  paraphrastic  illustrations  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  time  they  wrote, 
they  could,  as  Professor  Kidd  remarks,  have  no  other 
view  or  design  in  those  compositions,  than  to  enable 
the  Jewish  people  to  understand  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures more  correctly. 

Philo  says,  "  The  Logos  or  Word,  was  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God.  He  speaks  of  His  creative  and 
kingly  power,  as  exhibiting  to  tiie  discerning  mind 
the  appearance  sometimes  of  one,  and  sometimes  of 
three.  He  says,  that  "  God  governs  all  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  justice;  having  set  over  them 
His  righteous  Logos,  His  first-begotten  Son."  Pi- 
nally,  he  calls    Him,  "The  Name  of  God,  — the 
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Aiig*l, — tlie  Mail,  —  llie  Beg^iiming',  —  tlie  Eter- 
nal Image, — the  High  Priest  of  thi^  World."  The 
wonis  ill  PshIiii  ox,  '*  The  Lord  said  uulo  ni\  l.oixl," 
are,  by  the  Jeuish  commentators,  paraphrased,  "The 
Lord  said  nolo  His  Word:"  and  that  this  sense 
was  affixed  to  the  words  hy  the  Jens  geiieralU,  in 
Christ's  time,  we  have  a  reeordetl  piooi". 

In  the  my8tei7  of  the  Aleim  or  Elohiin,  say  these 
commentators,  there  are  three  Deforces ;  yet  they  are 
all  one,  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  Jewish  para- 
phrasts  explain  Aleim,  by  Jehovah,  His  Word  or 
Son,  and  His  Wisdom  or  Spirit,  which  they  call  three 
Degrees.  These  three,  they  assert,  are  one;  and  de- 
clare them  to  be  one,  inseparable.  "Three  in  unity, 
One  in  trinity,"  says  Kabbi  Jiidah  Hakkadosh,  or 
Judah  the  holy,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  Christian  ;  for  it 
WW  by  the  couiinand  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anto* 
ninus,  that  he  compiled  the  Mishiia,  or  first  Talmud, 
as  a  digest  of  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews.  And  they 
themselves  believe  that  the  Gemara,  or  second  part, 
conbiins  nothing  but  the  word  of  God,  preserved  in 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  transmitted,  without 
alteration,  from  Mases  to  Rabbi  Ju<lah  the  holy. 

The  words  in  Deuteronomy  vi,  4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,*'  are  thus  rendere«l 
by  the  author  of  the  Jewish  book,  Zobar:  "  The  Lord 
and  our  God,  and  the  Lord,  are  one."  In  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  he  says,  "The  Lm'd, or  Jeho- 
vah, is  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the  perfection 


of  all  things,  and  He  is  calletl  the  Father.   The  other, 

our  God,  is  the  depth  or  the  fountain  of  sciences, 

"ind  is  called  the  Son.     The  other,  or  Lord,  He  is  the 

Holy  Ghost,  who  procee«ls  from  them  both.     There- 
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fore,  lie  says,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,"  that  is,  join  lof^clher 
this  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Huly  Cihoj't,  and  make 
Him  une  essence,  one  substance;  for  wliatever  is  iu 
the  one,  is  in  the  other.  He  liath  been  the  whole, 
He  M  the  whole,  and  He  will  he  the  whole." 

There  are  various  other  testimonies  of  the  Jewish 
church,  consisting  of  direct  derlai-ations,  and  of  clear 
and  definite  symbols,  exjilainetl  by  their  own  com- 
nienlators,  which  prove,  beyond  reasonable  debate, 
that  the  ancient  Jews  held  tire  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
either  as  then  actually  manifested  to  them,  or  as  ex- 
pected to  come.  The  doctrine  was  revealed,  and 
formed  a  part  of  their  creed.  The  later  Jews  denied 
this;  but  to  this  denial  they  were  led,  by  their  hatred 
to  Christianity.  The  Jews  of  Ihe  present  day  seem 
to  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledg:e  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  ;  and  such  of  them  as  think  at  all,  abandon 
their  Scrijtturcs,  and  arc,  in  reality,  mere  deists.  This 
may,  perhaps,  at  last,  be  made  a  step  towards  their 
reception  of  Christianity,  as  their  ancient  faith. 

If  we  examine  the  Chaldee  pamphrasts,  we  shall, 
fiom  them  also,  conclude,  that  the  ancient  Jews  be- 
lieved the  Deity  to  be  sensibly  manifested  to  ns,  only 
in  and  by  the  Mediatorial  Beinjr ;  for,  says  Crnden, 
"  tlie\  make  use  of  the  word  Memra,  which  signifies 
the  U'ord^  the  Logos,  in  all  those  places  where 
Moses  uses  the  name  Jehovah.  Their  testimony  is 
the  more  weighty,  as  proof  of  the  sentiments  of  their 
nation,  on  this  point;  because  their  explanations  arc 
still  in  universal  esteem  among  the  Jews.  And,  as 
Ihey  ascribe  \.o  Alemra,  the  IFord,  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Dcitv,  and  all  the  acts  of  Jehovah,  it  is  fair  lo 
conclude,  that  they  belicvc?d  the  Word  lo  be  "  Jcho- 
vah-(Jod  ;"  and  that,  by  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  Ihey 
ahvavs  nmlcrslood  **  the  Word,"  or  thai  Mediatonal 
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Being,  who  afterwanls  "became  flesh,"  antl  l<jok  our 
nature  upon  lliin.  Tliey  say  it  was  .Memru  who 
created  the  world  ;  wlio appeared  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai;  who  sjave  him  the  law;  wlio  spoke  to  him  fare 
to  face ;  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Eg'vpt ;  u  ho  marched 
before  the  peo[ile ;  and  «ho  wrouglit  all  those  mira- 
cles which  are  recor<le<l  in  I'^xoiJus.  It  waslliesjime 
ff'^trd  which  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of 
Mamr^,  that  was  seen  of  Jacob  at  Beth-el ;  to  whom 
Jacob  made  his  vow,  and  whom  he  acknowledg^ed  to 
be  "  God."  Tims,  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  observes,  in- 
stead of  Jehovah,  they  substitute  ^'Memra  d'  Ytu/,'* 
tlie  Word  of  Jehovah.  And  Onkelos,  on  Genesis 
iii,  8,  for  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  has  "  the  voice 
of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God." 

The  Jerusalem  Tar^m,  on  Genesis  i,  27,  instead  of 
"Jehovah -God  created  man,"  has,  "the  Word  of 
Jehovah  created."  And  on  Genesis  xxii,  14,  it  says, 
Abraham  invoked  "6<?*/r«m  mcymra  rf' ^«f/,  in  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  thou  art  Jehovah." 
So  Onkelos,  on  Genesis  xxvii,  20, 21 :  "  If  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  will  be  my  help,  then  the  Word  of  Jehovah 
shall  be  my  God."  So  when  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
speaks  of  the  Supreme  Being-  as  doing  or  saying  any 
thing,  he  generally  represents  Him  as  performing  the 
whole  by  His  »^/cmra  or  Word.  In  the  remarkable 
conference,  which  the  andjassadors  of  the  ten  tribes 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  held  w  ith  the  heads  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  relative  to 
the  altar  erected  by  lliem ;  the  latter  said,  {Joshua 
xxii,  29,)  "God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  against 
the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day  from  following  Jehovah." 
This  the  Chaldee  jmraphrasc  renders,  "  the  Word  of 
Jehovah,"  And  so,  in  verse  21,  where  our  trans- 
lation runs,  "This  day  we  perceive  that  the  Lord  (or 
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Jeliuvuli)  is  among  iis,*'  the  paraphrase  of  Jonathan 
reads  tlie  wlmle  seiilpnre  llius; ''This day  «e  perceive 
tliat  Ihe  Schefhiiiali  is  iununy  }ou,  because  } e  have 
not  couiinilted  this  liespuss  agitinst  the  Word  of 
.lehoviili.  Thns  jc  have  delivered  the  children  of 
Israel  out  ot"  the  hand  of  the  M  ord  of  Jehovah." 

Ill  these  their  exjdanations,  it  is  clear,  they  did 
not  take  Memra,  or  the  W  ord,  in  the  sense  of  a  mere 
speech,  or  a  word  stiwken ;  hut  as  a  Person  distinct 
in  the  Divine  essence,  and  to  whom  are  allributed 
all  the  operations  of  Deity.  Ami  this  interpretation 
seems  not  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed,  hut  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ancient  import  and  meaninpf  of 
the  term  Jehovali,  or  Lord,  as  implying  the  Word, 
or  Mediatorial  Being ;  so  that  the  Lord  God,  or 
Jehovah  God,  alwa}S  necessarily  imports,  God  mani- 
fested in  and  through  the  Loid,  the  Word,  or  Ihe 
Mediator,  if  this  notion  be  right,  we,  then,  clearly 
see,  how  perfectly  consistent,  even  from  the  first,  is 
the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  how  unsupported  Mere  the  Jews  by  even  the 
semldance  of  excuse  from  the  words  of  their  law,  or 
the  interpretation  of  their  ancestors,  when  they  slew 
the  "Lord  of  life,"  because  lie  made  Himself  the 
Son  of  God. 

1  will  adjjuce  but  one  passage  more.  In  our  trans* 
lation  of  Habakkuk  iii,  5,  it  is  rendere<l,  "  Before 
llini  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals  went 
forth  at  His  fpot.'^  But  in  the  original,  «hal  we 
render  "pestilence,"  ij»  '(/ahur,''  «hicli  Ih:*  Scplua- 
gint  translates  "  Lf)goi»/'  or  the  Wor<l.  And  it  is 
said,  that  ^^\^Hl  is  rendered  "burning  coals,"  uonid 
more  jusll)  be  Iransliiled,  "«lrvouring  fire;"  probalily 
firnoling  the  cherubic  flame  or  glory  attendant  on 
Ihe   throne    of  Jehovah;  which  subject   Me    shall 
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presently  consider.  This  passag^e,  therefore,  in  Ha- 
bakkuk,  affords  a  strong-  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mediatorial  Being  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the 
third  verse,  it  is,  "■God  came  from  Teman,"  —  not 
Ihe  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  hut  Elohim  ; — "  and  before 
Him  —  Elohim — went  \.\m:  Logos,  the  Word,  or  Je- 
hovah the  Lord." 

These  observations  will  explain  that  very  remark- 
able change  of  names  Avhich  the  Bible  adopts,  when 
speaking  of  the  Divine  Being.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  we  are  told,  that  "  in  the  beginning, 
God,  Elohim,  literally  the  Gods,  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This,  in  the  original  implying  a 
plurality,  is,  of  itself,  a  remarkable  expression,  espe- 
cially in  a  book,  whose  chief  object  was  to  bring  the 
unittf  of  the  Godhead  to  the  knowledge  of  an  idol- 
atrous world.  The  term  Elohim  is  kept  up  through- 
out the  whole  account  of  the  act  of  creation.  But, 
in  the  second  chapter,  the  term  is  varied ;  and  we  are 
there  told,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God,  (Jehovah  Elohim,  Jehovah  the 
Gods,)  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  This  is 
the  first  mention  that  is  made  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  we 
translate  it,  the  Lord.  And  we  there  learn  this 
important  doctrine,  that  the  God,  Elohim,  (the  Gods.) 
who  made  all  things,  is  the  Lord  God,  Jehovah 
Elohim,  Jehovah  the  Gods;  that  is,  God  manifested 
as  Jehovah,  mattifested  in  and  through  the  Medi- 
atorial Being  ;  constituting  one  Lord,  and  one  God. 
This  is  the  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  the  general 
expressions  in  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  [xirls  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  previous  to  the  incarnation  ;  which 
teach  us,  that  God,  though  He  is  declared  to  he  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  yet  created  all  things  by  the 
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IVord,  Dahnr,  Memra,  ur  Lo^ox,  who  is  declared  to 
be  the  Lord;  constituting  the  Lord  God.  It  is  also 
agi-eeable  to  the  geperal  expressions  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, subsequejit  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos ; 
namely,  that  "  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  was 
God  :"  that  "the  \\  ovd  was  made  flesh  ;"  and  that 
Christ,  who  is  the  incarnate  M'ord,  was,  in  the  beg-in- 
ning,  before  all  worlds,  the  express  image,  the  visible 
representation  of  the  invisible  Gotl, — one  with  the 
Father  ;  and  that  God  made  all  things  by  Jesus,  who 
is  the  Christ." 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  paradisiacal  state, 
it  is  the  Lord  God,  Jehovah  Eiohini,  viho  converses 
with  man,  and  executes  every  act  of  providence  and 
grace.  Dut,  from  the  time  that  sentence  is  passed 
on  man,  for  his  rebellion,  and  a  separation  from  God 
takes  place,  and  man  is  cast  out  of  Eden,  there  is  no 
more  mention  of  God,  Elohim,  as  appearing  imme- 
diately to  His  creatures.  The  cherubic  glory  is 
then  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which, 
as  we  shall  soon  shew,  being  designative  of  the 
mediatorial  ]iresence,  fioui  that  time  the  work  of  re- 
demption, the  mediatorial  dispensation,  commenced  ; 
ami  the  word  Elohim,  God,  is  dropped ;  and  Jehovah, 
"the  Lord,"  the  Mediator,  is  used  alone.  Thence- 
forward, it  is  the  Lord,  who,  throughout  the  whole 
Bible,  is  mentioned  as  the  visible,  active  Power. 
Thus:  "the  Lord  said  to  Cain*' — "the  Lord  said.  My 
Spirit  shall  not  alwa\s  strive'* — "  Noah  found  grace 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  —  "the  Lord  said  unto 
Noah  " — "  they  went  in  as  God  had  commanded 
them,  and  the  Lord  shut  them  iu " — "  the  Lord 
smelleil  a  sweet  savour" — "  the  Lord  came  tlown  lo 
see  the  city" — "then  bej;-an  men  to  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord" — "the  Lord  said  unto  Abram" — "  the 
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Lord  spake  unto  Moses."  This  is  the  lanffuage 
which  is  kept  up,  until  those  glad  tidings  are  made 
known,  "To  you,  this  day,  is  born  a  Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  tfie  Lord.^'  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  from  whence  these 
words  are  extracted,  the  word  ''  Lord "  is  used  in 
this  sense  ;  being  the  same  in  which  it  is  used 
throughout  the  Old  Testament:  and  it  afterwards 
continues  to  be  so  applied  to  Christ,  throughout  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  although  the 
word  Elohim,  God,  is  dropped,  after  the  time  of 
man's  expulsion  from  paradise,  and  from  thence  it  is 
"  the  Lord,"  and  not  "  the  Lord  God,"  who  is  the 
visible,  active  power,  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  early 
church  ;  yet  "  the  Lord"  is  spoken  of,  as  being  God, 
and  is,  by  Abraham,  and  all  llie  prophets,  whenever 
He  visibly  appears  as  "  the  Lord,"  worshipped  by 
them,  and  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  as  "  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,"  But 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples, and  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
He  was  then  worshipped,  antl  prayed  to,  as  "  my 
Lord,  and  my  God,"  by  the  assentbled  apostles  ;  and 
He  is  now  addressed  as  "Jehovah  Jesus," — "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  For  as,  under  the  New 
Testament,  though  Christ  is  "God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  and  "justified  by  tlie  Spirit," — yet  His 
visible  appearance,  and  tabernacling  among  men, 
was  not  as  God,  but  as  Jesus,  the  Christ;— so, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  though  "  the  Lord"  was 
the  "  Lord  God," — yet  He  visibly  appeared  to  men, 
merely  as  "  the  Lord,"  their  Mediator,  and  not  in  the 
glory  of  the  Godhead,  which,  after  the  fall,  no  man 
could  see  ajid  live. 
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It  appears,  tlieii,  Ihnt.  in  the  act  of  creation,  Elo- 
him,  the  Divine  Heing,  was  <lisphue(1  in  all  Hisglor}  : 
that,  in  tlie  paradisiar  slate,  Jehovah  EloJiim,  "  the 
Lord  GotI,"  conversed  willi  man  ;  God  being  mani- 
fested in  and  through  the  Mediator,  in  such  a  measure 
of  glory  as  His  then  innocent  creatures  were  capable 
of  enduriiip.  For  i»^are  their  sin,  says  one  of  the 
Jewish  coininen tutor*,  "they  saw  the  gloiy  of  God 
speaking  to  them  ;"  but  after  their  sin,  they  only 
"  heard  the  Voice,"  or  Word,  walking.  Therefore, 
after  their  transgiession,  Jehovah,  "the  Lord,''  ap- 
pears as  Mediator  between  them  and  God  ;  being  the 
visible  representative,  as  far  as  sinful  man  can  Ijear, 
of  tliat  God  who,  Ijecause  of  our  siu»  is  invisible  to 
us,  wliile  we  remain  in  these  veils  of  flesh  ;  but 
whom  God  is,  under  the  new  covenant, 
reconciled  to  His  creatures,  and  His  Spirit 
imparted  to  every  one  who  believes  unto  salvation. 
We  should  recollect,  though  it  is  not  sufficiently 
adverted  to,  that  the  existence  of  a  Mediator,  one 
with  God  and  man  ;  yet  distinct,  though  not  sep*. 
rate;  is  as  necessary  as  the  existence  of  God  Himself: 
and  we  have,  for  the  consitlefation  of  those  who  call 
themselves  deists,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  it, 
from  the  acknowledged  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
actual  state  of  man,  as  he  is.  Whoever  reails  Moses, 
the  Ps;ilms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  with  these 
views  of  the  subject,  will  find  clearer  and  clearer 
light,  until  he  i«  entirfly  disentangled  from  the 
various  end>arnissments  whi<Mi  nirnndw^r  pveiv  orhep 
explanation. 

There  is  a  renmrkable  illnslrntion  of  this  view  of 
Scripture  <loctrine.  in  Iho  vision  which  liapp^^ned  to. 
Jacob,  at  Beth-el;  "  iiehohl  a  ladder  set  upon  ih** 
earth,  and  the  lop  reached  to  heaven,  ajid  ihe  an;,i  N 
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of  GotI  ascending  and  descending  on  it.      And,  be- 
hold, the   Lord  stood  ul>ove  it,  and  said,  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  thy   father  Alirahiini :  the  land  whereon 
thou  liesl,  to  thee  will  I  pive  it,  and  to  thy  seed.** 
"  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,   If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go, 
so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's   house  in  peace, 
then  shall   the   Lord    (.lehovah)    lie    my  God."      It 
seems  that  he  had  doubts:    his  faith   in   the  Medi- 
atorial  lieing,  "  the  Lord,"  the  expecte<l   Messiah, 
was   not  setticil :    he,  therefore,  fixe<l  on   this,   as  a 
sign  which   was  to  decide  it.       Twenty  years  after 
Ibis,  the  Lord  said  nnto  .Fat  <»!),    "  Rt^tnrn    unto  the 
land  of  thy  fatiiers:   I  will  be  with  thee.      I  am  the 
God  of   Bcth-el,   where  tlion    vowcdnt  a  vow   unto 
nie.     Now  arise,  get  thee  nut  of  this  land,  and  re- 
turn unto  tlu"  land   of  thy  kitidrrtL"     llrrc  we  see 
that  "  the  Lord,"   the   Mediatorial    |jeiii(>,  refers  to 
His  having  accomplished   this   very  sign  which  was 
the  condition   in  Jacob's  vow  ;  and  He  urges  it  on 
him,  as  a  proof  of  His  being  not  only  his  "  Lord," 
but  his  "God."      In  the  sani*'  manner,  our  Lord, 
after  His  incarnation,  settled  the  wavering  faith  of 
Nttlbanael,   by   referring  io   His    knowledge  of    the 
transactional  the  fig-tree; — an<l  of  llioutas,  by  re- 
ferring  to  hi.H  words,   and   bidding  him    thrust  his 
lMU»d   into    His   side,  and    not   be    ntdielieving.      It 
is    s;iid,     that    .lacoh,    on    his    journey    homeward, 
wrestled  with  a  man  until  tlie  break  of  day.     "And 
he  said  Io  Jacob,  thy  name  shall   he   called   no  more 
Jacol),  but   Israel  ;  for  as  a  printe  hast    thou   power 
with  (iod  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."     And 
Jaenb  said,  I  have  seen  (iod  face  to  face,  and  my  life 
is   preserved."     This   has   hecn   already    explained, 
and   il»  meaning  may  I»p  fully  apprfhendcrl,  after  w.e 
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have  coiisiilered  llie  ancient  mode  of  conveying  re- 
ligious itistriu'tioii,  hy  symbol,  Upf,  or  sensible 
imagery  and  representation. 

There  is  another  |>as!!>age  uhich  remarkably  seU 
forth   this  doctrine;    proving  the  unity,  as  well  as 
the  distinction   between    the  Lord  and  God.      It  is 
in  E\odu!«,  when  Ihe  law   is  given  on  mount  Sinai. 
"Israel   encamped    before   the  mount:   and   Moses 
went  np  inito  God.    And  the  Lord  railed  tu  him  out 
of  the  raoniitain,  saying,  Thus  shall  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel:   Ve  have  seen  Mhatl  did  to  the 
Kgyptians,  and  how   1  bare    you   on  eagles*   wings, 
and  brought  you  to  Ahself.      Now,  then,  if  ye  will 
obey  My  voice,  and  keep  My  covenant,  ye  shall  be 
a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Me,  above  all  people  ;  for 
the  whole  earth  is  Mine,  and  ye  shall  be   to  Me  a 
kingdom  of  pries.tg,  and  a  holy  nation.     And  Moses 
hiid  before  the  people  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
comnianded  him;  and  all   the  people  answered.  All 
that  the  Lord  h:ilh  spoken  we  will  do.      And  Moses 
returned  the  words  of  the   people    unto    the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  said,  Lo  1  conic  inilo  thee  in  a  thick 
cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when  1  speak  with 
thee,  and  believe    thee  for  ever.     Be  ready  against 
the  third  <lay;  for  the  third  day  the  Lord  will  come 
down  in   the  sight  of  all   the  people,  upon  mount 
Sinai.      And  Moses   brought    forth    the   people    to 
meet  with  God:    and  mount   Sinai   was    altogether 
on  a  smoke,    because  the   Lord    descended  upon  it 
in  file;  and  Ihe  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke 
nf  a  furnace.     And  when   the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sotmdcd  long,  Moses  spake,  and  Hod  answered  him 
by  a  voice:  and  the  Lord  came  down  upon  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  lop  of  the  mount.    And  the  Lord  called 
Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  raounl,  and  Moses  went 
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up."     Afterwards  it  is  said,    "  The  Lord  spake  to 
Moaes  fare  to  face,  as  a  man  speakelh  to  his  friend.'* 

Again,  in  Deuteronomv  v,  4,  Moses  sajs,  "  The 
Lord  talked  with  you  fare  to  face,  in  the  mount, 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  I  stood  between  the 
Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  for  ye  were  afraid,  by  reason  of  the  fire, 
and  went  not  up  into  the  mount.*'  Thus  distinctly 
is  the  visible  appearance  of  the  Lord,  the  Medi- 
atorial Being,  pointed  out,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  solemn  promulgation  of  God's  law  ;  but  when 
God  is  abstractiHlly  intended,  it  then  says,  "  God 
answered  by  a  voice;''  though  at  that  very  time  it 

rs  of  the  Mediator,  "  The  Lord  lanie  down,"  and 

)ke  face  to  fare  us  to  a  friend. 

So,  in  chapter  xx,  '21,  it  expres?»ly  says,  that  Moses 

lly  "drew  near  utilo  the  thick  darkness  where 
rO<l  was;"  which  is  reniarkably  (lisliiiLjui-ibed  from 
his  manner  of  s[Kiikiriy  to  (he  Lord  fare  to  face,  as 
to  a  friend.  On  the  whole,  then,  as  God  spake  all 
these  words,  sa^  ing,  "  I  am  the  Lonl  thy  God,"  and 
yet,  as  there  is,  will)  re^pe<.'l  to  visil)ility  and  ac- 
ces.sibility,  so  remarkalde  a  distinction  between  the 
Lord  and  God,  we  can  hardly  d<»ubt  that  the 
Scripture  means  hereby  to  teach  us,  that  the  Lord 
and  God  are  one,  but  tlint  Ihc  Lord  is  Mediator, 
through  whom  we  approach  to  <iod. 

The  sauie  is  obser\able  of  Mosex'*  immediate 
access  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  that  awful 
««cene.  wlicre  be  prays  to  see  the  (flortf  of  the  Lord. 
Though  the  Lord  intimates  that  no  man  could  see 
tlie  fulnew  of  His  glory,  and  live.  }el  lie  gave  a 
partini  manifestation  of  it.  "The  Lord  descended 
in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  Ilini  there,  and  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
T   2 
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passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord, 
llie  Lord  God,"  lliat  is,  Jehovah,  Jehovah  Elohim; 
signifying  by  ll*e  first  Jehovah,  His  medialorial 
nature, — and  by  Jehorah  Elohim,  His  unity  with 
God :  "  The  Lord,  tl^e  Lord  God,  merriful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  Ibrgiviug 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty."  1  need  here  but  barely 
hint,  that,  in  the  words  of  this  awful  proclamation, 
Moses  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dispens:ition 
of  gospel  mercy,  under  which,  though  just  to  pu- 
nish sin,  €k>d  is  yet  merciful  to  pardon  the  sinner ; 
and  that,  by  the  putting  him  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rock,  and  covering  him  with  His  hand,  while  He 
passed  by,  a  lypiciil  allusion  is  made  to  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Mediator,  who  calls  Himself  the  Rock, 
the  Rock  that  was  cleft  to  lake  us  in.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  incarnation,  we  are  enabled  to  see 
His  glory,  as  of  the  oaly-begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  to  behold,  even  with  unveiled  face,  as  Id  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  whereby  we  are  en- 
lightened with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Moses  was  admitted  to  a  foresight  of  this;  bul 
when  he  had  access  to  the  Mediator,  on  mount 
Sinai,  his  fare  shone  with  reflected  light  ;  which 
so  terrified  the  Jews,  under  their  inferior  dispen- 
sation, that  he  was  obliged  to  put  a  veil  over  his 
face,  when  he  spoke  to  them.  Whereas  the  Chris- 
tian, since  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ 
Jesus  has  been  manifested,  is  transformeil  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  Uie  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  The  converse,  then,  with  which 
Moses    was   favoured,   Mas    with   the    Lord  la  liift 
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mediatorial  nature,  and  not  in  the  full  plorv  of 
the  Godhead,  which  no  one  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see,  and  live. 

It  would  be  endless,  to  produce  all  the  passaji^es 
by  which  this  interpretation  of  Scripture  may  l)€ 
illustrated;  but  there  is  one  in  Job,  which  is  very 
remarkable.  "Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  came  to  present  themselves  befoie  the  Lord, 
and  Satan  came  also  among  them.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Satan,  U  hence  comesl  thou?  Then  Satan 
answered  the  Lord,  &c. — And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Satan,  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Jobf  — 
Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  Doth  Job  fear  God 
for  nought*}  And  tiie  Lord  said,  Behold,  all  that 
be  hath  is  in  thy  power,  otdy  upon  himself  |>ut 
not  forth  thy  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  And  again  there  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselve* 
before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  also  came  among  tiiem;, 
to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.  And  tlie  Lord 
said,  &c. — So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord." 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  passage,  in 
Daniel  ix,  17.  He  is  praying  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  says,  "  Now,  therefore,  O  our  God,  hear 
the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  for  the  Lord^s  sake;-' 
tb»t  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  Word,  the  Mediator, 
the  sinner^s  Atonement,  and  glorious  Advocate;  in 
and  through  whom  alone,  any  covenant  mercies  are 
to  l>e  bestowed.  Even  Daniel,  therefore,  though 
BO  distinguished  a  saint,  and  so  well  acquainted  with 
Ih^  nature  of  justification  under  the  Jewish  cove- 
nant, dares  not  approach  God,  except  through  a 
Mediator,  and  wi>h  the  humiliation  of  a  repentant 
•nd   believing  sinner.      He  relies  not  on    his  obe» 
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dience  lo  the  law  of  Moses.  "  For  we  tlo  iiol,"  says 
he,  "present  otir  siippHratioiis  hefore  Thee,  for  our 
own  rijjhlcousiiess,  luit  for  Thy  great  mercies."  Nor 
has  he  any  confidence  in  the  moral  or  ceremonial 
part  of  the  law  ;  nor  dues  he  advance  any  plea,  hut 
that  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  the  intinile 
merit  of  the  Lord,  the  Messiah  who   was  In  come. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  Jehovah,  •■*  the  Lord," 
1^  ho,  after  the  fall  of  man,  appeared  visihiy,  and  acted, 
spoke,  and  issued  forth  His  laws  and  revelations  to 
the  Jewish  church,  was,  in  reality,  tlie  Mediator,  the 
Messiah  or  Christ,  who  was  to  cume.  'J lie  visible 
appearance  of  the  invisible  God  ;  then  one  w  ith  God, 
very  God,  and  afterwards  one  «ilh  man,  very  ntan  : 
wlierchy,  becoming"  the  Head  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  we,  through  Him,  may 
regain  the  lost  image  of  God  ;  become  united  to  the 
Divine  nature ;  and  be  settled  for  ever  in  that  hea- 
venly Canaan,  of  which  the  land  of  promise,  was 
but  a  t\pe  and  prefiguration. 

The  ancient  Jews,  who  so  continually  attest  the 
visible  ajipearances  of  Jehovah,  "  the  Lord,"  must 
tiave  thus  understood  His  nature ;  because,  as  to  EIo- 
him,  God,  they  declare  that  He  was  invisible,  and 
that  no  man  could  see  Him  and  live.  This  cannot 
be  re.isonably  doubled,  when  we  consider,  that  they 
caused  the  word  ''Adoni,"  Lord,  to  be  substituted, 
instead  of  the  name  Jehovali,  whenever  it  stands  by 
itself,  emphatically  designating  the  Mediator ;  and, 
in  every  place  where  "Jehovah  Elohim"  occui-s,  they 
substituteil  the  plural,  "Adonai  Elohim."  Doubtles9, 
they  did  tliis,  because  they  considered  this  name,  the 
"  r«  Ttrpaypafjuaroi,"  lo  be  the  iuelTable  name  of  God, 
peculiarly  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  essence  of 
Him  who  was,  who  is,  atid  who  is  to  come.     But 
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this  substiliitioii,  in  one  rase  of  llie  singular,  nnd  in 
the  other  of  the  plural  iiinnber,  slieus  «liat  was  thf.ir 
rummenl  on  the  text;  and  is  a  proof,  that  they  uo- 
denjtood  Jehovah,  when  use<l  sinfjiy,  us  meaning 
Adoni,  the  Lord,  the  Heir  of  all  Ihiiiirs,  hy  whom 
the  Father  is  declared  and  revealeil  to  us  ;  and,  w  hen 
used  in  conjimction  with  Elohiin,  as  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  plura!  term,  Adonai,  the  Lords ;  eoni- 
prehending  the  distinct  personality  of  llie  Father  and 
the  Son,  of  God  and  the  Medialorial  Bein^.  This 
substitution  of  Adoni  or  Adonai,  was  the  more  easily 
adopted  by  them,  because  it  is  the  woiti  whirh  occurs 
in  the  original,  in  some  places;  as  iMitlachi  iii,  1. 
It  there  says,  '*  1  will  send  mj  messenger  to  prepare 
iu)r  way  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  (Adoni,)  whom 
ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  Ilis  ten)ple,  even 
the  iVlessenjfer  (or  Angel)  of  the  covenant,  whom 
ye  delight  in." 

The  ancient  Habbins  imaninunjsly  a^ree,  thai  this 
word,  Adoni,  signifies  ♦'  the  Messiah,  the  .Son  of 
David."  So  that  where  Adoni  or  Adon  is  the  word 
ill  the  original,  it  seems  to  import  itie  hiniian  nature 
of  the  Mediator.  But  that  this  Lorti,  Adoni,  is  the 
same  as  the  Lord  Jehovah,  their  *iod,  appeare,  not 
only  from  this  very  jjassage,  but  from  the  parallel 
one,  in  Isaiah  \l,  3.  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crielh 
io  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  wa}  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,' 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
version  renderetl  Jehovah,  by  the  word  t,'  Rup«ot,  "  the 
Lonl  ;*'  which  not  only  answers  to  Adoni,  lint  also, 
like  Jehovuh,  signifies  independent  existence.  And, 
as  this  version  was  in  universal  use  anic 
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tion  :  and  Je»us  is  railed,  \p,^ot  *,'  K*p*ot.  **<'hrist 
llie  Lord,"  as  descriplive  of  His  appropriate  lilJe 
and  character.  His  office  is  also  set  forth,  as 
arising  from  this  character :  ••  Zumip  oc  «rri  x^^t>c  K«)>ioc. 
a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  tht  Lord."  And  iu  this 
sense,  and  as  the  foundation  of  the  uhule,  He  re- 
peatedly and  emphatii-ally  (especially  as  it  stands 
in  the  original,)  asiiierts  Himself  to  be,  /  »4,M,  that 
is,  Jehovah. 

It  is  in  conformity  nith  the  Septuagint,  that  our 
English  version  renders  Jehovah,  "  the  Lord,"  and 
Jehovah  Elohiui,  "  the  Lord  God  ;"  though  the 
spirit,  and  emphatic  meaning  of  the  Hehrew,  would, 
in  many  places,  have  heen  better  retained  by  an 
adherence  to  the  original  name.  We  should  aluays, 
therefore,  bear  iu  mind,  that,  iu  the  Old  Testament, 
the  words,  "the  Lord,"  point  to  Him  who  was  to 
come  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  be  '*  the 
Lord,  Jehovah,  our  Righteousness,*'  after  He  had 
been  "  bruised  for  our  oflfences ;"  and  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  words,  "the  Lord,"  point  to 
Him  who  is  *'  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  besides 
whom  there  is  no  other  God."  Well,  therefore, 
might  Jesus  say,  ''But  whom  say  ye  that  1  amf 
and  again,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ*  —  If  David 
in  spirit  call  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  then  his  son  V 

Thus,  on  a  fair  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  and  according  to  the  unanimous  interpretation 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  who  were  authorized 
to  explain  it  tu  the  people;  and  also  according  to 
the  fair  import  of  the  established,  legalize<l  version  of 
the  Septuagint,  it  appears,  that  Jehovah  means  God 
manifested  as  ihcSavionr  of  mankind,  in  and  through 
llic  Mediator,  in  whom  Hcd^ril  hodiU    ,.,.,.„    n* 
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in  a  body  ;  theirlty  making  one  rtod,  ^»  IIip  xniil  aixI 
IkkJv  make  one  tniin.  Keferring  to  this  scheme  of 
Hsilvation,  l>y  Jehovah  the  Mediator,  the  prophet 
lloeea  say^,  1  will  i<ave  them  by  the  Lord  their  Ctod ; 
for  there  is  no  olbrr  Saviour.  *' O  Israel,  thon  hast 
destroyed  thyself,  but  in  Me  is  thine  help.  1  will 
be  thy  King :  m  here  is  there  any  other  tlint  may 
ivethee? — 1  will  ransom  thee  from  the  power  of 
^he  fpruve.  1  will  redeem  thee  from  dettth.  <>  deiith, 
1  will  be  thy  plagues  ;  O  grave,  1  will  be  thy  de- 
struction.'* 

This  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  about 
"God  dwellinj;  between  the  cherubim."  The  sub- 
ject is  not  only  a  curious,  but  an  important  one; 
and  it  is  handle<l  at  large,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bradburn,  who  was  a  minister  of  great 
powers,  and  of  an  original  and  sciirching  mind. 
There  has,  as  he  observes,  been  a  variety  of  opinions, 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  cherubim.  But,  in  Exodus 
xxii,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord  directed  Moses,  con- 
cerning the  ark  of  the  covenant  which  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  he  was  to  make  two 
cherubim,  which  were  to  stretcli  out  their  wjngs  on 
high,  covering  the  mercy-seat;  and  their  faces  were 
to  look  one  to  another,  towards  the  mercy-seat, 
'*  And  thou  shall  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the 
ark,  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that 
1  shall  give  thee,  and  there  I  will  meet  with  thee, 
aod  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy- 
teat,  from  between  the  cherubim."  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  although  particular  directions  were  given,  as  to 
making  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  tal>ernacle,  yet 
there  was  no  direction  as  to  the  making  of  the  che- 
rubim  :  from  whence  it  seems,  that  their  nature  was 
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nel)  kiionn,  as  sotiiethiiig  pertaining  to  the  Morship 
ofGod. 

The  word  cherubim  is  formed  from  che,  which  is  a 
note  of  hketiess,  and  rubmif  the  great  ones, — the  di- 
vine persons  ;  whence  Rabbi,  a  great  one,  or  master  ; 
Mhich  Christ  forbids  us  to  apply  to  any  of  our  fellow- 
•  reatnres,  and  claims,  as  exchisively  appropriate  to 
Himself,  as  our  only  true  Master.  It  therefore  seems 
to  import  the  likeness,  the  similitude,  the  symbol  of 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Persons  ;  that  is,  of  God 
nianiCested  in  and  through  the  Mediator. 

i  he  liite  Mr,  Flilchi  r,  the  learned  and  pious 
vicar  of  Miulety,  in  the  hist  sermon  he  preached, 
tousi<leretl  the  eherubiuk  in  the  laliernacle,  oversha- 
dowing the  mercy-seal,  as  intended  to  set  forth  the 
nietliatorial  sclieme. 

Dr.  t'oUe,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  i,  4, 
fully  agrees  to  Ibis,  tliungh  he  lakes  a  son>ewhal 
.difierenl  view  of  the  thernbiiu  Ihemselies.  Jle  sa\8, 
that,  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  a  type  of  the  true 
heavens;  and  as,  from  all  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  we  are  assured,  that  the  Divitie  throne  is 
surrounded  with  adoring  angels;  there  seems  the 
utmost  reason  to  conclude,  tliat  the  cherubim,  or 
living  creatures,  are  represen  tali  vis  vi'  the  angels, 
the  great  ones,  wUo  are  attendant  on  the  ihiotte 
of  Jehovah. 

So  Houbiganl  observes,  "This  vision  of  Ezekiel 
is  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  evangelist  denonii- 
nales  Isaiah's  vision,  eajing.  "These  thing*  said 
Esaias,  wlieu  he  saw  His  glory."  Each  prophet  niw 
as  the  appearance  of  a  nnin,  or  the  Son  of  man, 
sitting  un  a  throne;  which  throne  the  angels  sup- 
|>orl,   who,  moved   by    His   Spirit,  >»ometimc»  Htand 
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still,  eometimes  walk,  ami  are  borne  wherever  the 
Spirit  airrielh  them.  Whereby  is  sigiiitied,  tliat 
uothing  in  done  without  the  appoiutmeiit  or  per- 
miaeioii  of  that  Mediator  whom  the  Jews  cvpected: 
that,  though  their  state  should  be  subverted  by  the 
Chaldeans,  yet  all  the  kingdotus  of  the  earth  were 
under  the  doiuiuion  of  the  same  JMediator  uhotii 
Ezekiel  adores  : —  that  all  the  prouiises  of  God 
should  and  could  be  performed  by  Him;  since  He, 
though  appearing  to  fortiuke  His  {leople,  and  in 
reality  forsaking  the  impenitent,  yet  commands 
both  ungeis  and  men,  and  performs  His  pur|K>ses  by 
tliem  a»  His  ministers." 

"This  view  of  the  vision,"  sa>s  Dr.  Coke,  "seems 
perfectly  just,  and  consistent  with  the  scheme  of  the 
prophet;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  ab^nril  to 
suppose,  tliat  the  cherubic  figures  can  re()resent 
the  Deity;  for  we  should  then  liave  two  repre- 
sentations of  Him.  The  Lord  <if  glory,"  says  he, 
''appears  seated  on  His  roval  throne  ;  the  li\ing 
creatures  are  the  servants  to  [>ret»are  His  way  ;  above 
the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne,  the 
symbol  of  that  universal  dominion  and  eternal  kuia- 
dom,  which,  as  God  over  all,  the  Lord  Jesus  essen- 
lially  possesses,  or  which,  as  Mediator,  He  has 
received.  *■*  And  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne, 
was  the  likeness  as  the  aftpearance  of  a  man,  above 
upon  it;*'  even  thai  Divine  Lord  who,  in  the  fulness 
of  lime,  condescendeil  to  appear  in  fashion  as  a 
man;  and  in  this  human  form,  before  His  incar- 
nation, manifested  Himself  to  mantf  of  His  saints. 
This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  ;  of  Him  ''who  was  the  brightness  of 
His   Fatlier's  glory,  and  the  express   image  of  His 
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per8on,   and    in   nlioni  il«elt  all    ihe   fiiliirss  of  the 
(k04lliead  bodiU." 

Ill  Genesis  iii,  23,  it  is  said,  ''God  plarrd  at  Hie 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  cheriihiin  and  a  flamingo 
SMord."  Now,  as  the  cherubim  in  llie  laheri»ade» 
overshadowing  the  raercy-seat,  were  intended  as  the 
duelling,  or  »eat  of  God  onrKedeenier;  *' for  there,'* 
sn}s  He, "  1  uill  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune 
wilh  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between 
the  cherubim:"  so  it  is  a  fair  cunrlnsion,  that  tliey 
were  but  an  imitation  of  those  original  cherubims, 
which,  whatever  they  were  else,  seem,  at  all  events, 
to  have  been  a  visible  rejucseu (alien  of  the  glory 
and  presence  of  the  Lord  .  —  of  that  Lord,  nho  had 
just  before  jiulged  offending  man  ;  but  judged  hira 
in  mercy,  and  with  promises  of  pardon  and  restor- 
ation, through  an  incarnate  Redeineer. 

This  appears  clearly,  from  the  paraphrase  of  this 
passage  in  the  Targums:  "He  caused  the  glory  of 
His  presence  to  dwell  on  the  east  of  paradise,  above 
the  cherubim."  The  cherubim,  therefore,  at  the 
east  of  Ellen,  with  the  flaming  sword,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  the  Divine  Scheehinah,  which  after- 
wards appeared  bt^tween  the  material  cherubim,  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  It  coiisli luted  Adam's 
comfort  under  his  affliction.  It  marked  the  place 
where  he  and  his  children  could  acceptably  meet 
in  public  congregation,  as  the  primeval  church,  for 
worshipping  and  consulting  God,  thus  visibly  mani- 
fested to  His  miserable  creatures.  It  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  the  only  "  way  to  the  tree  of  life,"  was 
through  Ihe  Mediator,  tbe  Kedeen»er : — Ihrough 
Him,  who  there  continually  dispIftAcd  Himself  beforp 
their  eves,  a!«  n  present  Saviour;    and   isho,  in  Ihe 
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fulness  of  lime,  said  to  llieir  posterity,  *'  I  am  the 
way  and  the  life  ;"  and  "  To  him  that  overcomelh,  1 
will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
paradise  of  my  God." 

Far,  indeecl,  therefore,  were  these  cherubim  from 
beingr>  according  to  the  common  notion,  some  fright- 
ful creatures,  placed  there  to  terrify  the  poor  sinful 
apostates  from  this,  their  only  hope.  I'hey  already 
felt  sufficient  terrors,  from  the  appalling  sense  of 
their  own  sinfulness  and  rebellion.  They  had 
already  attempted  In  hide  ihemselves  from  the  Lord, 
and  needed  no  frighlfdl  sights  to  drive  them  away; 
but  rather  the  comfortable  voice  of  Him,  who  had 
always  rondesrcnde<l  to  converse  with  them  ;  who 
now  called  ihein  in  mercy  ;  and  without  whose 
almighty  and  operative  call,  neither  they  nor  any 
of  their  posterity  could  ever  have  drawn  near  to  the 
Father,  nor  have  felt  a  desire  to  do  so. 

The  tree  of  life  was  surely  a  type  or  memento  of 
that  Mediator  in  whom  we  live,  and  of  that  pre- 
sent and  eternal  Sidvation,  which  is  derived  to  us 
through  Ilim  alone.  And  the  cherubim  were  em- 
blematical representations  of  ills  throne,  as  our 
gracious  Redeemer,  thus  exhibitetl  to  the  public 
riew  of  mankind,  and  encouraging  them  to  approach 
Him  with  holy  confidence,  that  they  might  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  them  in  lime  of  need. 
How  cheering  must  it  have  been  to  them,  to  behold 
the  cherubim,  a  glorious  body  of  supernatural  fire, 
forming  an  august  temple  for  the  King  Messiah  ;  a 
visible  symbol  of  the  person  and  presence  of  the 
invisible  Deity;  where  He  met  them,  and  from 
whence  He  communed  willi  them,  as  lie  did  after- 
wards with   ihcii"  posterity   from   between   the  che- 
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riibim  above  the  mercy -seat  in  the  tabernacle !  It 
was  the  source  of  Cain's  misery,  when  he  found 
himself  "driven  out  from"  this  "presence  of  the 
Lord." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
cherubim  were  set  in  the  east  of  Eden,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  star,  or  luminous  body  at  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  distinct  tongues,  as  it  were  of  fire; 
the  Divine  presence  has,  though  under  various  forms, 
almost  always  been  thus  displayed.  The  Mediator, 
certainly,  often  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob, 
and  other  patriarchs,  in  the  likeness  of  man  ;  but 
whether  alwans  accompanied  or  not  «ilh  some 
distinct ive  y^lory,  «e  are  not  informed  ;  perhaps 
this  was  always  the  case;  but  lie  certainly  came 
also  in  the  cliernhir  flanif.  \\  ilness  the  ])iilar 
t»f  cloud  ami  of  fire,  wtiich  guideil  the  Ismelites 
throug^h  llie  « ildcrness  ;  the  jflory  that  rested  on 
the  taberna<le,  and  \Uiich  filled  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  M  itne.ss  the  smoking'  furnace  and  bum- 
nini;"  lump  that  passied  before  Abraham,  when  an 
horror  of  <i:reat  darkiex.**  fell  upon  him,  and  the 
Lord  cnniHUMicd  with  him.  M  ituos  the  appear. 
au<c  of  the  Lfurd  to  Moses,  in  the  flanir  of  fire  out 
of  the  tniilst  of  (lie  bush.  lor  that  this  was  the 
same  as  the  primitive  <  hertibif  appearance,  is  evident 
from  the  farewell  benediction  of  Moses:  "  Hlessed 
of  the  Lord  be  bis  land,  for  the  preciou.s  thin^^ 
of  heaven,  and  for  the  prc<'ious  lliinq-s  of  earth, 
and  for  the  prood  will  of  llun  that  dwelt  in  the 
bush.*'  Indeed,  lliouL;!!  (iod  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
who  wi)rslii[>  Him  acceptably,  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  :  yet  .^o  needful  to  fallen  man  in  His  reail 
presence   and  direct    personality,    that    there   is  no 
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approarhiiig'  lliin,  liiit  tliroiit^li  a  Mediator,  at  first 
display  eil  in  the  Scliechiiiali,  the  clienihiiii,  and 
now  for  ever  <lisplayed  in  His  living'  trmple,  in 
Him  in  whom  dwelleth  the  fnlness  of  the  God- 
head hudily. 

Some  of  these  cheruhic  appearances  are  set  forth 
in  the  most  a^vful  representations,  in  Ezekiel.  There 
is  also  a  remarkable  instance,  when  Elijah  con- 
tended with  tlie  prophets  of  Baal :  the  Lord  ari- 
sweretl  the  prayer  of  His  servant  by  fire  from 
heaven  ;  so  that  the  people  cried  out,  "  The  Lord 
He  is  the  God."  I'nder  the  New  Teslameiil,  the 
most  remarkable  is,  the  star  or  himinous  body,  which 
g^iiided  the  wise  n>en  of  the  east  to  the  diMtovcry 
of  the  in<-ariiale  Mediator  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  distinct  tongues,  as  it 
were  of  fire,  on  the  day  of  Peiilccosl.  This  closed 
the  appearances  of  the  Sclierliinah,  or  visible  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine  presenre  ;  and  uiil  for  ever 
close  it,  until  that  duy,  when  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  of  God,  "  the  Lord  shall  desiend  in  dames 
of  fire,  in  Ihc  glory  of  <iod  and  of  his  angels, 
and  the  earth  shall  tice  a«ay  from  Iiefort;  His  fare. 

Until  that  day,  there  is  no  visible  appearance 
either  to  be  expected,  or  that  ran  be  neressary  ; 
because  mow,  under  the  Chrisliaii  dispensatiini, 
"j^care  the  temple  of  llic  Lfud,  uml  iheSpiiit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  yon ;"  and,  therefore,  "  if  any 
man  defile  the  lemple  of  (lod,  him  shall  (tod  de- 
stroy ;  for  the  temple  of  (Jod  is  holy." — And  the 
promise  now  is,  "1  uill  dwelt  with  \nu,  aurl  in 
y«l;"  and  "  We  all  with  open  fare,  bchobliui,'  as 
ill  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  Inmsfurmed 
into  the  same  image,  from  j;!or\  imlo  ^;lory,  as  by 
Ihr  Snirit  of  the  Lord.'^ ' 
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It  would  l>e  unsuitable  to  tlie  present  stage  of 
our  discussion,  to  pursue  this  point  further;  or  to 
shew  how  the  Lord  now  shines  forth  iu  ilis  spiritual 
operations,  under  the  economy  of  the  gospel.  All 
we  need  add  is,  that,  after  these  considerations,  we 
may  easily  see  the  meaning-  of  these  words:  ''There 
tveut  up  a  smoke  out  of  His  nostrils,  and  fire  out 
of  His  mouth  devoured.  He  bowed  the  heavens 
also,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  \viis  under  Hia 
feet ;  and  He  rode  n[K)n  a  cherub,  and  did  fly : 
yea.  He  did  fly  upon  the  win»^  of  the  wind." 
Again,  "  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim, 
shine  forth."  Thus,  in  the  whole  language,  and 
in  every  circumstance  of  Scripture,  we  s»;e  (iod  as 
manifested    to    us  through  a  Medialorj 

It  is  an  essential  |)art  of  this  doctrine,  rhat  the 
Mediator,  .Ichovah,  Adoni,  o' Kupiot.  the  Lord,  vi-as, 
in  the  process  of  time,  to  lake  the  nature  of  man, 
and  come  as  the  promised  iMessiah  into  the  world, 
lo  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption.  There- 
fore, Jehovah  having,  in  the  merciful  sentence  paused 
on  guilty  man,  promised,  that  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman,"  a  njira<ulous  offspring,  ''shouhl  bruise 
the  heail  of  the  serpent,"  (the  evil  one)  who  had 
templet!  man  to  sin;  He  nflerwarils  declared  lo 
Abraham,  that  this  universid  Benefactor, — this  De- 
sire of  nations,  "  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  shotdd  t>e  blessed,"  should  spring  from  him 
Ihrongli  his  son  Isaac.  And,  in  process  of  lime, 
the  tribe  of  .Induli  being  chosen  from  among  Abra- 
ham's descendants,  Jehovah  points  out  the  very 
fumiltf  of  that  tribe;  swearing  to  David,  "  Of  the 
fruit  of  thy  Imdy  will  I  (.lehovah)  set  upon  lliy 
rArowf." 

It  18  on  this  account,  that,  throughout  llie  i^salms. 
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which  are  a  continiieil  prophecy  of  Uie  Messiah,  or 
<'hri»(,  He  is  einphulicully  designated  by  the  title 


of  *'  Kins:. 


"  Jehovali    is  King,  let   the  earth    he 


glad, — for  He  coraeth  to  judge  the  people,  and  in 
righteousness  to  judge  the  world.*'  So,  "  Why  do  the 
heathen  so  furiously  ragef  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stand  up  against  Jehovah,  and  against  His  Christ, 
(His  Anointed.)  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  shall 
laugh  them  to  scorn,  and  shall  speak  to  them  in 
His  wrath.  Vet  have  1  set  my  fCmg  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Ziun.  I  will  declare  the  decree,  whereof 
Jehovah  hath  said  unto  uie,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  1  begotten  Thee.  I  will  give  Thee  the 
heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  jtossession.  Be  wise,  now,  there- 
fore, O  ye  kings. — Serve  Jehovah  in  fe-ar. — Kiss  the 
Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  so  ye  perish  from  the 
right  way.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust 
in  Him." 

In  conformity  to  these  declarations,  it  is  after- 
wards said,  '^Jehovah  shall  accomplish  anew  thing 
in  the  eurlh  :  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man." 
'*  Jehovah  shall  give  you  a  sign  ; — Beliold,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel ;"  which  is,  God  with  us.  So  again, 
"Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given, 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder; 
and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Of  tlie  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end ;  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from 
henceforth,  even  for  ever.*'  So,  "Behold  the  da) s 
come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  1  will  raise  uiUo  David, 
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a  riglileous  Biuncli ;  and  a  King  shull  rcig^ii  and 
prosper,   and   shall   execute  judgment  and    juslke 
upon  Ihe  earth  : — And  this  is  the  name  whereby  He 
shall  he  callcil,  The  Lord  our  Ri^hteoustwxg."      So, 
in  Hosea,  God  sajs,'  "I  will  have  mercy  on  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  will  save  them  by  .lehovah,  their  God." 
So,  in  Isaiah,  "  V'e  are  My  witnesses,  saitb  Jehovah, 
and  My  servant  whom  1  have  chosen,  that  \e  may 
know  and   believe  Me,  and  understand   that    I    uni 
He;  before  Me  there  was  no  God  formed,  neitlur 
shall   there  be  after  Me: — I,  even   I,  am  Jehovah, 
and  beside  Me  there   is  no   Saviour.     Look   unto 
Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  1 
am  God,  and   there  is  none  else."     So,  in  Micah, 
"Thou  Bethlehem  Ephnttuh,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall 
He  come  forth  unto  Me,  that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  old,  from  ever- 
lasting;*'   and  it  is  remarkable,   that  this  was   the 
very  pi'ophecy  of  the  Messiah's  birth,  lo  tUiich  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  referred, 
in  their  official  answer  to  Herod.     Thus,  agnin,  "1 
have  raised    Him   up  in    righteousness,  and   I    will 
direct  all  His  ways.     He  shall  build  My  city,  and 
He  shall  let  go   My   captives ;   not   for   price  nor 
reward,  saith  the  Lord.     Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The 
labour  of  Egypt,  and  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  and 
of  the  Sabeans,  men   of  stature,  shall   come  over 
unto  Thee,  and  they  shall  be  Thine:  they  shall  come 
after  Thee;  in  chains  they  shall  come  over,  and  they 
shall  fall  down  unto  Thee  ;    they  shall  make  suppli- 
cation unto  Thee,  saying,  Swrc/jj/  God  it  in  Thee; 
and  tfierc  i*  none  ehe,  there  is  no  God." 

But,  as  it  ap|)ears  tliat  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour 
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of  the  world,  was  to  be  the  incarnate  Jehnvah  ;  so 
it  also  apiveat-s,  lliat,  in  onler  to  make  the  needful 
atonement.  He  was  to  he  rejecleti  and  cut  off  by 
an  ignominious  death  ;  though  He  was  to  arise  from 
the  grave,  without  seeing  corruption.  And,  in 
order  to  send  down  the  sjinrtifving  intluences  of 
the  Spirit,  He  was  to  reasoen«l  into  heaven,  in  the 
glory  whicfi  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was.  Thus,  acconling  to  Bishop  Lowth's 
translation,  it  is  said,  *'  He  was  tiespised  and  re- 
eled of  men.    We  thought  Hini^Mr/jciaif/// smitten, 

liitteo  of  God  and  arih<  ted  :  but  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  He  wsta  smillen  for  our  ini- 
quities ;  and  the  chasliseinent  by  which  our  peace 
is  effected,  was  hiid  upon  Him  ;  and  witti  His  stripes 
are  we  liealeil."  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all :  it  was  exacted,  and  He  was  macie 
answerable:  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from 
judgment:  He  made  His  grave  with  the  wicketl, 
and  with  the  rich  in  His  death;  or  rather.  His 
grave  wan  nppuintcd  willi  the  wicked  ;  but  tvith  the 
rich  was  His  tomb.  Though  He  liad  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  cleceit  in  His  moulli  ; 
yet  it  pleasetl  the  Lord  to  bruise  Hiin,  If  His 
soul   shall   make   a  pro[Hliatory  sacrifice.   He   shall 

ie  a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  da^s,  and  the 
'gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  His 
bunds,  or  the  travail  of  His  soul  He  shall  see  the 
fruit,  and  be  s<ilisHed.  By  the  knowledge  of  Him, 
iball  my  servant  justify  many  ;  for  the  punishment 
>f  their  iniquities  He  shall  bear.  Therefore,  will 
1  distribute  to  Him  the  many  for  firs  portion;  and 
llie  mighty  people  shall  He  share  for  His  spoil  ; 
bec^mse   He  (Miured   His  soul   out  unto  death,  uud 
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was  nunil>ereil  wilh  llie  l»'aiis«Tressors,  and  He  bore 
the   sins  of  many,  and  naade   intercession   I'ur  tli 
transgressors." 

In  Zcchariali,  Jefiotati  wys,  "  T\wy  shall  l//ok 
on  Me  tvhom  they  have  pierced ;  and  in  ihe  Pidalins, 
nhere  an  exact  description  of  the  crucifi.xion  i>* 
.given,  it  is  si»i<l,"They  pierced  my  hands  and  my 
feet  i  they  part  my  ((ai  inents  among  them,  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vestnre.  They  shake  their  headst, 
sa)in)>,  he  trns^led  in  Ciod,  thai  lie  nouhl  dehver 
him ;  let  Him  deliver  him,  if  He  noidd  have  him 
Cut  Thou  ;shall  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither 
suffer  Thy  Huly  One  to  see  coniipliou."  For  '' il 
Ava.s  not  possible  that  tiealh  should  hold  dominion 
*>vt  r  Him  ;  Iherefore,  He  liath  ascended  up  oit  high, 
He  halli  led  captivity  captive,  and  received  gifls  fur 
men,"  So,  in  Isaiah,  Jehovah  say>i,  "Thy  dead  men 
shall  live,  together  wUh  My  dead  body  shall  ihey 
arise:  Awake,  and  sing,  je  that  (h^ell  in  the  dust: 
for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herljs  ;  and  the  earili 
shall  cast  out  her  dead." 

thus,  it  evidently  appears  to  he  tlie  doctrine  of 
Ihe  Ltihle,  that  the  incarnate  Jehovah  nas  tu  he 
the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  the  Israel  of  God  ;  that  is, 
Ihe  Saviour  of  all  mankind  who  would  repent  an«l 
helicve.  In  full  explanation  of  this  grantl  sclicme 
of  mercy,  it  runs  thus,  in  Isaiah  :  *'  Now,  says  Je- 
hovah, that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be  His 
servant,  l«  bring  Jacob  again  to  Him  ;  though  Israel 
he  not  gathei'ed,  yet  shall  1  be  glorious  in  the  ejes 
of  Jehovah,  and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength. 
And  He  s;iid,  ll  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shunldesi 
he  My  servant,  to  niise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  aiul 
lo  restore  the  preserved  of  Ismel :  behold,  I  will 
give  Thee  for  a   light   to   the  iletdiles,   that    Thou 
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mttyest  be  My  stdvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Tbus  sailli  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and 
His  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiselh,  to 
him  whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of 
rulers :  Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall 
worship,  because  of  Jehovah  that  is  faithful,  and 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  He  shall  choose  thee." 
This  interpretation  can  by  no  means  be  called 
novel ;  for  it  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
Ibemselves  who  became  converts  to  Christianity,  as 
appears  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  ^ho,  s[)eaking  of 
bis  worshipping  Christ,  says,  "  After  the  manner 
which  they  call  heresy y  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my 
fiUhers.**  He  and  the  other  converts,  therefore, 
certainly  looked  on  Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Jehovah, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  Such  being  evidently  the 
dorirmey  a  doctrine  altogether  confirmatory  of  the 
oooTse  of  reasoning  into  which  we  were  previously 
led,  let  us  now  examine,  whether,  according  to  al4 
just  principles  of  evidence,  it  appears,  that  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine  has  been  supported  by  historical 
fkct.  Tliat  is,  first,  whether  Jehovah  ever  did  ap- 
pear to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  manner  that  this 
doctrine  supposes ;  and  secondly,  whether  He  ever 
did  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  and  appear  as  the 
Saviour  of  man,  in  fulfilment  of  His  promise. 


SECTION    XVI. 


UNDENIABLE  FACTS  PROVE  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  BIULE. 


A.8  lo  the  first,  the  fnct  in  allesled,  not,  as  \P 
generally  faiicieil,  merely  by  iVlose«,  hut  by  the 
uuited  testimony  and  natiunal  records  of  the  whole 
Jewish  people;  who,  at  the  time,  g-ave  to  places,  in 
which  God  so  appeared  to  them,  peculiar  and  allu- 
sive names,  which  they  Ihencelorward  retaiue<l,  us 
their  cumniou  designation ;  and  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  unless  the  ^ic(  of  God's  appearing  at 
■those  places  was  generally  believed,  and  was  meant 
to  be  thus  publicly  attested,  liut  there  is  an  histo- 
rical prpof,  which  seems  to  demonstrate,  that  God 
did  really  reveal  llim&elf  to  them,  by  the  name  of 
Jehovah  :  for  they  were  bound  together  in  society,  as 
one  people,  both  iu  their  civil  and  ecclcsiastiail 
jwlity,  by  an  express  covenant,  in  which  they  ple«lged 
their  allegiance  to  Him,  under  this  very  character  of 
Jehovah  their  Gud  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  He, 
as  their  God,  avouche<I  them  as  His  peculiar  people, 
and  covenanted  lo  bestow  on  them  every  couceiv- 
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mble  Messing,  nliile  lliey  were  obcdienl,  aiiJ  every 
Hiceivahle  {iinitslimeiit,  while  they  coiiliiiiied  rel)el- 
kvliich  peculiarly   diNtiiigiiisheil 
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Ihem  from  every  oilier  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earlb.  The  whole  norld,  excepting-  themselves, 
were  .sunk  in  atheiitm,  polytheism,  and  idolatry. 
The^  alone   worshipped    llie  God    of    heaven    and 

lb:  and  tlie  God  of  heaven  and  earth  kept  tbetn, 

a  separate  and  [>eculiai' people,  as  the  depusilaries 
of  His  oracles,  for  the  tulure  recluiniiug  of  mankind. 

That  they  did  live  under  the  peculiar  providence, 
an<l  blessing,  and  guvernmeut  of  Jehovah,,  as  slate«l 
in  their  laws  and  history,  is  undeniable  ;  for  several 
of  those  laws, — such  as  that  relating  to  llie  sabbatical 
year,  to  the  resort  of  all  the  males  Ibrice  in  the  3 ear 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  prohibition  of  cavalry,  and 
others, — would  have  been  certainly  ruinous  to  any 
nation,  not  secured,  as  llicj  were,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary providence,  ^'or  could  any  thing  have  inducetl 
Ibem,  at  the  Arst,  to  submit  to  their  burdensome  and 
liaziirdous  institutions,  or  to  repent,  and  return  l(k 
Ihem,  after  fors:iking  them,  but  a  certain  knowledge 
of  their  being  the  laws  which  God  Himself  had  given 
lo  them,  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  So  that  there  is  the 
most  complete  evidence,  both  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  genuine., — being  written  by  the 
pci'sons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  at  the  time 
tliey  profess  to  have  been  written ;  and  that  they  are 
autlienlic,  in  relating  matters  of  fact  as  they  really 
liappenc<i ;  and  possess,  in  consequence,  the  Divine 
authority  to  which  they  lay  claim. 

In  their  dispei'sinns,  and  in  their  captivities,  all 
which  were,  from  time  to  time,  urgently  foretold  to 
IS  what  was  to  come 
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peculiar  laws,  they  wtTC  still  united  Jo^ellier  as  one 
people, merely  by  this,  their  bond  ol' union  with  lliiii, 
as  Jehovah  their  God ;  which  cannot  be  accoiinled 
for,  If  there  were  no  particle  of  truth,  in  which  their 
covenant  with  Jehovah  was  originally  founded.  For 
national  customs  and  institutions,  pnuiiscti  by  a 
whole  people,  in  coinnienioralion  of  ]iublic  transar- 
lioiis,  at  and  from  the  very  moment  of  their  oivur- 
rence,  cannot  possibly  Ix;  founded  in  mistake  or 
falsehood.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  although  all 
other  pe«»ple  detested  the  Jews,  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  Jehovah,  as  the  one  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  yet  many  of  them  appear  to  have  bee>i  ac- 
quainted with  this  revealed  name  of  God,  and  to 
lifkve  mad<  Him  an  object  of  religious  worship  ;  while 
under  that  of  Jove,  or  some  other  corruption  of  the 
name,  it  spread  over  a  great  |>arl  of  the  world,  and 
|>ecame  mixed  up  w  ith  the  poly  theism  of  the  age. 

But,  independently  of  this  national  attestation  to 
the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  authenticity  can 
be  establisheil,  on  llie  severest  stMUitiny.  The  writers 
thereof  had  a  perfect  knowIe<lgc  of  the  subject  which 
they  relate ;  and  their  raontl  character,  though  ri- 
gidly tried,  has  never  been  impeached.  They  were, 
mostly,  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded  ;  and 
those  which  they  did  not  sec,  they  derived  from  tbe 
most  ctrtain  evidence,  and  drew  from  the  puresi 
sources.  And  yet,  if  a  man  could  record  npthing 
but  what  he  sees,  history  woidd  Ih*,  in  a  great  mea> 
sure,  useless.  \Ve  owe  much  to  the  integrity  of 
others:  and  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  society 
is  built,  justly  requires  our  assent  to  events  which 
bave  long  passeil,  or  which,  if  cotcmporaries,  are  yel 
distant.  But  Moses  had  a  ciiief  concern  in  all  the 
transactions  related  iu  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pen- 
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Uteiich.  Every  tiling  was  done  so  enlirely  nmler 
his  eye  aiul  ro^rnizuiice,  that  it  might  be  called  the 
history  of  his  life  and  time. 

As  lo  the  hook  of  Genesis,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
Peotateuih,  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  the  facts 
therein  recorikd.  For,  independently  of  inspiration, 
he  had  public  and  private  records  and  Iradilioii. 
From  Adam  to  Noah,  there  was  but  one  man  ne- 
cessary to  the  correct  transmission  of  llic  history  of 
a  period  of  1656  years.  In  like  manner,  Sliem  con- 
nected Noah  with  Abraham, — Isaac  connected  Abra- 
ham with  Joseph, — and  Amrani  connected  .lo}>epIi 
with  Mo><es.  If,  lliereforc,  the  facts  recorded  in 
tJcnesis  had  no  c»ther  authority  than  such  Iradilion, 
il  would  stand  on  a  foun<lation  of  credibility  snpc- 
)ior  to  that  of  any  other  history  extant. 

It  appears  also,  from  several  passages,  thai  moiin- 
ments,  or  records  of  former  times,  were  referred  to  ; 
8uch  as  the  book  of  Jaslier,  and  others.  Nor  is  it 
unreasonaiile  to  suppose,  that  anilienltc  accounts 
were  kept  in  the  patriarclial  families,  of  God's 
dealings  with  them  ;  which  thus  became  a  sine 
roundalion,  on  which  is  buill  Ibe  [irogressive  scheme 
of  the  patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  religion. 

The  most  distinguished  writers  of  [»agaii  an- 
li<|uily  have  given  their  testimony  in  favour  of 
iMoses.  His  being  the  lawgiver  of  (he  Jews,  is 
mentioned  as  an  undisputed  fact,  by  Manilho,  the 
Ei^yplian,  who  was  lli^h  Priest  of  llclitipniis,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplnis;  an4l  who  took 
Ihe  materials  of  his  history  of  that  country,  from 
the  sacred  inscriptions  on  the  pillars  of  Heimes 
Trismigistus,  who,  by  many,  is  thought  to  have 
been  Moses  himself,  lie  is  also  ineiiHoued  as  the 
Jewislk  lawgiver,   by  Diodonis  Siculus,   who  look 
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«ikI  the  [)iopiiets  Isaifth,  Jeremiaii,  Danii-I,  ami 
ullieis,  —  tilliev  lelule  tran^aitioiis  of  wliiib  Ihey 
were  eye-witnesses,  or  refer  to  |Mililii  docuniciils. 
And  their  writings  were  so  approve*!  I»y  their  rowii- 
hyrneii,  nolwtthstaiiHin^  the  sins  therein  laid  (n 
their  charg^e,  that  they  were  pre.serveil  with  the 
n»ost  religious  care,  by  tht'  piihhe,  and  thus  f>eraine 
the  (niexceplionable  testimony  of  llie  whole  nation. 
We  have,  then,  an  uiie(((ialh'd  prcKjf  of  the  farty 
that  Jehovah  did  really  appear  to  tlie  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  carry  on  a  theoiralic  government  among 
them,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

Some  of  the  texts  which  have  JK-en  cited  will 
prove,  Jjeyond  doubt,  that  (iod's  revealinp;^  Him- 
self by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  was  a  revelation  iA' 
Himself,  as  Gixl  the  Redeemer,  or  as  God  mani- 
fest thronirh  the  Methalor.  Hut,  to  strengthen  this 
conrhisjon,  let  ns  obs(.>rve,  that,  immediately  after 
the  fall,  the  Lord  took  skins  of  beasts  to  clotho 
man  ;  though  there  had  yet  been  no  natnral  death, 
nor  any  |>ermission  to  slay  them  for  food.  And, 
when  expostulating  with  Cain,  the  Lord  sfieaks  to 
iiini  of  a  sin-otl'ering,  as  the  wor<l  means,  when 
rightly  translated.  Sacrifices,  therefore,  nnist  have 
been  established  ;  and  <lean  an<l  unclean  beasts 
are  mentioned  to  Noah,  as  distinctions  i>rcviou.sly 
well  known.  Nay,  the  order  to  take  the  clean  into 
Ihe  ark  by  sevens,  while  the  unclean  were  to  be 
taken  only  by  {lairs,  can  he  accounted  for,  only,  by 
the  former  being  demanded  for  sacrifice.  Now,  if 
such  sacrifices  were  not  ]uefigurativc  of  the  great 
iBcrifice  of  the  Mediator,  we  can  atlncli  no  meanii»|^ 
at  all  to  them,  it  is  thr  dear  design  of  the  Sacrwl 
Writers,  to  niriilr,ile,  ihal  sacri(i«'e,  as  well  nmler 
I l)c  patriarchal  as  \h^  ,l»»ish   disprns^^fion.  nas  ihus 
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typical  aiitl  allusive.  The  very  first  inin<lev  lliat 
was  cnininilletl,  was  occasioned  by  l'«al  very  raiise. 
Al»el  believed  in  Jcliovali ;  Ihal  is,  as  the  rodeemiug 
God.  He  confestsed  llie  siiirnlnesa  of  his  nature^ 
lhnu|Sjh  his  deeds,  we  must  rcm^^mber,  were  righleoiia; 
and  he  oft'ered  a  sacrifice  of  atonement,  acknow- 
ledging his  sinfniness,  and  shewing  hi^*  faith  in  tlie 
Messiah  that  was  lo  come,  lie,  tlierefore,  wan  Irnly 
H  Christian  :  thai  is,  n  l>eliever  i4i  (he  future  Christ, 
in  whose  human  nature  Jehovah  wi\s  to  be  mani- 
fested. This  is  eviitenlly  the  meanins^  of  lh:il  pass- 
age, which  says,  "  By  faith  Abel  oHered  unlo  (Jod 
a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain  ;"  and  also 
of  that  which  says,  "  liy  faith  Moses  esteemed  ihe 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  lreasui*e9 
of  Kgypt." 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner 
faith  could  have  been  exerle*!,  nor  lo  whal  obie<'t 
it  could  have  been  directed,  unless  it  was  direrled 
lo  some  divine  promise.  But  no  divine  promise 
18  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  -<is  made  to  mankind, 
except  through  the  Redeemer.  Aliel,  therefore, 
roust  fiave  believed  in  the  future  existencr,  and 
efficacious  interference,  of  that  Redeemer,  "llie  seed 
of  ihe  woman, '^  who  w.is  to  bruise  the  head  of  Ihe 
•erpenl ;  and,  in  this  faith  and  hope,  he  performed 
sncli  acts  of  worshij)  as  Gud  had  enjoined.  It  is 
incredible,  that  Abel  devised  this  rile,  as  an  act  of 
rehgion ;  nor  can  we  see  how  he  would  be  ac- 
cepleil  in  any  act,  besides  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sacrifices  were 
(hen  divinely  inslituteil,  ami  that  they  were  typical 
of  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

But  Cain.  «h(»sp  deeds  were  evil,  would  not  admit 
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Ilis  owit  siiirulness ;  wliirh  has  ever  been  the  case 
with  all  who  reject  a  MeiHator.  He  acknowledged 
GcmI  Almif^hty,  Jis  the  Creator,  or  as  tlie  Governor; 
but  he  l»elieve«l  not  in  the  system  of  redemption  : 
that  is,  he  was  a  deist.  He,  therefore,  refused  to 
sacrifice  ;  though  he  oficred  an  offering  of  p:ratilnde 
from  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  God  had  not 
respect  unto  it ;  thonyh  He  had  unto  the  sacrifice 
of  Ahel.  This  shews,  not  only  what  was  the  origin, 
and  what  tlie  meaning-  of  sacrifices,  but  also  what 
was  the  thing  intended  to  he  siji^nifiecl  by  the  re- 
vealed name  of  Jehovah  :  and  also  the  fact,  that  God 
did  thus  actually  reveal  Himself;  of  which,  if  the 
existence  of  sacrifices  is  not  an  evidence,  they  are 
alluiicther  unmeaning,  and  exist  tfnoughonl  the 
world,  \i  ithout  any  assignable  cause.  Nor  can  any 
reason  be  given,  why  so  bardetisome  and  expen- 
sive a  rite  should  spread,  and  be  pmctised  over  the 
whole  earth,  unless  man  luul,  from  some  primitive 
revelation,  been  led  to  ofler  up  a  vicarious  atone- 
tnent,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  merited 
coiidemiialiuu,  and  as  a  prertgnration,  (though,  per- 
haps, not  by  himself  unclerstootl,)  of  thai  great 
sacrifice  of  atonement,  made  by  tlie  Mediator  on 
behalf  of  all  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  rorvnnnis.  The  Hist 
covenant  that  ever  existed,  «as  made  between  */<•- 
Iiovah  and  the  oflender  Adam.  Jehovah  promises 
that  '*  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  brnise  the 
serpent's  head,  though  the  serpent  shall  brnise  his 
heel.**  In  tliese  words,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman," 
the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  prnmis€Hl, — 
at  the  same  time  that  His  death  is  foreluld,  by 
Satan's  "bruising  his  heel;" — though  foretobi  in 
words  which  shew  thee^il  to  be  so  tvmpurari/,  when 
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oompart'd  with  lliat  ilestruction  wliich  is  im|ilied 
in  •'  iMiiisiiiu;'  the  bead,"  as  if  to  declare  llial  dealli 
could  iiol  |)ossil)ly  have  doiniiiion  over  Mim. 

Even  if  sacrifices  were  not,  at  that  very  time, 
instituted, — ^^hich  seems  probable;  jet  the  covenant 
itself  waa  written  in  characters  of  blood.  For  the 
death  of  the  l»eing  who  confirmetl  the  covenant  was 
foretold.     This  explains   what  St.   Punl  means,  in 

Hebrews  ix,  16,  17.  On  yap  ita^ttKn  Oayany  ayaynit 
ftpfoOui  Tu  ItaQtfityH,      SmOriKt)  yap  tiri   ftxpotc  fttl^ata'  tirtt  fttf- 

voTt  KTxwt'  ort  it]  V  ciadffuvos.  "  For  wlicrc  such  a  cove-, 
nant  is,  there  must  also  necessarily  be  the  death  of 
him  by  whom  the  covenant  is  confirmetl. — For  the 
covenant  is  of  force  after  he  is  dead,  or  is  ratified 
by  death  ; — whereas  it  is  of  no  strength,  while  he 
by  whom  it  is  confirmed  liveth.*'  How,  otherwise, 
but  in  allusion  to  the  Jtrst  covenant,  can  it  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  anciently,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Uomer  and  other  old  writere,  every  covenant,  amoni*^ 
all  kinds  of  people,  was  transacted  in  this  form, — 
*' not  tPtthout  blood ;^' — being^  actually  confirmed 
by  the  death  of  some  victim,  to  ratiftf  the  covenant"* 
And  yet  there  is  no  sort  of  connexion,  even  in  idt-a, 
between  a  victim,  and  the  niakinj^  of  a  covenant; 
so  as  to  draw  men  easily,  much  less  generally,  into 
such  a  practice.  But  the  Jirst  covenant  actually  did 
relate  to  the  death  of  Him,  who  was  to  confirm  the 
covcnajit,  by  consenting  to  be  slain  for  all  men; — 
■wfOiA  this  probably  was  represented  by  an  nctmd 
Micrifice: — and,  therefore,  future  covenants  retained 
\\\e  form  of  a  dealh,  by  always  sacrificing  a  victim, 
in  confirmation.  And  this  form  was,  at  the  same 
lime,  creative  of  the  most  solemn  obligation  In  both 
porties,  by  its  being:  a  direct  appeal  lo  the  Lord  of 
heaven  an«l  earth.     All  these  considcra lions  confirm 
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US  ill  tile  belief,  llial  .lehovali  dUl  innnifesl  Himself, 
Hi  ihe  lime,  and  in  the  maiuici'  recorded  in  I  lie 
anrieut  Soriplures. 

In  taking  o  cursory  view  of  God's  providential 
dealings,  as  recoiiJed  in  the  Bilde,  we  perceive 
that  a  !?ieat  part  of  the  proof  of  the  aulhentirity 
of  thai  book,  and  of  the  proof  thai  the  accounts 
contained  in  il  are  of  divine  revelation  and  ap- 
poiiilnieiit,  depends  on  the  Irulh  of  other  malters 
of  fad,  which  are  of  very  ancient  date.  We,  who 
live  at  so  great  a  distance  of  lime,  cannot  bul 
wish  to  be  well  satisfied  «helher  we  are,  or  are 
not,  under  a  moral  obligation  to  believe  these  ac- 
counts. And  this  is  the  more  needful  ;  because 
many,  who  would  be  shocked,  if  their  title  to  tlie 
name  of  Ciiristiaiis  were  doubli^l,  are  yet  so  incon- 
sistent, and  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  only  real 
fotnidation  of  Christianity,  as  to  look  on  the  Old 
Testament  as  Utile  belter  than  a  collection  of 
pious   faljles. 

It  is  happy,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  settle  the 
convi<:tions  of  those  who  relish  not  a  long  course 
of  pi'olound  investigation,  it  has,  with  singular  sii- 
gacily,  been  observe<l,  by  Leslie,  in  his  "  Short 
Method  with  a  Deist,"  (or,  perhaj»8,  rather  by  the 
pious  Ilobcrt  Nelson,  who  has  the  very  same  argii- 
ment,  in  his  "Fasts  and  Festivals,"  and  who  was 
somewhat  the  older  man,  and  probably  the  older 
writer  of  the  two,)  that  there  aie^wr  iWm,  which, 
where  they  all  concur,  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
that  malters  of  fact  should  be  false. 

First,  It  is  needful  that  the  matter  of  fact  be  such, 
as  that  men's  outward  senses  may  he  judges  of  ii. 

SecomlUf,  That  it  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face  of 
the  world. 
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Thirdly,  Tlial  not  only  puUlic  inonninents  he 
kepi  jij  iiuMiHHy  of  it,  but  that  lliere  \ie  soHie  oiit- 
waril  arlion  to  be  f»erfornieil. 

Fuurthh/,  Thai  siicli  inoinniieiils,  and  such  actions 
and  oUsetvances,  l)e  iiisli tilled,  and  do  commence 
from  the  very  time  that  the  matter  of  fad  was  done. 

The  Bret  two  rules  make  it  impossible  that  suoii 
matter  could  be  im|)osed  ii|K>n  men  taken  such 
matter  w;w  saxUi  to  be  done ;  l>ecause  every  man's 
eyea  and  seni<e»  cuuld  contradict  it.  And  the  last 
tno  rules  make  it  impossible  that  such  matter  of 
fact  should  be  invente<l  some  time  ttfier,  and  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  after  uaes;  because,  when- 
ever sucli  matter  of  fact  came  to  be  invented,  if  not 
only  monuments  were  said  to  remain  of  it,  but  like- 
wise public  actions  and  olwervances  were  consiantly 
used,  errr  since  the  matler  of  fact  was  said  lo  be 
d(»ne,  ihe  devvit  iniisl  be  detrcled,  because  of  «o  such 
monuments  appearing-;  and  by  the  experience  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  must  know  that 
no  such  actions  or  observances  were  used  by  them. 
Therefore,  in  illustration  of  the  first  two  rules,  no 
man  could  persuade  the  people  of  London,  that  he 
yesterday  divided  Ihe  Thames,  and  carried  them  all, 
men,  women,  an<l  children,  over  on  dry  land  ;  be- 
cause they  could  every  one  contradict  it,  as  a  noto- 
rious falsehooil.  And,  in  illustration  of  ihe  last 
Iwro  rules,  no  one  could  deceive,  by  inventing  a  story 
uf  a  thing  being:  done  a  thousand  \ears  ago,  of  which 
a  part  was,  that  every  man,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
jears,  had  a  joint  of  his  little  finger  cut  oflf;  and 
that  every  man  in  the  nation  did  want  a  joint  of 
his  little  Hnger,  as  a  custom  observed  without  inter- 
in  memory  of  such  matter  of  fact 
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It  is  iin)>o5iAible  it  immiM  )»<■  hrlipve*] ;  heraiisp  rvrry 
one  cuiikli  roiilradicl  it,  »»  U>  tlio  mark  of  riittiii^ 
off  a  joihl  of  (he  iitig^er:  and  that  part  of  the  fart 
l>eing'  false,  woiih)  demoiistrale  the  whole  lo  he 
false,  Tliese  four  rules  uiav  he  applie<l  fo  ihe  chief 
passages  in  the  .le«  j.«<li  liislory. 

'Hie  passover  Maa  iiisM  in  led  hy  Jehovah  Himself, 
when  the  first-horn  of  Egypt  were  slain,  and  the 
Israelites  all  save*!.  Tlie  whole  people  were  wit- 
nesses ctf  the  uiirarle ;  aiifl  the  anntial  solemnity  was 
histittiled  at  the  very  lime,  to  comtneiiiorale  it.  To 
the  passag'e  at  the  lied  Sea,  the  whole  people  were 
witnesses  ;  and  ihat  hymn  was  then  oom|K)sed.  and 
sung  hy  them  all,  which  was  kept,  and  iisetl  as  a 
leslimoiiral  of  it,  hy  their  rhildren.  Of  the  giving 
of  the  law,  at  mount  Sinai,  the  fea.«t  of  Pentecost 
was  a  perpetual  memorial  ;  iis  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles was  a  rommemonition  of  their  flwelling  in 
lenLs,  during  tlieir  miraculous  journey  in  the  wilder- 
ne«t9.  And,  as  to  the  hiiilding  of  the  ark  and 
lahernacle,  on  which  the  clond  rested,  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law  were  deposited,  and  in  which 
the  manna  and  other  evidences  of  God's  miraculous 
interpositions  were  so  long  preserved  ;  the  circum- 
stances of  these  things  were  so  interwoven  with 
the  public  history  and  private  knowletlge  of  all  the 
people,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  to  invent 
them.  The  establishment  of  their  whole  religious 
worship,  in  all  its  burdensome  solemnity  ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation ;  the  peculiar  care  in  preserviug,  reading, 
aud  observing  the  law  ;  the  attestation  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  ihe  existence  of  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
Lord's  presence;  the  covenant  with  God,  and  its 
soJetMn    renewals;    the   wonderful    performance    of 
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tlial  covenndt,  oti  (iod's  \mvl  ;  anil  llie  exlniordinarv 
|Mvservati<»ii  of  ihcir  ^••;llo;^lo;4ie^<, — i*liewiii<<:,  in  »o 
IMftiliar  a  luaiiiier,  llie  vtrv  persons  of  e;nli  fainily 
who  were  the  witnesses  lo  each  sturessive  uiiraele  ; 
U»ifelher  with  the  various  inslilu lions,  feasls,  cere- 
iiiotiieii,  and  laws,  of  thai  peruHar  people ;  are  a 
demonstrative  pioof,  tiinl  .lohovah  tlid  maiiifes't  Him- 
self to  tiiein,  as  coinmeaiorated  in  those  various 
solemnities.  For  such  care  to  keep  up  Ihe  memory 
aiid  evidence  of  fuels,  has  not  its  parallel  in  the 
world  besides;  and  could  not  have  been  contrived 
for  any  sinister  purpose,  by  any  human  forextght. 
And,  as  they  atford  this  proof  during  Ihcir  mira- 
culous preservation  ;  so  are  lliey,  to  this  day,  in  their 
disper8ions,  and    preservation   as  a  distinct    jieople, 

standing'  miracle  ;  proving^  the  truth  of  such  ancient 
inunifestalions  to  them,  by  this  fulfilmeul  of  the 
prophecies;  which  said,  that,  on  llieir  rejecting  the 
iMessiah,  who  wiui  Jehovah  their  Righteousness,  He 
would  also  reject  them,  and  scatter  them  from  pne 
end  of  the  earth  unto  another ;  hut  that,  m  lien  lliey 
would  return  unto  Ilim,  their  God,  lie  Mould  have 
compassion  on  them,  and  gather  them  from  all  na- 
tions whither  He  had  scattered   them. 

It  has  been  well  asked,  by  Forbes,  l.ord  President 
of  the  Court  of  .Session,  "  What  could  lend  more  to 
per|>etuale  the  memory  of  any  event,  than  to  deliver 
a  whole  people  from  slavery ;  to  publish  laws  most 
crtrfwrdinnri/ ;  and  to  put  them  in  tcritinff^  with  a 
peculiar  covenant  for  their  observance,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  alphabetic  writing  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world  i  To  make  the 
tenure  of  land  depend  on  the  original  division 
among  those  men  who  were  the  wittiessfs  to  the 
tuiruclcjt,  and  on  [n'oximity  of  relation,  by  descent 
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from  them  ;  to  appoint  a  return  of  land  every  fiflielli 
year,  so  as  to  give  perpetual  oconsion  to  canvass 
tliose xlescenls ;  and  to  select  a  whole  Irilie,  who  were 
to  be  gnardians  of  the  law,  but  were  debarred  from 
any  portion  in  the  land  ;  living  only  on  the  rontrihu- 
tions  from  the  other  tribes?'^  Nothing  co\dd  keep 
up  the  belief  of  the  law,  if  this  did  not ;  nor  could 
its  belief,  under  such  circumstances,  possibly  arise 
fi"om  imposture;  because  all  these  means,  for  the 
proof  of  tlie  truth,  are  so  many  checks  against  the 
possibility  of  imposition.  And  if  such  imposition 
be  pretended,  let  it  be  shewn  when  it  was  that  it 
took  place. 

Could  the  people  have  been  persuaded  by  an  im- 
postor, that  they  were  told  by  their  fathers,  and  they 
by  theirs,  that  the  law  was  so  given,  if,  in  feet,  they 
were  not  told  so  ;  or  that  they  had  continually  worn 
certain  passages  of  the  law  by  way  of  frontlets,  if 
they  had  not  done  sot  Could  they  have  been  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  all  the  capital  punishments 
mentioned  in  the  law,  unless  their  fathers  had  done 
so, — urgeil  by  the  present  authority  and  terror  of 
Jehovah  Himself*  Could  the  people  have  been  per- 
suaded, that  they  had  kept  exact  genealogies,  to 
entitle  them  to  the  inheritance,  and  to  the  promised 
blessings,  if,  in  fact,  they  had  not  done  sol  Could 
they  believe  tliat  they  had  kept  the  various  pass- 
overs,  and  other  solemnities,  commemorative  of  the 
events  they  relate  to,  unless  they  had  really  done  sol 
Could  they  have  been  imposed  on,  to  receive  a  forged 
ark  and  tabernacle,  and  a  complete  service  for  the 
temple,  as  coming  from  Gk>d,  through  Moses,  unless 
an  ark  and  service  had  come  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors? Would  they  have  submitted  to  their  heavy 
payments  of  (ilhes  and  ofTcrings,  upon  the  suggesUoni 
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of  any  iiiiposlor t  or  would  llie  liihe  of  Levi  have 
8ul>niiUed  to  remain  iiicapahlc  of  uiiy  porlioti,  oil 
any  aulliorily  losis  llian  divine f  Could  tbe  book 
of  the  law,  once  consigned  to  the  Leviles,  and  pro- 
und^-aled  llirong^hout  the  nation,  be  lost,  so  as  to 
^^ive  room  for  a  forj^ed  onef  or  could  a  forged  one 
be  put  on  the  people,  as  delivered  to  the  Leviles, 
by  Moses,  if  none  sjich  had  ever  existed  1  Or  could 
any  impostor  have  dared  to  hold  out  su«li  liireats 
against  the  people,  or  to  deuouace  such  dreudfid 
uialedictions  agitinst  them  ?  They  who  did  this, 
did  it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  as  the  Jews  theoi- 
selves  confess. 

Tlie  law  conld  not  h;ive  been  forged  before  the 
days  of  David;  because  the  space  of  four  hutidrcd 
yeara  was  loo  short  for  the  forjfctling  of  the  real 
history  of  the  nation,  and  the  forj^iiig  of  another,  to 
be  receivetl  by  a  people  whose  genealogy  was  so 
fixed,  and  whose  time,  as  we  shall  see,  when  we 
treat  of  chronology,  was  so  e\a<'tty  tueajjured.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  forj,retl  afler  the  time  of  David, 
unless  we  suppose  the  whole  history  of  the  nation, 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  prophecies,  to  be 
cue  entire  fiction  ;  because  they  all  bear  inuncdiale 
relation  to  the  law.  lint  the  anxieties  t»f  the  Jews 
who  returned  from  the  ca[)tivily,  to  rebuild  tbe 
teoiple,  and  restore  their  service,  shews  it  could 
not  be  a  tiction.  Some,  who  lived  to  return,  saw 
both  temples  ;  so  thai  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that 
llieir  history,  and  the  service  of  their  temple,  could 
be  a  Hctioti,  fabricated  before  that  period :  and, 
after  that  |K"riod,  their  history  became  so  well 
known;  Ihcir  8a<reil  Writings  so  generally  trans- 
la  led  ;  and  their  tenaciousncss  of  their  laus  and 
ciutonis  has  continued    so   rcmarkaljle ;   that   tiicic 
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lis  no  groiiiul  for  snspecliiiiaf,  llial  a  false  liislrtiy-i 
Mixs  forj^eil,  aiul  pnl  on  thetn,  al  aii>  periotJ  lalei 
timn  llieir  letiini.  Tliere  seems,  therefore,  to  he 
decisive  proof,  llial  no  such  forj^ery  could  have 
taken  plare,  at  any  lime.  If  so,  there  is  romplcl* 
evideiiie  of  the  divhnh/  of  the  Jewish  itislilntion. 
And  this  uifives  demonstrative  proof  of  the  trnJl 
of  Cfiristianity  ;  hecaiise  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Jeu'ish  law  point  to  Clirist,  as  their  fnlfilinent, 
and  Imve  ilieir  tompktion  only  in  the  ^osjiel. 

It  has  been  ohjecled  to  the  credihility  of  the 
Mhole  of  this  histt>ry  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  that 
the  very  desiyii  of  it  was  utnvo'thy  of  Go«l ;  am 
thai  the  laws  v\liirh  were  enacted,  were  furh  as 
could  ntit  lie  supposed  to  have  come  from  Him, 
lint  no  notion  can  he  worse  founded.  The  fac{ 
vas  this: — The  whole  world  had  forgotten  the  find 
•iho  niatle  them,  an<l  Inriied  lo  the  most  immoral 
and  inhnman  superstitions.  They  were  so  tenerajly' 
besotted  in  jyiiorance,  as  to  iina»^ine,  that  the  hles>ti> 
ing's  of  life  were  in  the  entire  disposal  of  suljor- 
dinate  heings,  or  demons,  who  presided  over  parti- 
cular countries,  and  whom  they   \\orsnif>pe«l  as  the 

[arbiters  of  g^ood  and  ill  fortune. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  remarked,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr;l 
Lowman,    wljose  views,    like    Lord    Forhfs's.   wer 
eidarji;ed    hy    legal,   as   well   as   theological    studies,' 
that  the  desi][ni   of  rescuing;  the  w<irld  from   Iheir 
barbarous  idolatries,  was  worthy  of  the  Gwi  of  the 

Itvhole  earth,  who  declared,   that  He  alone  wa.s   ihej 
Author  of  every  blessing  in  this  life,  or  in  the  ne.\t«^ 

[|ind  that  no  service  was  acceptable  lo  Him,  but  lo 
do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  Malk  humbly  will 

ftiod.     He  chose,   therefore,  a  peculiar  family,  and' 
patabiished  a   pure   theocracy,    Milli    the  design    of 
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.iiiakin:^:  llieiii  a  holy  (>eo|j|e  l<>  Hiiii^^elf,  iii$  exclusively 
Ltiieir   pei'uliar  Ciud.     He,   llierefori.-,  avonctmi  tlieni 

to  he  i{i8  |>eo|)le ;  atid  they  suleruiily  avoiurhed  lliinl 
lo  he  their  God  :   and  He  proiiiisetl,  if   Ihey  were] 

ihedieiit,  to  hk-ss  Iheiii  in  all  tliey  set  Lheir  haiuLs  to. 
his  snlemii    Irctnsuctioii    Una  heeii    truly  called,  the 
^original    compact   and    charier   of  the   Jewish    coii-] 
slilutioii.      And    the   inlenlion  of  it   was,  that,  aij 
Jehovah   was  the  Sovereiji^n  of  the   whole  universe, 
if  the}  would  receive  Hitn  as  such,  an<l  acknowletlg^e 
Him  as  their  Lord  and   Kiu<^ ;  ohey  the  laivs  which 
He  should  appoint,  and  keep  themselves  hoiu   the 
idolatries    of  other   nations ;    then,    ihougli   all    the 
nations  of  the  earth  arc  under  His  care  and  provi- 
dence;   yet,  as  they   had  all  turned  from  Him,  the 
Jewish    nation   should    receive    His   immediate  and 
peculiar  hiessing's,  as  a  proof'  lo  iheinsehes  and  to 
others,  of  His  un'wersal  sucerfignli/.      liut  that,  if 
they   t'orsnok   their  covenant,  the  peculiar  auger  of 
Jehovah  should  be  agaiusl  them,  to  bring  on   them 
ail   the  curses  thai  are   written  in   the  book.     And 
this,    both   as  to  the  blessing's  and  llie  curses,   was 
j)eculiarly  wise;    because  it    was  an   actual  demon- 
sti-ation  to  the  whole  world,  that  their  form  of  go- 
veinujent  was  established  by  God;  and  shewed,  both 
to  them,  and  to  llie  other  uatituis,  ihat  the  blessing^s 
and   the  evils  of  life,  were   not  in    the  disjjosal  of 
demons  and  idols,    but  of    the   God  of  tiie  whole 
earth  ;  who  thus  made  rewards   for   obedience,  and 
punishments  for  disobedience,   the   umtives   to  true 
religion,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  the  encourage- 
ment to  idolatry. 

That  such  was  the  (lesif^n,  and  such  the  ncccssUff 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  is  evident,  trom  what 
happened  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews,  in  the  land 
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of  Judaea,  after  the  greater  pari  of  the  nation  had 
been  carrietl   away   into   Babjion.      Ilie   LortI  said 
to  them,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "Go  ye  not  into 
Egypt.     If  ye  will  abide  in  this  land,  1  will  huild 
you  up.     Be  not  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for 
1  am  with  you,  to  save  }ou.     Know,  certainly,  that 
[-1  have  adQionished  you  this  day.     Ve  shall  die  by 
•the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence,  in 
the  place  whither  ye   desire   to   j^^o  and   sojourn,*' 
But  they  obeyed  not   the   voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
came  to   Tahpanhes,  in  Egypt.     Tliere  again  the 
Lord  said  to  them,  ^'  1  will  send,  and  lake  my  ser- 
vant   Nebuchadrezzar,   king    of   Babylon,    and    set, 
his  throne  on  these  stones ;  and  when  he  cometh, 
he  shall  smite  the  land  of  Eg>pt,  and  deliver  such 
[us  are  for  death,  to  death  ;  and  such  as  are  for  cap. 
livity,  to  captivity  ;    and  such  as  are  for  the  sword^ 
to   the  sword.      He  shall   array   himself  with   the 
land   of  Egypt,  as  with  a  garment.     He  shall  break 
the  images  of  Beth-shemesh  ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
gods  of  the   Egyptians   shall  he  burn  with  fire.'*, 
Again:    "  Ye   have  seen   all    the   evil    that    I    hav« 
brought  on   Jerusalem,  and    the  cities   of  Judali  i^ 
I3ehold,  this  day  they  are  a  desolation,  because  of 
their  wickethiess,  in  that  they  went  to  burn  inceiise, 
vnd  to  serve  other  gods.     Howbeit,  1  sent  you  all 
my  servants,  the  prophets,  saying,  Ob,  do  not  this 
abominable  thing  that  \  hate !     But  they  hearkened 
tool;  wherefore,   my   fury  was  poured  forth.     And 
now,  Why  commit  ye  this  great  evil  against  your 
I  own  souls,  to  cut  off  mau,  woman,  and  suckling,  ou|J 
)of  Judah;  in  that  ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath,  with 
the  works  of  your  hands,  buming  incettse  unto  other 
\gO(lSy  in  the  land  of  Egypt?    'riierefore,  I  will  set 
f<m^  face  against  you  for  evil,  and  ye  shall  all  bo 
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consumed  in  Uie  land  of  Ej^vpl."  Then  Ihey  all 
said,  "  As  for  the  word  lliou  liast  spoken  inilo  iis,  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto 
thee}  but  xce  will  certainly  do  whalever  thing' 
gr>eth  forth  out  of  our  own  mouthy  to  hum  incense 
unto  tfte  qtteen  of  hcaveti,  and  to  )iour  out  drink 
otTerin^s  unto  her,  as  we  have  done  in  the  cities 
of  Jtidah  ;  for  ttien  had  we  plenty  of  victuaU,  and 
were  well,  and  saw  no  evil,  iJut  since  we  left  off 
to  bum  incense  lo  the  queen  of  heaven,  we  have 
wanted  all  things."  Then  Jeremiah  s«\id,  "The  in- 
cense that  ye  burnt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  did  not 
the  Lord  remember  it?  Therefore  is  your  land  a 
desolation  :  and  because  ye  have  burnt  incense, 
therefore  is  this  evil  tiappened  to  yon,  as  at  this  day. 
Moreover,  sailh  llie  Lord,  ye  will  surely  perform 
your  vows,  to  hum  incense.  Therefore,  behold,  I  have 
Bworn  by  my  ^reat  name,  that  my  name  shall  no 
m(»re  he  nanietl  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah, 
in  all  the  land  of  E<|fypt,  saying,  the  Lord  God  Itveth. 
But  1  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  fo<« 
good:  and  all  shall  be  consumed,  until  there  bean 
cud  of  Ihem.  Yet  a  small  number  shall  escape ;  and 
all  the  renuiant  of  Judah,  that  are  in  the  land  of 
Eg:} pt,  shall  know  whose  word  shall  stand,  mine  or 
theirs.  And  this  shall  be  a  si^'^n  unto  yoci,  that  | 
will  punish  you  in  this  place.  Behold,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his 
cjiemies;  as  I  gave  Zcdekiah,  king  of  Judah."  "But 
fear  not  thou,  O  my  servant  Jacoh,  nor  be  dismayetl 
O  Israel ;  for  1  will  *ive  Ihee  from  afar  ofl',  and  thy 
seed  from  the  laud  of  their  captivity;  and  Jacob  shall 
return,  and  be  in  rest,  and  none  shall  make  iiini 
afraid.  For  1  will  make  a  a  full  end  (fall  the  nations, 
« hither  I  have  driven  ihce;  hut   1  will  not  make  a 
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,Jnll  end  »f  thee,  luit  correct  thee  in  measure  ;  jel 
Mill  I  nut  leave  thee  wholly  unpunished.** 

In  answer  tu  thb  view  uf  llie  desig'ti  uiid  necessity 
of  the  lljeocralic  ^oventmeiit,  it  lius  l>eeii  said,  tltal 
idolatry  wiis  a  mere  harmless,  speculative  error,  ai.d 
rec]iiired  dot  this  ii)ter]tositioii.  liul  no  luislake  ran 
be  greater;  for  idolatry  led  to  the  greatest  uracil (-al 
evils, — to  the  entire  corruption  of  the  essential  (h  in- 
ciplcs  of  true  religion  and  virtuous  conduct,  aii<l  (o 
the  open  practice  of  such  things  as  it  is  a  sliaine 
even  to  mention.  Their  sup|>oscd  gods  were  all  of 
them  patrons  of  some  vice  or  other ;  and  9on»e  of 
them,  of  such  as  were  against  nature.  Ilmce  the 
Phalli  and  Mjlli  were  such  abominable  lerenionies, 
in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Ceres,  that 
no  decent  writer  could  explain  them.  The  prosti- 
tution of  young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  in  honour 
of  Venus,  Avas  common :  and  in  some  nations  it  wua 
indispensably  required  of  every  woman.  These 
practices  evidently  extinguished  all  sense  of  morality 
and  decency,  and  added  strength  to  the  natural  force 
of  intemperance,  lust,  and  debauchery.  How  low, 
then,  must  the  world  have  fallen,  when  in  these 
practices  their  religion  consisted. 

As  cruelty  is  alwa\sconnecle<l  with  Inst,  so  human 
sacrifices,  attended  with  the  most  horrible  b;irba- 
rities,  were  commonly  resortetl  to,  even  in  the  most 
civilized  nations.  The  design,  therefore,  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  was  worthy  of  the  God  of  holiness, 
and  has  evidently  had  the  effect  of  driving  these 
abominations  out  of  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
Christianity  has  taken  root ;  the  latter  extendst  tiod's 
revealed  scheme  from  one  family  to  all  the  families 
of  mankind,  and  will  continue  to  win  its  widening 
way,  till  rightconsnes!*  rover  the  earth. 
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Many  of  the  Jewisli  laws,  whicli,  to  ii^,  appear  un- 
intelligible or  trifling,  have  a  reference  to  the  extir- 
pation of  idolatrous  rites  and  customs,  which  the 
Jews  had  learned  from  their  neiy;hbour» ;  and  others 
were  meant  merely  to  prevent  their  having  any 
intercourse  with  such  people,  and  in  this  way  have 
been  explained,  by  the  ablest  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 
And  so  entirely  did  this  end  and  design  run  throug'h 
the  whole  of  this  history,  that  IVloses  was  enabled  to 
8ay,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  [>eople,  not  otdy  "Your 
eyes  have  seen  what  Ihel.onldid,  because  of  baal- 
j»eor;  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from 
among  you  ;'*  but  to  add  tliis  forcible  observation: 
"  \c  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  are 
alive  every  one  of  you,  thU  day."  "Behold,  I  have 
taught  you  statutes  and  judgments :  keep  them, 
therefore,  and  do  them  ;  for  this  is  \our  wisdom  and 
understanding,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  which 
Mhall  he:ir  of  these  statutes,  aird  say,  Truly  this  great 
nation  in  a  great  and  understanding  jieople,'* 

It  has,  Mitli  more  plausibility,  been  objected,  that 
this  revelation  cannot  be  from  God  ;  because,  in  the 
concerns  of  this  i^upposed  theocracy,  God  is  repre- 
sented acting  as  a  barbarous  and  unmerciful  Being, 
Btit,  If  we  look  at  the  bhu'k  catalogue  of  immoral* 
ilies.  b)  which  the  C'ii!:a;uiitps  had  defiled  lliemseives, 
and  recollect  that  (Jod  hud  borne  with  llicm  for 
several  hiuidred  }enr9,  atid  did  not,  at  last,  cut  them 
off,  till,  by  rejecting  every  opportunity  for  aniend- 
meiil,  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  inicjui- 
lies ;  we  must  acknowledge,  that  such  ubatidoiied 
reprobates  deserved  an  exemplary  punishment,  as  a 
buiutary  cunlion  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  not 
such  aboniiiiable  defilements  a  righteous  cause  of 
punishment,  in  any  legitimate  goveinmcnt  whatever'J 
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Would  il  not  be  weakness  and  fully,  nay  wickedness, 
ill  «;j^  govenior,  not  to  puiii:»l)  Iheiu  j  And,  if  the 
punishment  of  such  crimes  is  wise,  and  just,  and 
righteous,  in  itself,  how  can  it  be  unwise,  or  unjust, 
or  cruel,  iu  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe  "f 

The  objection  cannot,  then,  be  urged  generally, 
upon  the  mere  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Divine  justice  or  mercy,  to  cut  otF  a  people  indiscri- 
minately, from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest;  since  this 
is  continually  done,  in  pestilences,  eartlu|nakc.n,  and 
other  natural  evils.  It  resolves  wholly  into  this, 
whether  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
God,  to  employ  human  agents,  in  this  work  of  pu- 
nishment. And  who  can  say  that  il  was, — either 
with  respect  to  the  agents,  or  the  objects t  The 
latter  saw  and  acknowledged,  that  the  Jews  were 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  punishment  visibly  connected  itself  with  the 
offence.  And  the  Jews  knew  theniiselvcs  to  be  com- 
missioned by  Him,  for  a  limited  and  special  purpotfe ; 
and,  therefore,  it  never  steeled  their  hearts  to  cruelty, 
as  is  evident  from  their  laws  and  customs  ;  though 
it  impressed  them  deeply  with  the  guilt  of  idolatry, 
PUd  it»  cruel  and  polluting  riles.  The  whole,  there- 
fore, rejwlves  itself  into  an  objection  against  ihe 
manner  in  which  God  inflicted  punishment  on  the 
Canaanites  ;  as  if  pestilence,  famine,  or  natural  death, 
would  have  been  a  more  advisable  course,  ihaue.v- 
lirpating  them  by  the  Israelites. 

But  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that,  if  llie/«c< 
of  their  irreclaimable  defilement  be  once  admitted, 
the  very  course  which  God  pursued,  was,  of  all 
others,  the  wisest  and  the  best  course.  The  mira- 
culous protection  of  Ihc  Hebrew  nation,  as  a  pcctdiur 
people,   woi"sliipping   the  God   of  the   universe,    in 
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obedience  to  \\o]\  laws ;  antl  llic  miraculous  de- 
struction of  an  irreclaimably  wirked  people,  who 
offeretl  the  most  iins|)eakable  abominations,  in  sa- 
crifice to  deiuons  and  idols,  as  tlie  dispensers  of  the 
)ile«siM<^  of  life ;  amounted,  at  once,  like  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  during  the  plagues 
brought  oil  lhnt  country,  to  a  standing  and  visihie 
confuialimi  of  idolatry.  Any  more  nsnal  mode  of 
visilation,  even  hv  carlhriuake,  or  tlie  most  destruc- 
tive pestilence,  would  have  been  attributed  to  chance^ 
or  the  etmrsv  of  /uitnre.  iJul  these  occasions  not 
only  deniantU'd  the  hiteHerence  of  Jehovah,  and  ren- 
dered punishment  salutary,  and  men  iful  to  the  rest 
of  the  world;  but  Jehovah  look  to  Himself  His 
mighty  power,  in  that  visihie  and  evident  way,  which 
ttdmittt^l  of  no  evasion,  and  was,  therefore,  dictated 
both  by  justice  and  wisdom. 

The  catie  was  altogether  siu«iiilar,  and,  prnbablv, 
never  can  lie  paralleled.  It  established  no  prccetlenl 
for  wars,  eilher  of  e.\termiuatii»M  or  aj^ression. 
The  rights  of  nations  are  <|uite  out  of  the  question  : 
nor  did  the  Israelites  pretend  to  any  personal  claim. 
"  The  hand  of  God,*'  as  Mr.  I-owmau  says,  "was  in 
the  whole  transaction,  displaying  itself  miraculously. 
The  miracles  prove  the  facty  that  the  Israelites  were 
really  sent  with  the  SMord  of  vengeance ;  and  those 
miracles  are  substantiated  by  the  whole  of  the  Jew- 
ish history.  Therefore,  abstract  reasonings  can  no 
longer  apply  ;  for  none  will  contend,  that  God  has 
not  as  much  right  to  destroy  the  wicked  by  one 
means,  as  by  another.  This  very  means  appears  to 
be  the  fittest  for  the  occasion;  as  it  evidently  shewed 
the  hand  of  God  to  be  in  it ;  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  God  of  earth  and  heaven,  to  all  the 
nations  around.     So  far,  therefore,  from  l>eing  a 
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reason  for  doiihtin^  the  .Icvvish  lii.stor\',  tlie  truth 
is,  that  an}  other  proceeclinj^  might  have  given  cause 
for  doubt ;  but  thU  is  the  very  one  which  proves  it 
to  be  of  Cod. 

We  not  only  see,  then,  by  the  testimony  of  his- 
lory,  contirmerl  and  authenticated  by  the  uhole 
nation  to  whom  it  related,  that  Go«l  did,  in  fact, 
under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  manifest  Himself  to 
them,  in  and  through  the  Mediatorial  Spirit,  wiih 
the  desi<»;n,  that  frum  them  tlie  knowledjife  of  the 
tnie  God,  and  of  real  religion,  might  spread  to  all 
mankind  ;  and  the  whole  world  be  thereby  saved 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  now,  and  be  made 
happy  here,  and  for  ever;  but  thai  that  history  is 
attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  prove  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  false,  and  lay  us  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  believe  in  it  as  an  indbputable  truth. 

We  have  now  estal)li!>lied  the  meilialorial  scheme 
on  a  very  sure  foundation  ;  and,  as  this  Mediatur 
is  He,  whom  the  Nicene  fathers  speak  of,  as  the 
"One  Lord,  the  onl} -begotten  Son  of  God  ;  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  before  all  worlds ;  God  of 
God;  Light  of  Light;  Very  God  of  very  God;  be- 
gotten, not  made ;  being  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  uorlds  were  made:  Who,  for 
us  men,  anil  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
We  can  take  this  exact  and  perfect  summary  of  what 
we  have  stated,  as  a  proof,  that  this  our  inlerprc- 
lalion  of  Scripture  is  authorized  by  the  rstablisbed 
doctrine  of  the  churih  of  England. 


SECTION    XVII. 


THE  MEDIATOR,  THE  LORD  JEHOVAH,  DID  ACTUALLY  COME 
INTO  THE  WORLD,  AND  BECOME  INCARNATE,  AT  THE 
APPOINTED  TIME. 


J.  NOW  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  Lord  did  actually 
come,  at  the  appointed  time,  in  full  completion  of 
prophecy.  As  one  general  kind  of  language  runs 
through  the  whole,  establishing  this  great  truth, 
that  the  Lord  Jehovah  was  to  be  manifest  in  the 
flesh ;  so  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  Word,  who  was  the  Lord  JehoveA,  and 
who  was  with  God,  and  was  God,  one  with  the  Fa- 
tlier,  was  made  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  men. 
Therefore,  His  followers  were  enabled  to  use  this 
clear  and  explicit  declaration,  built  on  the  infallible 
evidence  of  their  senses :  "  We  declare  to  you  that 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  ■  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  beheld,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  for  the  Life  was  manifested;  and 
we  saw  it,  and  testify,  and  declare  to  you  the 
eternal  Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  to  us ;  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
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with  us  ;  ami  Irnly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ;  and  these  things 
we  write,  that  your  joy  raay  be  full."  This  is  a  state> 
ment  which  demands  and  compels  attention.  It 
undertakes,  by  the  inconlrovertihle  testimony  of 
living;  witnesses,  ti>  establish  satisfactorily  certain 
mallei's  of  fact,  which  would  prove,  that  the  "  frord 
of  Life,  that  was  from  the  beginning,"  had  been 
iiiauifested  to  men,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  who  is 
called  the  Christ.  It  offers  to  put  this  past  dispute, 
by  referring  to  supernatural,  spiritual  gifts,  undeni- 
ably possessed  by  these  living  witnesses,  through 
Christ;  giving  them  communion  wilh  ihe  Father, 
the  Son,  and  with  each  other.  And  it  oHers  to  be- 
stow the  same  on  them  also,  and  urges  their  accept- 
ance of  it,  by  shewing  that  this  real  religion  is  real 
happiness,  and  i\ont<l  imparl  lo  them  ^'the  fulness 
of  joy.'" 

The  facts  thus  tendered  in  evidence,  we  will  no%v 
examine;  and,  having  proved  them,  we  will  inrjiiire 
into  the  truth  of  those  su|)ernalural  gifts  and  be- 
nefits, assertetl  lo  he  the  privilege  of  those  who 
embmce  this  communion,  and  which  stamp  it  with 
n  divine  authentication. 

That  there  tww  such  a  man  as  Jesus,  who  actually 
assumed  the  office  and  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  wlio,  on  that  account,  was,  by  all  his  cotem- 
poraries,  whether  they  believed  in  Him  or  not, 
commonly  called  "the  Christ;"  that  lie  declaredi 
Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  "God  wiwi 
His  own  Father," — *'  making  Himself  equal  wilh 
God,"  and  "One  with  the  Father;  and  that  He 
pretended,  also,  to  be  the  promised  Seed  of  Ihe 
woman,"  the  miraculous  otlspring  of  a  virgin,  who 
wjis  lo  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head  : "  that  He  pro- 
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icMed  to  have  rome  into  the  MorUl,  to  offer  up  His 
own  life,  in  atonement  for  the  sins   of  the  whole 
worid  :   that  He,  therefore,  when  "  the  days  were  ful- 
filled, steadfastly  set  His  face  to  g-o  up  to  JerosaFem" 
fur  this  purpose,  to  the  amazement  of  His  followers: 
that  He  ^ve  them  this,  as  a  8ii>:n  of  His  heinj^:  the 
Son  of  God;   sayinjs:,  that  He  laid  down  His  life  of 
His  own  power;    and  that  of  His  own  power  He 
wonid  take  it  up  aj^ain  :  that  He  professetl  to  do  the 
whole  perfect  will  of  God;  and  to  teach  and  enable 
all  men,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  the  same, 
if  they  Mould  have  faith  in  Him,  as  sufficient  to  that 
end  ;  are  facts  so  well  authenticated,  and  so  mixed 
up,  and  united  with  the  then  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  have  continued  so  united  with  them  ever  since, 
tlrat  no  man  in  his  senses  can  deny  them,  or  douI»l 
them. 

In  order,  however,  "that  all  tiling,'?!  niif;ht  he 
fulfilled,"  it  was  needful,  that  these  historic  facts 
should  move  in  the  exactest  conformity  'nitii  pro- 
phetic de<larations.  These  prophecies  minutely  set 
forth  the  hirlh-place  of  the  promised  Messiah  ;  the 
family  He  was  to  sprin*?  from ;  the  very  year  of  a 
certain  period; — and  the  |)oliliral  state  of  the  tribe 
of  Jtidah,  at  that  period — when  He  was  to  come 
into  the  world.  Jacob,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
d^lared  to  his  sons  their  future  destiny  ;  and  pro- 
phesied, that  the  sceptre  should  not  depart  from 
Judab,  "until  Shiloh  come;  and  uulo  Him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be, "  Or,  as  Dr.  Jebb  and 
Dr.  Hales  translate  it,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  scribe  of  his  offspring,  until  Shi- 
loh shall  come:  and  until  to  Him  be  a  congregation 
of  peoples."  That  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  "  the 
re,  or  civil  government,  shall  not  depart,  till 
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llie  coming  or  liiilh  of  Shiloh ;  ami  the  scribe,  or 
expoiitider  of  the  Ian, —  inthnAliu^ ccclpsiasticul  re- 
gimen,— shall  not  depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall 
be  formed  a  congregation  of  peoples,  a  rhurth  of 
Chri:!<lian  worshippers  froni  various  nations."  The 
Jormer  part  of  this  prophecy  was,  he  thinks,  fulfilled, 
when  Aogustus  made  his  enrollment,  pre|)aratory 
to  the  census,  lliroughout  Jiida?a  and  Galilee;  Ihere- 
b}  degratling  Judaea  to  a  Uoniaii  province;  the 
latter  branch  was  fulfdled,  at  the  sacking  of  .le- 
niKileiji,  by  Tilus,  when  the  temple  was  deslroye<l, 
and  the  Jewish  ritual  abolished. 

The  word  Shilt/h  signifies  either  "  the  Peace- 
maker," or  "He  who  is  to  be  sent;"  and  has  ever 
been  understood  of  the  IVlessiah,  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians.  Before  this  event  of  the  departure 
of  Judidi's  sceptre,  the  Messiah,  therefore,  was  to 
come.  The  ten  tribes  weve  dispersed  and  con- 
founded, many  centuries  before  this  event ;  and  have 
never  jet,  by  tribes,  and  in  a  bo<ly,  been  gathered 
by  Shiloh  ;  though  it  is  predicted,  that  they  shall 
be  gathered,  when  they  look  to  Him.  They,  how- 
ever, lost  their  Iribeship  and  their  sceptres,  their 
ensigns  and  their  chiefs.  But-  Judah,  in  all  it5 
various  fortunes,  under  the  Bab\  Ionian,  Persian, 
and  Grecian  monarchies,  though  tributary,  still  re- 
tained its  internal  government  and  power.  CyTUS 
ordered  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  be  restored 
to  the  "prince  of  Judah ;"  and  it  is  clear,  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  its  trihcship,  and  the  sceptre  of 
that  tribe,  contiiuicd  until  Shiloh  came  ;  for,  under 
the  Asmoiiean  kings,  and  under  the  Romans,  it  had 
its  distinct  rulers,  elders,  and  council.  But,  in  the 
da}R  of  ♦»  Herod,  the  king,"  commonly  called  Herod 
Uie  Great,  who  wiis  enrolled  in  the  tribe  of  Judali^ 
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antl  \vlies»  the  lime  was  fiilfilletl,  when  Christ  was 
to  he  bom,  the  sceplre  was  on  tiie  point  of  departing 
from  Juduh  ;  and  there  was,  previous  to  his  birth, 
a  general  expectation,  from  the  prophecies,  that  His 
apj)es»rance  was  near.  At  all  events,  in  the  very 
year  before  His  crucifixion,  the  sceptre  had  entirely 
departed  from  Judah  ;  for  the  power  of  iiitlicling 
capital  punishment  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
emperor,  and  transferred  to  the  Roman  government; 
so  that,  when  Pilate  siiid,  "Take  ye  Him,  and  judge 
Him,  according  to  your  law  ;"  the  Jews  sai<l,  *'  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  lo  put  any  man  to  death :  '*  in 
which  very  thing,  Christ,  when  He  foretold  the 
manner  of  His  death,  by  cructfi.vion,  shewed  His 
prescience;  because  it  was  a  Rnman,  and  not  a  Jew- 
ish mode  of  jiunishment.  In  a  short  time,  the  tribe 
of  Judah  was  dispersed,  and  became  mingled  with 
the  common  mass  of  Jews,  of  all  tribes  and  conn- 
tries;  so  that,  if  the  Messiah  has  not  already  come, 
He  uever  can  come. 

But  before  this  pre(lirl«'d  event,  and  also  during 
a  certain  pre<licted  periotl  I^efore  this  event,  one 
claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  did  appear,  to  Mhom, 
and  only  to  whom,  every  one  of  the  marks  speci- 
fictl  ill  the  prophecies  have  exactly  applied.  No 
human  foresight  tould  dclerniine  these  coincidences; 
nor  could  it  be  said,  lint  lUe  ap|dicalion  of  pro- 
phecy to  the  event  is  merely  fanciful.  The  predic- 
tion was  uttered  in  the  infancy  of  the  Jewish  stale, 
by  the  father  of  the  liithers  of  the  tribes  of  that 
people.  Ages  passed  away  ; —  the  mightiest  em- 
|Mre8  were  annihilated; — ten  of  the  chosen  tribes 
Ihemselves  were  utterly  dispereed  into  unknown 
countries; — ajiolher  became  so  insignificant  as  to 
loise   its    designation    and    distinct   exisleuce,    and 
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become  blended  with  that  of  Judah  ;  nud  lliis  one 
only  remained;  giving  its  name  to  the  nation  at 
large;  standing  as  the  object  of  public  observation, 
until  the  Messiah's  appearance;  remaining,  »s  it 
were,  only  to  make  the  fulfilment  manifest ;  and, 
having  thus  answered  the  full  end  for  which  it  was 
supportetl,  being  itself  then  dispersed,  and  con- 
founded with  the  relics  of  the  rest.  M  hat  countless 
contingencies  were  thus  foreseen  and  foretold,  iu 
order  to  ascertain  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  time  of  His  coming  t 

But  there  was  also  an  ancient  tradition,  said  to 
have  been  received  from  the  school  of  Elias,  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  two  thousand  years,  the  Mes- 
siah should  come ;  and  a  calculation,  according  to  the 
rules  applicjiblc  to  prophetic  predictions,  was  made, 
on  a  solemn  debate  of  the  matter,  by  the  learned 
of  the  nation,  not  long  liefore  our  Saviour's  actual 
coming ;  so  that  He  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  world  at  large,  at  that  very  time.  Their 
historian,  Josephud,  tells  us,  that  they  rebelled 
against  the  Romans ;  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
a  celebrated  prophecy  in  their  Scriptures,  that 
about  that  time  a  famous  Prince  should  be  born 
among  them,  that  should  rule  the  world.  It  is  also 
proved  by  Suetonius,  and  by  Tacitus,  that  there  was 
a  general  expectation  of  such  appearance  throughout 
the  Gentile  world.  Tlic  former  says,  there  was  an 
ancient  and  general  opinion,  famous  throughout  all 
the  eastern  parts,  that  the  fates  had  determined 
that  there  should  come  out  of  Judaea,  those  thai 
should  govern  the  world, — which  seems  to  l>e  a 
translation  of  that  prophecy  in  Micab,  that  *'oul 
of  Judah   shall   come   the  Ruler."      And    Tacitus  > 
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»iiys,  thai  "a  great  many  were  possessed  uilli  a 
persnasion,  that  it  was  contained  in  the  ancient 
books  of  the  priests,  that  at  that  time  tlie  Eoifl 
should  prevail,  and  that  Ihey  who  should  govern  tlie 
world  were  to  come  out  of  Jndtea:"  M'liicli  phi'ase, 
that  "  the  East  should  prevail,"  refers  to  tiiat  title 
given  to  the  Messiah,  by  the  prophet  Zechariah, 
where  He  is  called  "The  Man,  whose  name  is  the 
East;" — for  though  we  translate  it  frra/jcA,  the  He- 
brew word  signifies  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 
"  Pluribus  porsuasio  incrat  antiquts  sacerdotum  lite- 
rig  eontineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  ut  ralesccrct  Oriens, 
profectique  JudceA  rcrum  potireniur ."  * 

"The  ancient  pagan  world,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  in 
his  Theological  Institutes,  "was  always  looking  for- 
ward to  the  appearance  of  a  great  Deliverer  and 
Restorer;  and  this  expectation  was  so  general,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it,  but  from  "  the 
promises  made  unto  the  fathers;"  beginning  with 
the  promise  of  conquest  to  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
over  the  power  of  the  serpent."  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
and  still  worthy  of  remark,  though  so  often  stated, 
that  a  little  before  our  Lord's  advent,  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  apj>earance  of  the  Deliverer  was  general) 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  "  The  fact,"  says 
Bishop  Horseley,  "  is  so  notorious,  to  all  who  have 
any  knowltilge  of  antiquity,  that,  if  any  one  would 
deny  it,  I  would  decline  all  dispute  with  such  an 
adversary,  as  too  ignorant  to  receive  conviction,  or  too 
disingenuous  to  acknowledge  what  he  must  secretly 
admit."  It  is  another  singular  Aict,  that  Virgil,  in  his 
Pollio,  by  an  application  of  the  sybilline  verses, — 
which  are  almost  literally  in  the  high  and  flowery 
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strdiiis,  ill  vvhicli  Isaiilli  prophesies  of  Clirisl, — lo  a 
chtiil  of  Ills  friend,  one  of  llie  Roman  consuls,  wtiose 
birlli  was  just  expected,  (aiul  thai  out  of  an  extrava- 
gant flallery,)  should  call  thealtention  of  I  he  world 
to  tliose  sin^riilar  and  mysterious  books,  so  shortly 
before  the  liirth  of  Him,  who  alone  could  fidfil  the 
prophecies  they  contain.  It  is  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  sybilline  books  existed  among  the  Romans, 
from  an  early  period: — that  these  oracles  of  I  he 
Cuma'an  sybil  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that 
the  book  whicli  contained  them  was  deposited  in  a 
stone  chest,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  two  persons,  appointed 
to  that  office  expressly  : — that  about  a  century  before 
our  Saviour's  birth,  the  book  was  destroyed,  in  the 
fire  which  consumed  the  temple  in  which  it  was 
deposited  :  —  that  tlie  Roman  senate  knew  that  si- 
milar oracles  existed  among  other  nations ;  for  to 
repair  that  loss,  they  sent  persons  to  make  a  new 
collection  of  these  oracles,  in  different  parts  of  Asia, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily,  who  returned  with  about  a  thousand  verses, 
which  were  deposite<J  in  the  place  of  the  originals, 
and  kept  with  the  game  care:  —  and  that  the  pre- 
dictions which  \'irgil  weaves  into  his  fourth  eclogue, 
of  the  appearance  of  a  King,  whose  monarchy  was 
to  \)e  universal,  and  who  was  to  bestow  upon  man- 
kind the  blessiugs  he  describes,  were  contained  in 
them. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  such  predictions  existed 
anciently  among  the  Romans  ; — that  they  were  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  £uro|>e,  Asia,  and  Africa  ; — 
and  that  they  had  so  marvellous  an  agreement  willi 
the  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets,   that  either 
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they  were,  in  jwrt,  copies  from  lliem,  or  [)reilithoiis 
of  iiu  iiii»|)iruli«>ii  ecjually  sicred, — ihe  fniyiueiils  of 
very  ;imieiit  prophecy,  iiilcrwoveii,  proliahly,  with 
tije  fahles  of  later  limes.  "  If,"  as  IJishop  Horseley 
observes*,  "any  illilenile  ^lersoii  were  to  Iiear  Virj^jl's 
imeni  read,  nilli  ihe  onii$ii>ion  of  a  few  allutsions  to 
the  heathen  mythology,  whieU  wonld  not  affect  the 
general  sense  of  it,  he  would,  without  hesit;ttion, 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  j»n»phecy  of  the  Messiah.  It 
might  s*eem,  indeed,  that  the  ]>oet  had  only,  in  many 
pii!*!«iges,  trani^Uited  li^tiah,  did  he  not  expressly  at- 
tribute the  pre<liction8  he  has  introduced  into  his 
poem,  to  the  Cnniseaii  sybil  ;  wliieli  he  wonld  not 
have  done,  if  such  passiiges  had  nut  liecn  found  in 
llie  oracles  ;  because  they  were  then  in  existence,  and 
their  contents  were  known  to  matiy. 

'i'he  particulars  of  the  IMesisiairs  life,  and  the  cir- 
cnmeitances  of  His  death,  are  so  minulety  ]»redicted, 
by  Isaiah  and  others,  (hat  it  furnn^d  almost  a  bio- 
graphy, in  which,  each  particular  prcsenling  a.  mark 
that  was  of  necessity  to  befulHtled,  the  whole,  when 
actually  accompiished,  possesses  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  evidence.  Every  man  who  candidly 
examines  it,  must  confess,  not  only  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  did,  in  fact,  correspond  ivith  circum- 
stances predicted  of  "the  Christ;"  but  that  all  the 
predicted  circumstances  were  minutely  verified,  and 
that  they  never  did  correspond  with  the  life  of  any 
I>er8on,  except  Himself.  Let  this  be  gol  clear  of,  if 
it  can.  The  fact  of  a  variety  of  ancient  prophecies, 
and  their  subsequent  complete  fulfilment,  by  one 
man  alone,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation  or 
prolMibility,  and  to  all  the  ordinary  feeling's,  passions, 
and  propensilics  of  human  nature,  will,  by  uioal  men, 
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be  considered  its  an  irresistible  g;ronnd  for  believing', 
that  He  w«8  llie  ver>  pertson  foretold  by  those  pru- 
liheciea. 

The  objection  raised  by  philosophy  to  the  incar- 
imtion,  iii,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  wholly  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is.  13nl  the  oidy 
question  about  it  is,  whether  it  be  sufticieutly  jiroved 
by  a  revelation  from  God.  For,  if  the  revelation  tte 
divine,  how  can  God  say,  that  the  Messiah,  "  beinjf  in 
the  form  of  God,  emptied  Himself,  and  was  born  iu 
the  likeness  of  man,"  if  such  were  not  the  fact.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  reasoning,  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  determine  how  far  God  may  unite  Himself  with 
a  luiuian  soul,  nor  be  able  to  say  that  such  a  union 
is  impossible,  until  we  know  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
existence,  emd  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Of 
both  these  we,  at  present,  know  nothing:  therefore, 
we  cannot,  on  such  a  question,  even  begin  to  fitrm 
an  idea  ;  but  must  be  indebted  for  whatever  fact9 
we  know  or  believe,  to  the  testimony  of  God  only  ; 
and  beyond  this  testimony,  as  well  a>i  without  it,  we 
literally  know  nothing  at  all.  That  testimony  is 
brought  down  to  us;  and  it  is  unanswerably  com- 
plete. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  whole  history  of  tliis 
Divine  Pereon,  is  a  chain  of  providence  and  vumder  ; 
every  link  of  which  forms  the  veritication  of  a  pro. 
phecy,  while  the  whole  of  it  is  that  very  thiuiJi;  whicii 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  was  pointed  out^ 
or  hinted  at,  by  all  the  prophets ;  whose  words  paW' 
perfectly  into  event  aud  accomplishment  in  Him. 
His  forerunner  was  himself  an  extraordinary  person^ 
— foretold  that  he  should  "  go  before  the  Lord  hii 
God,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  Him."     His  Hltogelher 
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improbable  birth  was  signified  by  an  an«,'eJ.  His 
falber  was  struck  tbimh,  for  not  believing:  it  ;  and 
all  the  people  were  witnesses,  both  of  bis  dumbnetis 
and  of  his  restoration.  The  fuct,  therefore,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted  ;  estpecially  as  all  the  nation 
was  so  assured  of  his  charcicter,  as  the  precursor  of 
the  Messiah,  or  as  the  iMessiah  Himself,  that,  on 
his  entering  on  his  ministry,  they  all  went  out  to 
be  baptized  by  him. 

As  to  the  birtli  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophecies 
foretold  Him  to  be  the  son  of  a  virgin.  It  has  been 
said,  that  that  related  altogether  to  Hezekiah  ;  m  bich 
is  absurd.  For  Ahaz  reigned  but  sixteen  years  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  his  son  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  twenty-five  years  old,  when  he  began  to 
reign :  consequently,  he  was  born  several  years  be- 
fore Abaz  was  a  king,  and  not  then  to  be  conceived, 
when  the  sign  was  given.  Nor,  indeed,  MOuId  the 
appliaition  of  the  prophecy  to  Hezekiah,  invalidate 
the  well-authenticated  miracle  in  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
His  mother  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  whose  interests 
and  w  hose  jealousy,  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  ren- 
dered him  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  tlie^c^, 
that  the  angel  did  really  testify  to  him,  that  the 
Child  was  born  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  He  was  "  the  Jesus,"  the  promised  "  Saviour  of 
the  world.*'  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  testimony  of  the 
Virgin  herself,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
overshadow  her  ;  and  as  to  the  other  facts  w  hich  she 
bore  witness  to,  up  to  the  death  of  the  Lord.  Be- 
cause, to  use  the  words  of  old  Simeon,  thai  testimony 
iras  "  a  sword  to  pierce  through  her  own  soul." 
The  only  thing  that  could  shew  its  trulli,  was  the 
death  and  sacrifice  of  her  own  beloved  Son,  on  whom 
even  her  subsistence  dej>cnded.     Nor  will  any  one, 
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wlio  has  llie  least  spark  of  feeliiij?  or  sensibiiil} ,  say, 
tliut  it  was  uuly  in  [jursuance  of  a  base  and  vile 
(lesig'ii,  that  she  followed  Hiui  from  Galilee  to  Getti- 
semane,  and  from  thenoe  to  Golg^otha, — Ihrougb 
affliction  that  luade  Hiiu  sore  amazed,  and  Borrowful 
even  unto  death, —  and  through  bitter  p«tng^,  that 
made  Him  cry  out  with  the  deepest  anguish. 

No  one  can  suppose,  that  He,  whose  tender  atl'ec- 
tiou  to  His  widowed,  unprotected  mother  was  so 
great,  that  He  bequeathed  her,  in  the  most  {Ktlhetic 
manner,  to  the  kindness  of  His  beloved  disciple, 
M'ould,  regardlessly  of  her  sufferings,  have  persistetl 
in  His  pretensions,  had  He  known  them  to  be 
founded  on  falsehood ;  or  that  she  was  so  regardless 
of  Hm  sufferings,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  she  saw 
Him  apprehended,  and  tried  for  His  life,  she  could, 
with  an  unfeeling  heart,  coldly  persist  in  n  shameless 
and  unprolitable  lie,  which  necessarily,  under  the 
prejudices  of  the  accusers  and  judges,  led  to  the 
deslruclion  of  her  Son.  13y  disclosing  it,  and  ex- 
posing Him  to  contempt,  she  might,  e\en  then,  have 
saved  His  life:  ])ut,  while  He  hung  upon  the  cross, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  the  agony  of  ma- 
ternal feelings  would  not  lm\ti  forced  a  disclosure, 
and  thereby  discovered  the  plot,  though  il  had  not 
saved  His  life. 

If  it  }>e  replied,  that  her  disavowal  would  have  been 
unavailing,  because  His  claim  to  be  the  Sou  of  God 
was  not  founded  merely  on  His  and  His  mother's 
assertions,  but  also  on  the  works  He  did  in  con- 
firmalioii  of  it,  the  very  reply  would  prove  ihc 
unreasonableness  of  not  believing  in  a  man,  on  whom 
the  power  of  God  so  visibly  rested.  "  If  ye  l>elieTe 
not  my  word,  yet  believe  me  for  my  warks^  sake.'' 
He  was  put  to  death,  then,  because  He  declared  He 
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was  the  Son  of   Goil,  and   wrouyht    Morks   hcfore 

them  itll,  to  prove  it.      The  declaration  was  made 

in  the  very  ptacc  where  His  mother  and  His  8imjtle- 

hearled,   nndesigning*  discipU^   were    present;   and 

thither  He  werit  jotifullt/  hefore  them  ;   while   the'/ 

were  in  amnztmiviU  and  confusion,  because  He  tle- 

clared  that    He   was  going    to  His  death.     It  innst 

require  a  credulity  that  cau   swallow  any   thing, — 

Uie  credulity  of  a  professed  infidel, — to  believe  that 

there  was  any  thing  like  a  plot,  or  design,  in  the 

whole   of  this  awful   and  affecting  scene.      A»  the 

Virgin  might  have  saved  His  life,  by  confounding 

His  pretensions,  we  cannot  account  for  a  motJiei'^s 

joining  with  her  son,  in  a  declaration  which  coii> 

signed  him   to  destruction,  unless    the  fact  which 

she  asserted,  as  of  her  own  knowledge,  wjts  not  only 

inilisputably   true,  but  also  of  a  nulure  so  iuitliori- 

tative,  and  so  awfully  overpowering,  as  to  conquer 

the  force  of  maternal  affection. 

The  Jewish   historian,  Josephus,  though  a  strict 

pharisee,  has   borne   so    noble   a    testimony    to  the 

character  of  Jesus,  that  some  have  thought  he  was, 

in  his  heart,  a  Christian.     After  relating  u  sedition 

of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate,  he  says;  "  Now 

there    was,  about    this    time,  a  wise  man,  if   it   be 

lawful  to  call  him  a  man  ;  for  he  perfornied  many 

wonderful  works. — He  was  a  teacher  of  such  men 

as  received  the   truth    with  pleasure. — He  drew  to 

him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gcii- 

liles. — This  man  was  the  Christ,  u  Xp«Toc  «ro£  n"-    And 

when    Pilate,   at    the    instigation '  of    the   principal 

men  among  us,    had  condemned  him  to  the  cross, 

— those   who    had    loved    him   from    the  first,   did 

not    cease   to    adhere    to    him ;  for  he  apgicared  to 

tlHfn  ahve  again  nn  ilic  Ihird  day:  I  he  divine  pro- 
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phets  having  foretold  these,  and  ten  (honsaiid  other 
wonderful  things  eoncerning  him. —  And  the  tribe 
of  the  ChristiaiiB,  m  nametl  from  him,  subi^ists  to 
this  day." 

The  genuineness  and  credibility  of  this  testi- 
mony has  been  questioned  ;  as  being  too  concise 
to  have  been  given  by  a  believer,  and  loo  favour- 
able to  have  been  given  by  an  unbeliever.  But 
the  passage  is  found  in  all  the  copies,  and  even  in 
the  Hebrew  copy  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library, 
in  which  it  is  marked  with  an  obelisk,  which  could 
only  have  been  done  by  a  Jew.  For  the  history 
was  undertaken  by  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  and  was  written  first  in  Hebrew,  and 
then  in  Greek  ;  and  so  highly  was  the  emperor 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  bis 
own  signature,  and  ordered  it  to  be  preserved  in 
the  public  library.  This  passage  is  also  found  in 
an  Arabic  version,  preserved  by  the  Maroniles  of 
mount  Libanus.  There  is  also  an  undisputed  pas- 
sage, relative  to  .lames,  "  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who 
is  called  Christ,"  which  evidently  refers  to  this. 
In  early  ages  it  was  never  objected  to  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  one,  to  connect  the  order  of  this 
uarrHtion,  as  to  several  disturbances  in  the  lime  of 
Pilate,  each  of  which  be  begins  with  the  same 
words,  *'  About  the  same  time," — "  About  the  same 
lime  also,"  &c. 

There  can  he  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  which  gives  so 
noble  a  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  re- 
lated in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  was  it  possible 
Ihat  it  could  have  been  forgeil  by  Eusebiii^.  who  fir«l 
«jUOted  it, — nor  by  any  one  previous  to  liira.  For 
the  writings  of  Josephus  being  admitted  into   Ihr 
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imperial  library,  Ihe  Romans  were  the  gllar(1iatl^( 
of  the  iriletrrily  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews  would 
l»ave  pi'evente<l,  or  detected,  any  such  interpolation 
as  Uiig.  We  may  readily  imagine  many  rircum- 
stances,  which  would  prevent  a  man,  in  his  favoured 
and  exalted  stalion  at  the  im|>erial  court,  from  pro- 
fessing himself  a  proselyte.  The  emperor  had 
ij€slowed  on  him  a  palace  and  lands,  with  his  free- 
dom as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had  a  statue  erected 
to  his  honour.  Titus  conferred  additional  favours  on 
him;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavins,  out  of 
gratitude.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  of  splendid 
talents  and  station  are  not  always  cpiile  consistent 
with  their  religious  convictions.  He  might  have 
thought,  that  while  he  continued  in  the  profession 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  secretly  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  acting  with  prudence 
as  well  as  con^viienfft/ ;  still  Avorshipping,  under  either 
system,  "  the  Lord,"  who  was  "  the  God  of  their 
forefathers:"  though  he  wished  not  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  chaige  of  heresy  among  the  Jen.«i,  or 
the  loss  of  worMly  honours  among  the  Romans,  by 
making  too  explicit  or  too  public  an  avowal  of  his 
sentiments. 

The  Tahnuds  are  not  silent  as  to  Christ,  though 
they  blend  their  accounts  with  much  falsehood  and 
malicious  insinuation.  They  ascribe  His  miracles 
either  to  His  having  acquired  the  right  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Shimma-phoresh,  or  ineffable  name 
of  God,  which,  they  say,  He  stole  out  of  the  temple, 
— or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magical  art,  which  He 
acquired  in  Egypt,  and  brought  away  from  thence, 
inserted  in  His  flesh  !  !  They  call  Him  the  son  of 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli. — They  own  that  two 
witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  Him. — 
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Tbey  mention  His  disciples,  Matthew,  Thaddivua, 
and  Biinni,  or  Nicodemus;  of  the  latter  of  whom 
ihey  speak  in  great  praise,  as  a  great,  and  good,  and 
pious  ruler.  They  speak  of  an  excellent  interpret- 
ation of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  by  Jumes,  which  he 
had  received  from  Jesus;  and  confess  the  power  of 
His  disciples  to  work  miracles,  and  heal  the  sick 
in  His  name;  though  they  mention  instances  where 
parents  refused  to  admit  of  their  cures,  and  their 
children  died. 

One  of  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses  to 
the  spotless  character  of  Christ,  is  Judas  Iscariol. 
Could  he  possibly  have  laid  any  thing  to  His  charge, 
when  he  betrayed  Him,  he  certainly  would  Iiave 
done  so,  in  self-justification  :  and  he  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  if  there  was  any  evil  in  Him ; 
as  he  was  treated  with  particular  confidence,  in  being 
entrusted  with  the  purse,  lint,  so  far  from  imputing 
any  blemish  to  His  private  life,  he  cries,  in  the  agony 
of  his  remorse,  "I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood  ;"  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  hanging 
himself. 

The  circumstance  of  the  miraculous  star  or  meteor 
guiding  the  eastern  Magi,  or  rather  of  the  cherubic 
appeai-ance,  in<!ica(ive  of  the  Mediatorial  Presence, 
is  mentioned  by  Chalcidius,  a  heathen,  who,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Timaius  of  Plato,  sajs:  "There 
is  another  more  holy  and  more  'venerable  history, 
which  relates  the  appearance  of  a  new  star,  iioi  to 
foretell  diseases  anfl  <leath,  but  the  descent  of  a 
venerable  God,  to  preserve  mankind,  to  shew  favour 
to  the  affairs  of  mortals :  ivhich  star,  the  wise  men 
of  Chuldft*a  observing,  as  tlicy  travelled  in  llic  night, 
and  hcing  very  well  skilled  in  viewing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  are  said  to  have  sought  after  the  new 
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liirth  of  III  is  Goil ;  aiul  having  found  that  majesty 
iti  a  child,  they  |>aid   Him  worship,  and  made  such 
vows  as  were  ajjreeable  to  so  great  a  God."     Eveor' 
if  Cliakiding  was  secretly  a  Christian,  as  some  think, 
yet  his  words  shew,  that  the  appearance  of  this  star, 
as  mentioned  hy  the  evangelist,  was  a  well-known , 
fact;  aixt   that  the  Magi  were  conducted  hy  it  to< 
the  birth-place  of  Jesus:  which  latter  cirnimsLance 
proves,    that  it    was   some  extraordinary   Iniiiinnus 
ap|>earance,  going  before  them ;    Inil   nut    what   is 
properly  undci-stood  by  a  star,  obove  them,  in  the 
heavens. 

This  star  troubled  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem,  and 
put  them  on  inquiring,  from  the  assembled  priests 
and  scribes,  where  the  Christ  was  to  be  born  :  and 
it  occasioned  a  tragedy  which  Jeremiali  had  fore-r. 
told  ;  namely,  the  murder  of  the  male  infanls,  by 
Herod,  in  and  about  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David. 
Voltiiire  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  thing  incre- 
dible, by  magnifying  the  number  of  the  slain  to 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  ;  but,  as  IJelblehem 
was  a  very  small  place,  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  fjfly  children  could  be  slain,  of  two  years  old 
and  under.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus:  but  his  various  omissions  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  by  his  peculiar  situation,  and  that  of 
his  country  ;  w  liich  had  led  him,  at  a  time  w  hen  the 
Christians  were  persecuted,  and  the  Jews  in  great 
trouble,  to  strive  to  accommodate  his  work  to  the  taste 
of  the  Greeks  and  Unmans.  But  the  fact  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  had  a  lamentable  cause  to  know 
its  truth  ;  nor  by  the  many  who,  at  the  time  of  St. 
Matthew's  publishing  his  Gospel,  (A.  D.  38,)  «oiild 
have  contradicted  his  assertion,  jiad  it  been  false  or 
erroneous. 
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It  18  recoitletl,  however,  by  Macrobins,  a  heatfieil  * 
author  of  llie  fourth  century,  with  this  addition,  thai 
the  emperor  Augustus  having  been  informed  that 
Herod  had  even  ordered  a  son  of  his  own   to  be 
killed,  among  the  male  infants  about  two  years  old, 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  in  Syria,  said,  "  It  was 
better  to  be  Herod's  ho^,   than  his  son;^'  playing 
apparently  upon  the  Greek  words,  wv.a  hog,  and  vwy,  a 
son  ;  and  the  point  consisting  in  this,  that,  as  Herod 
professed  Judaism,  and  was,  by  his  religion,  prohi- 
bited  from  killing  swine,  therefore,  his  hog  would 
have  been  safe,  where  his  son  lost  his  life.     Whether 
it  be  true,  that  Herod  did  really  order  one  of  his  own 
sons  to  be  killed  on  that  occasion,  as  was  reported 
lo  Augustus,   or  not,  is  immaterial ;    though  it  is 
very  far  from  being  improl)a?>le :  for  shortly  before 
this  event,   he  had  caused  his  sons  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus  to  be  strangled;  and  shortly  after  it,  he 
killed  his  son  Antipater,  and  was  desirous  of  signal- 
izing his  own  expected  decease,  by  the  murder  of  all 
the  considerable  persons  in  Juda?a ;  whom  by  threats 
he  got   together  at   Jericho,    and  with   tears  con- 
strained his  sister  Salome,    and  his  brother-in-law 
Alexas,  lo  promise,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  they 
would  massacre;    that  so  the  Jews  throughotjl  the 
land,  might,  at  least  in  appearance,  all  shed  tears  at 
his  death.      But  the  mention  of  this  story  by  Ma- 
crobius,  shews  that  the  murder  of  the  infants,  by 
order  of  Herod,  was  universally  notorious;  and  his' 
character,  as  pourtrayed  by  Josephus,  is  such  a  com- 
pound of  ambition  nnd  sanguinary  cruelty,  as  renders 
the  evangelical  narrative  perfectly  credible,  even  if 
it  had  not  this  extraneous  support. 

But  this  massacre  <>f  the  infants  is  also  noticetl  in 
a  rabbinical  work,  called  Toldolh  Jeshu,   in  llicser* 
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nunlii:  "  I'lii*  kiiii,'  syave  orders  for  piitliiip^  to  tieatli 

every    iiiftua  t«»   Ije  fimiMl    in    Ijellilelieni ;    and    llie 

kijt^H  nietwetip^'i-s  killed  every  infant,  accordini>:  to 

the  royal  order."     it  appears,  then,  that  a  poor  bnl>e, 

bonj  of  ail   itidi{^-eiit    inotlier,  so  poor  that  it  wvm 

born  in  u  nianjfer,  or  liorae-slall,   was  so  much  the 

dreaded  rival  of  a  great  monarch,  that  it  was  ohhgfed, 

as  foretold  in  Scrijitnre,  to  screen  iljtelf  l)y  becoming' 

a  sojonnier  in  F<i-ypt.     lint  how  r-an  Herod's  dread 

of  thiii  liifaiiL  be  acc<Minled  for,  nidess  we  Huppoite 

UMt   it   did  actually  arise  from  the    iilustrioui^iiess 

of   Hts  gnpcrnalnrat   birth;    from  the  well   known 

pr(H-tamation  of    Him   f>y   the  uiigejic  choir;    from 

lite    prophecies  of  I  he  Sacred    Writings,  manifestly 

fiifdMed  in  Him ;  from  the  solemn  debate  and  de- 

K   cision  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  relative  to  the  time  of 

H    His  ap[>earance  ;  front  the  acknowledgment  of  Him 

■    by    the   few    aged    saints    who   were    still  left   ami 

respected,    an<l    who   waite<l    in    .hrusalem,   in   ex- 

jiectalion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  from  the  journey 

of   the  wise  men,  or   Magi,  who  came  to  do   Him 

honour;  and,  in  general,  from  the  actual  occurrence 

of  all    those    miraculous    circumstances,    which   are 

testitied  as  having  attende<l    His   birth,  and  distin- 

gnistied  Him,  by  such  wonderful  marks,  from  every 

other  human   l>eingt      These,  as  recorded   by   the 

igelists,  were  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the 

'fieart  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  friend  and  favourite 

of  the  Roman  emperor;  because  it  shewed  that  God 

would   still   ''  set  His  King   upon  His  holy  hill  of 

Sion ;"    and  he  knew  not   that    that  kingdom  was 

!■  not  of  this  world.     But,  if  tliese  miraculous  circnm- 

H  {Stances  never  did,  in   fact,  occur,    then    the  alarms 

H  and   actions  of   Hero«l  were  altogether    without  a 

cause,  and  quite  unaccountable. 
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J'ho  rourse  of  Jesus's  life  was  also  conformable 
to  whal  might  have  beeu  expected  from  such  a  com- 
mencement. A8,  according  to  prophecy,  the  Christ 
was  uet-essarily  to  Ije  "  the  Son  of  the  filessed  ;'* 
and  as  God  was  indisputably  proved  to  be  the  Father 
of  Jei»us,  in  a  super^mineut  sense;  so  His  mortal 
career  was  made  illustrious,  by  the  ministry  of 
heavenly  spirits;  and  His  official  career,  by  an  awful 
voice  from  heaven,  acknowledging  Him  as  "  The 
Son,"  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  notoriety  of  this,  the  people  of  His 
own  town,  notwithstanding  their  former  prejudices, 
immediately  "  bore  witness  to  Him,"  as  being  the 
Messiah,  and  "  wondered  at  His  gracious  words  ;" 
Until,  indeed,  they  perceived  that  He  preached  at 
the  secret  wickedness  and  prejudices  of  their  heart ; 
and  then,  notwithstanding  this  conviction  of  their 
understanding,  their  nature  being  unchanged,  they 
were  for  casting  Him  headlong  dowu  the  hill  on 
i\liidi  their  city  stood,  had  He  not  shewn  the 
Irulli  of  His  pretensions,  "  by  passing"  invisibly 
*"  through  the  midst  of  them." 

Indeed,  as  He  taught  "  not  as  the  scribes,  but  as 
one  having  authority,"  it  was  truly  said,  "  Never 
man  s[>ake  as  this  man:"  and  He  alone,  of  all  that 
were  born  of  woman,  could  venture  to  say,  "  Which 
of  you  convinceth  me  of  sint"  When  He  came 
into  the  world,  He  said,  "■  Lo,  1  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God ;"  and  afterwards  He  sailh,  "My  meat  and 
drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  sent 
le."  Therefore,  His  bitterest  enemies,  who  io-i 
'ftisted  on  His  condemnation,  and  forced  HisJudge^i 
to  pass  sentence  on  Jiim,  could  bring  no  manlier 
of  accusation  against  Him,  even  though  they  sought 
for  false  witnesses ;  nor,  even  up  to  the  present  daj, 
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have  they  alleged,  timl  He  ever  gave  a  proof  of 
possessing  nn}',  even  of  the  most  venial  failing  of 
human  nature.  Their  only  charge  was,  that  He 
declared  Himself  to  he  the  Messiah,  who  came  lo 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  worUI ;  and  that  He  pnt  them 
to  thi*  proof  of  it,  that  if  they  destrot/ed  Him, 
which  He  giive  them  power  to  do,  He  would,  of  His 
own  power,  rise  again  the  third  day.  To  those 
who  would  not  believe  His  words.  He  alleged  His 
holy  and  immaculate  works,  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  His  assertions;  urging  them  with  this  con- 
vincing argument,  that,  uidt's*  God  %vere  wirh  Him, 
He  could  not  do  the  things  which  He  daily  <lisp]a}ed 
before  their  eyes. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  modern,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  attributetl  those  works  to  the 
power  of  Satan; — but  the  argument  undermines 
itself.  For  Christ  came,  and  performed  all  those 
uorks,  to  destroy  the  works  and  influence  of  the 
devil,  and  to  set  up  the  image  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  man,  hy  inukiiig  him  altogether  holy  and  per- 
fect. The  end  of  His  coming  was,  and  already,  in 
a  great  measure,  has  l>een,  to  turn  the  world  from 
darkne8S  to  ii;i:ht,  anti  from  Satan  lo  the  living 
God.  It  is  ridiculous,  then,  to  suppose,  that  Satan 
would  directly  co-operate  in  his  own  destruction. 
Even  the  heathen  Porphyry,  the  most  sensible  as 
well  as  most  severe  adversary  of  Ihe  Christian  re- 
ligion that  antiquity  can  produce,  whose  Tyrian 
ori^n,  and  residence  at  Basan,  and  acquaintance 
villi  Christians  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  Koine,  to- 
gether MJth  his  education  under  Origen,  gave  him 
the  best  opportunities  for  information,  not  only  did 
nut  deny  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  but  act- 
ually considered    the   miracles  of   Jesus  Christ   as 
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real  facts,  autl  confessed,  •«  i,<t»  rtfiofnyu  nc  Oiw  ^nfievtac 
w^cXftac  M  noOiTo,  since  Jesus  is  worshipped ^  the  gods 
can  help  no  man." 

The  codrae  of  Christ's  life  and  dodrines  are  fully 
considered  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Ta>lor,  liisliop  of  Down  ; 
in  whose  words  we  may   say,  that  "  His  temper  was 
sweet  and  meek,   His  manner  humble,    His    words 
»vise  and   composed,    His  comportment    g^rave  ami 
winning ;  His  answers  so  reasonable,  His  qnestion» 
so  deep,  and  His  reproofs  so  severe,  yet  charitable, 
that  they  who  came   to  entrap    Him,   went   away 
wondering  at  what  they  heard,  and  could  ask   Him 
no  more  questions.     He  despised  none  that  came  lo 
Him  for  relief;  and  as  for  those  thai  did  not^  He 
went  to  tliem.     He  seized  all  occasions  for  mercy, 
and  sought  abroad  for  more  :  He  spent  His  days  in 
doing  good,  and  His  nights  in  "  the  prayer  of  God." 
When  they  would  make  Him  a  king,  He  withdrew 
[Himself:    when,  before    the    appointed    time,    they 
vould  put    liira  to  death,  and   attempted  to  stone 
Him,  He  passed   through    the   midst  of    them   in* 
visible,  and  left   them   disappointed,  reprored,  and 
astonished.      But    when    all    things    were    fuliilledy 
then  He  declared    to  His   followcre,   that    the   time 
\vn»  come,  and  went  before  them  joyfullff  to  meet 
His  agony.      And,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  61led 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  would  put 
Him  to  death.  He  offered  Himself  to  them, — still 
declaring    Himself   to   be  1  AM;  and    His    very  as- 
sassins fell  to  the  ground,  before  Hi.n  omnipoteuce< 
and  mercy,  at  the  time  He  declared  it.     Tliis,  also, 
they   doubtless    ascribed    to   the   agency  of  Satan. 
In  short.  He   delivered    Himself   up  to    their  will,, 
though  Pilate,  his  judge,  declared,  "  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  just  man  ;"  and  Herod  declared.] 
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Him  to  \te  guiltless  of  every  offence.  But  His  inur- 
ilereiTs  riotously  ileinamletl  Him,  sayiriw',  "  Let  His 
blood  be  on  us,  anil  on  our  children," 

Let  us  now  jwuse :  and,  as  a  sufficient  proof,  of 
itself,  "  that  this  man  truly  was  the  Son  of  God," 
let  us  consider  «linl  has  been  the  event  of  this  awful 
imprecation,   when   they    "  betrayed   and    murdered 
the  Just   One,^^   who  was  their  Lord  and  Kinjf.     It 
was  tirst  dreadfully  answered  in  the  total  ruin  of  tl>e 
whole  Jewish    people,   before   the   passing'  away  of 
that   generation,  as  our  Saviour  foretold  :  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,   though   Ihey  are  still  preserved, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  people,  to  whom  the 
promises   ivere    made,   are   imexumpled    in    history, 
mid  would  scarcely  be  credil)le,  u^re  they  not  given 
to  ti8  by  their  own  historian,  Josephus.      Tacitus 
al.Ho  informs  lis,  that  the  most  awful  prodigies  fore- 
bodwl    I  he  destniclion  of  their  cily.      Hosts  were 
seen   encountering  in   the  air;    refulgent  arms   ap- 
peared; and  sudden  lightnings  illuminated  the  whole 
of  the   temple.     It  msiy   be  said,  that  these  are-  at- 
tributable to  natural  causes:  but  natural  ranses  are 
only  instruments  in  God's  hand,  sul^servienl  to  His 
moral  government;  and,  as  these,  in  rircumstance, 
continuance,  and  degree,  so  far  exceeded  the  nsual 
Mirse  of  nature,  and  were  an  evident  accomplish- 
it  of  what  had  been  foretold  should   lake  place 
I  in  those  "days  of  vengeance,"  they  are  justly  to  be 
[considered  as  indications  of  divine  displeasure,  and 
awful    warnings  to  timely  repentance.      The  great 
gates  of  the  temple  were,  of  themselves,  in  an  iii- 
Istant,  thrown  open:  a  voice,  more  than  human,  was 
lie:%nl  In  say,  that  God  was  going  to  depart;  while 
[a  great  rushing,  at   the  same   time,  indicated  His 
[departure.       ''  f'is^e   per  caelum  concunere  acies ; 
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rutilftntia  arma ;  et  tubilo  nnbium  igne  collucere 
tejnplum ;  expassre  rejtentii  deluhri  Jwen,  et  audita 
major  humana  vv.t\  crredere  Deos,  ximi/l  ingens 
motus  exeedentium." 

Ezekiel,  when  he  saw  the  "  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glor}  of  the  Lord,'*  "heard  l>ehind 
him  a  voice  of  (this)  great  rushing^  saj  ing,  Blessed 
be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His  place ;" — but  the 
Lord  had  now  forsaken  "  His  place''  for  ever.  The 
final  accomplishment  of  Christ's  words  was  arrive*!, 
♦'  Behold  your  house," — the  temple  in  which  }Ou 
glory, — no  longer  God's,  but  yours^ — "  is  left  unto 
jou  desolate;'*  foi-saken  both  by  Him  and  His  Christ. 
The  event  of  this  was  truly  lamentable. — The  num- 
ber of  the  besieged,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  wm 
six  hundred  thousand  ;  and  of  these  the  whole  were 
either  slain,  crucified,  or  sold  into  slavery.  So  lite- 
rally were  our  Saviour's  prophetic  and  warning 
words  to  them  fulfilled :  "  I  tell  you  that,  unless  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  of  you  in  like  manner  perish." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  crucifixion    was  a 
loman, — not  a  Jewish  punishment.     It  had   never 
>een  inflicted,  either  by  them  or  on  them,  nor  on 
any  others,  except  the  vilest  malefactors  and  slaves. 
^Herodotus,  speak  i tig  of  Polycrales  of   Samos,  >^ho  M 
ras  crucified  by  Oroetes,  governor  of  Sardis,  under  " 
^ambyses,  shews  the  notions  which  were  entertained 
of   this  punishment.      He  calls  it  detestable, —  an 
infamous  death,  unworthy  of  his  person  and  magna-  m 
limity,—^  death  not  to  be  mentioned  without  indig-  " 
ition.     Cicero,  in  a  lively  climax,  thus  records  the 
general  abhorrence  of  it :— *"  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  fl 
Roman  citizen  in  bonds  /  it  is  the  height  of  guUi  to  ^ 
teourge  him  ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  hit 
to  death:  What  namey  then, shall  I  give  to  the  act  ( 
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crucifying  himi*"      When  the  Jews,   llierefore,    so 
fiercely    demaiuleJ    this   inmishineiil, — crviiiff    oOl, 

■  •*  C'riicifj'  liiiii,  LTuriiy  him,"  Ihe)  shewctl  Ihe  ulniust 
malignily  ;  because  they  had  never  heen  accustomed 
lo  il,  and  had  always  viewed  it  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  By  condemning  any  man  whom  they 
knew  to  be  innocent,  they  condenuied  themselves 
to  the  same  punishment,  under  the  retaliatory  prin- 
ciple of  their  own  law.  But,  as  if  their  conduct  to 
"the  Lord  of  life"  was,  on  this  principle,  lo  be  siy;- 
nally  marked  by  a  woful  visitation,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were,  even 
by  the  humane  Tilus,  first  sconrj^ed,  an  they  them- 
selves had  scourged  Christ,  and  afler«anJs  crucified, 
as  they  had  crucified  Him;  so  that  there  was  not 
room  round  the  walls  of  the  city  for  the  crosses,  even 
standing  near  each  other,  f  Tlie  remainder,  before 
whose  eyes  this  astonishing  picture  of  destruction 
was  exhibited,  were  sold  into  slavery  in  every  part 
of  the  world ;  where,  to  this  day,  they  remain,— ^n 
evident  monument  of  God's  vengeance,  yet  also  of 
His  unwearied  mercy, — and  an  unanswerable  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  some  of  the  remarkable  par- 
ticulars of  Christ's  life.  When  all  was  finished, 
and  "  the  Lamb  of  God"  was  ofiered  up,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  oflfering  of  the  [>aschal  sacrifice,  (which 
being  now  fulfilled  in  its  great  Antetype,  was  put 

.an  end  to,  and   therefore  actually  disturbed  and   in- 


i  "  The  Jews,  who  excited  the  Romans  to  crucify  Christ,  were 
themselves,  by  the  Romans,  crucilied  in  crowds."  Horno, 
Ps&lm  vii,  18. 

"  They  who  crucified  Christ,  lest  the  Romans  should  take 

'•way  their  place  and   nation,  had  their  place  and  nation  talcen 

a«»y  by  those  Romans,  for  Uial  very  reason."      Psalm  xxxv,  7. 
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lernipled  liy  awful  convulsions  of  iiHliire,)  at  litis 
time  God  gave  testimony  to  ilim,  from  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  violent  coocttssion  of  the  eartti, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over  the  globe, 
lure  up  the  solid  sepulchres,  ami  Imde  iJie  graves 
restore  tiieir  tlt-ad.  The  silent  tenants  of  the  dust 
were  awakened  from  their  slumbers,  and  open  I}'  u{)> 
peared  to  many  in  the  city  ;  being*  perhaps,  seut  as 
the  inslrumenls  of  their  conversion.  The  veil  of 
tlie  temple,  which  separatetl  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  denied  entrance,  even  to  the  priests  themselves, 
was  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom,  liiou<;h  made 
of  the  richest  auti  stronj^esl  ta|)e8try.  So  thai,  while 
llie  high  priest  was,  in  the  most  awful  moment  of 
the  pitschal  s(»lemnity,  ministering  at  Uie  golden 
altar,  ut  the  lime  of  sacrifice,  the  whole  was  slopped, 
and  the  sacred  oracle  was,  b\  an  invi}<ible  hand,  laid 
open  to  public  view. 

The  sun  m^s  darkened  by  a  tolul  eclipse,  which 
was  altogether  uiiuntural ;  for  the  mooti  wa»  ihen  in 
her  full:  —  conserpiently,  llicre  %vas  darkru'ss,  lite- 
rally, over  all  the  earth.  Vor  the  upper  hemisphere 
was  darkened  by  the  loss  of  the  sun's  light ;  and  the 
lower  was  darkened,  because  the  moon  re<'eived  no 
li;:>ht  from  him.  This  awful  denion^tlralion  of  the 
anger  of  (jod  is  mentioned  by  a  heathen  philosopher; 
who,  knowing  it  could  not  be  a  natural  eeli|Mte,  l>e- 
cniise  it  was  at  the  lime  of  the  full  moon,  and  conti- 
nued three  hours  together, —  whereas,  ihe  sun  is 
never  toliilly  eclipsed  longer  tlian  about  four  minuit^s, 
erred  out,  "  liither  the  CiotI  of  nature  suffers,  or  the 
frauK'  of  Ihe  world  is  dissolvctl."  JSo,  in  book  xiii  of 
bis  (Jhipiiicon,  or  Olympiads,  Phlcgon,  who  was  a 
frucdman    of  the    empeioi'    Adrian,    says,   '*Iu    the 
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fourth  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  second  Olym- 
piad, there  happened  the  greatest  edipee  of  the  sun 
that  was  ever  known.  There  .was  such  darkness  of 
night  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  that  the  stars 
were  seen  in  the  heavens;  and  tlierei  was  such:  a 
great  earthquake  in  Bithynia,  as  to  overturn  a  great 
part  of  Niceea.^'  Julius  Africraiius,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  who  cited  the 
iact  from  ThaUus,  who  lived  in  the  second,  is  a 
writer  of  great  eminence,  and  undoubted  probity. 
And  it  is,  by  Tertullian,  whose  veracity  was  never 
impeached,  positively  asserted  to  be  related  in  the 
public  annals,  and  preserved  to  his  day  in  the  pub- 
lic archives.  Nor  could  Celsus  venture  to  deny  it; 
but  was  obliged  to  recognize  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact.  The  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him, 
guarding  Jesus,  neeing  all  these  terrific  phenomena, 
declared,  that  "  truly  this  was  the  Sou  of  God.'' 

Thus  Jesus,  "  the  Son  of  man,"  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  being  Himself  "perfected  by  suffer- 
ings," having  overcome  the  world,  and  set  us  a 
perfect  pattern  of  holiness  and  obedience ;  having 
"  taken  away  the  hand-writing,"  which  was  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt  that  was  against  us,  and  affixed  it  to 
His  cross,  "  died  for  ns  all,"  if  we  will  receive  Him  : 
for  you,  for  me,  and  for  every  child  of  sinful  Adam. 
But  He  also  *'  rose  again  for  our  justification ;" 
whereby  He  was  declared  and  demonstrated  to  be 
"  the  Christ,"—"  the  Son  of  God,  with  power." 
For,  "  if  Christ  is  not  risen,  then  are  we  still  in  our 
sins,  and  our  faith  vain  ;"  because  He  was  then  but 
a  mere  man,  and  failed  in  the  very  proof  that  He 
himself  undertook  to  give  of  His  divinity.  But,  if 
He  did  rise  again,  according  to  His  own  declaration. 
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then,  independently  of  all  other  miracles,  He  is, 
by  this  alone,  proved  to  be  **  the  Holy  One/'  who 
could  "  not  see  corruption ;" — "  the  Lord  of  life,** 
over  whom  it  was  "  not  possible  that  death  should 
have  dominion.** 


SECTION   xvrii. 
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THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  RESUKRbCTtON. 


A  HE  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  very  foundation 
of  Christianity.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
faith  vain;  and  if  He  be  risen,  its  divine  authority 
IB  established.  He  so  frequently  and  so  publicly 
foretold  His  rising  again  on  the  third  day,  that  those 
who  put  Him  to  death  were  acquainted  with  the 
prediction,  and  the  importance  of  its  accomplisb- 
roent ;  and  were  called  on  to  take,  and  did  take, 
everj  possible  means  to  prevent  it. 

That  Christ  did  really  predict  His  own  death  and 
resurrection,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  the  only  ex- 
planation that  can  be  given  of  that  extraordinary 
conversation  between  Him  and  Peter;  which  could 
not  possibly,  as  a  mere  invention,  enter  into  the 
imaginations  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  in  which,  after 
He  had  said,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon-Barjona," 
He  almost  immediately,  when  Simon  expressed  his 
loo  affectionate  concern  and  reluctance  at  the  idea 
of  His  death,  adds,  "Gel  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 
Nothing  else  can  account  for  His  having  Himself 
im^tituted  the  altogether  singular  memorial  of  His 
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own  death,  and  resurrection,  and  return  lo  jutl«r- 
nient.  Tliis,  it  has  been  remarked,  could  not  be 
invented  ;  for  though  men  may  invent  a  doctrine, 
it  is  vastly  more  difficult  lo  invent  a  practice;  nor 
would  they  ever  have  dared  to  invent  it,  if  Christ 
had,  in  f^ct,  failed  in  tlie  accom|>lishnient  of  tins,  His 
great  promise,  and  had  thereby  undeceived  them,  as 
lo  the  truth  of  His  pretensions.  Christ,  then,  did 
foresee,  and  did  foretell,  His  own  death  and  resur- 
rection ;  and  did  sutter  it  rolunlaril},  at  a  lime  when 
He  might  easily  have  avoided  it ;  and  did  comfort 
them  with  liojies  and  promises  of  His  rising'  again; 
which  He  could  not  have  done,  but  on  the  sure 
experience  of  thai  Divitie  power  whereby  He  had 
before  performed  other  miracles,  and  had  resloretl 
sight  lo  the  blind,  health  to  (he  sick,  and  life  to  the 
fleiid.  But  He  could  not  believe  that  He  should  rise 
fronj  the  dead,  unless  He  believed  these.  His  other 
miracles,  to  be  true;  and  He  could  not  believe  iheii 
lo  (>e  true,  and  imagine  that  He  did  tlu»se  acts,  uulese 
ihey  r«a1ly  loerv  hue,  and  He  really  did  lliem.  If 
Uiey  really  tceri;  Irue,  He  had  a  sure  ground  anU 
foundation  fur  thus  voluntarily  layini;  do^^n  Ht«1 
life  for  man's  salvation,  and  for  his  promising  tljat 
He  would  ri:>e  n^ain,  ascend  to  heavttn,  iuid  Hnullji 
reUirn  lo  jtulgment.  A 

Wh  (thus  clearly  see,  in  how  high  a  sense  Jesiu 
did,  as  St.  John  says, ''  ktww  ihat  His  hour  was  comeij 
to  pass  out  of  the  world  to  ihe  Father;"  and  how»i 
truly  He  ^'knew  that  the  Falher  had  given  all  llting4|| 
into  His  hands;  and  tliut  He  was  come  forth  froofj 
(»o<J,  and  going  to  God."  This,  His  knowlafge^i 
built  on  Ihe  experietice  of  the  power  of  God  dwellingkj 
in  Him,  Mas  a  support  lo  Himself,  in  Ihe  w^trk  lltr 
|b$tt  to>  do  ;  mid  is  so  manifested,  in  all   Mi«\w«rdii 
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and  actions,  as  to  be  a  sure  fouiMlatioii  for  our  faith 
in  Him.  Therefore,  as  C.'hri.Ht  could  say,  "  Rig-ht- 
eous  Father,  I  have  known  Thee  -."  so  lie  adds,  as  its 
roijsec|iienre,  "  And  these  have  known  that  Thou 
tia«it  sent  Me." 

To  prt>eeed. — The  fact,  that  Jesus  really  did  die 
oil  the  cross,  is  too  certain  to  be  doubtetl.  The 
iiitiniidate<l  Pilate:  llie  centurion,  whose  duty,  as  a 
military  oflicer,  it  was,  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution  ;  the  enraged  and  inveterate  Jews  ;  the 
soldiers  who  pierced  His  sUie,  from  whence  the 
blood  and  water  flowe<l ;  all  afford  inconteslible 
proof,  that  He  wa«i  actually  put  to  death. 

E<|nally  clear  is  it,  that  the  body  was  laid  iu  a  tiew 
sepulchre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  thai  a  g-reat  stone 
was  placed  against  it,  and  sealed  ;  and  that  a  guai-d 
of  sixty  Roman  soldiers,  the  best  di8cipline<l  soldiers 
iu  the  world,  was  appointed  to  prevent  the  cor|)se 
from  being-  removed.  Yet,  it  is  undeniable,  that 
neither  the  Roman  guard,  thougli  their  lives  wei-e 
thereby  brought  into  danger, — nor  the  Jewish  go- 
vernment, though  all  their  precautions  were  thereby 
fru8trate<l, — could  ever  after  jrroducc  that  body. 
They  said  it  was  stolen  / — stolen  from  such  a  gnard, 
without  ever  attempting  to  explain  how  such  a  thing 
could  be  possible.  The  disciples  asserted  a  simple 
fticl, — that  Christ  \ras  risen  again,  according  to  His 
prediction ; — that  He  arose  under  circumstances  of 
public  notoriety,  amid  the  convulsions  of  a  mighty 
earthquake  that  terrifietl  them  all,  and  amid  the 
ministry  of  surrounding  angels; — that  the  Roman 
guards  saw  it,  and,  "for  fear  of  what  they  saw,  did 
(what  had  never  l»efore  happened  to  the  intrepid 
Roman  soldiery,)  "shake,  and  become  as  dead  men  '; 
and  fled,  and  related  the  things  which  were  done." 
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These  circumstances  were  such  as  to  have  made 
the  objection  notoriously  true,  or  notoriously  false : 
therefore,  no  men  in  their  senses  would  have  ad- 
verted to  them,  unless  they  undeniably  proved  the 
truth  of  their  statement.  Yet  Matthew,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  government,  asserts 
and  publishes  the  same  in  writing,  within  five  years 
after  the  event,  without  fear  or  contradiction  :  nay, 
the  apostles  as  boldly  assert  them  within  a  few  days 
after  the  event;  and  yet  it  is  neither  examined, 
nor  disproved,  nor  contradicted,  by  the  Jewish  san- 
hedrim, who  had  procured  His  execution.  And  yet 
they  confess,  that,  if  they  allowed  the  truth  of  His 
resurrection  to  be  established,  it  would  be  an  error 
greater  than  anv  they  had  before  committed ;  and 
still,  in  effect,  they  admitted  it:  for  on  no  other 
ground,  but  the  hiith  of  His  resurrection,  could  it 
be  possible,  that  the  apostles  could  '*  bring  the 
Idood  of  this  man  upon  them  i"  for,  if  He  did  not 
arise.  He  Mas  an  impostor, —  a  merited  sacrifice  to 
public  justice. 

As  to  the  stealing  of  the  body,  it  was  impossible*] 
The  sanhedrim  had  all  the  power  in  their  hands: 
Jerusalem  was  full  of  people,  at  the  annual  festival  •[ 
it  was  full  moon,  and,  therefore,  very   light :    theJ 
sepulchre  was  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  con^j 
tinual  inspection  :  the  disciples  were  not  only  limidi 
and  dispirited,  and  hopeless,  then;  but,  even  whet 
they  had  some  hopes,  were  really  cowardly.      Thel 
high -disciplined  lioman  soldiers  were  used  to  watch  u 
and    were   then   acting   under  a  (larticuiar   caution, 
as  to  this  very  event.    To  sleep  on  their  watch,  »i 
death,  by  their  law  ;     but  lliat  all  of  them  should] 
fall  asleep  at  ouce,  in  the  open  air,  and  with  tlteip 
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caplaiti  at   the  head   of  them,   is  too  ridiculoua  to 
be  credited. 

It  has  been  a»kerl.  How  could  the  great  stone  be 
rolled  away,  and  the  Iwdy  be  carried  off',  without 
awakening  even  one  of  the  sixty  soldiers?  Could 
the  timid  thieves,  who  were,  at  that  time,  so  afraid 
of  the  Jews,  have  ha<l  lime,  in  the  presence  of  a  well- 
armed  military  guard,  and  stealing  in  a  raoon-light 
night,  lo  leave  the  tomb  in  such  composure  and 
regularity,  that  the  linen  clothes  in  which  the  body 
was  wrapped,  were  leA  to  lie  %  and  the  napkiu 
thai  was  about  the  head,  not  even  lying  with  the 
liuen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itaelft 

This  minute  circumstauce,  related,  as  it  has  been 
observed,  not  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  the 
objection,  but  delivered  with  the  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  carries  with  it  a  stronger  evidence 
than  a  multiplicity  of  reasons,  or  a  laboured  expla- 
nation.     Did  the  sanhedrim  ever    cause  those  sol- 
diers to  be  questioned  or    punished  *    or    did  they 
ever  confront  them   with  any  of  the  apostles,  who, 
unlike  all  other  thieves,  instead  of  concealing  them- 
selves, ventured,  a  few  days  ullerwards,  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,    to  appear  publicly,   and   testify   that 
Christ  had  arisen,  had  ascended,  and  had,  according 
to   His  promise,   poured  out  His  special  and  mira- 
culous gifts  upon  themt     Did  the  sanhedrim  charge 
them  with  the  theft t     Did  ihey  investigate*?     Did 
they    pursue  any    mode   of   legal    inquiry*?      They 
dared  not  enter  oq  it.     They  well  knew   what   the 
soldiers  had  related,  on  fleeing  from  the  tomb ;  and 
that  relation  alarmed  and   confounded   them.      So 
that  they  say   not  a   word  about  this  story.     They 
never  mention  the  subject ;  but  merely  charge  them 
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fo  prench  Art  more  in  I  he  name  of  Christ.  Nay, 
even  when  the  apostles  were  contumacioua,  and 
persisted  in  prearhinsr  Christ,  as  obliged  rather  to 
obey  Go<l  than  thern,  thev  then  neither  deny  the 
resurrection,  nor  ass«'rt  the  theft,  nor  punish  them, 
either  for  blasphemy  or  for  rebellion :  one  or  other 
of  which,  if  their  own  account  ha<i  been  true,  they 
evidently  would  have  done.  Clearly,  therefore, 
tliey  themselves  were  convinced,  that  He  was  actu- 
ally risen  from  the  dead. 

'That  they  still  strove  to  persuade  themselves,  thai 
it  was  ocoasionetl   by  the    sataiiic   agency  to  wliici 
they  attributed  all   His  other   mimcles,  is  not   it 
probable.     Ami,  therefore,  the  same  perverse  spirittj 
wtiich    prompted    ihoni    to  seek    to    «lay    Lazaru.<), 
because  Christ    had   raised   him,  also   led    them    t< 
stifle  tlie   testimony   of  the  soldiers,  as  to  Christ'*] 
own   resurrection,  instcml  of  beiii^'  converted  by  it^ 
How   futile,  tlieu,    is    the   modern     objection,   thut] 
Christ  did  not  appear  to  these  men,  and  make  such, 
,as  they  the  witnesses   of    His    i-esurrection.     If  He 
hud,   it  probably  woid<l  not  have    convinced   eithetj 
them,  or  those  who   make  tlie  objection.      And,  <i( 
lit  had  convinced  tlwfm,  and  they  had  reccivetl  Hjii>^ 
as  the  Messiah,  it  would   then   have  been  said,  by 
modern    objectors,  that  the  whole  was  arti6ce,  im- 
posture, and  priestcraft.      The  wisdom  of  Gknl  ha« 
chosen,  that  Christ's  appearance,  after  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  should  i-athcr  be  to  a  competent  number 
'of  "chosen    witnesses,*'    who   were    intimately   ac- 
rpiainted  M'ith   Him   before   His  decease;    and  who 
were  competent  to  establish  the  truth  of  His  resur- 
rection, as  a  matter  of  faith,  to  posterity. 

We  will    now   advert  to  the  direct   proof  of  ihits 
great  fact,  which  seems    to    be  establisheiJ    by  eri* 
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deuce  llial  is  heyond  all  posstihilily  ol  exre|ilioti. 
Ill  tc^neral,  a  single  competent  « ilness,  >vlio  cannot 
be  justly  chailenged,  constitules  evidence  as  full 
and  satisfactory  as  any  reasonable  man  can  require. 
But  here  are  a  multifude  of  witnesses,  "chosen 
before  of  God,"  with  this  very  singular  mark  of 
veracity,  tliat  they  were  to  seal  the  truth  of  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  Every  thing  that  is 
natural  lo  man  would  revolt  against  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  commission;  especially  as  it  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  evei^  worldly  prospect.  If  any 
twelve  men  could  be  prevailed  on,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  combine  together  for  the  propa- 
gation of  a  falsehood,  the  only  object  and  ilesign 
of  whicli  would  be,  to  set  up  the  power  of  truth 
and  holiness  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  while  that 
falsehood  must,  according  to  the  very  nature  of 
their  profession,  inevitably  ruin  all  tlirir  prospects 
in  this  life,  aud  assure  them  of  eternal  punishment 
in  the  next;  it  would  constitute  a  union  of  miracle 
and  inconsistency,  of  holy  design  and  vicious  prac- 
tice, more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than  any 
miracle  in  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  such  a  spirit, 
that  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  Christ  exclaimed, 
'*!  would  not  tell  one  lie,  to  save  the  souls  of  all 
mankind:''  and,  from  every  thing  we  know  of  them, 
the  evangelists  and  apostles  tvere  men  of  similar 
simplicity  and  sincerity. 

But,  besides  these  chosen  persons,  who  were  or- 
dained lo  be  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
aud  who  were  beforehand  cautioned,  that  they 
were  to  be  distinguished  with  the  singular  honour 
of  being  pei*seculed   in  every  place, — so  that  they 
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others,  by  wlioiii  Christ  was  seen,  after  His  resur- 
rection, at  one  and  the  same  time.  St.  Paul,  wheu 
he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty  yeare  after 
the  resurrection,  declares,  thai  the  greatest  part  of 
these  remained  alive  inttil  that  time;  which  he  could 
not  have  ventured  to  assert,  if  they  to  whom  he 
wrote  knew  there  was  no  particle  of  truth  in  it. 

Besides  this,  "Christ  presented  Himself  alive,  for 
forty  da}s,  in  Galilee,  by  many  infallible  proofs; 
speakiiifj^  of  the  things  pertaining;  to  the  kin^rrloin 
of  God.  And  when  they  Mere  all  assembled,  lie 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  was  received  out  of 
their  sight."  Here  are  numbei's  far  loo  great  to 
give  their  consent  and  testimony  to  a  falsehoo*!, 
and  a  falsehood  whicli  was  to  be  their  own  destruc- 
tion. For  the  immediate  consequence  of  men's 
believing  in  "  One  God,  and  in  Christ  .lesus  whom 
He  liad  sent,"  was  to  expose  themselves,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  the  most  deadly  persecution. 
The  former  were  pursued  as  blasphemers  of  "  the 
holy  place  and  the  law  :*'  and,  as  the  latter  rejected 
the  divinities  and  the  woi-ship  of  their  own  country, 
they  were  looked  on  as  most  profligate  and  wicked 
beings,  who  were  taught  lo  despise  the  gods,  to 
renounce  all  love  lo  their  country,  and  to  entertain 
neither  tenderness  nor  compassion  for  their  parents, 
brethren,  or   children.       "JViam  prssimu.^   quhque 

spreth  relif^ionihus  pairiis ncc  qHtdquam  priux 

imhumitur  qimm  contemnere  (has,  exuere  pntriam, 
purcnteSi  liberi,  fraircs,  cilia  habere. ^'  Therefore, 
.says  Tacilus,  they  were  pursued  by  the  universal 
haired  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible,  that  any  sinister  views  co|dd  urge 
mvn  lo  assert  and  persist  in  that,  which  necessarily 
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rendered  thcni  outlaws  in  so<Metv.  Bnl  asserliny  llic 
dentil  and  resurrection  of  C'hrifil  had  that  eflect : 
and  yet  it  was  publicly  and  confidently  aHirme<l,  at 
the  very  time  it  happened  ;  and  soon  after,  by  many 
even  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  perpe- 
trating the  murder.  From  thence  it  was  urged  by 
all  Christians,  as  the  very  foundation  of  their  faith. 
The  day  of  their  publicly  assembliufj^,  which  was 
to  them  a  <lay  of  so  great  peril,  (hat  they  were 
obliged  to  meet  with  closed  iloors,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  was,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  and  declaration 
of  the  fact,  not  only  fixed  on  at  the  time,  and 
appointed  to  be  held  from  thenceforth  sncretl  for 
ever ;  bulj  as  we  ."?hall  see,  was  so  fixed  mi  and  ap- 
pointed, for  this  peculiar  reason,  that  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  had  put  an  eiuJ  to  the  Jewish 
polity  and  sabbath,  and  had  re^itored  (he  patrianhal 
«abbath,  the  original  seventh  ilay,  to  its  original 
«anctity.  This  was  f)ne  great  cause  of  that  bitter 
hatred,  which  the  zealous  followers  of  the  law  of 
Moses  entertained  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  the  i-esurrectioji.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity,  previous  to  the  destriiction 
of  the  leniple,  were,  indeed,  still  so  ?:c<dous  of  the 
(Mosaic  law,  that  they  observed  it  scnipnlously,  and 
hallowed  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christiiui  sab- 
bath. But  they  never  would  have  hallowed  the 
latter,  nor,  indeed,  would  such  men  ever  have  em- 
braced Christianily,  but  from  the  most  indisputable 
proof  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  on  which  alone  its 
sanctity  re-sted,  and  which  was  the  decisive  proof 
that  declared  Him  to  be  "the  Son  of  God  with 
power." 

'I'Ue  fact  of  His  resurrection   was   proclaimed!  as 
the  most  mighty  demonstration ,  and  so  powcrl'ulfy 
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urged  against  every  opposition,  by  the  overpowering 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  that,  in  about  fifty  days 
from  the  event,  no  less  than  several  thousands  were 
convinced.  And  yet  it  was  not  credited  hastily.  It 
was  with  very  great  diffindly  thai  the  apostles  could 
be  brought  to  believe  it,  though  so  plaiidy  foretold 
to  Ihem  by  Christ.  If,  then,  they  invented  the  story, 
they  invenlcil  it,  as  Dr.  Dwight  observes,  without 
the  remotest  hope  or  prospe<  t  of  making  it  believed; 
a  thing  which  was  never  done  by  any  impostor. 
They  piopagatcd  it  without  any  interest,  without 
any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure, — the 
only  objects  by  which  impostors  were  ever  allured; 
and  with  losses  and  sufferings  which  no  impostor 
ever  voluntarily  underwent.  They  also  proposed,  as 
their  only  end,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever 
pursued,  or  even  wished  ;  and,  during  their  whole 
progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever 
lived,  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast 
ever  exhibited  by  men  to  the  ivhole  character  of 
imposition. 

As  the  hotly  of  Jesus  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  sanhedrim,  it  either  did  rise  again,  or  it  was 
stolen  away.  But  tlie  mere  taking  away  the  body, 
instead  of  being  inslrumentiil  in  proving  the  truth 
of  Christ's  prediction,  would  have  proved  Him  to 
be  an  impostor,  whom  tliey  couUl  fancy  no  possible 
advantage  in  following,  and  whom  they  would  have 
had  every  motive  to  forsake.  They  had,  therefore, 
no  conceivable  motive  to  take  away  the  body,  even 
if  they  could,  or  if  they  dared  attempt  it ;  iior  to 
accept  it,  if  any  one  had  offered  it  to  ihem :  for  a 
dead  body  would  have  blasted  all  their  hopes. 

If  it  be  argued,  that  they  were  themselves  de- 
ceived, it  is  clear,  that  where  illusions  have  taken 
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place,  itiey  liavc  exisled  to  the  view  of  mip  [rcrsou 
only.  No  instance  can  be  mcnhonptl,  in  which  tico 
unexceplioualile  \vitnesses  have  leslificil  tu  the  same 
illusion,  at  the  same  lime,  coiicciniiig  the  saoie 
thini?.  Far  more  improbable  is  it,  thai  lltrce  should 
then  experience  the  same  illusion.  13nt,  when  we 
raise  this  number  to  eleven^  the  impruljabiUty  be- 
comes incalculable;  and  when  to  ^»e  hundred,  il 
transcends  all  limits.  But  the  improbabilily  is  in- 
creased  beyond  measure,  by  the  rejictition  of  Ihi^ 
fact,  in  so  many  instances,  to  so  many  persons, 
together  w ilh  all  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
attended.  And,  if  Christ's  eatings,  drinking,  walk- 
ing, and  conversing  with  so  many,  at  so  many 
difleretil  times,  for  forty  days,  was  not  a  complete 
proof  of  His  being  a  living  being,  we  may,  on 
the  same  ground,  <Ieny  or  doubt  any  one  to  be  a 
living  man,  who  continues  with  us  for  that  time, 
iuid  unites  with   us  in    the  concerns  of  Jife. 

If  the  apostles  had  stolen  the  body,  the  sanhedrim 
would  have  charged  lljem  witii  the  crime,  and  pu- 
nished them  with  dealh.  On  I  he  contrary,  they 
allude  to  their  own  imprecation  before  l^ilate,  and 
complain,  that  the  apostles  intended  *'  to  bring  this 
man's  blood  upon  iheirj ;"  which  could  not  happen, 
unless,  by  rising  from  the  dead,  He  had  proved  His 
innocence,  and  His  pretensions.  (lamaliel  advises, 
in  the  council,  to  let  those  men  alone;  because,  if 
the  matter  were  of  men,  it  would  come  to  nought; 
but,  if  of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it,  and 
would  be  proved  to  fight  against  God  Himself, 
This  is  a  proof,  that  he,  and  the  whole  council  who 
assented   to  it,  did   acknowledge,   that    something 
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be  risen  ag'ain.  In  lliis,  without  intenilinu^  it,  they 
have  themselves  afforded  an  incidental,  and,  there- 
fore, a  most  powerfnl  proof,  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
The  fact,  therefore,  is  infinitely  removed  from  sus- 
picion ;  and  the  evidence  for  this  great  event  is  equal 
to  tlie  imporlaiice  of  it. 

In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  all  other 
cases,  the  smallest  proof  of  the  fact  of  tlie  resurrec- 
tion would  have  heen  sufficient,  as  against  the  Jews  ; 
because  they  had  possession  of  the  dead  hody,  se- 
cured, sealed,  and  guarded.  Tiiey  were,  therefore, 
bound  to  account  for  that  dead  body ;  and  either 
disprove  the  fact  asserted,  or  shew  why  they  were 
not  able  Lo  disprove,  what  these  cautions  were,  by 
themselves,  intended  to  guanl  against ;  and  which 
the  producing  of  the  dead  body  on  the  third  day, 
or  a  legal  proof  of  its  having  been  stolen,  would 
liave  so  easily  acconiplislietl.  If  Ihey  had,  after  the 
third  day,  produced  the  body  in  a  stale  of  death, 
all  pretensions  that  this  wondrous  prediction  had  been 
accomplished,  would  liave  been  fmstrateti.  This 
ihey  intended  to  have  done,  and  certainly  might 
have  done,  unkss  they  were,  in  truth,  prevented 
by  some  superhuman  and  miruculous  means.  All 
suspicion  of  the  body  being  stolen  is  negatived,  then, 
under  every  view  of  the  cjise ;  and  it  follows,  neces- 
sarily, that  it  did  rUe  affain,  <is  asserted  by  the 
apostles. 

They  who  will  not  fje  satisfied,  because  Christ  did 
not  a[>pear  openly  at  Jerusalem,  would,  in  ease  lie 
futd  so  done,  have  disbelieved  on  some  other  pre- 
tence:— |>erha[»s,  unless  He  had  appeared  to  every 
nation,  or  to  every  individual,  or  to  every  individual 
from  that  lime  to  ihr  present.  Hut  Miey  who  olijr<i 
m  this  way,  entirely  mistake  the  nature  of  God'a 
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mndi^  of  salvation.     Man   fell  from  God  allogcther 
through  want  of  faith  in   Ilini,  as  the  only  Source 
of  happiness,    and  as    the  True   One,  both   in   His 
promises  and  His  Ihrealenings,     Therefore,  Chrisli- 
anity  begins  by  applying"  the  cure  to  this  primary 
source  of  all  disease  in  the  soid, — thi.s  "evil  heart  of 
unbelief."       Christianity,    therefore,  requires  a  ra- 
tional faith  in  the  facts  made  known  to  us  by  the 
gospel ;  which,  as  it  excludes  the  idea  of  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  God,    and  leaves  man  to   tlur  moral 
exercise  of  his  will  and  understanding-,  under  the 
directing  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, — so  it  ne- 
cessarily demands  a  deceiit  and  respectful  confidence 
on  the  part  of  so  favoured  a  creature.     He,  therefore, 
who  dares  to  shew  towards  God  that  suspicion  or  dis- 
belief of  His  veracity,  which  he  liimself  would  not 
endure  from  one  of  his  fellow -morlal^s,  cannot  fancy 
himself  to  be  in  a  fit  state  of  mind,  eitlier  to  exa- 
mine God's  w'or<l   with  candour,  or  to  receive  the 
communications  of  His  grace  and  assts lance.     Such 
men,    therefore,    can   never   believe;    for  tlierc  arc 
bounds  in  all  evidence,  hurnau  and  divine.     And  he 
who  will  not  believe  a  thing  that  is  certain,  because, 
by  possibility,  it  might  he  more  certain,  is  guilty  of 
wilful  disbelief.    He  who  will  believe  nothing,  unless 
he  has  every  possible  mode  of  proof,  nuist,  ;is  it  has 
been  remarked,  be  au  infidel,  in  altnosl  every  Iraiis- 
aclion  of  life. 

Indeed,  when  we  reflect,  that  faith  is  an  humble 
acquiescence  in  the  veracity  of  Him  vvh(»  is  Irulli 
itself,  we  cannot  but  wonder,  that  GmJ,  after  having 
once  uuihcnticuted  the  mission  of  His  messengei-s, 
should,  instead  of  requiring  an  immediate  and  »/m- 
pUcH  submission,  have  so  far  condescended  \u  *\\w 
weakness  and  pervci'scue.ss,  as  lo  atibrd  us  evidence 
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SO  regularly  graduated.,  lliat,  ihougli  vvery  pari  is 
calculiiled  lo  convince,  )el  each  imparls  iuul  receive?* 
lighl,  and  works  tog^elher  in  pro(iucin<r  llie  clearesl 
moral  deraon^tralion.  The  condition  in  life  of  tlie 
witnesses  was  such,  that  nothing  but  the  force  of 
truth  could  g^iti  credit  lo  their  relation  ;  they  were 
low,  and  without  reputation  to  impose;  they  had 
no  authority  to  compel ;  they  had  no  rewards  to 
offer;  they  were  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned. 

No  less  than  seven  authors,  all  of  them  unexcep- 
tionably  credible,  relate  not  fewer  than  eleven  di»% 
tiuct  appearances  of  Christ,  afler  His  resurrection. 
These  uianifeslalions  of  Himself  were  so  regulated, 
as  gradually  lo  increase  the  evidence  of  His  resur- 
rection ;  to  excile  attention  ;  gradually  to  diminish, 
and  then  to  remove  their  surprise  ;  to  fit  their  minds 
for  attending  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  calm- 
ness and  impartiality  ;  and,  at  length,  to  atlbrd  them 
the  strongest  and  most  unduubted  proofs  of  il.  In 
all  these  respects,  it  differed  from  every  supposed  or 
real  apparition,  and  from  every  thing  in  which  craft 
or  coulrivance  could  have  a  .share. 

He,  first,  therefore,  permitted  Himself  to  be  seen 
by  Mary  Magdalene  alone ;  but  not  to  be  touched  by 
Iier.  Then  He  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for 
beholding  Him;  and  her  report  brought  Peter  and 
John  to  the  sepulchre  ;  who,  though  they  wondered 
at  what  they  saw,  were  brought  into  a  slate  of  mind 
to  attend  to  further  evidence.  He,  secondly,  ap- 
peared to  the  other  Mary,  and  Joanna,  and  Salome ; 
saying  to  Ihenj, "  All  hail ;"  and  allowing  them  to 
hold  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worship  Him  ;  and  bid- 
ding them  fear  not,  but  go  and  tell  Hix  brethreu, 
that  they  >ih(»idd  sec  Him  in  f  iaiilcc  :  tvhicK  cotiW 
nor  hill  iiiiTr;i«r  ilifii    hopt       IJf,  ihirtily,  appeared 
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toFeler;  «liicli  couKl  iiol  Imt  be  eiuoiirtigiiiff  and 
coiiviiiciiig  lo  him,  and  coiilinnalorv  to  all  llic  re«t. 
lie,  fourthly,  conversed  with  the  two  diseiples,  fioinj*' 
tu  Einniaus  ;  sal  al  meal  willi  tliem  ;  and  nia<i<;  Him- 
self known  to  them,  in  the  breaking-  and  hlerisinfr 
of  llie  eucharisla!  bread.  Fifthly,  ulien  the  doors 
were  shut,  and  all,  except  Thomas,  nere  :ii»seudded, 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  saying,  "  Peace  be 
unto  you:"  and,  slie>vin<>-  them  His  hands  and  His 
side,  desired  them  to  handle  lliin,  and  see;  that  they 
might  be  thoroughly  convinced  He  had  f1e^•h  and 
bones,  and  thai  it  was  not  a  8]>int  which  ajipeared 
to  them,  as  they  feared.  Nay,  to  remove  their  sus- 
picions, He  inquired  for  meat,  and  ate  in  their 
presence  ;  assuring  them,  that  these  were  the  tiling.-* 
which  must  have  been  fnllillcd,  in  pursuance  of  pro- 
phecy. And  He  then  opened  their  understanrlings, 
and  enabled  them  lo  knttw  the  Scriptures,  a.s  llicy 
never  liad  known  Ihem  before. 

These  frequent  ap|)carance»,  in  one  day,  gave 
tbem  expectations,  that  He  would  furtlier  manifest 
Hioiself.  And,  as  Thomas  declared  that  he  never 
would  believe,  unless  he  could  put  iii«  finiior  into 
the  print  of  Ihe  nails,  and  thrust  hi.s  hand  into  His 
side,  Christ  di<l  condescend  even  to  (liis  examina- 
tion, on  the  eighth  day  afterwards;  and  lhcrel)y  not 
only  fully  convinced  the  re.«it,  but  even  Tlioinas  hiu). 
self;  who,  after  this  palj>abU'  proof,  acknowledged 
Him  as  '*bis  Lord  and  his  God."  Their  doubts 
were  now  at  an  end  :  and,  Hi  ere  fore,  at  His  seventh 
manifestation,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  though  they 
were  al  first  under  great  awe,  He  speaks  to  them 
affectionately,  eat«  food  with  them,  and  converses 
Hkuiiiiarly.  At  length,  He  completed  the  evidence 
to  the  apostles,  by  appearing  lo  Ihcm  all  together. 
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ii)  a  inouiilatii  in  Galilee,  wliere  Jesus  had  appointeil 
tliem,  aiRl  which  He  had  also,  before  His  death,  told 
them  Jle  would  do.  'I'his  could  not  but  give  ad- 
ditional conviction  ;  especially  as  the  whole  were  now 
present, — each  to  form  a  distinct  idea  for  himself, — 
and  especially  as  Galilee  was  the  place  where,  for 
thirty  years,  He  had  resided ;  where  We  had  wrought 
:  His  chief  miracles  :  and  where  the  people  were  best 
able  to  ascertain  His  identity.  In  this  place,  then, 
He  made  His  nitith  recorded  ap[)carance,  to  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  witnesses  at  once;  many  of 
whom  were  alive,  and  were  referred  to  for  the 
truth,  when  Paul  ad^lressed  the  Corinthian  church. 
And  others, —  on  whom  the  Saviour  had  |>ersonally 
Mroupht  miracles, — were  asserted,  by  Quadratus,  in 
the  year  120,  to  have,  even  in  his  time,  been  alive, 
preserved  by  Providence  to  extreme  old  age,  as 
living  ^vilnesses  of  Christ's  power.  So  groat  was 
the  respect  [mid  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  the 
truth  of  the  representations  of  Quadratus,  that  his 
"Apology  for  the  Christian  Faith,"  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  had  the  eft'ect  of  stopping 
a  persecution.  The  tenth  appearance  was  to  James 
alone,  of  uhich  not  nnu  li  is  said.  And  the  eleventh 
was  to  all  the  aposlks,  assembled  on  mount  Olivet, 
on  the  day  of  His  a.sccnsion  into  heaven.  On  this 
last  occasion,  He  so  assured  and  comforted  their 
hearts,  before  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried 
up  into  heaven,  that,  after  worshipping  Him,  they 
returnetl  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  praising  and 
\ blessing  God. 

After  His  ascension,  His  appearances  are  frequently 
recorded.  That  to  Stephen,  at  the  moment  of  his 
deparhuT,  when  Wo  manifested  Himself  in  glory  and 
po^^er,  enabled  Ihe  dying  saint   to  commil  his  soul 
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MJlli  c-oiifidencc,  inlu  His  hands.  That  lo  Paul,  on 
his  journey  lo  Damascus,  uheii  lie  was  person itiiij^ 
the  Christians,  anil  when  Christ  appeared  to  lirin  al 
mid-day,  surrounded  \>ilh  a  light  above  the  [jrighl- 
iiejis  of  the  sun,  was  of  a  nature  so  eonvincinrr,  as 
to  turn  the  heart  of  him,  who  was  tlie  most  zealoua 
aud  learned  enemy  of  the  Christian  cause ;  and,  as 
to  which,  even  the  scribes,  who  were  of  the  Pharisees* 
])art,  were  obliged  to  say,  "  If  a  spirit  or  aii  sinjjfel 
hath  spoken  to  him,  let  us  not  liyiil  as^ainst  God." 
On  this  occasion,  Christ  comtniuiicated  Mis  gosptl 
to  Paul,  by  immediate  revelation,  so  fully  and  per- 
fectly, that,  thou<:^h  he,  for  a  long  lime,  had  no 
conne.viou  villi  the  other  apostles,  yet  there  was  the 
eomplclesl  agreement  between  them. 

Notwilhstatidiug  these  various  appearances,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  diftercnl  places,  the  apostles 
were  so  far  from  being  credulous,  or  forward  to 
believe  the  resurrection,  that  they  were  not  only 
inquisitive,  and  careful  not  to  be  imposed  on,  but 
they  were  exceedingly  diffident  and  distrustful. 
This  incredulity  at  first,  and  this  reluctant  and 
gradual  ass«Mit  aft<,'rwards,  to  wiial  cotiLradictcd  their 
strongly -imbibed  prejudices,  concur  to  prove  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  tlicinselves 
deceived  in  that  fact.  They  knew  Him  lo  be  alive, 
by  many  infallible  proofs.  13ut,  if  one  or  two  could 
be  deceived,  to  tleceive  five  hunihed  at  once  is 
impossible.  If,  in  such  a  case,  there  be  no  certainty, 
there  can  be  certainty  in  none  whatever. 

We  observed,  in  a  former  page,  thai  the  evan- 
gelist John  undertook,  by  unexceptionable  living 
witnesses,  to  establish  certain  matters  of  fact,  which 
wouM  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ;  and  that, 
iu  confirmation  of  such  evidence,  he  asserted,  that 
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iiiiraciilqus    and    *pirit»ji»l    ^ifls   Merc  posiscsseil  Ity 

[Christ's  folloHers;    mIhcIi  slumped  Clirisliiiuity  «ii[i 

La  diviiio  aulhenlicalion. 

The  evidence  establislinig-  those  fads,  we  have 
considered.  The  jK)Ssessiou  of  spiritual  and  mira- 
culous gifts  affords  a  further  proof,  which  stems, 
ill  its  nature,  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  Jesus  was, 
by  Ihe  resurreriion,  declared  to  be  "the  Son  of  God 
with  power."  The  Lord  promised  His  followers, 
that,  after  He  arose,  they  should  "receive  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  nho  should  abide  with  them, 
and  lead  them  into  all  truth  ;"  and,  after  He  arose, 
He  told  them  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  a  few  days,  until 
they  received  ihis  promise  of  the  Father. 

Now,  it  is  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that,  in 
a  few  days  after  this,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Ihe 
uidcllertd  apo^'lles,  vUio,  until  that  time,  were  so 
ignorant  of  the  design  and  object  of  the  Christian 
instilution,  as  to  ask  Christ,  whether  He  meant  to 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  were,  on  a  sudden, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  wisdom.  Their 
minds  were,  beyond  all  controversy,  then  enlarged ; 
their  natures  were  changed  ;  miracles  were  conti- 
nually wrought  by  iheir  hands, — as  Phlegon  Tralli- 
arms,  in  book  \iii  of  his  Annals,  confesses,  wlien 
speaking  of  Peter;  and  they  had,  as  is  proved  by 
their  travelling  and  preaching  among  all  nations, 
the  supernatural  power  of  speaking  and  understand- 
ing languages;  by  which  they  were  prepared  and 
qualified  for  their  dispersion  into  every  part  of  the 
world.    This  occurrence  naturally  roused  olwerva- 

Ftion  ;  Jews  of  all  nations  were,  at  that  time,  present 
at  Ihe  feast,  and  heard  them  speak  in  their  own 
languages.     \or  can   one  sufficiently  admire,   thai,, 

Ihy    the  su(>crintcnding   providence   of  find,  those 
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tell  tribes  of  Isratl  who  werr-  anclftillv  tlispersHl 
among  all  nations  of  llie  earlli,  slioiilil  now  he  made 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  truth  of  this  great, 
distinguishing  miracle  of  Christianity,  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  propagating  its  doctrines 
among  all  the  various  families  of  nmnkiiid. 

It  appears,  that  some  also  were  present,  who  had 
been  actually  conrerned  in  the  recent  murder  of 
.lesus  ;  but  St.  Peter  was,  by  the  same  Spirit,  ena- 
bled to  urge  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
then  evident  gift  of  His  Spirit,  so  pouerfnily  to 
their  minds,  that  three  thousand  of  ihcm  were 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and  united  themselves  to 
this  self-devoted  band.  In  conse<pience  thereof, 
they  themselves  received  of  the  same  Spirit,  and 
were  go  converted  as  to  become  entire  ne»v  creatures, 
shewing  forth  that  perfect  pattern  of  holiness,  which 
is  the  object  of  luiivei'sal  admiration,  and  a  proof 
of  the  powerful  presence  of  God  among  them.  But, 
if  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  than  that 
of  His  appearing  in  glory  to  St.  Paul,  it  would,  of 
itself,  be  decisive. 

Paul,  a  man  of  profound  learniug,  a  most  accurate 
and  acute  reasoner,  and  as  highly  gifted  in  all  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  any  man  of  ancient  or  modern 
times, — a  man,  moreover,  of  great  consideration 
among  his  own  people, — was,  before  this  appearance 
of  Christ  to  him,  a  most  furious  persecutor  of  all 
his  followers;  but,  while  he  was  carrying  on  his 
work  of  cruelty,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  in  the 
glory  of  a  great  and  terrible  light,  and  cautioned 
him  not  to  persevere  in  his  madnens.  For  three'  days 
he  was  deprivetl  of  his  sight,  and  could  neither  eat 
nor  drink:  but,  being  baptized,  and  filled  with  that 
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Holy  Spirit,  ii^liicb,  through  ignorance,  he  had  de- 
Kpised   and   blasphemed,  the  furious   persecutor  be- 
canie  straighlnay  the  liumble  disciple  and  preacher 
of  the  crucified  Jesus.       The  companions  of   his 
journey,  and  of    his   intended    cruellies,   were  the 
witnesses  of  his  miraculous  conversion.     But  it  Mas 
a  thing   which    publicly   proved  itself;    for    it  was 
effective,  not  only  of  a  present  change  in  his  heart 
iu)d  nature,  but  of  one  of  the  greatest  and   roost 
permanent  changes  that  ever  was  accomplished,  in 
the  mind  and  natniv  of  man.     lie  declared   to  all 
his   nation,  the   awful  revelation    which   Jesus  had, 
ill  personal  appearance,  made  to  him  ;  and  he  was, 
in  tonse<|uence  of  that  very  declaralion,  nia«le   the 
means  and  iiistrninenl  by  whom  Jesus  was  preached  : 
not  only  at  Dauiascus,  Jernsalem,  and  Caesarea ;  not 
«>nly  before  heathens,  Jews,  priests,  governors,  and 
kint^vi ;    hid  even  in  Ihe    imperial  city,  in   his  own 
hired  house,  fitr  l«o  whole  years,  with  all  freedom 
of  sjyeech,  no  man  forbidding  him  ;  nay,  even  in  the 
imperial    palare,    in    the  presence  of  Nero  himself; 
and  ufli'rvvanl!<  ihronghonl  llic  grealcst  part  of  Ihe 
\vcsl  of  Europe;  as  the  slill  existing  establi^hmenls, 
in  every  part  of  it,  undeniably  prove. 

It  may  be  retorlcd,  that,  if  these  extraordinary 
fads,  in  llic  lifr,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
really  took  place,  they  "did  not  happen  in  a  corner;" 
but  were  transacted  under  an  imperial  governor ; 
and  were  so  brought  under  his  cognizance,  as  to 
bejjr  immediately  on  the  imperial  authority  of  Casn." 
—  that  the  Romans  carcfnlly  kept  records  of  niiat 
h;i|ip(iied,  either  in  ^Aliat  lliey  called  "acts  of  the 
senate,"  acta  ftnuiinA^  or  in  "  the  dailj  acts  of  the 
people,"  nctu  diurnn  poptdi ;  and  that  tli*'  gover- 
nors of  provinres,  in  like   manner,  transmitted  to 
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the  emperoi*  "the  acts"  of  their  respective  g^overii- 
ineiits: — that,  tlierefore,  it  is  not  to  be  stipposed, 
but  that  Pilate,  the  governor,  would,  even  for  Jiis 
own  safety,  have  reported  these  things  to  the  em- 
peror; and  that  some  traces  of  this  mig-hl  have  been 
expected,  and  couUl  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction 
to  any  mind  sincerely  searching  after  truth. 

Happy  is  it,  for  the  cause  of  Irnlli,  that  eviilencp 
incontrovertibh"  docs  exist,  that  Pimliiis  Pilule  did 
send  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  a  rchition  of  the  flcatb 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  was  rcconlcd  at 
Rome,  as  usual,  among  other  provincial  niatleix 
And  it  seems,  that  this  intelligence  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  emperor,  lliat  he  referred  it  to 
the  senate,  whether  Jesus  Christ,  of  Judfca,  should 
not  be  taken  into  llie  number  of  the  Roman  mods. 
Our  evidence  for  this,  is  the  testimony  of  two  learned 
heathens,  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian,  who  l)C- 
came  Christians,  in  coi)sec|neu<'e  of  tlicse  very  de- 
spatches of  Pontius  Pilate.  Their  apologies  are  still 
extant.  That  of  the  first,  with  an  account  of  (he 
miracles  and  crncilixion  of  Christ,  was  made  to 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  the  senate 
of  Rome,  about  the  year  140 ;  wherein  he  says, 
"  And  that  these  thinps  were  so  done,  you  may 
know  from  the  acts  made  in  (he  time  of  Pontius 
Pilate."  That  of  the  other  was  made,  about  the  year 
200,  to  a  Roman  governor.  They  lioth  appeal  to  the 
records  of  these  returns  from  Pontius  Pilate,  as  then 
g-enerally  known;  for,  thongh  they  were  not  pub- 
lished, for  fifeueral  perusal,  they  were  deposited  among 
the  arcliives  «»f  the  empire,  where  they  served  as  a 
fund  of  information  to  histtnians ; — and  no  reason- 
able man  can  conceive,  ihnl  such  able  a[iolo<risls 
would   refer  to  them,  if  no   snch  records  had   ever 
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txiste<l.  Nay,  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  who 
could  not  be  deceived  in  sucli  a  rase,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Jusliii  iVIartvi's  statement,  that  he  im- 
mediately  issued  an  edict  lhron|s:hout  the  province 
of  Asia,  to  protect  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  to 
punisii  their  persetMitors.  Tiberius,  in  whose  time 
the  Christian  name  had  its  rise,  having"  received  from 
Palestine  this  account,  which  manifested  the  truth 
of  Christ's  divinity,  proposed  to  the  senate,  that 
Christ  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  gods, 
and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote,  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  But  the  senate,  without  whose  consent  no 
ilt^ificalion  could  take  place,  rejected  it,  because  the 
tinperor  himself  had  declined  the  same  honour. 
Nevertlieless  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  threatened  punishment  to  the  accusei*8  of  llie 
Christians. 

"  Search  your  own  commentaries,  or  public  writ- 
ings," says  TertuI Man :  "you  will  tiud  there,  that 
Nero  was  the  first  who  raged,  with  the  im[)erial 
sword,  against  this  secr,Vhen  rising  most  at  Home." 
This  interference  nf  Til»erius,  says  Eusebius,  was 
providentially  designed  to  promote  the  pro|>agalion 
of  the  gospel,  in  its  infancy,  without  mulestation  ; 
as  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Christ 
was  equally  owing  to  the  control  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence;  in  order  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  might  be 
established,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God  ;  and  that  Jesus  might  not 
be  ranked  or  associated  among  the  many  infamous 
characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Romans. 

The  historian  iEIius  Lampridius,  in  his  life  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  from  the 
year  222  to  235,  relates,  thai  he  had  t«o  private  cha- 
I>els  ;  and  in  the  one  « lii<  h  was  mf)re   honourable 
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than  llie  other,  he  had,  among  the  deified  emperors, 
and  llie  images  of  his  ancestors,  thosie  of  Christ, 
Ahratiam,  and  Orpheus,  whom  he  looked  on  as  dei- 
ties : — and  tliat  ''  he  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Christ,  and  to  receive  Him  among  the  gods;  but 
was  forbidden  by  those  who  consulted  the  oracles ; 
they  having  found,  that,  if  it  was  done,  all  men  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  be  for- 
saken," Nothing  but  the  notoriety  of  the  gospel 
history  could  have  induced  the  emperor  thus  to  act; 
who,  being  by  birth  a  Phnenician,  and  educated 
under  a  mother  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  her 
manners,  and  her  attachment  to  the  Christians,  was 
thence  enabled  to  obtain  au  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  truth. 

Now,  then,  let  us  consider,  whether  it  be  possible 
that  matters  of  fact  could  be  proved  better.  What^ 
greater  certainty  can  we  have,  of  any  thing  that  was 
ever  done,  and  which  we  ourselves  saw  not,  nor 
heard,  than  the  report  of  wise  and  honest  pei-sonsl 
—  pei-sons,  whose  evidence  w  contrary  to  all  their 
M'orldly  interest ;  and  who  were  not  only  numerous 
and  disinterested,  but  perfectly  consistent^  They 
convinced  thousands  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  who 
had  the  best  means  of  know  ing  the  truth,  and  also 
the  strongest  earthly  motives  not  to  believe  it.  And 
others,  who  did  not  believe,  shewed,  by  their  lives, 
that  their  disbelief  arose,  not  from  want  of  evidence 
to  convince  their  understandings,  but  from  the 
rooted  depravity  of  their  hearts ; — from  their  not 
being  able  to  relish  that  perfect  holiness  of  life 
which  the  nature  of.  its  doctrines  required,  though 
confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  oath,  but  by  the  blood 
of  those  who  promulgated  it. 

The  facts  are  also  attested  bv  heathens: — and  are. 
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besi<lM,  $0  inUTwovpii  willi  the  puhlic  Irar.snctions  of 
llie  woiUJ,  lliat  lie  must  Ite  iitiarroniitahly  credulous* 
who  can  believe,  them  to  be  "like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision."     God  hates  incredulilv,  as  inilch   as  lie 
bales  l>ing.      He  requires  us,  not  only  woMo  believe 
a  lie;    bnt  nhn  not  to  slop  our  e>es  and  ears  again.st 
tnitli.     It  is  coiilrarv,  therefore,  l<»  reason,  not  to  do 
that   in   relig'ion,   which   we  oucfht  to  do  in    every 
other   ciHicern    of  life,     Jesns  entreated    those  «bo 
Mould  not  hclieve  His  tcord,  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God,  yet  lo  believe  Him  for  the  sake  of  His  trorkf. 
The  thioifs,  therefore,  which  are  tiius  fnlly  altestwi. 
and   llie  dot irine  which  they  tend   to  establish,  not 
only  prove  that  Jesus  was  an  extraordinary,  but  also 
that  He  was  a  Divine  Being; — not  only  that  God  waa 
with   Him,  bnt    lliat  Ihe  power  of  God   HTonpht  »n 
Him  ; — that  '*in  Him  <lwelt  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
heiul    bodily;"  and    that  "we  are  filled    by  Him," 
And  what  evidence  is  there  to  contradict  thisi     Ab- 
solutely none,     (elsns,  the  bitterest, — Porphyry,  the 
most  leartied, — and  Ji#ian,  Ihe  most  powerful — an- 
tacfonjst  of  Christianity,  admit  the  general  circum- 
stances of  Christ's   history.     Celsns   speaks  of   His 
miracnlons  birth;  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  voice  from  heaven,  which  declared  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  ;   His  prediction  of  the  person  who 
should  belrav  Him;    and   the  circumstances  of  His 
death   and    resurrection.      He  allows,  that    He   was 
worshipped  by  His  followers,  and  that  He  appeared 
to    His  disciples  after    His   resurrection.      He   dis- 
tinctly admits  the  earthquake  and   darkness  at  the 
crucifixion, — which  he  would  not  have  done,  could 
he  have  possibly  denied  them. — But  he  could  not ; 
for,  as  Terlnllian  says,    '*  this  wonder,  of  the  light 
departing  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  being  dark- 
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ened  at  noon  day,  is  related  in  yonr  own  annals, 
and  is  preserved,  to  this  day,  in  your  archives." 
He  acknowledges  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought, 
ill  proof  of  His  being  the  Messiah  ;  but  ascribes 
tbem  to  the.  magic  art,  which,  he  says,  Christ 
learned  in  Egypt.  Porphyry  allowed  Him  to  be  a 
pious  man,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven  as  a  per- 
son approved  by  the  gods  !  And  Julian  could  only 
endeavour  to  depreciate  His  miracles,  by  asking, 
whether  He  ever  did  any  thing  worthy  of  fome, 
unless  we  can  suppose,  that  curing  the  lame  and 
blind,  and  exorcising  demons  in  the  villages  of 
Bethsaida,  are  some  of  the  greatest  works.  But 
he  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign 
power  over  impure  spirits;  that  He  walked  on  the 
surface  of  the  deep ;  and  that  He  expelled  demons. 
If  all  other  evidence,  then,  of  Christ's  history 
were  lost,  except  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
admissions  of  unbelievers,  there  would  be  sufficient 
left  to  demand  our  belief,  as  a  moral  obligation. 
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^Ki.lXltNTx    KROM   mRII'TVRK,    THAT  CHRIST  WAS   "GOD 
M.Wiri-ST  IX  THE  FLESH." 


T  f  K  liuvc  now  iiKuk'  cousiderable  progress .  in 
our  iiu|iiir\.  Vov  we  have  seen,  that,  as  the  pro- 
phtvies  RMVtohl  that  i/cAoroA  would,  for  our  re- 
(lempttoii,  a)>pear  in  the  form  of  man;  so  a  maD, 
iuune«l  Jesus,  actually  iiid  appear,  at  the  appointed 
time  tuu)  place;  who  bore  all  the  distinctive  and 
p<sM)liar  uuu'ks  mentioned  in  the  prophecies,  and, 
itv  III!*  works,  proved  Himself  to  be  the  predicted 
IUnii)i\  Ihe  Christ  onr  Lord,  in  whom  the  fulness  of 
the  (»Hlhciut  dwelt.  But  it  may  be  advisable  to 
couKidcr  Ihi^  very  important  point  a  little  more  mi- 
uulcl>«  Citprcially  as  some  affect  to  call  themselves 
Christians  who,  nevertheless,  deny  Christ's  Grod- 
hcnd,  and  niaintain  that  He  was  nothing-  more  than 
»leiiU!(,  the  son  f>f  JVIarj-, — a  mere  man.  Let  us, 
then,  rxumiue  the  manifest  absurdities  resulting 
from  Ihii) :  and  see  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  whole 
doctrine  of  S<Tipture,  and  the  express  declarations 
of  Christ  Himself.  He  certainly  acted  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  entitle  Himself  to  say  to  us,  "  If  ye 
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believe  not  my  word^ ;  yel,  al  least,  believe  tbein 
for  my  worku'  sake;  for  liiey  testify  <>f  Me."  Every 
reasonable  man  niiisl,  therefore,  allow,  lliat  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  llitii  wlio  proved  liiinself  lo 
be  ''TbeClirist,"  tieinand  our  implicit  submission, 
even  if  lliey  were  difficult  lo  be  understood  by  us; 
unless  it  can  be  shewn,  tlint  the  hislorica)  relation 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ  are  a  mere 
fabrication.  But,  as  this  luis  never  been  |Mctended 
to  be  capable  of  proof,  it  follows,  that  Christ's 
declarations  are  nuthuriltitivc.  Tlufse  declarations 
undeniably  assert  His  divinity.  '^  1  am  tii  the  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Father  in  Me."  "  1  and  the  Falhcr 
are  o/ie."  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  AM,  ye  shall 
perish  in  yom*  sins."  But  we  will  examine  llie 
absurdities  of  the  contrary  supposition. 

If  Christ  was  tiothing  more  than  mere  man,  liow 
could  it  be  saitl,  that  "  we  love  God,  because  He  first 
so  loved  us,  as  to  g'ive  His  only-be*4otten  Son  for 
U8"f  In  that  case,  Christ,  so  far  from  being  the 
vnly-hegotten  Son,  was  no  more  the  son  of  (iod 
than  any  other  man  is;  niul,  in  fact,  Go<l,  then,  never 
gave  Him  at  all,  nor  proved  His  redecmiuj,'  love  lo 
us,  in  any  respect ; — for,  in  that  case,  our  return  to 
God  proceeded  not  from  Him,  but  from  us; — and 
Christianity  would  rather  display  the  lo%'c  of  man 
to  God,  than  the  love  of  God  lo  man.  If  Christ 
were  mere  man,  the  lot)e  of  God,  as  our  Redeemer, 
— Avhich  is  the  only  possible  source  of  all  Iioliness 
in  us,  wouhl  be  entirely  taken  away.  The  first 
uian,  while  he  remained  holy,  luved  God  as  his 
Creator  s  but  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  were 
unknown  to  him  ;  and^  consequently,  the  adorable 
attributes  of  the  Deity  were  comparatively  hid  from 
his  eyes.     \\  e,  therefore,  see  the  unsearchable  wis- 
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<lom  and  goodiipss  of  God,  in  leaving  man  lo  his 
free  will.  Fur  though  siii  al)Oititded,  jet  grace  and 
nijErcy  much  more  abounded  ;  and,  <onseqtienllv, 
holiness  and  happiness  too.  For,  as  the  glorious 
attributes  of  Deity  became  uiifolded,  thev  drew 
after  tliem,  in  the  souls  of  His  re<leemed  and  par- 
doned creatures,  a  more  extatic  and  fervent  love 
of  that  holy  Being,  who  displayed  towards  them 
a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  even  angels,  in  vain, 
attempt  to  fathom.  But  all  this  source  of  love  to 
God  would  be  taken  away  from  us,  on  the  sup- 
position of  Christ's  being  nothing  but  mere  man. 
It  appears  evident,  that  it  is  im|>ossible  for  any 
creatures,  however  happy  may  be  the  state  in  which 
they  are  placed,  to  feel  that  ardent  and  boundless 
love  of  God,  merely  considered  as  their  Creator^ 
which  the  same  creatures  would  feel,  when  the 
mysteries  of  redemption  were  made  known  to  them. 
Especially  if  they  themselves  were  the  pardoned 
criminals ;  whom  their  Redeemer  not  only  *•  en- 
treated to  be  reconciled,"  but  even  *'  plucked  as 
brands  from  the  burning:"  and  not  only  so,  but 
even  suffered  Iliuiself  in  their  sicad, —  Ihe  righteous 
for  the  guilty  ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved 
from  sin  and  endless  ruin,  and  transplanted  iiHo  a 
state  of  holiness  and  eternal  glory.  Here  is  cause 
for  love,  whose  motive  and  whose  duration  is  in- 
finite,—  an  actual  dtliverunre  fmm  unspeakable 
misery,  and  a  certaiji  attuimncnt  of  eternally-iu- 
creasing  happiness,  arising  from  a  particifialion  of 
the  nature  and  the  throne  of  their  God, — a  de- 
liverance effected  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the 
very  Being  whom  they  had  offended,  and  an  atlain- 
menl  secured  to  them  by  llie  eMrnesl  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.       Thus    greatly    does   it   "  become  the    it. 
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deemed  lu  give  lliaiiks,"  aiuJ  to  love  llie  (iod  who 
is  their  lledeenier.  Dut  lake  uuuy  this  souvce  of" 
love,  and  ull  p<»ssihilily  of  (lu'i>liuij  virtue  is  de- 
stroyed, and  nothiiij^-  is  left,  hut  cold,  iiii|jerfect  mo- 
rality; for  love,  and  only  love,  leads  us  to  imitate, 
to  please,  and  to  ohey  the  Being',  uliotn  our  souls 
seek  after.  The  love  of  God,  if  shed  ahroud  in  ihe 
heart,  leads,  nec&ssurily,  to  all  virtue,  and  to  alt 
holiness  ;  and  nothing  ebe  can  lead  to  them.  Ihere- 
fore,  the  Scriptme  Siiys,  "■  Be  ye  imitators  of  (iod, 
as  beloved  children."  His  love  to  us  convening- 
the  power,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  demands  the 
return. 

Such  is  the  present  g'kstem  of  redemption  and 
grace,  considered  as  the  revealed  mastery  of  "  C'lnist 
crueitied,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwell."  A  system,  in  which  the  |>ardoning^  ''  love  of 
God  constrains  us,"  and  uhich,ljv  "'("hriist  the  power 
of  Go<l  "  dwelling  in  tlie  Iieart,  leads  us  to  :»aneli- 
tication, — a  degree  of  sanctiticalion  «hich,  when 
itit  eternal  approximation,  to  the  source  of  all  ho- 
liness is  considered,  auUiorizfs  us  to  s;iy,  that  this 
system  has  drawn  from  the  evil  of  man's  Irans- 
gre»siou,  uii  infinite  g^ood,  uhich  otherwise  could 
never  have  existed.  This  entirely  "jusLiHes  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  But,  if  (hiist  be  no  more 
than  Ulan,  then  all  (he  aninialing  motives  for  fer- 
vently loving  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  and  slriviug^ 
to  become  conformable  to  His  image,  together  with 
all  means,  power,  and  possibility  of  doing  it,  arc 
entirely  taken  away.  The  titndency  of  this  duclrine, 
tut  perniciously  atfecting  the  heart  anil  the  practice 
of  men,  ou>^hl  to  convince  us  of  its  unLruth,  It 
roots  np  every  noble  and  exalted  nxilite  for  aiming' 
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all-perfect  Being',  lo  ulioni  we  nra  hoitnil  l»y  those 
endearing  ties  ;  and  i I  leaves  us  no  niolivea  of  con- 
duct, but  such  as  are  base,  worldly,  grovelling^,  selfish, 
and  temporary.  It  leaves  us  just  as  we  should  have 
been,  if  no  Mediator  had  come  for  our  salvation, — 
poor,  hopeless,  helpless,  and  misemble. 

But  how  inconsistent  is  the  doctrine,  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  analogy  of  that  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  !  For,  if  Christ  were  but  mere  man, 
how  could  He,  while  in  the  course  of  His  own  pro- 
bation, dare  to  say,  "  He  tliat  believeth  in  iVIe,"  not 
thall  have  (though  even  this  would  be  more  than 
man  could  say,)  but  '■'hath  everlasting  life'*1  If 
He  was  no  more  than  man,  He  must  have  been 
liable  to  sin  during  His  own  probation;  and,  there- 
fore, until  that  was  finished,  His  oti'ti  salvation  would 
have  been  uncertain.  How  could  He,  at  that  time, 
be  "  the  life»  the  truth,  and  the  way,"  to  the  whole 
world  %  How  could  He,  then,  be  "  the  living  bread 
tohich  came  down  from  heaven  "t  \^  hat  knowledge 
could  He  have,  except  from  the  in-dwelling  God,  of 
the  truth  or  reasonableness  of  such  assertions  :  or 
what  else  could  induce  any  man,  of  sane  intellects, 
to  make  themt  If  they  were  not  the  words  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  were  the  ravings  of  insanity. 
How  could  He  say,  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  and  /  lii^e  by  the  Father,  go  he  that  ealeth 
Me.  even  he  shall  live  by  Me''? — "  1  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  on  INle, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me,  shall  not  die  eternally  "i 
If,  being  mere  man,  He  was  then  Himself  sinful, 
or,  at  least,  liable  to  sin,  could  He  promise  that 
spiritual  life  to  others,  which  was  not  His  lo  givet 
or  assure  others  of  eternal  life,  while  even  Hi»  otrn 
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was  uncertain?  Will  it  be  said,  that  God  placed 
Him  under  an  invincible  necessity  of  acting;  Iiolily; 
and  that  the  holy  Being,  pointed  out  by  the  pro- 
phets, was  a  mere  fated  and  necessary  agent  f  This 
would  make  Christ  Himself, — the  true  Vine,  of 
whom  we  are  btit  branches, —  separate  from  whom 
we  can  bear  no  fruit,  but  must  become  withered, 
and  fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire, — even  Christ 
Himself,  to  have  no  more  merit  or  virtue  than  a  stork 
or  a  stone;  and,  therefore,  alloeiether  as  incapable 
of  making  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  as 
"the  blood  of  bulla  and  goats,  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  away  sin,*'  Nor  can  it  be  retorted,  that, 
if  we  sJippose  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  then,  being 
necessarily  sinless,  He  could,  by  the  same  argument, 
have  no  such  virtue  or  holiness  as  would  suffice 
for  an  atoning  Saviour;  for,  by  such  kind  of  fallacy, 
it  might  be  contended,  that  (iod  HiaiscH'  caniiut  be 
holy,  because  He  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  sin. 
The  man  Jesus  had  a  free  will  of  His  own  ;  and 
•'was,  in  all  things,  tempted  like  as  we  are,"  yet 
without  sin  ;  but  His  holiness  arose  from  the  in- 
divelling  Spirit  of  God,  not  compelling,  but  enahling^ 
Him  to  say,  under  every  trial,  "  Farher,  not  IVly  will, 
but  Thine  be  done."  Tliis  is  the  hciglit  and  per- 
fection of  virtue  and  holiness,  in  all  beings. 

Again,  if  Christ  lie  nothing  but  man,  how  ran 
faith  in  Him  be  necessary?  Nay,  even  after  His 
exaltation,  how  can  faith  in  a  man  enable  us  to 
regain  the  image  of  God?  How  could  He  assert 
His  omnipresence? — "  No  man  hath  gone  up  to  hea- 
ven, but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven, — the  Son 
of  man  who  is  in  heaven."  Or  His  pre-existence * — 
"  W  hat,  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  where 
He  was  before  t" — "And  now.  Fa" 
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Me  «illi  Tli\self\  wilh  ihe  j^lorv  Mljich  1  liail  uilh 
Tliee,  hefurc  Ihe  uoild  uas.'* — '•  i  ranie  forth  IVoui 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  norhl :  uguiii,  1 
leave  the  worUl,  and  go  unto  the  Father."  Or  how 
could  He  eu},  "The  Spirit  uili  lake  of  Aline,  und 
shew  it  to  you  ;  for  all  tkingit  that  ihe  Father  hath, 
ureJSline^^^  How  did  lie  possess  oniuiscieuce,  sjo  us 
to  know  M  hat  was  ill  all  uieu  "j  By  Hi»  knowledge 
of  Iht'ir  ihouyhls,  His  disciples  were  convinced  of 
Hi."*  (iodhcad.  "  Now  «e  are  sure  Ihou  kuouest  all 
Ihiiijfs:  by  this  «e  hclieveTliou  cameb.1  forth  from 
God."  It  is  evident,  from  the  cases  of  Judas  and 
Peter,  thiit  He  foreknew  even  the  contingencies  of 
men's  thoughts  and  actions;  Mhich  is  one  of  the 
luosL  inconipiehensihle  allrihutes  of  Deity. 

Indeed,  it  was  to  reprove  this  notion  of  His  bein^ 
nure  man,  that  Christ  said  to  the  scrihe:^,  "If  C'hri^l 
he"  mere  man,  tncrcly  "  David'a  sou,  how  is  it  that 
David  in  s[»iril  callelh  Him  Lord  ;  sa}ing,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool t"  Christ  Him- 
self assures  us,  so  inscrutable  is  His  naluie,  "  that 
no  one  knoMclh  «l.o  the  Sou  is,  but  the  Father; 
and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  He  to 
nhorn  the  Son  is  piensed  to  reveal  Him  :" — for  *'  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath  hid  the.se  thing's  from 
the  wise  and  prndctit,  and  halh  revealed  them  to 
babes:  even  so  bath  it  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of 
God.'*  it  is  these  "wise  and  prudent"  who  sa}, 
He  is  mere  man,  though  through  II im  were  created 
all  thing's  (hat  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  on  earth, 
visilde  and  invisible  ;  whether  they  lie  thiones,  or 
ditminioits,  or  principalities,  or  powers;  for  ull  things 
were  created  by  llini  and  for  Him,  and  He  is  liefor< 
all  things,  and  by  Him  all  Ihingi*  consi.tt." 
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Christ  Himself,  liowever,  expressly  asserts,  llml 
He  is  Jeliovah.  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins:"  — "  Before  AbrahaiA  was, 
I  AM:*' — "^llie  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him  :  I  and 
the  Father  are  one."  On  which  occasion,  the  Jews 
sought  to  stone  Him,  "because  He  made  Himself 
God."  But  He  says,  "If  I  do  nut  the  works  of 
My  Father,  believe  Me  not;  but  if  1  do,  thoiiy:h 
ye  lielieve  not  Me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may 
know  and  believe  that  the  Father  '\»  in  Me,  and  I 
in  Him."  Therefore,  they  a<4aiii  Houyht  to  seize 
Him: — for  before  this,  the  Jews  had  sought  to  kill 
Him,  because  He  said  that  "<iod  was  His  own  Fa- 
ther; makiiifj  Himself  vt/ual  with  God."  Affain, 
He  sj^ys  to  His  disciples,  '*  Ye  l)elieve  in  (iod,  believe 
also  in  Me.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Fatlier  hut  by 
Me. — From  henreforlh  \ekni>w  Him  ami  have  seen 
Him. — He  that  halh  seen  Mf\  hatli  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  saycst  tfiou,  Shew  us  the  Father  "i  Beiievest 
thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  Me. —  The  words  that  I  speak  to  you,  1  speak 
not  of  Myself;  the  Father  that  dwellelh  in  Me,  He 
doelh  the  works. — Believe  Me,  Ijcuiuse  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me;  hut  if  not,  believe 
Me,  for  the  sake  of  the  \\orks."  He  tells  theuj,  that 
when  He  sends  the  Spirit  of  truth,  "in  that  day 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  M}  Father,  and  30U  in 
Me,  anil  I  in  you."  So  He  prays  for  His  folhiwere: 
"Father,  keep  them,  tliat  they  may  be  one  as  We  are; 
that  they  all  may  be  one,  (is  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
JMcy  and  I  in  Thee,  that  I  hey  also  may  be  one  in 
V».  1  in  them,  and  I'liou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be 
peHecled  in  one;  that  the  world  may  know  that 
Thou  hasi  sent  Me,  and  lia.sl  lov^^d  Iheni,  as  Thou 
hast  loved  Me." 
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When  the  woman  of  Samaria  speaks  of  the  ex- 
|ierled  Messiah,  Christ  says,  "Eyw  um,  «  Xa\uy  <r,n, — 
1  AM  now  speakelh,  or  is  now  speaking  to  thee;" 
eviflently  alluding  to  the  words  in  Exodus,  "  1  A>l 
halh  sent  me  unto  you."  So,  foretelling  tliat  Judas 
should  betray  Him,  He  says,  "  Now  I  tell  you  before 
it  is  done,  that  when  it  is  done,  ye  may  believe  that 
1  AM  :"  ort  lyu  tifti.  So  He  says  to  the  Jews,  "  When 
ye  have  lifted  up  the  Sou  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know 
that  I  AM."  So,  forewaniiug  His  disciples,  He  says, 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  he  not  deceived  ;  for  many  shall 
come  ill  My  name,  saying,  "  I  am."  The  expression 
is  very  remarkable,  and  shews  that  the  name  1  AM, 
Jah,  the  peculiar  name  of  Jehovah-God,  is  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Mediatorial  Being; 
and  it  expressly  confirms  the  former  argument,  that 
when  God  manifested  Himself  jis  Jchotuihy  He  mani- 
fested Himself  in  and  through  the  Mediator,  as  the 
Redeemer  of  His  people.  Again,  when  the  high 
priest  asks  Jesus,  ''Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Blessed  t"  he,  by  that  question,  admits  that 
*'  the  Christ "  necessarily  was  "  the  Son  of  the 
Blesse<l."  And  Christ,  in  answer,  says,  "1  AM;" 
using  the  same  emphatic  words  which  are  appro- 
priate lo  Jehovah  ;  adding,  "And  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting  on  tlie  right  hand  of  Power, 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven."  This 
could  not  be  misunderstood:  they  adjudged  it  blas- 
phemy; and,  for  this  very  cause,  adjudged  Him  to 
that  death,  which  it  was  needful  He  should  undergo. 
So,  when  they  came  to  apprehend  Him,  Jesus  sailli 
"  I  AM,  Eyw  tifu'"  and  as  soon  as  He  said  to  them, 
I  AM,  they  went  backwards,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
So,  Avhen  His  disciples  were  aflViglite<l  al  seeing 
Him  walking  on  the  sea,  Jlc  said,  "Take  courage: 
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I  AM  :  Kyw  fi//i.  And  Peler  said,  Lord,  if  Tlioii  ART, 
(I  (TV  ti,  bid  me  come  to  Tfiee  on  llif  waters."  Be- 
cansR  he  knew,  that,  wlien  a  command  comes  from 
God,  it  always  conveys  power  to  t>erform  it;  and, 
if  a  power  werp  <?iven  him  to  walk  on  the  sea,  it 
would  iieceswivily  ;irot5c  Jesus  lo  be  the  Being:  whom 
He  asserted  Himself  to  be.  When,  therefore,  the 
disciples  saw  that  Christ  did  fjive  In  Peter  this 
power,  they  were  convinced  \t\  it,  and  tvorsftipped 
Him,  saying,  "Of  a  truth,  Thon  art  the  Sou  of 
Ciod." 

There  is  another  declaration    of  our  Saviour's, 
which  is  equally  decisive,  though  it  does  not  appear 
80  at  fii-st  view.     In  His  sermon  on  the  mount.  He 
speaks  of  Himself  iis  having,   in   the  day   of  judg- 
ment, the  power  of  life  and  death   eternal.    "Not 
every  one  that  saith  to  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  <loel[i  the 
will  of  my   Father  who  is  in  heaven'' — '•■  Many  will 
say  to  Me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord  ; — and  I  n  ill  de- 
clare to  them,  depart  from  Me.~Therefore,  « iiosoever 
heareth   these  my  .sayings,  and  doeth   them,   1   Avill 
liken  him  to  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  on  the 
Rock;  and  the  rain  descendetl,  and  it  fell  not;  for  it 
was  founded  (not  on  a  rock,  as  in  the  translation,  but) 
upon  the  Rock.'*     To  understand   this   expression, 
"  the  Rock,"  we  must  refer  lo  Deuteronomy  xxxii ; 
where  Moses,  alluding  probably  lo  the  rock  wliicli 
miraculously  gave  water  lo  the  children  of  Israel^ 
during  the  whole  of  tlieir  journeyings  in  the  wil- 
derness, says,  "Publish  the  name  of  Jehovah  :  ascribe 
ye  grejitness  unto  our  God:  He  is  the  Rock.    Of  the 
Rock  that  begat  thee,  thou  art  unmindful ;  and  hast 
forgotten  God  that  formeil  thee. — How   should  one 
cUase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  tlirmsand  to  diglit. 
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except  llieir  Rock  had  sold  them,  and  Jehovah  had 
shut  them  up"?    for  their  rock  is*  not  as  our  Kotk, 
even  our   eiiemiea   themselves   hein^^  the   judges. — 
Jehovah  shall  judge  His  people,  and  shall  say.  Where 
are  tlieir  g'ods,  their  ro/'&  in  whom   they  trusted  t" 
So,  in  2  Samuel  xxii,   llavidi  sa\a,  "Jehovah  is  my 
Kock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  <leliverer;   the  God  of 
my  Kock. — For  who  is  God,  save  Jvhoruh?  and  icho 
is  a  Hack,  save  our  dud'/*^     So,  in  1   Samuel  ii,  2, 
Hannah  sa)s,  "There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  ;  for 
there  is    none  hesiiie  Thee:    neither  is  there  any 
Kock  like  our  (iod.    He  shall  give  stren<>th  unto  His 
Kiuij,  and  shall  exall  the  horn  of  His  Anointed,"  or 
His  ('hrist.      As  at  that  time,  there  was  not,  nor 
ever  had  heen  a  king  in   Israel,  these  words  must 
allude  to  the  Messiah,  whose  dominion  is  an  ever- 
laslii)^  dominion.   Comparinj;,  therefore,  this*  passage 
with  the  iormer,  and  also  «ilh  that  in  which  C  hrist 
speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Rock,  who  is  to  he  the  final 
Judsfe  of  all  men,  it  seems  evident,  that  He  intends 
to  dosijufnate   Himself  as  "  the   Hock,   which   is  Je- 
liovidi,  our  (iod."     So  St,  Paul  says,  "  Our  fathers 
all  ihank  of  ihat  spiiilnal  Rock  who  followed  them 
(throtiijh  the  wilderness;)  and  thai  Rock  was  Christ." 
After  these  express  authorities,   it  is  mere  ol>sli- 
nacy  to  contend,  Ihat  Christ  did  not  flimself  assert 
His  Godhead.      He  declared  that  He  and  the  Father 
were  one ;  and  that  alJ  men  were  to  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honoured  the  Father.     It  appears,  from 
every  one  of  the  evangelists,  that  the  disciples  un- 
derstood this  clearly.     Therefore,  St.  Thomas,  uhen 
he  saw  Him  alive,  after  His  passion,  exclaimed,  "My 
Lord   and    my   Gml ;" — therefore,    when    they   saw 
Him  at  the  place  where  He  had  appointed  all   to 
meet  Him,  before  His  ascension,  "  they  worshipped] 
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Him,  llioii^-h  some  had  doiilited  :'' — therefore,  when 
He  ascended,  "  they  worshipped  Him,  and  returned 
to  Jernsalem  with  (rreat  joif ;" — therefore,  at  their 
firsl  "fpneral  assembly  after  His  ascensiun,  "  they 
worshipped  and  prayed  to  Him,  sayino-.  Thou,  Lord, 
knonesl  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;"  and,  therefore,  from 
thai  lime  forward,  (til  Chrixtiuns,  '*  in  eeeri/  place, 
ctdled  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns  T'hrisl." 

Can  all,  or  any  of  these  thinu>i  asserted  of  (hrisr, 
be  trne  of  a  man,  or  of  any  created  beinof  ("an  a 
man  or  an  artji^el  he  the  First  Canse,  or  Last  End  ;  the 
Proprietor,  Possessor,  Preserver,  and  Ruler  of  all 
ihiii^'^st  Can  a  creature  be  the  brislitnes.s  of  the 
Father's  eriory, — the  express  imaife  of  His  person, — • 
the  Litrht  of  the  world, — the  Saviour, — or  the  ob- 
ject of  rclioions  worsliipTf  "Could  any  religious 
man,"  sa\9  Dr.  Dwicrbi,  "'exclaim,  Gabriel,  receive 
my  Spirit?  or  ,'Moses,  Ihon  knowest  all  thint;>j"f  or 
Paul,  pardon  my  sins'?  Would  any  minister  of  the 
pospel  say,  1  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Gabriel,  and  of  the  H(il\  Spii  il  'f  Would  not 
this  shock  the  minds  of  an  assembly,  as  the  most 
)>alpable  blasphemN  t  Why,  then,  arc  such  thint,''s 
said  of  Christ,  if  He  be  no  more  than  man  or  anffel? 
And,  if  Ariaiis  and  Socinians  apply  them  to  Christ, 
tu  to  a  man  or  an  angelic  being,  the  applications  be- 
come blasphemous.  How  would  it  sound,  if  it  were 
written,  "  In  the  beginning?  was  Gabriel,  and  (iabriel 
was  with  God,  and  Gabriel  was  God;  and  Gabriel 
was  the  Light  of  all  ment  at  the  name  of  Gabriel 
(every  knee  shall  bow  ;  for  Gabriel  upholds  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  own  power"?  ^Vonld  it  appear 
better,  if  the  name  of  Moses,  or  Paul,  or  any  other 
were  substituted?  The  incongruity  would  be  so 
excessive,  as  to  appear  to  have  been  written  in  bias- 
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pheniona  sport.  It  would  (ill  a  liglil  mind  with 
ludicruim  emotions,  and  a  i«eriou8  one  with  liurror: 
and  yet  8uch  alterations  contain  the  substance  of  the 
Arian  and  Socinian  creed." 

One  uniform  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  apostolic  writin«>>c.  If  Christ  were  mere  man, 
it  is  impossible  that  St.  Paul  could,  in  any  sense, 
rail  Ilim  '*  the  liock  who  followed  the  Israelites 
throiii^h  the  wilderness;"  nor,  in  another  place, 
where  he  is  apolo^iziii";  for  his  worshipping  Christ, 
could  he  say,  "After  the  manner  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  i  the  God  of  my  fathers."  This 
is  an  express  proof  of  both  points:  namely,  that 
Christ  was  God  incarnate;  and  that  He  was  the 
same  God  whom  the  ancient  Jews  worsliipped,  and 
whom  the  prophets  foretold,  namely,  the  incarnate 
Jehovah.  This  further  appears,  where  he  speaks 
of  faith,  and  gives  examples  from  Abel,  downwards. 
Of  Moses,  he  particularly  says,  he  had  faith  in 
Christ;  and  he  tells  ns,  it  is  Christ  who  is  "the 
anlhor  and  finisher  of  faith;"  or  rather,  as  it  miirht 
be  translated,  tlie  source  and  the  object  of  it;  or 
the  consunimatie)ii  and  accomplishment  of  faith, 
afX>7ro»'  »■■<"  TtXtiuirrtv  tth  irf^iuc,  the  Origin  as  well  as  the 
end  of  it.  Tliis  answers  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  calls  Himself  "  the  Alpha  and  Omega, — the 
Beginning  and  the  End,"  apxrt  k'u  rcXoc.  And,  there- 
fore, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul,  after 
considering  apxri,  the  beginning  of  Christ,  and  shew- 
ing Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, — nay,  emphatically 
declaring  Him  to  be  "Got/,  who  made  all  things," 
and  to  whom  are  addressed  tho.se  words,  •*  Thy 
ihrone,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever," — then  got» 
on,  in  chapter  vi,  1,  to  consider  rf\ttnrr,ra.  His  end  or 
consummation, — His    re-entry    into    en<llcss  glor\. 
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"  I.eavinpr,  Uierefore,  the  consiJeration  of  llie  L»p<;in- 
iiiiig  of  Christ,  (Mis  oijf«iroiiij?«)  let  u.s  proceed  to 
His  end,  His  consummation."     A^nrts  toy  ntt  apx'rc 

r«f  XptTta  Koyov  cKt  rnv  nXeionira  ^rpw/jcOa,       1  hiS  is  SICtUillly 

the  course  which  he  pursues  in  that  Epistle;  and, 
therefore,  this  seems  to  be  the  true  translatioD. 
For  his  position  was,  that  God  has  spoken  to  ti«, 
not  by  prophets,  but  by  His  Son, — who  is  God 
who  made  all  thins";, — one  with  the  Father, — the 
out-boaming  of  His  fflory :  and,  if  the  Israelites 
perished  for  want  of  faith  in  Him,  the  Son,  while 
He  spoke  to  theui  through  Moses,  how  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  nej^lect  so  g^reat  salvation,  when  the 
Son  has  spoken  to  u^i  personally?  His  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  prove,  that  faith  was  the  same,  both  un- 
der the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  from  Abel  down 
to  the  apostles  and  martyrs;  namely,  in  "Christ 
Jesus,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

This  course  of  argument  will,  on  careful  inspec- 
tion, particularly  appear  in  t!ic  third  chapter,  where, 
after  shewing-  from  the  act  of  creation,  that  Christ 
the  Son  is  God;  and  that  those  who  peri^^hed  in 
the  wilderness,  perished  because  they  would  not  hear 
his  voice ;  he  bi«ls  m*  take  care,  lest  in  us,  also,  there 
should  be  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departiiiij»-  from 
"  the  livinsf  God."  For  he  tells  us,  as  if  by  way  of 
warning,  that  "  we  are  made  parltdvcrs  of  Christ,  if 
we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  His  hypostasis  unto 
tiie  end:  njy  cpxt*'  ^^^  i/Tocaatwc  ^iixp^  n/^oi/c.''  And  these 
two,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  His  hypostasis, 
npxv '"^'^  "^'>s,  he  particularly  explains,  to  shew  that 
Christ  was  God.  Whatever  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  hypostasis, — whether  subsistence,  existence, 
or  person, —  it  is  the  very  word  which,  in  chapter 
i,  3,  is  used  to  designate  the  person  or  existence  of 
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God  ihe  Father;  where  it  says,  that  the  Son  is  the 
express  image  of  His  person,  his  hypostasis:  and  it 
is  thus  again  used,  chapter  iii,  14,  seemingly  (o  de- 
signate the  person  or  existence  of  God  the  Sou. 

We  see,  then,  that  St.  Paul  proves  to  the  Hebreirs 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  from  His  creative  power. 
It  probably  being  an  admitted  point  in  their  na- 
tional creed,  that  the  expected  Messiah  made  the 
worlds ;  founded  on  those  passages  which  say,  "  By 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  worlds  made :  *' — for 
Christ  says,  He  made  all  things ;  and  tliereby  He 
is  proved  to  be  God  ;  because  He  who  made  all 
things  must  be  God.  The  Arians  and  Sorinians,  how- 
ever,  say,  that,  though  Christ  did  make  all  Uiings, 
yet  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  no  proof  of  God- 
lietMl ; — that  it  is  not  so  great  a  work,  as  to  re(|uire 
Deity  for  its  accomplishment.  How  diiTerent  is 
this  conclusion,  not  only  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of  every  mind  unwarped 
by  the  prejudice  of  peculiar  opinions,  but  even 
from  the  conclusion  of  that  great  and  comprehensive 
genius,  Aristotle;  who,  instead  of  thinking  creation 
too  little  a  work  to  be  a  proof  of  Deity,  was  so 
confounded,  when  reflecting  on  Ihe  nuif^nitude  of 
it,  that  he  was,  thereon,  led  rashly  to  i-onchidc,  that 
it  was  a  thing  im|>ossible,  even  to  God;  and  that 
the  world  was  either  strictly  etcrtuU,  or  tiiat  it 
proceeded  from  an  infinite  series  of  suci^esMve  ge- 
nerations ! 

"By  faith,"  says  Si.  Paul,  "we  understand,  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God;  so  that 
things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  nf  things 
which  do  apjjear."     Creation,  then,  being  the  piti. 

»as  before.  iJie 
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liensioii  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  nucli  miiuls  as  ours,  to 
ilwell  on  the  simple  act.  Yel  there  are  several 
tiling  relative  to  its  eftectsi,  wliich  ran  greatly  en- 
hance our  ideas  of  its  magnitude,  and  so  fully  dis- 
play the  mighty  power  exerted  by  Christ  in  the 
creative  act,  as  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
sane  mind,  that,  if  He  made  all  things,  He  must, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  be  God,  and  could  be  nothing 
less.  Of  this  nature  are  the  vastness  and  multitude 
of  the  things  which  are  created  ;  and  that  even  in 
this  world.  But,  if  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  we  arc  lost  in  amazement,  on  contemplating 
the  planetary  system.  Go  further,  and  consider  the 
myriads  of  stars  unveiled  by  the  aid  of  Ilerschel's 
telescope;  each  of  whicli  is  probahdy  a  sun, — the 
centre  of  a  system  of  planetary  and  comelary  worlds. 
Beyond  the  most  distant  of  these,  were  wc  trans- 
ported, »vp  should  still  probably  find  a  new  firma- 
nienl,  and  new  stars,  the  centre  of  remoter  systems. 
And,  if  we  repealed  our  flight  to  the  same  distance, 
we  should  l>ehold  from  ihenrc  a  rc|)ctitioii  of  the 
sublimity  and  glory  ;  unfolding  innumerable  worlds, 
extending  into  infinite  space,  and  till  under  the 
government  of  Jesus,  "the  Lord  of  glory,"  in  whose 
hand  is  "all  power  both  in  heaven  and  curlh." 
But,  magniiicent  .us  is  lliis  idea  of  the  creating  and 
governing  power  of  Christ,  how  little  is  it,  wlieti 
comparetl  to  that  creative  act,  by  wfiieh  the  com- 
munication of  animal,  rational,  and  spiritual  life, 
was  bestowed  by  Him,  on  the  various  orders  of 
beings  that  people  this  vast  empire  !  Yet  even 
this,  also,  is  expressly  predicatetl  of  the  Son,  by 
whom  all  things  live,  and  in  whom  all  things  consist. 
M'ho,  then,  can  reasonably  comUmkI,  that  the  Sou 
Himself  is  but  a  created  being? 

C  C  2 
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As  il  was  llie  design  of  Si.  Paul,  lo  prove  to  llic 
Nchiews,  dial  the  Son   was  God,  I  lie  Cud  of  their 
fathers ;    so  the  proto-morlyr  Stephen  pursues   the 
same  dpsi<;n,  and  ui'<»es  it  by  a  similar  kind  of  arpn- 
Micnt.     Without  thin  interpretation  of  il,  his  8|)occli 
lo  the  council  wouhl  he  ranihhu^f  and  inoonchisive. 
lie  arg-ues,  thai  "the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  (that  is, 
Ihe  appearance   or  nianifestalion  of  Jchovali,  or,  as 
Ezekiel  expresses  it,  "  the  appearance  of  the  h'kenpss 
of  the  ginrv  of  the  Lord  ;"  or,  in  other  words,   the 
IVledialorial  Ueing  reiiderin«r  Himself  visddc,  or  "the 
Angel  of  the  covenant,"  *vhom  the  Lord  says   Me 
will  send   before   the  children   of  Israel,   ami  who 
would  not  pardon  their  si t»s,  hecatise  f/i>  n«mc  wjf* 
in  Him,)  "appeared  to  Moses  in  the  hush,  at  mnnni 
Sinai,  and  said,  1  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers.'*     Sle- 
phcn  then  adds,  that  Moses  told  the  Israelites  thai 
the    Lonl    would    raise  up  a   Prophet    unto    them, 
(namely,  "  tfic  Prophet,''  one  of  the  ordinary  names 
of  the  Messiah,)  whom   they  were   to  hear.     And 
'*  this  is  He  that    was  with   the  church,"  not  Mo- 
ses,   (as  generally  supposed);  but  "//<»*    Prophet,^' 
"  Angel  of  Ihe  Lord,"  or  Mediatorial  Being,  "w  tie 
that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness;"  that  wju* 
"  with  (or  in)   the  Angel    that  spf»ke  lo   Moses  iiij 
mount  Sinai ;"  and  who  is  declared  to  he  "  I  AM,  or 
.lehoVah,  Ihe  God  of  their  fathers;" — "-whom,  (thai 
is,  which  simie  Divine  Ueing,)  our  fathers  would  not 
obey,  but  thrust  from  them;  s;i)ing  lo  Aaron,  "  Make 
\\& gods  lo  go  before  us;  for,  as  for  this  Moses,  we 
wot  not  what  is  become  of  hira."     That  is,  not  that 
they  wante<l  gods  in  the  room  of  Moses ;  but  ihey 
addresse<l   this  demand   to  ^'Inron,  for   this   reason,^ 
heeuuse  *'  as  for  Moses,"  whom  they  otherwise  woid( 
have  addressed,  they  *'  wol  not  « hat  i8  become  of 
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Iiim."  So  far,  llierefore,  Slepheii  endeavours  to 
shew,  lliat  '■'■  Jehovah,"  the  ''  Aiigel  who  appeared  iit 
ihe  bush,*^  and  "  the  Prophet,"  were  one  and  the 
same  Divine  Being,  though  differently  expressed, 
according  to  the  idea  particularly  meant  to  be  en- 
forced. He  then  says,  "  Ye  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  CM  your  fatlters,  so  do  ye."  T/iey  murdered 
the  prophets,  "who  foretold  the  comtn^  of  the  Just 
OnCy  of  whom  ye  have  now  been  the  betrayers  and 
murderers  ;"  that  is,  of  this  same  "Just  One,*'  (an- 
other name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness,) this  same  promised  .  "  Prophet,"  the  great 
Prophet  of  the  church,  the  Son,  who  hath  declared 
the  Father  to  us  ;  and  of  whom  (namely,  this  same 
^^  Just  One,"  the  "Holy  One  of  Israel,")  ye  your- 
selves have  been  the  betrayers  and  murderers. 

It  is  this  strain  of  argument,  which  made  the 
charge  against  them  appear  so  heavy  ; — not  a  charge 
of  common  murder ;  but  the  murder  of  their  own 
incarnate  God.  This  is  the  reason,  why  they 
"gnashed  u{)on  him  with  their  teeth."  And  when 
he  declared,  that  he  saw  the  Son  of  man,  (namely, 
this  same  Prophet  and  holy  Being,)  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  they  rushed  on  him,  and  stoned 
him  ;  while  he  prayed  to  the  same  Being,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  incarnate  Jehovah,  to  forgive  them,  and 
to  receive  his  spirit.  We  see,  then,  that  the  same 
line  of  argument  is  pursued,  both  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  speech  of  Stephen.  The 
Mediator,  as  God,  "  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelt  bodily,"  is  shewn  to  be  "  J^e  whose  out- 
goings were  from  everlasting."  i^s  Mediator,  He  is 
He  who  "  came  forth  from  the  F?»ther,"  the  express 
image  of  His  person,  the  Lord,  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the  Angel  who  dwelt 
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in  the  btisli : — as  the  incarnate  Lord,  II«  is  !S|ioken 
of,  as  llie  promiseil  Prophet  wlioni  Ihey  mtirdereU: — 
and  as  He  is  again  on  the  right  hand  of  (Hod,  He  i» 
"  the  Son,  consecrated  for  evermore," — "  an  High 
Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  l\\ 
ihiH  variily  of  ap|)eIIatioiis,  we  perceive  that  (iod 
accommodates  the  revehition  of  divine  thin^  to  our 
capacitv;  niukiug  a  suitable  clioice  of  terms,  bor- 
rowed from  those  visible  things  which  bear  some 
analogy  to  those  which  are  revealed — and  thai,  by 
applying  different  terms  to  the  same  snbject,  He 
gives  us  various  views  of  it ;  that  the  pecnJiarilies 
of  each  may  make  up,  in  some  measure,  for  those 
imperfections  of  the  rest,  which  arise  from  llie 
wcaknesji  of  titininn  language,  and  the  imperfection 
of  liuuKih  ititellect.  As  each  term  has  its  own  allu- 
sion, ilH  own  signification,  and  its  own  use,  the 
word  of  troth  may  tbereljy  l)e  rightly  divided,  and 
a  proper  choice  selected  for  every  occasion. 

Not  only  in  the  Fpislle,  but  in  the  speech,  Christ 
is  set  forth,  both  as  to  His  beginning,  upx>>,  and  His 
eml,  completion,  or  consummation,  rcXtKM-ijc  We  are 
assnre<],  that,  if  we  hold  this  fast,  from  its  beginning 
to  its  cin\,  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ ;  and  for 
this  reason,  because  rightly  '^to  know  Him,  is  eternal 
life"  begun  in  the  soul ;  or  a  measure  of  saucti- 
fication  wrought  in  us.  And  by  His  one  offering, 
"He  perfects  (or  ever  them  that  are  simclified.'*  Thai 
is,  He  first  sanctifies,  or  sets  a|)art,  and  app^opriale^ 
to  Uod,  in  a  state  of  grace^  those  who  will  thu:!» 
receive,  and  experience,  and  know  Him :  and  tlieii, 
if  they  hold  fast  this  exi>erimental  knowledge.  He 
jjerfecls  them  for  ever;  that  is,  brings  them,  with 
Himself,  to  the  full  end,  destination,  and  perfection 
of  their  being, — into  a  state  of  glory.,  »vhere  there  h 
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an  eternal  approximation  towards  God,  the  Fountain 
of  perfection.  Thus,  we  see,  that  the  eternal  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  the  Christian,  follows 
nec^sarily  and  solely,  from  the  end,  perfection,  and 
consummation  of  Christ,  tu  tlte  incarnate  God.  The 
consistency,  therefore,  of  St.  Paul's  argument  in  this 
Epistle,  is  apparent. 


SECTION    XX. 


AUTHORITIES  FROM  SCRIPTURE,  THAT  CHRIST  IS  "GOD 
MANIFEST  IN  THE  FLESH." 


AjLaving  thus  considered  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as 
^  matter  of  inference  and  reasoning,  let  us  now  suh- 
pait  it  to  the  direct  authority  of  Scripture.  We 
learn,  from  St.  Matthew,  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
{appeared  to  Joseph,  saying,  "Thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  t^ke  to  thee  Mary  thy  wife;  for  that 
which  is  begotten  in  her,  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost : — and 
^hou  shalt  call  (lis  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save 
His  people  from  th^ir  sins:" — ^and,  that  this  was  in 
Ail^lpient  of  the  prophecy,  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet,  saying,  "They  shall  call  His  name 
Emmanuel,  which  is,  God  with  us.''  Tliis  can  only 
signify,  that  He  was  to  be  called  Jesus^  "  the  Lord, 
the  Saviour ;''  because  He  really  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  by  virtue  of  His  being  Emmanuel,  or 
God  with  us,  inanifest  in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  St. 
Matthew  afterwards  tells  us,  that  He  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  which,  unless  He  was  God,  He 
could  not  possibly  do: — and,  unless  He  were  God, 
He  could  not  be  a  Saviour ;  for  the  Lord  has  declared, 
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ill  Isiiiuli  \liii,  2,  thai  there  is  no  Saviour  l>e«ide 
lliiuseir  This  imiue,  Jesus,  is,  llion.Tore,  (hat 
*^  iiuiiie  which  is  above  every  name ;"  even  thai  of  a 
Saviour  ;  uliich  can  hclotigf  to  no  other  but  Jehovah. 
Ill  St.  Mark,  I  here  is  a  very  remarkable  passage, 
where  the  unclean  spirit  siiys,  '•  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Thee,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God  i 
(opatiu  91  ror  Btof.)  i  adjure  Thee,  O  God,  that 'i^iou 
toiineiit  me  not.  For  lie  had  said,  Come  out  of 
liim,  thou  unclean  spirit."  Ife  did  not,  therefore, 
as  it  is  translated,  adjiue  lltui  by  God,  but  as  God. 
VVIieii  the  chief  priest  adjures  Jesus  by  God,  the 
words  are  very  tlitreieiit:  \^„i,^,i,oai  vara  r«  Oeov.  There- 
fuie,  it  caniiut  be  argued,  that  there  is  an  omission 
uf  the  kqr<i,  ill  the  first  passage  :  for,  by  the  last,  it 
ap|iears,  that  kara  governs  a  diH'e rent  case  from  that 
which  is  there  used. 

Many  of  the  pjissages  which  prove  Christ's  divi- 
nity, have  been  cited  alrt-ady  ,  but  the  whole  Gospel 
of  St.  John  lends  lo  elucidate  the  point,  and  seems, 
as  well  as  his  tiri^t  l-){iisllc,  lo  have  been  wrilleii  for 
the  express  purpose  of  establishing  it.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  by  St.  Luke,  Si.  Paul,  in  presence 
of  the  ciders  of  the  I'-phesian  <'hiirch,  sa>s,  "  Fee«l 
the  chuivb  of  Gud,  which  He  hath  purchased  by  Iljs 
own  blood:"  which,  if  it  mean  not  that  (he  crucified 
Jesus  was  the  incarnate  (Jod,  has  no  meaning  at  all. 
In  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it  is  said,  "God  waii 
manifested  in  the  flesli, — was  juslitied  by  tlie  Spiiit, 
— seen  by  angels, — pieacbcd  among  the  Gentiles, — 
believed  on  in  the  world, — taken  up  into  glory." 
So,  in  the  fiflh  chapter,  St.  Paul  siiys,  ■  I  « luirgc  Ihee 
before  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  and  Lord,  or  our  (iod 

and  Lord  r      Atn/inprwfto^m  tybit^inf  rtia  Ocou  ini  KiipiM'Iij(»»  Xpc^K, 

III  that  to  TitHS,  arc  tlicsc  words;  '»  Looking  for  the 
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glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  even  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  or  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour 

Jesus  V^hriSt  :  ^.trifaftiaf  Tift  io(f!(  TOv  fiiyaXov  Qiov  Kai  «*«• 
rr/poc  iifimy  ItfVt   Xpi<rH. 

St.  Peler,  in  his  First  General  Epistle,  ii,  7,  8,  ap- 
plying to  Christ  those  words  of  Isaiah  viii,  13,  14, 
*' Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  Himself,  and  let  Him 
he  your  fear:  and  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary;  but 
for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,  to  both 
liouses  of  Israel,"  says,  that  this  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  rock  of  offence,  is  no  other  than  Christ :  the 
same  stone  which  the  builders  refused.  So  that 
Chri.st,  being  the  Lord  of  hosts  Himself,  must,  even 
on  the  principles  of  the  Arians,  be  the  only  true  and 
supreme  God.  St.  Peter,  in  his  Second  Epistle,  i,  I, 
also  says,  "Through  the  righteousness  of  our  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
God  and  Saviour  :  £»<  iixaiotrvyti  rou  Oiou  n^ibtv,  k<xi  guTiffun 
Iiyirov  X ptTov.  So  Judc  says,  "  Denying  Jesus  Christ, 
our  only  Master,  God,  and  Lord  :"  iw  ytovov  hirKOTny 

Otor,  knt  Kvpioi'  rj^iwr  Ii7«roi'i' XptTO**  apyovfuvoi.       Ill     tllC    ClOSe 

of  his  Epistle,  lie  calls  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  the 
only  God,  our  Saviour."  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Christ  is  called,  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever."  In  Epiicsiaiis  v,  5,  it  is  said,  ''The 
kingdom  of  Christ,  even  God:''  £»•  rq/3a9iX«ia  rov  Xptorov 
trai  Qiov.  In  2  Thessalonians  i,  12,  St.  Paul  says,  "Ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and 

Lord  :       Kara  Tiiv  \api^  rov  Otov  fffivf,  ten  Kvpiov  lt)9ov  Jipirev. 

In  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  John,  it  is  said,  '« The 
world  lielh  in  the  wicked  one:  but  we  know  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come  ;  and  we  are  in  the  true  One, 
even  in  I  lis  Son  Jesus  Christ:  this  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life."  Oi^a/ifr  h  on  o  vcoc  r«Otov  irMt,  ««•  Mtnt^ 

i)/iii'  ri<iio(fi»'  tut  ytvt»irKU>iitv  rov  nXifSiroK*  icfli  t<rfi>fv  tv  r»  MXijOntr, 
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fMMfior.  So  Si.  James  calls  Jesus  "  the  Lord, —  Ihe 
Lord  of  glorVj — tlie  Lord  who  is  full  of  compassion 
and  tender  merry, — who,  when  the  sick  are  anointed 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  will  raise  them  up,  and 
foi*jjive  them  thoir  sins."  This  appellation,  "  the 
Lord  of  glory,"  cannot  import  less  than  Godhead  ; 
for,  as  St.  Stephen  calls  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to 
Aliraham,  "  the  (»(»d  of  glory  ;"  so,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  it  is  sitid  of  Christ,  "  We  speak 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,  in  a  mystery,  which  God 
ordained  l>efore  the  world,  for  our  glory,  which  none 
of  the  rulers  of  this  world  knew;  for  had  they  known 
it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Epfieciians,  God  is  called  ^*  the 
Father  of  glory  ;"  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  it 
it  is  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resleth 
on  you." 

In  Luke  i,  l6,  it  is  said,  that  John  shall  be  called 
"the  prophet  of  the  Highest;  for  thou  shall  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  way," 
But,  in  Matthew  xi,  10,  it  is  applied  to  Christ, 
"  to  prepare  thy  way.*'  So  Christ  is  the  Lord,  and 
the  Highest.  So,  in  Luke  i,  16,  17,  "  He  shall  turn 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
he  shall  go  before  Him  ;"  which  is  applied  to  Christ, 
in  Matthew  iii,  li.  Therefore,  Christ  is  the  Lord 
God  of  the  children  of  Israel;  as  it  is  said,  in  Hosea, 
will  have  mercy  upoit  the  house  of  Judah,  and 

IPC  them  by  the  Lord  their  God."  So,  in  Malachi 
iii,  1,  "  1  will  send  My  messenger,  to  prepare  My  way 
l>efore  Me:"  and  in  Matthew  xi,  10,  "I  send  My 
messenger  before Th\  face,  to  prepare I'h)  wa}  before 
Thee:"  Christ  being  one  and  the  »ame  God  with 
the  Father  ; — "  the  persons,"  as  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nay- 
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land,   savs,   '*  iiol  beiii<;   roiifoiindeil,  nor  ilie  God- 
head   divitled."      In    1   (  urinthians,   x,  9,   St.  Paul 
says,   '*  Neither   let   us  tempt    t'liriit,   hj*    .some    of 
them    also   leni[itcil;"    but    it    is   said,    iit    P!!>alm 
Ixxviii,  5fi,   that,  un   that  occasion,  "  they   loiupted 
and  jMoviikc'd  the  most  high  God."    Chrit*l,  there- 
fore, is  asserted  tu  be  the  most   high  God.     So,  in 
John  iii,  '29,  Christ  is  called  the  Urid^rooni  ;  but, 
according  to  Isaiah  liv,  5,  the  Bridegroom,  or  Hus- 
band, is  our  Maker,    the  Lord    of  hosts.       So,  in 
John  X,  16,  and  1    Peter  v,  4,  Christ  is  called  "  the 
one  Shepherd,"   and    "  the  chief  Shepherd  ;*'    but, 
in    Psalm    xxiii,   1,    "the  She|)herd"   is   the   Lord 
Jehovah,  Ibe  Lord  God;  and  (Psalrac,  3,)  "we  are 
His  sheep/'  as  it  is  8ai<l  of  Christ,  in  John  x,  3; 
and  as  Christ  says,   in  Johu   xxi,   16,   "  Feed  my 
sheep;"  or  as  St.  Peter  says,  (I  Peter  v,  2,)  "  Peed 
the  flock  of  God."      So,  in   1    Corinthians   v,  20, 
"  We  are  aniliassadors  for  Christ,  as  (hougli  Hod  did 
beseech    \ou   by   us;"    where   the   names  God   and 
Christ  are  applied  to  the  same  person. 

Isaiah   (ii,  17,  18,)  says,  *'l  he  Lord  alone  shall  be<l 
cxalled  in  that  day,  (that  is,  the  day  of  Christ);  and 
the    idols  He   shall    nUerly   abolish."      Hut,  unlesH 
Christ  were  ihe  N'ery  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  Hi» 
religion,  so  far  from  dcslroy'tng  idohitrt/,  would  be 
a  more  refined  species  of  it.     St.  John,  therefore, 
who  declares  that  ''  He  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal 
life,"  add;<,  "Little  children,  keep  jourselves  from' 
idols."     .Inde  (24,  25,)  s!i}s,  "Unto  Him,  the  ouly 
wise  God,  our  Saviour,  who  is  able  l(»  present  yoi 
faultless   btluie  the  presence  of  His  jilory."     Thw' 
■'  only  wi^<•  Goil,  our  Saviour,"  who  is  able  so  to 
present  its,  must  be  Christ,  or  Scripture  ^^ould  con- 
Iradicl    itself:     for,  in   Lphesians  v,  27,   it  is  tliu^ 
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expressr'<l ;  "  Thai  He,  (C'lirist)  mijihl  present  it  lo 
Himself  a  jrlori^ust  cliiinh."  In  Gphesians  iii,  2,  3, 
Paul  says,  "  The  dispensation  of  ifie  ^i-are  of  Goil, 
He,  (Goil)  by  revelation  made  known  nnto  him  ;" 
but,  in  Galatians  i,  12,  he  says,  "  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  il,  hut  \yy  revehition 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  2  Peter  i,  4,  the  apostle  says,  that  the  end  of 
onr  hope  in  the  "  exceed i n «f  f? real  and  precions  pro- 
mises," is  to  he  "partakers  of  the  Divine  nalnre;" 
but  this,  according  to  St.  Paul,  in  Hehrews  iii,  14,  is 
lo  be  "partakers  of  Christ:"  therefore,  Christ  is  of 
the  Divine  nature.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  "God 
swore  by  Himself,  because  [le  could  swear  by  no 
greater ;"  and,  in  Isaiah  xlv,  23,  the  Lord  says,  "  I 
have  sworn  by  Myself,  that  nnto  Me  every  knee  shall 
bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear."  But  St.  Pnn!,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  liomnns,  xiv,  10,  11,  declares, 
that  "  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seal  of 
Christ;  for  it  is  written,  As  I  live,  saitli  the  Lord, 
every  knee  shall  bow  to  Me,  and  every  tongue  shall 
confess  unto  Gml."  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  Lord, 
who  swore  by  Himself,  because  He  could  swear  by 
no  greater; — and,  therefore,  is  God.  In  Epiicsians 
iv,  8,  it  is  said,  "  When  He  ascended  up  on  hiqh,  lie 
letl  captivity  captive;"  but,  by  Psalm  Ixviii,  17,  18, 
which  is  the  scripture  referred  lo,  it  appeal's,  thai 
He  who  siscendetl,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is  the 
Lord  God.  So,  in  Acts  xx,28,  "  Feed  the  church  of 
God  which  He  hath  purchased  wilh  His  own  blood." 
He,  therefore,  who,  as  man,  shed  His  blood  for  us, 
was  He  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell 
bo<lily  ;  —  God  and  man  united.  So,  in  Zechariah 
xii,  4,  "  In  that  day,  sailh  the  Lord,  they  shall  look 
ou  Me,  whom  they  have  pierced  ;"   and  in  John  xix, 
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37,  "  They  shall  look  on  Him,  (Chrisf)  Mhotn  they, 
have  pierced: — therefore,  Christ  is  the  Lonl  Je-j 
hovah.  And  as,  in  Isaiah  xl,  10,  the  promise  is,' 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come,  and  His  reward] 
is  with  Him ;"  so,  in  the  Rerelation  xxii,  12,  Christ  | 
says,  "  Behold,  /  come  quickly,  and  My  reward  is] 
with  Me." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  throughout  the  Scrip-I 
lures,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  is  expressly  asserted.! 
The  only  one  left  to  be  more  parlicnlarly  examined,] 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all ;  namely,  "  Th6] 
Kevclatioii   of  Jeaus  Christ,  which  God  gave   unta 
Him,  to  shew  His  servants  the  things  which  must 
come  to  pass,  and  wljich  He  sent  and  signified  hy 
His  angel,  to  His  servant  John/*       In   this   book, 
where  the  things  shewn  are  set  forth  hy  signs  or 
emblems,  many   of  which   reach   into  elernity,  the 
complex,  triune  nature  of  Christ,  human,  mediatorial, 
and  divine,  is  so  clearly  displayed,  that  the  whole 
would  be  inexplicable,  on  the  notion  of  His  being 
nothing   but  mere  man.     Whoever  will   follow  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Dwighl,  and  be  at  the  trouble  of 
setting  down  in  separate  coluuuis,— ;/fr*^  the  passages 
in   the  several  books  of  Scripture,   which  speak  of 
Christ  as  Jthovab,   the  great  and  almighty  Go<l, — 
iiccondh/,  those  which    speak  of  Him,   |icculiarly  as 
the  Mediator,   by  whom  the  Father  made  and  sus> 
tains  the  worUI,  and  redeems  and  sanctifies  man, — 
and  thh'dlif,  those  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man, 
in  all  things  like  us,  yet  without  sin, — will  see,  evi- 
dently, ifial  the  things  so  spoken  of  one  person,  are 
so  exceedingly  unlike  each  other,  thai   ihey  cannot 
be  predicated   of  any   being,    possessed  of  a  simple 
liature. 

The  Socinians,  who  afleci   to  call  IheniftclvcM  the 
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only  I'liilariaiis,  say  that  Christ  is  on/i/  mtin  ;  and,  on 
|)roviii<4:  iiiat  He  is  man,  they  triiimpii  as  if  they  hail 
refuted  the  doctrine  of  their  opposers.  But  this  is 
disingenuous;  for  it  is  a  point  which  the  Trinitarians 
never  denied.  The  Docetie,  who  were  a  sect  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  class  of  Lhii- 
tarians,  said,  that  He  was  only  God, — that  His  ap- 
pearance as  man  was  an  illusion, — that  He  had  hut 
a  visionary  body,  and  suffered  only  in  appearance 
and  pretence ;  Judas  Iscariot,  or  some  other,  being 
the  real  sufferer.  The  Sabellians,  denying  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Word,  or  Logos,  taught  that  Christ 
was  no  other  than  GocJ,  manifesting  Himself  in  one 
|>articular  form.  And  the  Fatripassians,  or  followers 
of  Praxeas,  denying  all  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  believed  that  the  very  Father  Himself 
dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  influencing  His  con- 
duct, and  accomplishing,  through  Him,  an  atonement 
for  Himself,  by  Himself  suffering  on  the  cross.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  vain  thoughts  of  wise  men, 
whoever  clae^ses  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  are 
characteristic  of  Christ,  and  admits  that  nil  those 
words  are  true,  and  true  in  the  common  sense  and 
meaning  iu  which  they  would  be  understood  on 
any  other  occasion,  by  men  of  ordinary  capacities, 
cannot  but  admit,  that  Chrii^t  is  both  Go<l,  and  Lord, 
and  man  ; — the  ffTard  who  uas  from  God,  and  with 
God,  and  was  God, — »vho  became  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us, — and  whose  glory  wc  beheld,  as  the  glory 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 

When  St.  John  dedicates  the  book  of  Revelation 
to  the  seven  churches,  he  says,  "  Grace  be  unto  you, 
and  peace  from  Him,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who 
cometh  ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  that  aiv  before 
His  throne;  and  from  Jes>iis  Christ,  the  faithful  wit- 
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nes8;  iho  first-liej^olltii  from  Mie  jlrnH,  aixl  the 
prince  of  llie  kings  of  the  earth."  He  then  adds 
this  doxolofry :  "  To  Him  that  loved  us,  and  halli 
naslied  us  from  our  sins  M'itli  His  own  blood,  und 
hath  made  ns  kings  and  priests  unto  His  fJod  and 
Father,  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the  might  for  ever." 
To  which  there  is  this  immediate  reply:  '*  Behold, 
He  corncth, — and  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ;  and  they 
who  have  pierced  Him,  and  all  the  lril»es  of  ihe 
earth  shall  wail  l>ecaiise  of  Him."  Then  Jfc  who  Com- 
eth, (that  is,  Christ,)  saith,  "Yea,  Amen.  I  am  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  sailh  the  Lord  Gml,  who  is,  %vho 
was,  and  who  cometli,  the  Almighty."  This  is  tan- 
tamount to  Revelation  xxii,  13:  "I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last."  liul,  if  Christ  be  the  "  first  and  the  last,"  He 
is  the  same  who  speaks  in  Isaiah  xliv,  0,  and  "be- 
sides whom  there  is  no  God."  He  is  then  repro- 
sente<l  in  His  glorified  humanity,  as  "  the  Son  of 
man,  clothed  with  a  gttrment  down  to  Ihe  fool,  and 
girt  about  at  the  breast  with  a  gohien  girdle.  His 
head  and  hair  were  white  as  white  wck)1,  as  snow, 
and  His  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  His  feet  like  fine 
brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace,  and  His  voice 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters  :  and  He  had  in  His 
right  hand  seven  stars;  and  out  of  His  mouth  went 
a  sharp  Iwo-etlged  sword  ;  and  His  countenance  was 
as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength."  Dy  this  glorious 
appearance,  even  the  beloved  disciple,  who  used  to 
lie  in  His  bosom,  was  over|K)wcred.  "  I  fell  at  His 
feet  as  dead  :  and  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  nie. 
saying.  Fear  not,  /  am  the  first  and  the  Insts  ami  He 
that  Uvcth  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  nm  alive 
for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  rieuth  and  of 
Hades." 
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After  this,  Jesus,  nmler  stime  one  glorious    lille, 
taken  from  the  above  description  of  His  person,  sends 
a  particular  address  to  eieh  of  the  churches.     He  be- 
j^ins  with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  serious  attention, 
ill  these  words :  *"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
heaj'  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churclies."     He, 
therefore,  identifies  Himaelf  with  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
as  tAsc  St.  Paul  identifies  Him;  who  says,  ^^  The  Lord 
is  that  Spirit."     But  how  could   He  be  the  Spirit  of 
Godt  if  He  were  but  a  human  jjeingf     In  the  same 
character,  He  concludes  each  address  with  a  general 
promise,  that  shews  Him  to  be  the  Lord  and  Judge, 
in  whose  hands  is  all  power,  both   in  heaven   and 
earth.     Thus:  ''These  things  saith  He  that  holdeth 
the  seven  stara  in  His  right  hand, — that  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven   golden   candlesticks. — Re- 
member from  whence  thou  art  fallen  ;  and  refient, 
and   do   the   first   works :    if  not,  I   come   to   thee, 
and   remove   thy  candlestick. — ^To  him   that   over- 
cometh,  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in   the   paradise  of  my  God."     Again:    "These 
things  sailli    the  first  and    the  last,  who  was  dead, 
and  is  alive. — Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  1  will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life. — -He  that  overcometh 
shall   not  be  hurt   by  the  second  death."     Again  : 
"  These  things  saith   He   who  hath   the  sharp  two- 
edged  sword. — Thou  hast  them  which  hold  the  doc* 
trine  of  the   Nicolaitanes,   which  I  hate.     Repent, 
therefore:  if  not,  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  will  fight 
against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth. — To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  none  knoweth  but  he  that 
receivelh  it."      Here  is  a  promise  to  l>e8tow  a  new, 
spiritual  nature;  which   is  the  highest  exercJM  of 
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creative  power.  Then  :  "  These  things  saith  ihe  Son 
of  God,  who  hatti  eyes  hke  a  flame  of  (ire,  and  Hi^ 
feet  like  fine  brasis. — I  am  He  who  ttearcheth  the  rcin» 
and  the  hearts.'*  In  1  Kings  viii,  39,  ihis  is  declared 
to  be  the  privilege  of  God  only.  "  Thou,  even  lliou 
only,  knowest  theliearls  of  all  the  children  of  men." 
But  this  Searcher  of  hearts  is  here  declared  to  lie 
Christ;  who  says,  "  He  that  overctunelh,  and  keepetli 
my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  j^-ive  |>ower 
over  the  nations  ;  and  he  shall  nite  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron  :  lliey  shall  be  daslie<l  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel: — as  I  also  have  received  from  my  father: — and 
f  will  give  him  t!ie  morning  star."  Again  :  "  These 
things  saith  He  who  hath  the  seven  sjtirits  of  God, 
and  the  seven  stars:  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast 
a  name  that  thou  livest,  but  art  dead.  Be  watchful, 
and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  which  are 
ready  to  die ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  com- 
plete before  God.  Remember,  therefore,  how  ihon 
hast  received  and  heard  ;  and  hold  fast,  and  repetit. 
If  thou  watch  not,  I  will  come  as  a  thief;  and  thou 
shall  not  know  at  what  hour  1  will  come  upon  thee. 
Yet  thou  hast  a  few  names  who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments : — they  arc  worthy.  He  that  overcomelh,  he 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  they  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white;  and  I  will  not  hlot  his  name 
out  of  the  book  of  life;  and  I  will  confess  his  name 
before  my  Talher,  and  before  His  angels,"  Again  ^ 
"  These  things  saith  the  Holy  One,  tlie  True  One,  He 
that  hath  the  key  of  David ;  He  that  openeth,  and 
none  shutteth;  and  sbntteth,  and  none  openeth.  Be- 
cause  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  will 
also  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which 
shall  come  upon  the  whole  earth,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth.     I  come  quickly:    hold  fast 
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what  thou  hast,  llial  none  take  tliy  crown.     He  that 
overcomelh,  I  will  make  liira  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  my  God,  and  he  shall  j^oout  no  more:  and  I  will 
write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,  the  new  Jernsalem,  which 
cometh  down  onl  of  heaven  from  my  God,  and  my 
new  name.*'     Again:  Uistly  : — "  These  thinjS^s  saith 
the  Amen,  the  faithfuf  and  true  Witness, — the  Be- 
ju^'nnlng,    [r,  apx'i,    Ihe  source,  the   author)  of   the 
creation  of  Gwl.     I  know  thy  works,  that  they  are 
neither   hot   nor  cold! — O  that    thou    wert   hot  or 
cold! — So,  hecanse  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,   I  will  spue  thee   out  of  my  mouth. 
Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  have  enriched 
myself,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowesl  not 
that  thou  art  wretched,  and  pitiable,  and  poor,  and 
lilind,  and  naked  ;   I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  nie  gohi 
purified  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich;  and 
white  raiment,   that   thou   mayest  be  clothed,  and 
the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  may  not  appear;  and 
eye-salve    to    anoint    thine  eyes,  that    thou    mayest 
see.     Whomsoever  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  :  be 
zealous,  and  repent.     Behold,  1  stand   at  the  door 
and  knock:  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
tloor,  I  will  come  in  to  htm,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me.     He  that  overcomelh,  I  will  n^ive  him 
I  to  sit  with   me  on   my  throne,  as  I  also   have  over- 
come, and  sit  down  with  my  Father  on  Mis  throne." 
It  may  I>e  truly  said,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man  :"  For,  if  any  one  can  read  these  solemn  denun- 
ciations and  promises,  and  assert,  that  they  imply 
[that  Christ,  the  speaker  of  them,  was  notliing  more 
I  than  man;  that  He  who  describes  Himself  as  the  Holy 
hie,  and   the  True  One,  who  has  the  seven  spirits 
»f  God, — as   the   First  and   the  Last, — the  Source 
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anJ  Anlhor  of  all  creation, — was  Himself  iiolliiii<? 
more  llian  a  mere  creature,  wrelclieil,  pitiable,  an<l 
poor,  an<l  blind,  and  naked,  like  ourselves  ;  surely 
such  a  man  must  want  "  eye-salve  to  anoint  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  see;"  bis  heart  must  be  waxed 
gross;  and  lie  must  have  closed  his  eyes,  lest  he 
should  see,  and  understand,  and  be  converted  !  This 
is  the  Being,  however,  before  whom  the  heavenly 
powers  fall  down,  and  worship,  and  cast  their 
crowns  ;  saying,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re- 
ceive glory,  and  honour,  and  power  ;  for  Thou  hast 
(treated  all  thinga,  and  for  77»y  pleasure  th^y  are 
and  were  created!" 

After  this,  Christ  Is  represented  as  the  Lamb  of 
God,  the  atoning  sacrifice,  superior  not  only  to  man, 
but  to  every  creature  ^  having  the  Spirit  ofOod,  and 
receiving  the  worship  and  prayers  of  all  tfie  power* 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  Sociniaus,  who  contend 
that  Christ  is  no  more  than  a  mere  man,  act  at  least 
with  consistency,  in  denying  the  atonement;  but 
hereby  they  contradict  the  main  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, next  to  that  of  the  existence  of  God.  Ac- 
cording to  their  scheme,  the  only  difference  between 
Christ  and  other  men  is,  that  He  was  wiser  and 
belter  than  they,  and  died  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  His  doctrine.  But  many  of  Christ's  fob 
lowers  taught  more  of  the  gospel  than  Christ  Him- 
self, and  sealetl  the  truth  of  their  t^timony  even 
by  the  death  of  the  cross.  But  are  we  jiistified  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  any  of  themf  Did  Paul  make  peace  in  the  blood 
of  his  cross*  Was  Peter  a  propitiatioti  1  Are  we 
as  Jruly  jn«!tific<l  by  faith  in  f /rem,  as  in  // »m  ;  and 
by  llieir  blood,  as  by  His  blood  t  But  why  not,  if 
Christ  was  no  more  than  man,  like  them ;   and  if  the 
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iulueas  of  the  Ciodhead  did  not  dwell  in  Him  botlilyi 
Then,  indeed,  it  is  not  ini|M>«»ihle,  we  have  already 
had,  or  may  hereafter  have,  others  wiser  and  better 
than  He.  Nay,  wc  may  even  wish  that  many  Christs 
may  come,  if  of  none  of  them  it  ean  he  said,  "  V\  ho 
is  a  Rock,  but  Jehovah  t"  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  gospel  of  Christ, — whose  name  iii  above  every 
name,  and  the  only  one  uiKier  heaven,  whereby  we 
can  be  saved. 

'*  I  saw,"  says  St.  John,-  '^  in  the  riglit  hand  of 
Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  a  book,  written  within 
and  without,  sealed  with  seven  seals:  and  none  in 
heaven,  or  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was 
able  to  open  tfie  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And 
J  wept  much,  that  none  was  found  worthy  to  open 
tiie  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  one  of  the 
elders  said  to  me.  Weep  not ;  behold,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  Hoot  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to 
open  the  book,  and  the  seals  thereof.  And  1  beheld 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  and  of  the  elders,  a  Lamb  standing,  a*  if 
He  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  <^ God,  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth.  And  He  came  and  took  the  book 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sut  upon  ttie 
throue:  and  when  He  took  the  book,  the  four  living 
creatures,  and  the  eldem,  Jeli  duuin  befbre  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  a  harp,  and  golden  pfiials  full  of 
incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints!  And 
Uxey  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  Worthy  art  Thou  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for 
Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  n»  to  God,  by 
Thy  blood,  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  aoft 
people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  them  unto  our 
<Jod,  kings  and  priests ;    and   they  shall  reigo  over 
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the  earth.  And  I  saw,  and  heard  a  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  crea- 
tures, and  the  elders  ;  and  the  number  of  lliew  was 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousitnds  of 
thousands  ;  saying,  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  i.s  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  the  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  iu  the 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  uiuler  the  earth,  and 
on  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  1  heard  theiu 
all  saying,  To  Him  that  ntteth  on  the  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb,  is  the  blessing,  and  the  lK>nour,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  strength,  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
four  living  creatures  said.  Amen  ;  and  tiu^  elilers  ft-ll 
down  and  worshipped." 

Here,  we  see,  that  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son, 
is  honouretl  by  the  whole  creation,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father,  both  iu  kind  and  degree;  which 
would  be  blasphemy,  unless  Ife  were  equal  wiUi 
the  Father, —  He  in  the  Father, — and  the  Father  ia 
Ilim. 

The  jwwer  of  Christ  is  also  afterwards  descritiedtl 
as  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father : — VV  heu 
the   heavens   dejjarting,   "as   a  book   that  is  rolled 
together,    and    every    mountain    and    island    being 
moved  out  of  its  place;  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
the  great  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich, 
and  the  mighty,  and  every  slave,  and  every  free>mi 
hide  themselves  in  tlie  caves,  and  in  the  rocks  of  tli^ 
mountains;    and  cry  to  the   mountains  and  to  the 
rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him 
that  sitleth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  tcrath  of 
the  Lamb ;  for  the  greut  day  of  Hut  wrath  is  conte^ 
and  tvho  ia  able  to  stand?'' 

Equal  praise  is  afterwards  given  to  liic   Father 
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and  ihe  Son  ;  and  the  great  multitude  cry,  "  Sal- 
vation to  nur  God  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  to  Ihe  Linnb."  At  length,  it  is  proclaimed, 
that  "  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  ami  of  His  Christ;  and  He 
shall  reig-n  for  ever.  An<l  the  four  and  twenty 
elders,  M'ho  sat  before  Go<t  on  His  throne,  fell 
on  their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  "  We 
give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  who 
art,  and  who  teagt ;  because  Thou  hast  taken  Thy 
great  power,  and  haat  reigned."  For  "now  is  come 
the  salvation,  and  the  might,  and  the  kingdom  of 
our  God,  and  the  power  of  His  Christ.*^ 

The  pre-existence  of  the  Mediatorial  Being,  and 
Gofl's  design  to  redeem  mankind  by  Ilim,  even 
|)efore  He  called  them  into  existence,  are  manifest 
in  these  words:  "  All  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  will 
worship  the  beast,  whose  name  is  not  wriUfU  in  the 
book  of  life  of  the  Lamb,  who  was  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.''  His  union  willi  the 
Father,  and  His  participation  in  Ihe  holiness  of  the 
Divine  nature,  appear  by  the  following :  "I  looked, 
and  beheld  the  L<mib  standing  mi  mount  Sioii,  and 
with  Him  a  hiuidrc<i  and  forty  and  four  thousand, 
having  His  numCy  and  tlte  name  of  the  Father, 
written  on  their  foreheads."  — " 'I'hese  -Are  first 
fruits  ta  God  and  the  Lamb."  — "  They  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus," 
who  shall  overcome;  for  He  is  "  Lord  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kings." 

As  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  who  created  the 
worlds  ;  carried  on  the  dis|Krnsalions  of  providence 
and  grace;  and  then  took  our  nature,  to  die  for  us^ 
He  is  thus  described  : — ''He  is  faithful  and  true; 
and  in  righleousue«s  He  jiiHgo,lh  and  makclh  wnr. 
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fits  eyes  are  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  upon  HU  ImmI  «re 
niajiy  diadems;  and  He  halii  a  name  wriUeti.  which 
none  knoweth  but  Himself.  He  is  ctulhed  in  • 
vesture  dipped  in  blood;  and  His  name  is  called 
The  U'ord  of  God,  Out  of  His  month  ^oelli  forlli 
a  iiliarp  two-edged  &»'ord,  tliat  with  it  He  uiigbt 
smile  the  nations;  and  He  shall  rule  tbew  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  He  hath  on  His  vesture,  and  on 
His  thigh,  a  name  written,  King  ok  KINGS, 
AND  Lord  of  lords/'  At  length,  He  ap|Kant 
as  the  King  of  glory,  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
'''■  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  fled 
uwa).  and  there  Wiis  fotnid  no  place  for  them  ;  ami 
death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  Hre, 
which  is  the  second  death ;  and  whosoever  was  not 
found  \\ritteu  in  the  book  of  life,  wi»  cn^t  iutu 
the  lake  of  fire/^ 

Then  come  the  new  benven  and  the  new  earth. 
^'  And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold, 
I  niake  all  things  new.  And  He  said  lo  me,  Write: 
tliei^c  sayings  are  faithful  and  true.  And  He  said 
to  Hie,  It  is  done.  /  am  the  »1lpha  ami  Omego, 
the  beginning  and  the  cud.  He  that  overcomelh 
iihall  inherit  these  thiugs;  /  (llml  is,  Christ)  wUl 
be  to  him  a  God,  and  he  shull  be  (o  iMe  a  sou.  But 
(he  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  abominable,  and 
murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and 
idolaters,  and  all  liars,  have  their  |)Hrl  in  tlK- 
lake  that  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone;  ^vhidt 
is  the  second  death."  After  this,  the  bride,  Itie 
Laiiib*8  wife,  the  new  Jerusalem,  descends  out  of 
heavefi,  from  (iod,  having  the  glory  of  God:^ 
"  And  1  .•Miw  no  temple  therein  for  the  Lord  <»od 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  arc  the  temple  of  II.  And 
the  citT  hnth  no  need  of  the  mm,  ncilhrr  of  ihc^ 
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moon,  lo  sliiiie  in  il;  ftjr  lUe  glory  of  God  luUh 
eMlightent-ii  it,  ami  the  Lamb  is  the  lamp  thereof; 
and  the  nations  siiall  walk  by  the  light  thereof.'"' 

Tiius  is  Clirisl  described,  not  only  as  llie  ^4rbiter 
of  Ihe  eternal  de>liny  of  all  men,  and  the  Lif^ht  of 
all  the  nations  tliroii<r|i  eleniily  ;  but  as  the  Source 
of  llieir  imuiorlal  life,  —  "  tlie  Wrcr  of  the  tvater 
of  life,  clear  as  cr\8tal,  proceeding  out  of  ihe  throne 
of  Hod  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the 
street  of  il,  and  on  eitlier  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
tree  of  life.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse: 
but  ihe  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
in  it ;  and  Hiti  servants  shall  worship  Uim,  aiul  see 
His  face,  and  His  nuuie  shall  be  on  their  fureheads. 
And  there  shall  be  no  niglil  there;  neither  is  there 
need  of  a  lamp,  or  of  the  li^tit  of  the  suu ;  for  the 
Lord  (j!o<I  will  enlighten  ihcm,  (as  the  Lamb  i.s 
before  said  to  do)  and  lliey  »tball  reif^n  for  ever." 

In  bestoM'ing  all  this  good,  Christ  Himself  is  llie 
dispenser  and  the  Ihing^  dispensed;  just  as  He  now 
is  with  respect  to  faith.  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,'*  says  Christ. — "  The  city,"  says  John,  "  had 
no  need  of  the  sun;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof"  In  olher 
woiiis,  C  lirist  is  not  only  the  medium,  lhroui>h 
which  ail  the  knowledge  of  God  is  and  will  be 
conveyed,  His  character  discovered,  and  His  jilea- 
bure  made  known,— not  only  the  comnmnication  of 
enjoyment,  but  the  thing-  enjoyed, — ihe  person  di- 
vinely seen,  loved,  worshipped,  and  praised  for  ever. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  Christ  holds,  and  will  hold, 
the  sceptre  of  the  universe . 

But  who,  except  an  infinileUf  perfect  Being,  can 
hold  such  a  scepire,  or  control  sinh  an  empire f 
He  must  be  every  where  present: — He  must  have 
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absolute  knowledge  of  all  things;— even  llie  powers, 
thouglits,  volitions,  and  niotivity  of  every  moral 
agent.  Nor  are  omnipotence  and  infinite  rectitude 
less  necessary  for  snob  vast  and  innumerable  per- 
poses,  (ban  omniscience  and  omnipresence.  When 
Christ,  iherelbre,  is  exalted  to  be  liead  over  all 
things,  lie  is  plainly  exalted  to  a  8t;ition  and  cha-, 
racter,  denniudiug  all  those  infinite  attributes,  and 
divine  perfections,  which  l>eIong  to  Him,  who  is 
the  ^fWrf,  the  JVam/*,  and  the  Glwi/  of  Hod;  who 
was /Vom  God,  to'Uh  God,  and  tt'os  God  ; — one  with 
the  Father.  Either,  then,  He  docs  possess  these 
attributes,  as  Scripture  expressly  declares,  or  it  must 
be  coiiteniled,  that  it  represents  Him  as  exalted  to 
a  station  which  He  is  unqualified  to  fill.  Vet,  it 
is  unerring  and  boimdiess  wisdom,  which  has  so 
exulted  Him.  Of  course,  then,  He  certiiinly  does 
possess  all  those  i|ualifications  which  it  can  demand. 
In  other  words.  He  is  a  (>erson  literally  Divine, — 
"  Goil  manifest  in  the  Hesli."  Agreeable  to  this 
are  Christ's  words,  which  have  been  already  cited; 
'^  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  those  things; 
and  1  will  l>e  to  him  a  God.'^  Nor  are  those  at  the 
close  of  the  Revelation,  a  less  explicit  assertion  of 
divinity.  "  He  said  to  me,  These  tliing^i  are  faithful 
and  true;  ihe  Lord,  the  God  o^  the  spirits  oj"  the 
prophets,  hath  sent  His  angel  to  shew  His  servants 
the  tiling's  which  must  be  done  shortly : — Behold,  1 
come  quickly." 

St.  Paid  has  declared,  that  il  wns  "  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  the  propftets,  which  signified 
to  them  thing>>  to  come."  \\  c  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that,  conforumbly  with  every  other  |Kirt  of 
Scripture,  the  book  of  Kevelatioii,  not  only  repre- 
sents Christ  in  His  human  nature,  as  the  man  .fesus^ 
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and  in  His  incdialorial  nature,  as  the  Word  of  God ; 
but  also  an  the  Alpha  and  Ome^,  the  First  and 
the  Last,  the  Beg^iiiiiiiig  and  the  End,  the  Lord 
God,  who  was,  who  is,  and  who  cometh,  the  Al- 
mighty ;  bearing  the  government  of  the  universe ; 
receiving  tl»e  worship,  the  prayers,  and  the  praises, 
of  all  creatures;  the  Arbiter  of  life  and  death;  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ;  the  Source  of  spiritual 
light,  and  everlasting  life,  to  all  things  that  exist, 
throughout  the  endless  day  of  eternity. 

It  is  impossible,  that  any  man  of  candour  can 
read  these  things,  and  then  assert,  as  so  many  have 
done,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Himself,  and  of 
His  apostles,  and  of  the  priniilive  church,  was,  that 
Clirist  was  nothing  but  a  mere  man.  Indeed,  such 
a  supposition  would  make  Christianity  a  most  in- 
consistent scheme,  la  the  gieat  act  of  judging  the 
world,  not  oidy  will  the  m«>st  wonderful  display  of 
omniscience,  but  of  infinite  justice,  be  made.  The 
mo!st  exact  and  mitiute,  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
prelien«ive  and  perfect  knowledge,  must  belong  to 
such  a  Judge;  and  He  must,  at  His  will,  have  the 
power  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven,  or 
inflicting  the  misseries  of  hell,  on  whom  He  pleases. 
If,  then,  C'hrist  be  not  Cod,  the  real  iunl  ha»  so 
ortiered  things,  that  the  most  peculiar  rlisplays  of 
Dhine  perfection  which  will  etyer  be  made,  will  be 
made  by  a  creature,  and  not  by  Himself. 

If,  then,  these  perfect  displtufs  of  Godhead  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  God^  "  by  what  arguments,''' 
.liiiys  Dr.  Dwight,  "  is  it  possible  to  prove  that  there 
w  such  a  Gotlt"  The  existence  and  the  perfections 
of  God  liave  always  been  proved,  by  the  creation, 
preservation,  and  government  of  the  uni\erse. 
These  acts   the   Scriptures   ascribe    to   Christ.      If, 
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llieu,  tliey  prove  Uie  existence  of  God  al  all,  tliey 
prove  Christ  to  be  God.  If  they  do  nut  prove 
liim,  whose  acts  t/tey  are,  to  be  God,  they  do  not 
prove  God  to  exist  at  all.  For  certainly  they  cau- 
not  prove  llim  to  be  God,  whose  acts  they  are  not. 
To  what  proofs,  llien,  of  the  being  of  a  God  are  we 
to  recur,  uuless  we  admit  these  to  be  proofs?  And, 
if  we  do  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny  or  doubt  the 
divinity  of  Christ?  Who,  then,  can  hesitate  tocoan- 
init  his  all  to  Him,  who  has  done,  and  will  do,  these 
amazing  things?  —  who,  in  the  Scripture,  is  called 
God,  and  Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  are  ascribetl?  To  what  l>ein«r 
f.'an  any  one  be  more  willing  to  trust  that  mi.uht) 
deposit, — himself, — his  soul, — and  his  all, — for  lime 
and  eternity? 

If  Christ  were  but  mere  man,  how  could  He  be 
the  .S[)irit  that  i<pcaks  to  the  churches? — or  have 
"  the  seven  spirits  of  God"? — or  be  "  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets"? — or  offer  Himself  Ihrou^ 
the  eternal  Spirit"? — or  be  the  life-giving  Spirit  fr^m 
heaven"?  Or  how  could  He  sanctify  His  fuiluwers? 
— for  who,  btit  God,  can  be  the  Author  of  sauctifi- 
caliou  ? — Or  how  could  He  have  breathed  on  His 
apostles,  saying,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  "1 
To  be  the  sanvtificr  of  a  people,  is  to  be  their  God; 
and  means  entirely  the  same  thiug.  Therefore,  it  is 
said,  in  Exodus  xxxi,  12,  '•'■  This  is  a  sign  between 
Me  and  yon,  throughout  your  generations,  that  ye 
may  know  that  1  am  the  Lord  that  doth  wuutify 
you  ;"  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  **  that  I,  Jehovah, 
am  your  Siuictitier ;"  and  we  are,  therefore^  sunc- 
tified  by  Christy  because  He  is  the  incarnate  Jeliovah. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  that  the  primitive  Christians  could 
have  thought  other misc,  consistently  with  those  Tery 
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Scriptures,  which  contain  the  form  of  sound  doctrine 
which  they  have  left  us,  for  our  instruction  in  right- 
eousness. 

That  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  early  church,  might,  if  needful,  be 
proved,  from  abundant  testimony ;  though  it  is  un- 
necessary to  adduce  it,  after  we  have  seen  the  author- 
itative doctrine  of  Scripture.  Let  two  instances, 
however,  be  mentioned.  Ignatius,  who.was  brought 
up  under  St.  John;  became  bishop  of  Antioch;  and 
suffei'ed  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  with  great  forti- 
tude, under  Trajan ;  has,  in  bis  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
this  decisive  expression :  "  The  love  of  Christ  our 
God :  **  Ayainr  rov  Xpivov  tov  Ocov  i;/iwv.  Gregory  Nazai- 
anzen,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  excellent 
education,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  in  Cap- 
podocta,  and  friend  of  the  great  St.  Bazil,  bishop  of 
Ceesarea,  says,  in  his  fourth  oration,  **  In  the  day  of 
the  appearing  and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  God  and  chief  Shepherd  of  im,'*  or,  our  great 
God  and  chief  Shepherd :  e*»  ti/ufa  twi^tmaxQ  mi  nriMXvi/vwc 
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that  we  are  able  lo 


i^  OK  IS  II  01  smau  rniisef|iienre, 
i-stablisii  this  to  be  llie  doclrlne  of  Ihe  primitive 
(Mtrisliatis,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Chris! iaii 
writers,  but  also  from  that  of  lieathens,  wIk>  had 
iiidispntable  knowledg^e  of  the  fact,  without  mtyi* 
temptation  to  make  a  false  statement.  We  have 
the  authority  of  a  Homan,  as  distinguished  for  hin 
learning  as  for  his  rank,  that  the  early  Christians 
did  actually  worship  Christ  as  God.  I  allude  to  the 
younger  Pliny.  He  was  born  in  the  year  62  ;  and 
was  sent,  in  the  year  106,  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  to 
Ihe  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  as  his  lieute- 
nant and  proprfplor,  with  proconsular  |)ower8. 

The  pei"seru I  ion  against  the  Christians,  under  that 
emperor,  had  begun  in  the  year  100 :  and,  being 
commissioned  by  him  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
<lf)ctrine  of  the  Christians,  who  were  protligiously 
numerous  in  this  province,  and  report  to  him  the 
result,  he,  in  his  letter  to  the  emiieror,  says,  that  he 
is  perplexed  lo  determine  whether  any  difference 
ought  to  be  made  upon  account  of  age;  or  whether 
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Uie  yoiinn:  ami  tender,  the   tull-«To\vn   ami  robust, 
oug-lit  to  be  treated  all  alike.  —  Whether  repentance 
should  entitle  to  pardon  ;  or  whether  the  name  itself 
ought  to  be  punished,  nithough   no  crimes   be  de- 
tected, or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name.     He 
says,   that,  on    their  confessing   to    him,    that  lliey 
were  Christians,  and  persisting  a  second  and  ihinl 
time,  after  he  had  threatened  them  ^ilh  death,  he 
ordered   them  away  to  be  punished  ;  for  it  w;is  no 
«loubt   with  him,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of 
their  opinions,  that  contumacy  and  inflexible  obsli- 
iiacy  ought  to  be  punislied.    Some,  on  being  accused, 
reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  and  invokeil  the   gods, 
and   supplicated  the  emj)eror's  image;    which,  it  is 
asserted,  that  none,  who  are  really  Christians,  can,  by 
any  means,  be  compelled  to  do.     But  he  is  obliged 
to  admit,  that  he  can  draw  nothing  from  tlieni,  but 
that  they  are  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  statetl  day, 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alter- 
nately, a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God;  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  not  to  steal, — not  to  j;onjmit  adultery, — 
not  to    deceive,  —  not   to  falsify    their   word, — nor 
to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them.      And  that, 
after  the  performance  of  these  rites,  they  join  in  one 
common  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without 
any  disorder.     Nay,  he  examined,  by  torture,  two  of 
them,  he  says,  who  were  maid-servants,  called  mi- 
nisters or  deaconesses,  from  whom  he  obtained   the 
same    information ;    yet   still   he  finds  nothing  ob- 
noxious in  their  behaviour,  except  their  evil  and  ex- 
cessive superstition.    He  thinks,  however,  the  matter 
should  l>e  inquired  into,  though  with  consideration, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  who  would  be  in 
danger  of  suffering :    for  the  contagion  of  this  su- 
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poUilkwhid  aened  mm  «he  ciliei»  Ibe  loww,  and 
the  amairj  ;  and  had  tmiMj^bt  rdiinan  {m  be  mils 
Ibeir  idobtry.)  iaio  aD  greal  diaaK,  that  the  ntar- 
keto  were  crowded  wilh  TkibBa,  aad  acarre  a  pur- 
ckiaer  caae  nem  ihea;  iboagii  he  thinks  that 
uumbtn  woald  be  rrdaiawid,  if  pardon  were  granted 
lo  tboae  wbo  abouk)  repent. 

Trajan  in  bis  rescript,  commfnds  bis  metbod,  and 
orders  ali  wbo  are  cooricted,  to  be  paniabed  :  but 
extends  pardon,  on  repentamv,  to  auch  as  ahaill  deny 
beinfc  a  Christian,  and  make  it  evident  in  foct,  lay 
supplicating  to  the  gods. 

These  letteri  afford  the  strongest  eridence  of 
the  prevalence  of  Chrbtianity, —  tl»e  fortitude  of 
the  Christian  character, —  the  pitfiiy  of  Christian 
principles, — and  the  strength  and  efBcaoy  of  their 
feilh  in  Christ,  as  the  incarnate  God.  Other 
heathen  authors  mig^ht  he  cited,  to  the  same  pur- 
port; hut  it  is  needless;  as  they  are  maitioned  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

The  opinion  of,  the  ancient  Jews  on  this  point, 
cannot  be  doubled.  They  attempted  to  stone  Jesua, 
because  He  asserted  tliat  He  was  not  the  son  of  a 
human  father ;  but  ''  said  that  God  M'as  His  own 
Father,  making  Himself  equal  irilh  Goil :  Hartfta  •<•«•• 

iXiyr  TO*-  ©roc,   iffoi' (nwroi- iroiwi-' rw  Ofw."      An4i,  aS  •'eStlS  flifl 

assert  this,  who  can  dare  deny  it,  that  lielieves  the 
gospel  1  or  argue  lo  the  contrary,  with  any  degree 
of  consistency  t  The  Jews  again  allempted  to  stone 
Him  as  a  blasphemer,  when  He  asserted  His  pre* 
existeuce,  and  declared  Himself  to  be  the  incarmile 
Jehovah,  saying,  "  Verily,  1  say  unto  you,  before 
Abraham  wus,  I  A,M.'*  They  took  up  stones  again 
to  stone  Hun,  when  He  gave  them  (lie  full  know- 
ledge of  His  complex  nature,  by  declaring  His  unity 
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^ith  tlie  Father,  saving",  '*  I  and  the  Father  are  one.** 
He  then  sniti,  "  Many  good  works  have  I  shewed 
you  from  my  Father  ;  for  which  of  those  works  do 
ye  stone  me?  The  Jews  answered  Him,  For  a 
good  work  we  stone  thee  not ;  but  for  hlaspliemy ; 
and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  tnakest  thyself 
God.**  To  this,  Jesus  j^ives  a  reply,  which  might 
be  a  satisfactory  test  to  them,  and  to  us,  and  to  all 
future  ages  : — "  If  1  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not  ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
rae,  yet  l)elieve  my  works ;  that  ye  may  know  and 
beheve  that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  Him.'* 
The  Jews  well  knew  what  He  meant  to  assert;  and 
"  therefore  they  sought  agriin  to  seize  Him ;  but  He 
escaped  out  of  their  hands." 

When  He  was  brought  before  the  counril,  and 
witnessed  before  them  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
in  terms  which  iutimaled  His  being  the  incarnate 
Jehovah;  and  that  they  themselves  should  see  Him 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven ;  the  chief  priest  rent  his  clothes, 
saying,  "  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy  : — What  further 
need  have  we  of  witnesses  t  Behold,  now  ye  have 
heani  His  blasphemy."  And  they  all  said,  "  What 
further  need  have  we  of  evidence t  for  we  ourselves 
have  heard  from  His  own  mouth : — and  they  ad- 
judged Him  worthy  of  death."  So,  after  His  cruci- 
fixion, wliy  did  the  Jews  persecute  His  followers 
from  city  to  city,  but  because  they  all  of  them 
"  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;"  and,  there- 
fore, as  St.  Paul  confessed,  He  himself,  when  acting 
with  the  high  priests,  l>efore  his  conversion,  *'  had 
compelled  some  of  them  to  blaspheme  ;"  though  he 
afterwards  endm-ed  the  charge  of  "  heresy,"  and 
♦'  worshipped"  the  incarnate  "  God  of  his  fathers." 
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There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting:  that  Christ  asserted,  and  that  the  ancient 
Christiana  beheved.  His  divinity.     Let  us,  however, 
inquire  what  is  the  opinion  of  modern  Jews  ou  Lhi:i 
point.     And  it  t'orlnnately  happens,  tliat  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  most  deci.sive  evidence,  in  the  letters 
of  Mr,  David  Levi,    (the  author  of  Lingua  Sacra, 
&c.)  in  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Letters,  which  he 
addresscti  to  the  Jewish  nation,  inviling^  them  to  an 
amicable  discussion  of  tlie  evidences  of  Christianity, 
But  the  Doctor's  object  being  to  convert   them  to 
Socinianism  ; — urging,  that  Jesus  was  only  a  mere 
man,  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph,  and,  hke  Mose», 
was  a  prophet  sent  from  God  ;    and  that  whoever 
believed  this,  believed  enough  to  constitute  him  a 
Christian; — in  answer  to  this,  the  first  of  Mr.  Levi's 
second  set  of  Letters  bears  this  title:  '*^The  Divinitjf 
of  Christ,  and  His  pre-e.vistent  state,  proved  to  be 
taught  in  the  Gospels  f  and,  consequently,  ivhoever 
does  not  believe  the  same,  is  not  entitled  to  the  up- 
pellation  of  a  Christian." 

In  support  of  lliis,   Mr.   Levi   says,  "This  is  a 

lieavy  charge,  which,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  I  am  bound 

to  recall,  as  hasty, — or  defend,  as  just :  the  latter  is 

Avhal  1  choose. — If  Christ's  Divinity  is  false,  an«l 

He  did   not  come  to  suffer   for  the  redemption  of 

mankind,  as  Christians  hold,  He  came  fornothing .** 

After  some  pertinent   remarks  on  the  Doctor's  re- 

jeclion  of  part  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 

he  says,    "  Hence  you  may  perceive  the  unanimous 

opinion  of  our  nation,  concerning  tlie  Mord  of  God. 

As  soon  as  a  Jew  begins  to  trifle  with  it,  by  call  in  jf 

in  question  any  part  of  it,  he  is  no  longer  considered 

as  a  Jew,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  and,  in  like 

manner,  1  am  clear,  that  whoever  calls  in  question 
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llie  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  Christian. 
And  it  is  but  just  that  it  should  be  so;  as  the  real 
intention  of  either,  in  making  their  objections,  is  to 
destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  whole,  although  they 
may  not  openly  avow  it. — 1  think  1  can  clearly  prove, 
that  the  Gos[>eIs  teach  the  Divinity  of  Christ. — For 
*'  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judj^ment  unto  the  Son;  that  all  men  should  ho- 
nour the  Sou,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father." — 
**  And  if  ye  shall  see  tlte  Son  of  man  ascend  where 
He  was  before,"  &c. — "  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again." — "  I  and 
my  Father  are  One." — "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath 
seen  the  Father," — "  Believe  me,  that  I  nm  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me." — '•  With  the  glory 
which  1  had  with  the  Fallier,  before  the  world  was." 
— "  For  He  knew  what  was  in  man,"  &c.  "  Nay," 
says  Mr.  Levi,  "do  not  the  Gospels  call  Jesus,  God, 
— "  God  with  us," — "  to  feed  (as  he  cites  it,)  the 
church  of  God  with  His  own  blood  t"  In  Hebrews 
i,  4,  is  not  Christ  exalted  above  the  angels,  and 
called  Godf  "But  unto  the  Son  He  saith,  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;" — "And  we  know 
that  the  true  God  is  come ;" — "  Tliis  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life.^'  "These  expressions,"  says  he, 
**  with  olhei"s  expressive  of  divinity,  evidently  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  His 
pre-existent  state.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  your 
<loctrine  cunnot  be  tJtat  of  Christianity ;  nor  the 
professors  thereof  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
Christians;  for  it  is  so  evidently  different  from  the 
Christianity  taught  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  one  with  llie  other."     He  then 
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which  it  u  inttmaled,  thai  He  is  tiot  ibe  son,  but  tlie 
Lord  of  David, — He  told  ibem,  in  as  strong  words  as 
lungue  catii  exfires,  tiiat  lie  was  not  the  son  of  mati, 
in  the  urdiuar>  counse  of  uature;  but  that  He  bad  a 
higher  descent, — even  from  Gud.  **  W  hat  degree  of 
credit  "  8a}»  Mr.  Levi,  "  you  may  give  to  the  pas- 
sage, or  whether  vou  may  not  be  pleased  lo  pronounce 
it  Hpurious,  or  improbable,  is  not  my  business  to 
inquire.  But  in  the  Gospel  it  is  ;  and,  till  you  can 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  prove  that  it  is  not  genuine, 
it  must  stare  you,  and  every  Socinian  and  Unitarian, 
in  the  face  ;  and  plainly  shew,  that  you  and  ihey  do 
not  understand  the  language  and  doctrine  of  your 
and  their  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus." 

'I'liis  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Levi  may  satisfy 
any  nnpicjiidiced  mind,  as  lo  the  opinion  of  the 
niodiMii  Jews,  that  the  Gospels  do  clearly  inculcate 
the  Divinity  of  Christ;  though,  if  that  subject  has 
been  sufliciently  explained,  we  shall  see,  that  Mr. 
Levi  need  not  have  concluded,  that  Christ's  divi- 
nity is  "  incum|»!ilible  wilh  the  true  unity  of  God  ;* 
or,  tliut  a  convei'sion  lo  Christianity  would  draw 
the  Jews  to  "the  w<»rship  of  another  Gody  besides 
that  of  llieir  falhere."  On  the  contrary,  by  turniug 
lo  Christ,  they  would,  in  the  strictest  sense,  *'  turn 
unto  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,"  uho  brought 
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ready,  on   their  conversion,   to   "  l)rin<r   Ibein  from 
every  coiiiilry,  nliitlicr  He  lialli  smttered  lliPin.** 

M^e  have  now  sliewn,  from  the  prophecies,  that, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  a  Redeeming  Savioin"  was  to 
come  into  the  worUl,  who,  by  His  tlcHlh.  was  to 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  fallen  man  ; — that 
this  Saviour  was  Jehovah  incarnate; — that  the  pro- 
phecies gave  various  distinguishing  mark;;,  by  which 
the  expected  Saviour  was  to  be  known  ; — that,  in 
fact,  at  the  ap|>ointed  time,  a  person  did  come  into 
the  world,  whose  life  and  dejith,  attended  with 
various  miraculous  circumstances,  corresponded  witli 
what  the  prophecies  required  ; — thai  He  asserted 
Himself  to  be  the  promised  Saviour,  the  Son  of 
God,  one  with  the  Father;  and  that  He  would  lay 
down  His  life  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  and,  of  His 
own  power,  take  it  up  again  ; — that  He  ai)pealed  to 
the  pure  doctrine  which  He  taught,  and  to  the 
wonderful  miracles  which  He  performed,  and  the 
holy  life  which  He  led,  for  the  truth  of  His  pre- 
tensions ; — that  they,  whom  He  sent  into  every  park 
of  the  world  to  teach  mankind  the  revealed  way 
of  salvation,  declared  Him  to  be  "  God,  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  received  up  into 
glory  ;" — and  that  they  attested  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine,  and  of  their  mission  from  Him,  by  the 
holiness  of  their  lives,  their  unshaken  constancy  in 
death,  their  power  to  work  miracles,  and  their  im- 
parting the  like  spiritual  gifts  to  othere. 

But,  besides  these  things,  referring  to  Christ  and 
His  doctrine,  there  are  prophecies  relating  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  at  large,  whose  fulfilment 
is  so  verified  by  history  and  matter  of  daily  observ- 
ation, and  so  far  removed  from  all  possible  collusion 
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or  mjsconstrnclion,  that  they  afford  a  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  evadcil. 
When  the  prophets  wrote,  the  whole  woHd,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Mas  sunk  in 
the  grossest  idolatry;  and  so  it  remained,  notwith- 
standing^ all  its  Icnrning,  philosophy,  and  retinenient, 
even  niitil  the  birth  of  Christ.  Nothing  conid  be 
more  improbable,  or  less  likely  to  be  foreseen  by 
human  wisdom,  than  that  the  world  should  be  called 
out  of  such  darkness,  and  taug^ht  to  worship  Him 
alone,  who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Yet  the  prophecies  ventured  not  only  to  foretell  the 
fact,  but  to  state  the  very  means  of  its  accomplish* 
ment.  They  declared,  tliat  the  Messiah  should  he 
rejected  and  slain  by  His  own  nation,  the  peculiar 
worsliippers  of  God  ;  ihoujfh  they  expected  Ilim, 
according  to  their  own  prophecies,  and  should,  at 
first,  on  the  evident  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies, 
actually  receive  Him  : — Tiial,  on  such  rejection,  they 
themselves  should  be  cast  off, — their  polity,  their 
establishment,  their  temple,  be  destroyed,  —  their 
sacrifices  and  their  worship  cease, — nay,  their  union 
and  being,  as  a  nation,  be  dissolved  ;  though  they 
should  exist  as  a  distinct  people,  a  proverb,  a  re- 
proach, a  hissing,  and  a  by- word  among  all  people, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  unio  the  other: — bnl 
lliat  the  Messiah  should  then  be  given  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  be  received  by  them  ; — that  He 
should  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; — 
that  He  should  judge  among  the  nations; — that  Jc- 
hovali  should  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  that  all 
idols  He  should  utterly  abolish. 

Now,  wc  cannot  conceive  a  fact  more  impr(AubU\ 
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world,  Ihrough  the  lenipoiai y  and  partial  apostasij 
of  the  ancient  people  of  God  ;  nor  can  wc  suppose 
iitiy  prediction,  whose  accomplishment  could  liear 
within  itself  more  self-evident  proof  of  being  the 
work  of  God.  Yet  we  know  that  the  whole  has 
been  accomplished.  He,  who  came  at  the  time 
predicted,  claiming  the  office,  and  literally  fulfilling 
the  particulars  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  was  rejected 
and  put  to  death  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, — under  a 
pretence,  indeed,  of  blasphemy,  because  He  asserted 
Himself  to  be  the  Sou  of  God  ;  though  the  whole 
of  their  prophecies,  their  history,  their  own  decla- 
rations, and  even  the  words  of  their  high  priest, 
shewed,  that  their  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High.  His  death,  however,  was 
in  fulfilment  of  what  He  Himself  had  often  <Ieclared 
to  them,  that  it  was  needful  He  should  die,  to  make 
the  atoning  sacrifice;  that  thereby,  when  He  was 
lifted  up,  He  might  draw  all  men  to  Himself.  And 
this  self-sacrifice  He  made,  at  the  very  lime  and. 
hour  when  the  prophecies,  the  typical  ceremonies- 
of  the  law,  and  His  own  declarations,  shewed  it  vyas 
to  be  made ;  standing  singular,  also,  as  being  the 
only  instance  of  a  man  prophesy  ijig  the  maimer  and 
moment  of  His  own  decease,  and  pressing  forward 
to  meet  it,  as  the  great  object  of  His  wishes. 

But,  whatever  was  the  pretendetl,  the  real  cause  of 
their  killing  the  Messiah,  was  their  offence  at  the 
holiness  of  His  life,  and  their  haired  of  the  purity 
of  doctrines  so  opponent  to  their  reigning  vices. 
Their  character  is  given  to  us  by  Josephus ;  who 
says,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  faithful  account  of 
all  their  iniquities;  but  thus  much,  in  general,  it 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  city  which 
suffered  sucii  miseries,  nor  a  race  of  men,  from  the 
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begiiinitig  of  the  world,  uliu  so  abuundetl  in  wirked- 
uess,  "  1  verily  believe,"  sa\3  he,  "  that  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  delayed  to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches, 
the  city  ivouhl  either  hiive  been  SHalloued  up  by 
an  earlhqiuike,  or  overwliebned  by  the  water;*,  or 
struck  with  fire  from  heuven,  like  aiiother  Sodom: 
for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generutiou  than 
those  who  suffered  such  puui^hmeut."  This,  their 
wickedness,  weakened  their  understanding's,  infatu- 
ated their  judgments,  and  corrupted  their  hearts, 
to  that  they  neither  could  uor  would  disceru  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood. 

The  voluptuous  Sadducecs  couki  not  digest  the 
*loctrine  of  mortificalioti  and  self-deuial ;  nor  could 
the  proud,  self-sufficient  Piiarisees  come  lowly  and 
self-condemned,  to  ask  for  pardon,  or  to  worship 
God  ill  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  bated  Christ, 
because  He  reproved  and  exposed  their  hypocrisy 
and  vileuess ;  nor  were  Ibey  only  incited  by  re- 
seutment,  but  by  their  supposed  interests ;  so  thai 
miracles  could  not  convince  them,  because  they  were 
violently  bent  to  disbelieve ;  and,  therefore,  when 
obliged  to  confess  facts,  they  ascribed  them  to  Satan. 
They  were  also  otfended  at  IJis  humble  deportment, 
and  rejection  of  all  command,  and  at  the  universality 
of  His  proffered  salvaliou ;  the  one  so  opposite  to 
iheir  worldly-mi ndedness  and  anxiety  for  empire; — 
and  the  other,  to  their  conceited  notions  of  being 
exclusively  the  people  of  God,  and  to  their  hatred 
and  coutempt  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
speedy  consequence  of  their  rejecting  the  Messiah 
was,  that  they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  world ;  and  they  do,  to  this  day,  in 
evident  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  remain  scattered, 
though  distinct  and  iinconfounded. 
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a  short  liue,  believed  in  Christ  us  the  Saviour;  not 
through  force,  favour,  or  |)ersu;\8ion  ;  neither  on  the 
evidence  of  prophecy  ;  but  by  the  naked  proposal 
of  plain  truth,  supported  by  miracles  and  mighty 
uorks,  shewn  forth  in  almost  all  who  believed  on 
lliu),  and  attested  by  their  willing  deaths.  Ihus 
were  mankind,  contrary  to  all  probability,  and  lo 
their  temporal  happiness,  interests,  and  comforts, 
turned,  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  "from  darkness  lo 
light,  and  from  Satan  to  the  living  God;"  thoujfh 
such  a  mode  of  salvation  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  sluni- 
bling-block,and  lo  the  Greeks  foolishness."  Idolatry, 
however,  and  paganism  were  soon  exlirpated,  noU 
willistanding  their  alluring  solemnities ;  and  are 
kuowii  to  us  only  by  the  history  of  former  times. 
Of  the  Jews,  who,  for  a  time,  have  fallen  away,  God 
has  said,  that  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  in  the 
place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  "  Ye  are  not  my 
people,"  there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  "Ye  are 
the  sons  of  the  living  God  ;"  and  assuredly  may 
we  hope  for  this,  and  believe  that,  even  yet,  "  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  can  neither  be  measured  nor 
numbered."  So  that,  "  though  the  ciiildren  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and 
without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  with- 
out an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without 
leraphim ;"  yet  that  "  afterwards  they  shall  return, 
and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king; 
and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  His  goodness,  in  the 
latter  day  :"     because  we  have  seen  the  fulfilment 
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Tlie!<e  tilings  being  undeniable,  as  facts,  we  caiw 
'not  suppose  that  the  God  of  truth  would  allow  suci 
iiiirarMilous  occurrences   to  be  brought  aliout,  onlj 
ill  apparent  confirmation  of  His  own  prophetic  de^ 
tlaratioiis,  but  in  real  confirmation  of  an  im{>osture.^ 
It  niusl,   indeed,  be  confessed,  that  many  nations 
who  ouce  received  Christ,  have  long  since  suifk  intc 
an  entire  ignorance  of  His  religion  ;   and  that  the 
'  bulk  of  those  who  are  called  Christians,  are  Christiana^ 
only  in  name ;  living  in  actual  disobedience  to  many 
Christian  precepts.     Yet  incalculable  good  has  still 
been  realized;  a  vast  improvement  has  been  achieved 
in  the  character  and  condition  of  man  ;  and  a  found- 
ation laid,  by  the  destruction  of  an  impure,  and  the 
the  establishment  of  a  holy  system,  for  accomplish- 
ing all  the  glorious  designs  of  the  gospel : — while 
it  is  to  be  remembered,   that,  in   various  parts  of 
Scripture  (bis  a[>osUisy  is  foretold  ;  and  men  are  fore- 
warned of   those   causes,  for   which    their   "  candle 
would   be  removed''  from   thcni.      The  existence, 
therefore,  of  Mahometanism  and  heathenism,  and  of 
various  pernicious  errors,  theoretical  and  practical, 
among  Christians  themselves,  so  far  from  being  an 
objection  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  a  direct 
fulfilment  of  what  has  been  most  explicitly  foretold. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  a  detail  is  given  of 
every  thing  that  shall  happen  to  the  church,  even 
to  the  end  of  time  ;  and,  from  the  fulfilments  which 
have  already  taken  place,  we  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  believe,  that  the  rest  will  be  fulfilled  in 
its  season  : — that,  in  the  last  days,  *^  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unio  it.*' 
So  that  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth  ; — so  thai 
peace  and  happiitcss  shall  i>c  univcrsall}  established  ; 
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and  men  be  restored,  through  Christ,  to  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  they  were  created  ;  and  thereby 
be  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  another  state  of  being, 
glorious  beyond  every  thing  that  the  imagination  of 
man  can  conceive. 

Thus,  pursuing  a  course  of  rational  inquiry,  as 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Self-knowledge,  we 
perceive  that  God  has,  in  accomplishment  of  the 
mediatorial  scheme  of  atonement,  manifested  Him- 
self in  Jesus,  who  is  called  "  the  Christ-of  God :" — 
that  He  is  '*  our  Lord  and  our  God,  in  whom  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,''  ffmiiariKve,  as  in  a 
bodjft — and  by  whom,  alone,  we  can  know  God  at 
all,  or  be  saved  from  sin  iu  this  world,  and  from 
misery  in  the  next. 


SECTION    XXII. 


REASON  EMBRACES  A  SCRIPTURAL  FAITH  IN  ONF,  flOD.— 
FATHER,  SON,  AND  SPIRIT,— REVEALED  TO  US,  TIIROUtill 
A  MEDIATOR,   BY  PROGRESSIVE  MANIFESTATIONS. 


JKeason,  iJii^n,  uhen  enlighlened  I>y  Revelation,  is 
led  to  the  kiiowledge  of  a  triune  God, — Father,  Son, 
aud  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  God  thus  manifested  under 
three  progressive  dispensations,  signified  hy  the  very 
name  Jehovah,    "  He  who  was,  and  who  w,  and  is 

to    come:    o  riv,  ra*  o  wy,  itai  o  tpxofityoi." 

In  the  Blessing",  after  the  Communion  Service,  il 
says,  "  God  Almijji^hty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  So  Ireneeus  (lib.  v,  sect.  23,)  says, 
•'  Man  was  formed  in  the  beginnings,  by  the  hand 
'of  God  ;  that  is,  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.'*  So  Origen 
(de  Principiis,  lib.  iv,  cap.  2,)  says,  "  God,  that  is, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  And,  in  lib.  i, 
cap.  3»  he  says,  "  The  omnipotence  of  the  Father 
and  the  Sou  is  the  same ;  as  He  is  one  and  the  same 
<Iod  and  Lord  with  the  Father  :  therefore,  St.  John 
writes,  in  the  Revelation,  "  These  things  sailh  llir 
Lord,  which  is,   and   which   was,  and  which   is  lo 
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come,  the  Aliuif^hly  ;"  for  who  is  the  A1o)ig:hty  that 
is  to  come,  but  Christ t"  So,  in  the  homily  on  the 
Resurrection : — "  How  dare  you  renounce  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ^  For 
where  one  is,  there  is  G««/,  all  whole  in  majesty  ; 
together  with  all  his  power,  wisdom,  ami  goodness.*' 

But,  as  Jones,  on  the  Trinity,  observes,  that  the 
'*  word,  Father,  is  not  always  a  name  that  distin- 
guishes God  from  another  person  of  God;  but  is 
oAen  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  relation  between 
God  and  man ;  a  word  not  intended  for  God  the 
Father  only,  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  but  as 
it  is  referred  unto  the  creature,  made  and  conserved 
by  God, — in  which  sense  it  appertains  to  the  whole 
Trinity;" — may  not  this  observation  be  extended 
to  the  other  names  of  the  Trinity, — the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  1  And  may  it  not  of  these  also  be  said, 
that  they  do  not  always  disling^uish  person,  except  as 
being  the  terms  of  a  peculiar  relation  between  God 
and  man? 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus,  God  names  Him- 
self Eheieh,  that  is,  /  icill  be; — but  in  the  Reve- 
lation xvi,  5,  under  the  last  trumpet.  He  is  styled. 
He  that  is,  and  toas,  and  not  He  that  is  to  come; 
because  His  long-expecled  cominf^  is,  under  this 
trumpet,  actually  jrresent.  At  length,  in  chapter 
xix,  He  is  styled  Jah,  He  that  is, — the  most  pe- 
culiar title  of  God; — ihe  past,  together  with  the 
future,  being  swallowed  np  in  the  present;  the 
former  things  being  no  more  mentioned,  for  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  those  that  are;  God  being 
all  in  all.  Therefore,  "  the  voices  of  a  great  mul- 
titude, as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  a  voice  of 
mighty  thunders,  say,  Halltliijali;  praise  <\e  Him  that 
is ;  for  the  Lord  God,  the  Almighly,  reignetli." 
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These  progressive  man ifefttal ions  seem,  from  Ibe 
beginning  of  creation,  to  have  been  revealed  in  Ibe 
very  name  Jehovah  ;  and,  under  that  revelation,  %ve 
are  required  to  believe  in  God,  first,  as  ike  Father, 
or  eternal  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  are  all  things; 
the  Father  of  that  spiritual  Mediatorial  Being,  the 
Son,  the  only-begotten,  who  is  a\»o  called  the  Holy 
One,  the  Lord,  and  the  Word  ;  by,  in,  and  for  whom 
are  all  things ;  who  proceeded  from  the  Father,  it 
the  beginning,  before  all  worlds ;  and  who  remaii 
One  with  the  Father,  in  essential  unity  of  nature 
and  will.  In  the  union  with  the  Lord,  or  If^ord, 
God  was  manifested  under  the  patriarchal  disf)en- 
sation  ;  and  more  fully  still,  under  the  Jewish : — and 
in  the  union  of  the  Father  and  Son,  God  was  mani- 
fested  in  Christ,  when  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh," 
and  took  the  human  nature.  The  Word  is  Christ,^ 
before  He  became  incarnate  :  Christ  is  the  incarnate 
fFord. 

Revelation  requires  us  to  believe  in  God,  secondly, 
as  the  SoUy — Goti,  as  manifested  in  and  through  the 
Word,  when  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and  the 
only-begotten  brought  into  the  world,  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  Jesus,  dwelling  in  him  in  all  the  fulnc 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  a  body,  and  completing  that* 
complex  triune  Being,  "  the  Christ  of  God," — the 
Son, — "  one  with  the  Father." f  He  who  was  boni 
.of  the  virgin,  and  who  tasted  death  for  the  sin  of 


t  Paul  Scaliger  has  somewhat  to  this  effect,  though  out  quite 
I  distinct  and  accurate.     "  Sicut  in  divinilatc,  una  est  e&&cntia  et 
I  trcs  pcritontc,  ita  in  Christo  una  persona  et  tres  essentia;.  Deltas, 
janinia,  et  caro.     Christus  socuuduiu  naturum  divinilatis  est  geni-j 
[tos;    secundum  animam   creatua,   et   secundum   curaeni   factn«.1 
[Unio  in  Christo  triplex  est,  —  Dcitatis  ad  auimon,  —  Deitatii 

cameiu, — et  aaima-  ad  camero."     Thcs.  p.  726. 
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the  world,  was,  as  toiicliiiig^  His  huniuii  italiire,  ax 
I rul}  man  as  ourselves;  ani],  as  touching  His  divine 
nature,  He  was  truly  God,  from  all  eternity.  As 
man,  He  died  ;  but  as  God,  He  could  not  die.  Tlie 
distinguishing  tenet  of  Arius  was,  that  he  holievetl 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  wjis  not;  and  of 
Socinua,  that  he  believed  the  Son  had  no  beings  at 
all,  till  He  was  conceived  in  the  virgin  IMary.  But 
though  Revelation  represents  Christ,  in  His  medi- 
atorial nature,  as  the  ffurd,  procee<]i  ng  from  the 
Father,  in  the  beginning,  before  all  worUls  ;  yet,  as 
being  "  from  God,*'  He  "  was  God," — "  with  or  in 
God,*' — "  one  with  the  Father,"  without  beginning, 
ami  "  wliose  outgoings  were  from  everlasting."  He 
was  God  truly  an<l  essentially  ;  not  by  ofli<e,  or  in- 
vestiture ;  but  according  to  the  proper  mcsming  of 
of  the  word, — the  infinite  and  inroniprehensible 
Jehovah.  Nor  does  the  manifestation  of  God  as 
"  the  Son^*  contradict  the  Godhend  of  the  Son,  any 
more  than  the  manifestation  of  God  as  "  the  Father^' 
contradicts  the  Godhead  of  the  Father; — but,  in 
each  case,  establishes  the  Godhead  necessarily. 

There  is  no  avoidijig  this  conchision,  if  we  con- 
siMtently  believe  the  gospel.  For  Jesus  solemnly 
declared  His  equality  with  God,  and  union  with 
the  Father;  and  that,  "  being  in  the  form  of  God/* 
He  took  "  the  form  of  man  ;" — "  making  Himself 
God"  incarnate.  Therefore,  if  He  were  not  so, 
the  Scriptures  would  l)e  false,  and  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation a  fiction  ; — we  should  be  still  in  onr  sins, 
"or  ever        "  •■  «  .^    . 
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that  Christ  Jesus  ia  what  He  expressly  asserts  Him- 
self to  be, — "  llie  ^reat  God," — "  God  nianifeist  in 
the  flesh," — "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.'*  Let 
all  consider  this,  who,-  to  avoid  supposed  con- 
sequences, venture  on  such  a  denial.  Rather  let 
tliem  suspect  that  tltey  argue  badly,  on  a  subject 
confessedly  above  human  knowledge,  than  that  God 
can  deceive,  or  be  ignorant  of  His  onii  nature. 

Revelation  requires  us  to  believe  in  God,  thirdly, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  more  properly,  the  Holy 
Spirit: — "God  justified  by  the  Spirit," — justified  in 
all  His  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  grace, 
by  the  merciful  restoration  of  His  Spirit  to  fallen 
man.  "  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,"  is  thus  manifested 
to  us,  in  and  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,— 
in  and  through  the  incarnate  an<l  glorified  Logos, 
or  Word  ; — manifested  to  us  in  all  the  fulness  of  His 
spiritual  operations,  gifts,  and  powers  ;■ — manifested 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  restored  to  the  souls  of  re- 
deemed man  :  being  a  completion  of  His  dispen- 
sations in  this  world ;  each  rendering  Him  more 
and  more  accessible,  and  thus  restoring  us  to  the 
fulness  of  the  image  of  God,  which  was  the  end  and 
design  of  the  mediiitorial  scheme,  and  the  thing", 
wliich  Christ  came  into  the  world,  dieil,  and  re- 
ascended  into  heaven,  to  accomplish. 

This  last  dispensation  began,  and  Gml  was  thus 
manifested,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  when  *'  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing-,  violent 
wind ;  and  there  appeared  to  them  distinct  tongues, 
[as  of  fire;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
^Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Peter,  at  the  lime, 
«.iid,  that  this  was  in  accomplishment  of  what  «vas' 
lid  by  the  prophet  Joel ;  "■  1  will  pour  uul  of  my 
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8|)iri(  upon  iill  ties^li  ;"  unci,  iheretbre,  it  implies  the 
fulfilinenl  of  wluitcver  lliat 


Joel 


ifies. 


passajfe 

Clirisl  culls  it,  '■'■  the  promise  of  the  lather  ;"  and 
St.  Peter  culls  it,  "the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,''  end 
"  the  {rift  of  Goil ;"  saying,  "  Tins  Jesus,  God  hath 
raised  up,  m'1»o  heiuf? /Aerf/bre  exalted,  and  having  rc- 
cewed  from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(or  rather  Holy  Spirit,)  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear;"  so  that  "Gcwl  hath  matle  this  same 
Jesus,  uhom  je  crucified,  hoth  Lord  and  Christ." 

In  conformity  with  this,  whenever  any  are  said  to 
be  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  some  gift  or 
grace  also  mentioned,  such  :k!i  \nsiioni,  Joy,  faith, 
power,  as  wrought  iu  the  believer,  by  the  pre^'ut 
influence,  and  immediate  o|)enilion  of  God,  throngli 
Christ.  Wherefore,  it  is  Baid,  "  We  arc  witnesses 
of  these  things,  and  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God 
bath  given  to  them  lluit  ol>ey  Him."  For  the  simie 
reason,  Christ  is  siiid  "  to  have  the  seven  spirits  of 
God."  So,  when  Jesus  s|>oke  of  the  living  water, 
which  believers  were  ih  receive,  St.  John  sjks,  (chap- 
ter vii,  30,)  "■  This  He  s{^ke  of  the  Spirit,  which 
tiiey  who  believed  on  Him  were  to  receive;  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  tfciy  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."  The  word  "  given,"  is  an  inlerpolatioii : 
it  is  not  in  the  original.  Taking  the  words,  therefore, 
ae  Ihcy  stand  iJiere,  they  seem  to  import,  lhatliod,  who 
liad  Ijeen  manifested  as  the  Father,  and  as  the  Son, 

not  yet  manifested  in  this  His  liist  dispensation. 

was  not  yet  manifested  in  and  through  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  Jesus  glorified, — in  His  saving  and  sancti- 
fying operations,  as  God  the  Tloly  Spirit,  restore*!  to 
Ud,  and  dwelhng  not  only  with  us,  but  in  us. 

St  John's  words,  "  He  spoke  this  of  the  Spirit, 
which  ti)cy  who  believed  on   Him  were  to  receive; 
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for  the  Holy  Ghost  (Spirit)  was  not  yet,  because 
Jesus  tvan  not  yet  glorified :  T«ro  h  «»*  ittpi  f»  rrtu^arot 

a  tfitWoy  \aftftayitv  oi  Trtvtvovrt(  (ic  avro>'  airw   yap  tjv  wyfvfta 

aytoy,  ori  o  irimvi  vitTtw  tlolaiT9ti,"  seetn  a  proof,  that  this 
is  the  true  view  of  the  scriptural  Trinil}" :  namely, 
progressive  manifestations  of  Goi),  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  each  opening  a  higher  dispensalion, 
in  and  througli  the  Mt-dialorial  Being; — commencing 
Ixifore  the  creation, — proceeding  with  the  work  of 
our  redemption, — and  ending  in  our  sanctificatioo, 
as  the  earnest  of  our  blessedness,  and  as  a  pre|Kiratiou 
for  the  future  glory  of  all  who  shall  be  gathered 
into  one  in  Christ. 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  Acts  xix,  2,  where 
the  disciples  at  E|>hesus,  being  asked  by  Paul, 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they 

believed,  said,  AXX'  uh  «  nttv^m  Aywy  t^ty,  tiKovaafity,  •*  We 

have  not  heard  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be;''  that 
is,  whether  He  be  actually  sent  upon  the  dist:iplf8 
of  Christ.  For  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  ordinary  trans- 
lation wouhl  lead  us  to  suppose :  for,  lieing  baptized 
with  John's  baptism,  they  had  heard  that  Christ,  who 
was  to  come  after  him,  would  baptize  them  with  tbe 
Holy  Ghost.  But,  being  at  a  distimce  from  Jerusalem, 
ihey  had  not  heard  of  the  disciples  there  having 
actually  received  this  "  promise  of  the  Father;"  this 
full  manifestation  of  GofI,  as  their  SaFiour. 

It  seems  to  confirm  this,  that,  as  the  tvritings  of 
the  evangelists  are  staled  '*  the  Gospel  of  Ckrigt ;** 
so  the  book  which  we  now  call  "  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  was  anciently  called  "  the  Gospel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.**  This,  its  original  name,  was  founded 
on  a  very  accurate  distinction,  which  might  be  fully 
expanded,  if  the  Old    1'estameikt,   which  so  utauy 
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stitingdy  itiiajiiiif  lo  lie  no  pnrt  of  llie  gospel,  wei^ 
ralleil  llie  fi'o<»|>pl  of  the  Fallur;  if  llie  four  evan- 
fjfeliral  histories  were  called  llie  (iospel  of  the  Son; 
»ml  if  the  Act^,  with  the  Epistles,  were  called  the 
(iospcl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though,  imieed,  there 
h:i«  heeii  a  .siraiiijfe  proposal,  in  an  elegant  tract,  by 
a  clerg-yman,  to  expunge  the  Epistl«!.s  from  the  canon 
of  Scripture;  -as  Ueaririy  no  application  to  the  present 
da^^,  ami  being  the  source  of  all  our  controversies!  ! 
Jehovah,  however,  is  revealed  lo  us  in  all  of  these: 
yel  His  more  particular  maiiifeslalion,  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  described  progressively,  in 
these  respective  portions  of  the  wfird  of  God. 

This  seems  lo  throw  light  on  that  important 
question,  What  is  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  iihostt  and,  wlieri  so  inlcrpreled,  each  adds 
confirmation  to  the  other.  It  has  been  Ihonght, 
that  tliis  sin  was  possible  only  to  those  who,  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  attrilnited  His  mirarles  to  Ihc  power 
of  Beelzebub.  That  certainly  was  the  occasion,  on 
which  He  declared  it  to  be  nii[iianlonable  ;  Itnt  the 
sin  itself  seems  to  be  a  malirious  and  final  rejection 
of  the  gospel,  when  offered  in  all  its  truth  an<l 
poM'O'.  It  may  be  reasonably  doidtted,  whether 
soiHe  of  those  very  persons  who  attributed  His  works 
lo  S.il-.ni,  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  among  the 
multitudes  of  His  ninrderei's  ami  accu3ej"8,  who  were 
afterwards  mercifidly  converted  and  saved.  The 
words,  therefore,  were,  probably,  not  a  jndivial  con- 
demnation of  these  persons,  but  a.  gracious  warning; 
and  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  us,  even  more  than  lo 
them.  For,  at  that  time,  it  was  merely  the  liispen- 
snlion  of  tfie  Son.  Then  it  was  emphatically  true, 
that  whosoever  speakelh  against  the  Son  of  man, 
il  might  be  forgiven  him  ;  l)ecause  then  they  were 
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tinder  an  inferior  dispensalinn.  "  Tlie  Holy  Ghost 
wrt8  nol  yet,  because  C'lnist  was  not  jet  glorified  -.^ 
but  a  greater  measure  of  grace  was  about  lo  be 
im|)arted,  under  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  lender  this  lasl, 
an<l  perfect,  and  now  present  manifestation  of  God's 
mercy,  it  is  awfully  true,  and  may  awfully  appl> 
to  ns,  that  "  whosoever  speakelh  against  the  Holy 
Gliost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  next."  That  is,  whosoever  openly, 
maliciously,  and  finally,  rejects  this  last  and  full  offer 
of  grace  to  him,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  ;  because 
whosoever  will  not  "believe^'  will  '*  be  damned." 
For  "  there  is  wo  other  sacrifice'^  for  his  sin  ;  no  other 
Saviour  lo  alone  for  liim ;  wo  other  Spirit  to  convince, 
enlighten,  and  sanctifi/,  except  this  verySjMrit,  whom 
he  persists  in  casting  from  him.  To  such  a  man, 
who  is  determined  and  lmrdeue<l  in  sin,  there  is 
nothing  but  '*  a  fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  indig- 
nation ;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  feels  a 
dread  and  apprehension,  lest  he  should  have  com- 
Diitled  this  unpardonable  sin,  thereby  gives  a  certain 
proof  that  be  never  has  yet  committed  it ;  but  that 
he  is  still  under  the  gracious  influences  of  that  I^ing, 
who,  thongli  our  sins  are  as  scarlet,  and  as  numerous 
as  the  siuuls  on  the  shore,  or  our  backsliding"s  in  the 
highest  degree  aggravated,  will  yet  receive  us;  be- 
cause He  will  never  cast  away  any  one  who  comes 
lo  Him  repenlaully  for  forgiveness. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  consider  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  will  confirm  this  iiotiou 
of  the  progressive  manifestation  of  God,  by  shewing 
that  the  Trinity  is  nol  an  eternal,  necessary  mode  of 
subsistence,  but  one  arising  from  the  volition  of 
iiod.     And  it  might  have  been  on  this  very  account, 
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that  Christ  did  not  hid  thctn  baptize  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Sjiiril,  utitil  after  the  Holy  Spirit  ivas  luliially  sent 
<lown  on  them  ;  for  it  was  not  until  just  before  His 
ascension,  and  after  all  jKJvver  in  heaven  and  earth 
was  gfiven  unto  Him,  that  He  "  bade  tliem  not  de- 
part fi'otn  Jerusaktn,  but  wait  for  tl»e  promise  of 
the  Father,  which  ye  have  heard  from  me ; — for  ye 
shall  be  baptized  \vilji  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days 
hence  ;"  and  "  ye  shall  reveive  power,  the  Holy  Ghost 
being  come  upon  )ou."  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
(though  tlicy  had  long  before  this  bmptixed,)  ¥fere 
they  to  "go  and  disciple  all  nations,  bu|»lizing  them" 
wilii  this  particidur  bajitisni,  '^  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  ami  of  the  Holy  Gliost.'* 
Tliey  had  never,  till  then,  baptized  in  ibis  man- 
ner; "  because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  ^et ;  Jesus 
not  being  yet  glorified;"  wlii<'h  pR»vt»  that  these 
were  progressive  manifestations,  and  tlial  llic  bap- 
tizing in  the  name,  or  into  the  name,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit,  itnports  tlie  ba[iiizing  into 
that  dispensation  inidcr  nhich  tlie  Spirit  of  fJod 
is  restored  in  all  ils  cHicucy  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  man  renewed  in  the  image  of  God. 

From  this  lime,  if  not  before,  the  term  Holy 
Spirit,  beyond  a  doubt,  inii»lies  distiiicl  personality. 
It  implies  God  manifested  in  that  particidar  mode 
of  subsistence, — mauifesletias  the  lather,  dwelling  in 
the  incarnate  and  glorifieil  Son,  and  through  Him 
carrying  on  the  work  of  sanclifiialion,  by  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  ils  cfticacy.  Thel-e- 
forc,  it  is  said,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  •'  I  be- 
held, and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  stood  a 
Lamb,  us  it  had  been  slain,"  namely,  "  He  that 
hath   the  •'even  spirits  of  God." — *«  And  Ihcy  said, 


Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  Ihroiir, 
and  unto  the  Lamb:" — "  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them  :*' — And 
♦♦  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life  proceetleth  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." — *'  There  shall 
be  no  more  curse;  for  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  lig^ht 
thereof."  So  Christ  says,  "The  Father  will  send 
you  another  Comforter:'* — "  If  I  go  not  a«ay,  Ihe 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  depart, 
I  will  send  Him  unto  you:" — "The Comforter,  which 
is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  Father  will  send  in  mif 
name:'* — '*The  Comforter  I  will  send  \ou  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proccedcl 
from  the  Father/' 

The  manner  in  which  the  mode  of  God's  existence 
is  affected  by  this  manifestation  of  God,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  Spirit,  is  not  revealed,  and  is  impossible  to 
be  understood  by  man  ;  and,  therefore,  the  less  we 
form  conjectures  and  suppositions  on  it, — or  argue 
on  them,— or  make  them  articles  of  faith,  the  better. 
But  certain  yUcf*  relating  to  it  are  rcvesde*!  to  us; 
and  these  we  are  bound  to  believe : — namely,  that 
unless  Christ  departed,  and  entered  into  glory,  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  not  come  unto  us  ; — that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  and  i^  sent  by  the 
Father,  and  by  the  Sou, — in  the  name  of  the  Son, — 
to  teach,  to  convince,  to  enlighten,  to  guide,  lo 
comfort,  and  to  sanctify  us. 

Previous  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  term  "Spi- 
rit of  God"  is  often  used,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  yet,  in  these  places,  it  seems  not  neees' 
sarily  lo  imply  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead,  m 
then  existing,  or  as  an  eternally  nccessarj  mode  of 
triune  subsistence.    The  enipluUic  lerui,  "  Ihc  Holy 
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Ghost,"  or  H«»ly  Si>irit,  srcms  to  lie  restiicletl  lo 
wlmt  19  |>ec'iiliarly  (lie  gospel  Uispeiisatioii.  In  ex- 
plaiialion  of  llie  fii-st  of  these  terms,  let  u»  recollect 
that  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  allhnui^h,  viiien  spoken  of 
in  the  abstract.  He  is  called  simply  liy  llie  name 
God  ;  yet,  as  His  nature,  as  far  as  >vc  can  conceive  it, 
essentially  consists  of  active  energy,  moral  excellence, 
intellectual  perfection,  and  operative  life,  all  which 
are  spiritual  perfections;  therefore,  whenever  He  is 
spoken  of  as  operating  in  any  of  these  respects,  the 
operation  is  ascribed  to  His  Spirit,  witliout  im- 
plying, in  those  pjissages,  any  thing  of  phiralily  of 
person.  Scripture  says,  "  What  man  knonelh  the 
things  of  a  man,  hut  the  spirit  of  a  man,  which  is 
ill  hinit"  Vet,  as  this  does  not  prove,  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  triune  being  ;  so  the  next  verse,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  seems  only  lo  mean, 
that  no  finite  intelligence, — nothing  less  than  Divine 
intelligeuce,  can  know  the  tilings  of  God  ;  and  does 
not  appear  to  affect  the  qneslion,  as  to  triunity  in 
the  Divine  mode  of  subsistence. 

At  the  descent  of  the  Holy  S|iirit,  fii-st,  at  the 
incarnation,  and  next,  at  our  Saviour's  baptism,  the 
term  "  Holy  Ghost"  is  used  ; — and  yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  words  of  St.  John,  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet,"  and  with  other  passages,  presently  to 
be  adduced,  it  seems  to  signify,  merely  the  active 
power,  energy,  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
as  then  manifested  ;  without  proving,  one  way  or  ttie 
other,  whether  the  Godhead  does  or  does  not  eter- 
nally exist,  in  only  one,  or  in  more  than  one,  mode  of 
subsistence.  Thus,  the  words  in  that  passage,  '*  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,"  are  explained  by 
the  parallel  terms,  ''  The  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
.overshadow  thee  ;"  and  again,  thai  in  St.  Matthew, 
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>'  If  I  with  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out  devils,"  is 
explaiued  by  that  in  Si.  Luke,  *'  If  I  wilh  tUeJingiT 
of  God  cast  out  devils." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passag^ea,  where  ihe 
terra  "Spirit  of  God,'*  is  used,  is  that  in  Genesis  i,  2 : 
"The  Spirit  of  God  (or  rather  of  the  Gods,)  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  waters.  "  it  is  genernll}  understood 
to  mean  the  presence  of  God  the  llolj  Ghnsl,  a«  the 
third  Person  in  a  then-existing  Triunily.  Some  trnns- 
lators  say,  that  it  means  a  sweeping  wind,  a  tre- 
mendous tempest ;  and  it  seems  admitted,  that  the 
original  word  often  means  wind  ;  but  yel  it  appears 
clear,  that  it  has  not  that  meaning  in  this  verse,  but 
expresses  there,  as  indisputably  in  others,  an  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Deity.  Let  us,  I  lien,  to 
understand  this  verse,  observe,  that  without  the 
impulse  and  ojMiration  of  God,  there  can  be  no  mo- 
tion whatever,  either  in  wind,  or  any  matter,  howerer 
rarified  ;  neither  can  there  be  life  of  any  kind,  either 
vegetable,  animal,  or  spiritual ;  which,  however  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  yet  do  all  agree  in  this,  that 
they  consist  in  a  power  of  motion,  in  an  active,  ope- 
rative existence.  But  it  is  God  alone  who  is  the 
Source  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  life,  in  every  thing 
that  exists.  As  this,  therefore,  was  tlie  point  of 
time,  when  the  principle  of  life  and  of  motion  was  to 
be  impressed  on  matter,  the  sacred  historian  informs 
us  of  this  essential  point  in  natural  and  iheologimd 
science, — that  it  proceeded  from  nothing  less  than 
the  immediate  o{)eration  of  the  Divine  EsseiKse ;' 
and  that,  to  accomplish  it,  and  bring  it  into  activity, 
the  Spirit  of  God, — the  vital,  operative  power  of  the 
Divine  nature,  exerted  in  and  through  the  Word,  or 
Mediatorial  Being,  moved  or  bri>oded  over  the  face 
of  the  waters,  or  over  the  face  of  all  material  exist- 
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eiK^.  For  the  whole  was  then  in  an  unsettled  state 
ul  HukIUv  and  commixture  ;  a»  severdl  of  the  ablest 
philosophers  have,  from  the  ohiale  spheroidal  tigrnre 
of  the  earth,  and  from  other  arj^uments,  satiKfaelorily 
demonstrated. 

That  we  may  thoroughly  imdersianil  the  import  of 
the  words,  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  let  us  observe,  that, 
in  the  first  verse  we  are  told,  that  "  in  the  be<,>-inning 
God  (or  the  Gods,  Aleini,  the  Divine  Persons,  "  the 
Covenanters,"  or  "  the  Saviounn,")  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  By  Aleim,  seems  to  be  implied, 
God  manifested  as  Jehovah, ^-manifested  in  and 
through  the  Mediatorial  Being,  the  Word,  "by  wliom 
He  made  the  worlds."  Therefore,  by  *'  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  in  that  |>assage,  may  be  meant  the  actual, 
present  energy  of  God,  so  manifested,  in  and  throngh 
the  Word,  or  the  pre-existent  vSpirit  of  (lirist ;  of 
whom  it  is  also  said,  that  "  He  was  before  all  worlds, 
and  by  Him  all  worlds  were  made."  Still,  as  St.  John 
declares,  that,  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet ;"  those  words,  "  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  relating  to  the  creation,  may  not  indicate  a 
then-existing  Trinity,  nor  mean  exactly  the  same  as 
**  the  Holy  Ghost,^'  undei*  the  gospel  dispensation. 
We  may  l>e  confirmetl  in  this,  by  observing,  lliat  the 
ver)'  same  wortls  are  used  by  Fharaoh,  in  Genesis 
xli,  38:  *'  Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?"  But  it  is  not  very 
probable,  that  Pharaoh  meant  any  allusion  to  a 
Trinity.  So,  in  Exodns  xxxi,  3,  God  says,  "  i  have 
filled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wistlom,  nnd  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  workmanshi|i  ;"  but  this,  so  far  from  alluding  to 
a  Trinity,  seems  mtrely  to  signify  ihc  innneiliale 
operation  of  God,  iii»j»rcssing  on  the  soul  a  certain 
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portioo  of  nilell«ctml  peHcclion.  So,  iu  v^noua 
pau-td  of  llie  New  Te^LuoeiiL,  passages  nbirb  »peak 
of  liie  Spint  are  explained  bf  parallel  paseMgcs 
which  speak  of  God.  Thus,  John  iil,  6,  ''  born  of 
tiie  Spirii  ;*'  but  in  1  Jobu  v.  4,  "  boni  of  God  :"-^. 
Acis  xiti,  2,  **  the  Spirit  railed ;''  but  llebreira  v,  4^. 
** railed  of  God  :" — Acts  xiii,  4,  ''sent  fortli  b^  Ibe 
Holy  Gbost :"  but  l\lailhew  ix,  31,  ''  the  Lord  will 
pend  forth  :' ' — 1  Conotbians  »i,  19,  "  the  teniple  of 
the  Holv  Ghost ;"  but  1  Corinthians  iii,  16,  "  tlie 
temple  of  God:" — atxl  Acts  ▼,  3,  "  lying  to  the  Uol> 
Gbosl"  is  "  Iving  to  God."  If  this  iuterprelation 
l>e  right,  it  may  apply  to  all  those  passages  in  which 
the  Spirit  is  mentioned,  prerious  to  that  time  when 
Christ  Jesus  was  received  into  His  glory. 

But  belief  in  "  God  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ae»  then 
manifested,  raises  the  idea  of  personality,  distinct 
from  Father  and  Son,  if  understood  as  tliosc  terms 
are  above  explained.  Because,  as  Professor  Kidd 
observes,  *'  all  that  we  underaland  by  a  divine  person^ 
is  the  Divine  essence  and  perfections  sul^isting  iu  a 
distinct y  though  tu)t  separatey  moral  and  incommuni- 
cable manner  of  subsistence ;  which  we  ma^-  call  a 
niodeof  sul)sistence,  or  person,  at  pleasure."  Taking 
personalily,  or  person,  in  this  sense,  as  merely  svuo- 
nymons  uitli  ''  dJHlinct  though  not  sejKirale  mode 
of  subsi»«tence,"  it  seems  to  express  the  same  thing 
the   word   manifestation,    which    is  used   above. 

Ecepl  tlial,  as  the  Scripture  never  uses  the  word 
mode  or  person y  as  applii  able  hereto,  but  does  speak 
of  God  being  manifested  ;  and  as  the  word  "  mani- 
festation" immediately  raises  the  idea  of  distinct  per- 
sonality, or  mode  of  subsistence,  under  progressive 
dispensiitioiis,  —  which  the  word  person  dots  not, 
but  rather  conveys  the  idea  of  an  eternallv   existing 
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dislinctiuii  ;  iiay,  uilhont  j^inal  caiiliuii,  even  niises 
the  idea  of  an  eternally  separate  lieing  ; — llie  word 
manifestation  has  been  liere  preferred,  as  more  eit- 
presiiive,  less  ambiguous,  less  liable  to  misconception, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  more  accurately  reslricle<l  to 
ihe  description  of  Iho^iG  facts  which  Scripture  re- 
quires us  lo  believe. 

Christ,  for  a  little  lime,  vouchsafed  His  bodily 
presence  to  a  few  ;  but  He  Icfl  the  world,  and  stent 
His  Holy  Spirit  lo  be  in  and  with  all  believers, 
continually,  and  lo  ihe  end.  I'hereforc,  He  s:i3s,  that 
it  is  g^ood  for  them  Ihal  He  should  depart.  For 
evidently,  the  mere  sensible,  6(;r/i7y  maitifestalion  was 
a  very  inferior  manifestation  to  that  of  the  glorified 
Spirit,  both  in  its  extent  and  etficacy.  Let  us  square 
our  faith  by  those  facts  lo  which  the  word  of  God 
requires  our  assent ;  and  lake  care  how  we  consider 
as  essential  |)arls  of  faith,  those  mclaphysical  reason- 
ings and  inferences,  whicli  we  are  all  alike  liable  lo 
fall  into,  and  in  which  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  have  indulged  themselves.  Possibly  they 
may  be  true,  or  possibly  they  may  be  false  ;  and, 
therefore,  must  be  distinguished  from  matters  of 
faith.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  we  alt 
thus  watch  over  ourselves,  lo  prevent  w  hat  has  chiefly 
occasioned  our  dividing  into  various  se<  ts  and  )>ar- 
lies,  and  has  almost,  banished  catholic  Chrisliau  love 
out  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Scri[>l(iral  facts  we 
are  bound  to  believe,  on  tlie  authority  of  God's  own 
attestation  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them 
exist,  not  being  revealed,  and  being  inconceivable 
by  finite  capacities,  can  form  no  legitimate  object  of 
faith^  ihough  they  may  be  a  sidijecl  for  mere  opinion. 

We  are,  therefore,  bound  lo  believe  ihe  facts,  ihiil 
"there  are  three  who  testifv  in  heaven, — the  Father, 
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llic  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  believe  that 
"  these  three  are  one,"  is  as  consistent  nitli  the 
foreg:oing  principles,  as  necessary  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  This  seems  to  he  the  real  Triuiiily, 
T^lnch  Scripture  does  undoubtedly  teach.  Therefore, 
though  the  rulhtr  is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  the 
Holy  Gllu^.l  (iod,  yet,  in  the  words  of  the  creedi 
"  there  are  not  tlnte  Gmis,  but  one  God;"  for  we 
are  all  the  uhile  aHirniing  of  one  and  the  same  God, 
under  three  progressive  manifestations,  characters, 
or  modes  of  sulwistence. 

It  is  possible,  that  something  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  meant  by  the  celebrated  Jeuisfi  rabbi, 
Simeon  hen  Joachi,  looking  to  the  fnltilment  of 
"  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  as  giren  by  the 
prophet  Joel.  In  his  commentary  on  the  sixlli 
sec."li<iu  of  Leviticus,  he  has  these  remarkable  words: 
"  Come  and  see  the  mystery  of  the  nonl  Elohim, 
a  plural  word,  signifying  God.  There  are  three 
degrees,  and  each  degree  by  itself  alone;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  they  are  all  one,  and  joined  toge- 
ther in  one,  and  are  not  divided  from  each  other." 
Perhaps,  as  a  Triuniiy  of  progressi>T  manifeslalions 
was,  from  the  beginning,  revealed  by  the  rety 
name  Jehftrnii,  He  who  was,  who  is,  and  nho  is 
to  come;  so  Elohhn,  or  Aleim,  "  the  Covenanters,'* 
or  "Saviours,"  might  likenise  convey  the  s;mie 
intimation.  It  is  evident,  that  the  most  anctciil 
Jewish  writers  now  extant,  appear  to  l»ave  had  a 
notion  of  a  revealed  Tritniily  ;  either  as  existing,  or 
as  promised.  But  it  is  probable,  that  they  allmle 
lo  progressive  manifestations,  ending  with  the  hope 
of  Israel, — the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 

However  this  be,  it  is  clear,  that,  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  God,  very  little  can  he  conceived,  hccaose 
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very  Utile  lias  been  revealed.  Htimnn  reason  is 
;illo'j;etbcr  inadequate  to  llie  examination ;  nor  is 
it  a  subject  uliich  we  can  possibly  be  made  to 
comprehend,  until  that  lime,  Mhen  "  we  shall  be 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  an<l  be  enable<l 
to  "see  Him  as  lie  is."  It  is  a  snbjert,  on  wbiib  we 
should  submit  to  what  is  revealed,  as  being  the  only 
means  of  understand inp^  it ;  and  then,  the  only  qnes- 
lion  is,  What  is  the  ineaning-  of  the  revealed  word'* 
for  wliatever  is  shewn  lobe  its  undoubted  meaning, 
that  we  should  believe,  and  immediately  give  up  every 
fancy  and  imagination  of  our  own. 

"  There  are  two  modes  of  rondiirl,  with  re9i>erl 
to  religion,  in  which,"  says  Dr.  Dwiglit,  '♦  the  mind 
may   be  justly  sai<l   to  act   rnlionally.     One    is,    to 
determine,    anteccdenily    to    our   knowledge    of   a 
Revelation,   aa   well   as   we   can,    what   is   religious 
truth,  by  our  reason  : —  the  <»ther,  to  find   out  and 
embrace,  when   we  become  acquainted  with  Reve- 
lation, what  it  declares  to  be  religious  truth.     In 
the  former  of  these  situations,  Reason  is  our  only 
guide.     In  the  latter,  its  only   business  is,   to  dis- 
cover  whether   the    profrssctl   Revelation  is   a  real 
one;    and,  after  this  point  is   selllcd   aflirniiitively, 
to  discover  and   receive   whatever  it  declares.       As 
God    has   become  our  guide,  and    He  can   neilher 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  it  is  our  <luly  to  receive 
His  testimony  implicitly.     Had  this  plain  and  equi- 
table   ride    been    uniformly    followed,   Christianity 
would   never  have   been  distorted,  nor    the  church 
rent  asunder,  by  lamentable  divisions." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  con- 
fusion and  prejudice  has  introduced  itself  into  this 
subject,  by  the  use  of  the  word  jterson  ;  whi<li,  in 
the   flux   of  lime,   has  deviated    froui   its  original 
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import,  vlieii  it  signified  something  synonymous 
with  entity,  rhar.icter,  or  representation.  It  is  the 
vvonl  «hich  was  taken  as  a  translation  of  viroratnc, 
htjftostims  or  JtubsiHence,  which  is  twice  used  bV 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  onre  in 
rhapter  i,  3,  to  siy:nify  the  being  or  snlisisteik-e 
of  the  Father;  and  afterwards,  in  chapter  iii,  14, 
to  signify  the  being  or  sid»8islence  of  tlie  Son, 
tliongh  not  so  tmnslaled  in  the  latter  verso.  Bnl 
Ilie  word  person,  in  its  pret-ent  daily  and  ordinary 
use,  conveys  the  notion  of  that  i<lenti('al  individ- 
ludit),  by  which  every  man  is  not  only  a  dhtinrt 
moral  being,  hot  nlisolutely  sfparutc  ami  diflRerent 
from  every  other  being  aroiiitd  him:  and  this  is 
a  sense  in  which  three  cannot  possibly  F>e  one. 
But,  in  the  other  sense,  three  not  only  may  con- 
ceivahly  l»e  one,  bnt  j\elnally  are  one,  in  many 
tilings  within  our  knowledgx'.  They,  therefore, 
who  do  not  guard  their  minds  carefidly  from  Ihc 
intrusion  of  this,  its  present,  ordinary  signiftmlioni 
unjustly  arrnse  Trinitarians  of  worshipping  three 
Cods.  >o  oilier  word  iu  the  English  language,  mri 
give  exact  knowledge  of  the  very  thing  meant  to  be 
revealed  to  us;  Ihoiigh  they  who  think  carefully,  will 
endeavour  lo  draw  the eorrectest  notion  possible. 

Dut,  while  mc  cautiously  guard  our  minds  frorti 
any  aberration,  in  consequence  of  using  the  wor»l 
]terso7t  or  irinilf/,  we  ma)'  conscientiously  speak 
of  a  Trinity,  three  Persons  and  one  God.  Ry  that 
term,  is  here  meant,  one  (iod,  progressively  mani- 
fested in  the  threefold  manner  above  attempted  lo 
be  explained ;  or  existing  in  those  three  distinct 
modes  of  subsistence.  Under  this  view,  *♦  Ihc 
Father  *'  is  a  term  which  implies  only  a  partial 
Dianifestation  of  Gml ;   and  the  dispensation  of  (lie 
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Father  in  i>ut  an  inferior  clis>pensiilion  ;  such  as  i» 
given  to  those  who  have  ihe  light  only  of  natural 
religion,  a$  it  is  called.  The  term  "  Father  ami 
Son  "  implies  a  further  manifestation  of  God, 
through  a  Mediator,  and  a  higher  dispensation ; 
such  as  is  enj<»yetl  by  those  lo  whom  are  otTered 
the  advantages  of  Revelation.  The  term  "  Father, 
.Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  implies  the  ftdl  manifeslation 
of  God,  and  the  highest  dispensalion  that  man  can 
be  blessed  with  in  this  world  ;  such  as  is  enjoyed  Uy 
those  who  have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  GoJ 
in  Christ,  and  who  are  sitved  "  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  tlie  retiewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  may  not  the  whole  of  this  progressive  mani- 
festation of  God  he  adapted  merely  lo  I  lie  work 
of  redemption,  and  to  the  present  state  of  things  ; 
and  have  reference  rather  lo  na,  than  to  lite  ahs<jlule, 
essential,  and  necessary  nature  of  the  Divine  sub- 
sistence Y  Is  it  certain,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
Revelation,  that  there  will  be  no  further  manifesl- 
ationf  that  this  triune  mode  of  subsistence  is  that 
which  will  be  manifested  in  Ibe  kingdom  of  glory  t 
Is  not  the  contrary  im|died  in  those  words:  *' Then 
the  Son,  having  delivere<l  up  the  kingdom,  and  pni 
down  all  rule,  shall  also  Himself  be  subject  unto 
Him  that  put  all  things  under  lUin,  that  Hod  mny 
he  all  in  all"?  Not  that  the  Son,  who  is  God,  one 
with  the  Father,  can  possibly  be  degraded,  or  lose 
His  authority  and  government.  No,  not  even  in  His 
human  nature;  for,  as  "  the  I^nmb  newly  slain,  He 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne"  for  ever,  and  shall 
reign  over  His  people,  lint  the  mediatorial  dis- 
pensiktion,  under  which  the  Son  proceeded  from  the 
Father,  having  accomplished  its  end,  God,  "  who 
sittelh  on  the  throne,"  may  then  be  niuiiifested  in 
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s»iicli  full  display  of  f?lory,  and  so  far  above  wliat 
we  can  at  present  conceive,  that  the  triui>e  mani- 
festnlion  naade  "  in  the  beginning,'^  to  carrj'  od  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  adapted  to  our  present 
needs  and  capacities',  may,  aa  "/rom  everlasting," 
so  again  "  to  everlasting,"  he  resolved  into  unity, 
and  swallowed  up  in  that  blaze  of  light,  iu  which 
"  God  will  be  all  in  all,"  and  "  we  shall  see  Him  " 
no  longer  partinlli/,  hut  "  as  He  w."  Let  us  speak 
catitiunsly,  and  with  a  view  to  this  passage  of  Scri|>- 
ture,  wliirli  possibly  may  mean,  tliat  God  will  then 
be  manifested  to  us  in  tmit^,  so  much  more  glori* 
oiisly  tliini  Ik*  can  now,  to  beings  like  us,  be  possibly 
manifested  in  trinity,  that  the  triune  dispensiition, 
though  glorious,  may,  as  it  were,  be  no  more  re- 
membered, by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth. 
Just  as  a  man,  who  is  now  under  the  dispensation 
of  "  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (lieing  made  perfect  in  love, 
and  in  whose  heart,  as  in  a  temple,  the  Spirit 
dwellelh  as  an  aluding  guest,)  no  longer,  as  it  were, 
remembers  the  lower  ilispcnsation  of  "  the  Son," 
iiuder  w liitli  he  was  seeking  for  salvation  ;  nor  the 
dark  and  cold  dispensation  of  "  the  Fallicr,"  under 
«bieb,  like  the  hulk  of  mankind,  he  lived  a  mere 
moral  heathen,  hcfore  Christ  was  formed  iu  his  h<>arl., 
Ihe  hojie  of  glory.  The  ministration  of  deiith,  whiHi 
is  done  away,  Wi\s,  indeed,  glorious;  but  how  imicli 
more  is  that  glorious  which  remaineth  for  ever! 

It  may  confirm  this  supposition,  that,  in  that  pari 
of  (he  book  of  Revelation  which  refers  to  this,  when 
"the  Lord  G<»d,  the  Ahnighty,  reigncth,"  He  is 
praised  not  by  His  triune  name,  Jehovah,  but  by 
His  name  of  unity,  JtUt ;  and  is,  from  lhenr<'for- 
ward,  called,  not  by  His  name.  **  the  Lonl  <iiHl," 
but  simply  h>   that  of  "  God."    Aud  ullhongh   the 
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Hebrew  word,  Aleim,  "  the  Covenanters,"  which 
we  translate  "God,"  does  imply  plurality;  yet  the 
Greek  word,  Qtoc,  God,  which  is  used  in  the  Reve- 
lation, imphes  unity.  So  that  there  is  this  remark- 
able fact:  that  the  revealed  word  commences,  by 
saying,  that  "  in  the  beginning,  Aleim  created  the 
lN»vens  and  the  earth ;"  using  the  word  Aleim, 
throughout  the  whole  account  of  the  creation  :  after 
which,  it  suddenly  says,  "  Jehovah  Aleim," — "  the 
Lord  Gody'"'  or  God  manifested  through  a  Mediator ; 
and  retains  this  appellation  until  man  is  expelled 
from  Eden :  then  ''  the  Lord,'*  or  the  Mediator, 
is  the  tcmi  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  ''  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,"  is  the  af>propriate  term,  expressive 
of  Deity,  as  with  reference  to  man.  In  the  hook 
of  Revelation,  where  things  are  described  as  passing 
in  heaven,  the  ^' Lord  God"  is  again  used,  until 
the  new  creation  :  and  then,  as  in  the  beginning, 
the  term  *'  God  "  is  resumed,  and  resumed,  too, 
through  the  medium  of  a  word  which  implies  unity, 
as  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
under  that  dispensation  which  is  to  endure  through 
eternity.  These  peculiar  designations  are,  doubtless, 
meant  to  teach  us  some  important  truth  ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  and  happiness  to  search  it  out. 

This  idea  of  progressive  nmnifestatiouH  of  tfie 
one  God,  is  not  advanced  as  being  more  agreeable 
to  reason,  or  as,  in  itself,  more  comprehensthle,  than 
the  ordinary  Trinitarian  scheme;  but  as,  in  fact, 
more  exactly  tallying  with  the  plain,  literal  sense 
of  every  word  in  Scripture.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
examined  by  different  sects,  with  a  pure  and  peaceful 
intention,  and  each  would  guard  against  mutual  mis- 
understanding ;  making  allowances  for  the  difficulty  of 
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pxpTaiiiin^surB  aMiliJcrt  to  ollters,  thoiigh  roiiceived 
Mlisfa^torily  i>}  oiirselvev;  it  rai^lit  tend  to  explain 
lievelalion,  and  lo  convince  some,  who  no«r  fkncjr 
llial  parL»  of  it  are  unreasonable  and  inconsistent. 

It  might  temi  lo  demonslrale  to  the  Soeiniany 
that,  though  Jeans  was  perfect  man,  '^a  man  ap- 
proved of  C^od  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs. 
M'hich  God  did  by  Him  ;"  }et  that  He  was  also 
])erfect  fjod,  "  the  one  hvino^  and  true  GikI  — 
L  manifesletl  in  llie  flesh/' — "  the  Almighty  Father," 
-*— "Jehovah  our  liighteousneiis," — "whose  goings 
forth  were  from  everlasting." 

it  might  shew  (o  the  »4rians,  that,  although  the 
Messiah  was  the  Lord,  the  Metliatorial  Being,  who 
proceeded  from  the  Father;  yet  that  He  and  the 
Father  are  stilt  one;  for  in  Him  the  Godhead  dwelt 
liodily.  So  that  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  is  '*  the 
true  God,  and  everlasting  life," — "  Gotl  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever,*' — "  the  great  God,  whose  blessed 
hope  and  glorious  appearing  we  look  for." 

It  might  shew  to  some  Trinitarians,  more  clearly, 
perhaps,  than  they  now  see  it,  that  God  the  Father, 
God  llie  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  one 
and  the  same  God,  manifesting  Himself  through 
the  Mediator,  under  distinct  modes  of  subsistence; 
arising  from  diflerenl  dispeuMalions,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  His  creatures. 

it  might  convince  the  Jew,  that  Christianity  is 
not  "  incousislent  with  bis  idea  of  the  strict  unity 
of  God ;"  and  that,  if  they  "  turn  to  the  Lord  Je- 
flus/'  they  would  not  be  " drawn  to  the  worship 
of  another  God,  besides  that  of  their  fathers,"  but 
of  the  very  same  Jehovah  who  led  them  out  of 
the  laud  of  Lgypt,  and  eulered  into  covenant  with 
them  as  His  people; — the  saiuc  Jehovah,  wIk>  not 
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only  promised  thai  He  wouI«l  <«mie  in  Jlic  (l»-.>lr, 
of  l\\v  sloc'iv  and  lineaye  of  Uavid ;  l)nl  foreJuld 
them,  that  He  must  l>e  cut  olV,  and  be  stricken  for 
their  iransj^rressions ;  and,  so  far  from  resenting  thiit 
their  act,  encouraged  them,  by  saying,  it  w.ls  '•'•iiecd- 
Jid  He  shonhl  lhu8  suH'er,"  in  order  that  they,  "  to- 
gether with  Hisdeaii  body,  might  arise  ;"  that  in  His 
human  nature,  re-entering  into  His  glory,  He  might 
lead  captivity  captive,  receive  gifts  of  tlie  Spirit  for 
men,  yea,  even  for  Hiseuemie»;  whereby  they,  bein^ 
tIeUvereil  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  their 
souls,  might  serve  Him  uithoitl  fear,  either  of  death, 
hell,  or  Satan,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  forever: 
that  the  firm  assurance  of  pardon  |)rocured  for  Ihern, 
not  by  inelVectuat  sacrifices,  but  by  the  blood  of  Him, 
the  Holy  One,  might  pro<luce  in  their  hearts  that 
perfect  love  of  God,  which  not  only  casts  out  all 
servile  or  guilty  fear,  but  works  entire  satietificalion, 
as  the  pledge  of  life  and  glory  everlasting.  ^i 

It  might  convince  the  Deist,  that  the  existence 
of  a  Mediator  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
as  absolutely  necessary  as  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  in  Christ  alone  that  "  wc 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;"  because  "  by 
Him  all  things  were  made,  and  in  Him  all  things 
consist:" — that  He  is  "the  Light  that  giveth  light 
to  every  man :" —  that  no  man  hath  seen  or  lieartl 
the  Father,  at  any  time;  nor  can  see;  because  He 
dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable: 

"  Object  of  faith, — Lie  ihuus  the  view  of  sense. 
Lost  in  the  blaze  of  sightless  excellence !" 

— that  He,  being  essentially  pure  Spirit,  is,  as  such, 
from  His  very  nature,  inscrutable,  invisible,  and 
inaccessible  to  us,  except  by  means  of  a  Mediator. 
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But  a  Mediator,  to  be  aueh,  must  be  iiniied  both 
to  God's  nature  and  to  out's.  Thereby  He  tan 
declare  Him  to  tis ; — thereby  He  can  make  atone- 
ment for  our  transgressions  ;  and,  therefore,  tlirouj^h 
Him  alone  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  Therefore, 
no  man  can  come  to  the  Father,  but  by  Him  ;  {be- 
cause atl  have  lost  their  way,  and  strayed  from  the 
paths  of  purity  ;  and  He  only  is  the  righteous  and 
well -beloved,  "  the  life,  the  truth,  and  the  way,"  to 
the  bewildered  cliildren  of  men.  It  may  convince 
ihem,  therefore,  that  they  who  receive  not  the  Son, 
cannot  obtain  everlasting  life;  because  they  otietio 
nately  place  themselves  in  the  awful  condition  of 
being  "without  God  in  the  world.'*  Consequently, 
their  impenitency  being  obstinate,  and  the  only 
atoning  sacrifice  being  rejected  by  them,  tliey  are 
under  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  ;  and  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  is  too  pure  to  endure  iniquity, 
necessarily  abides  on  them  ;  unless  they  receive  Him, 
in  time,  who  incessantly  cries  out,  "  >^  hy  will  ye  diet 
As  I  live,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked."  Thus  may  men  of  all  principles  and  profes- 
sions be  led,  by  a  pure  and  peaceful  examination,  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  truths  of  Reviflation, 

But,  if  such  an  examination  should  not  establish 
the  interpretation  here  contended  for,  yet  it  wonld 
probably  elucidate  others,  which  would,  in  the  end, 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  would  mollify  all 
parties,  so  as  to  make  Christianity  what  it  was  meant 
to  be,  a  religion  of  purity,  and  peace,  and  love  ;  not 
exerting  itself  in  ^letaphysical  subtilties,  but  in 
faith,  holiness,  and  good  works.  To  be  instru- 
mental, though  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  iidvancingp 
so  happy  a  result,  is  the  motive  for  conducting  this 
inquiry;  without  any  dogmatical  attachment  to  pri- 
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vate  opinions,  which,  when  we  discover  them  to  be 
citnlrary  to  the  word  of  God,  we  should  iinmedi- 
ntely  resig^ii,  though  they  be  dear  as  an  Isaac  to  our 
inaaginatioiis.  Every  sober  mind  must  feel,  that  the 
nature  of  God  is  the  most  awful  subject  we  can 
contcm|)latc ;  and  every  reflecting  man  will  see,  that 
il  is  far  above  the  gri\»\t  of  Reason.  Let  us  rejoice, 
ibeu,  that  there  is  u  Revelation  to  L;uide  us;  as  we 
can  Malk  safely,  only  while  we  follow  its  unerritig 
aud  unque»lionable  authority. 

Our  Lord  has  promised,  that,  if  our  eye  be  single,' 
our  body  shall  be  full  of  light ;  if  our  sole  motive  be 
the  glory  of  God,  we  shall  be  assisted  by  His  conti- 
nual illumination.  Tlierefore,  every  man,  whether 
Jew,  Christian,  or  Deist,  may  enter  ou  this  awful 
discussion  with  an  assurance  of  God's  help,  if  his 
intention  be  pure  and  upright.  Our  Saviour  has 
encouraged  us  to  it,  by  asking,  "  Whom  say  ye  that 
lami"  aud  by  assuring  us,  that  "  it  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  the  only  true  God»  and  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent." 

If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject  be  cor- 
rect, it  illustrates  and  reconciles  every  word  of 
Scripture.  We  can  then  clearly  see  the  essentially 
one  God,  mercifully  rendering  Himself  more  and 
more  accessible,  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  displaying  Himself  under  these 
ditferent  dispensations,  in  condescension  to  the 
weakness,  and  suitably  to  the  needs,  of  His  sinful 
creatures.  "  For  there  are  diversities  of  operations^ 
but  it  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all," 

But,  while  different  men,  and  perhaps  the  same 
men,  at  different  periods  of  their  lives,  view  this 
subject  in  different  lights;  and  there  is  so  much  to 
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Triiiirily  in  the  very  nature  of  the  One  Go*J,  it  be- 
hoves us  each  to  judge  tlie  otlier  in  the  meekness  of 
Christian  love;  humhly  acknowledging  the  weakness 
of  our  uii(lerstan<hnjt|fs,  nhich  will  never  comprehend 
the  nature  of  tlie  (lOilhead  fully,  till   that  day   uheu 
we  shall  no   loniner  see  "through  a  glass  darkly.** 
Ill  the   mean  time,  we  may  make  advances  in  the 
atlainuieiit  of  this  knowledge;  and  the  various  con - 
tlicting  opinions  of  tuaii  may  all  he  overruled,  so  as 
to  stimulate  uu\)tty  in  the  pursuit,  and,  at  length, 
elicit  so  much  of  the  spark  of  truth,  as  may  be 
attainable   by  us,  in  our   present  condition.      The 
inquiry,    therefore,  is    necessary ;    and    collision    of 
opinion  will  produce  good  in  the  end.     But,  while 
conducting  it,  we  should  never  forget,  that  opinioMy 
however  orthodox  or  scriptural,   do    not  constitute 
saving ^HfA;  nor  will  they  give  us  a  lot  among  the 
sanctitied.     Nolhiiig  will  do  that,  but  the  righteous* 
ness  of  God,  set  up  in  our  heart, — the  image  of  Him, 
whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  love.      Kemem- 
bering  this,  we  shall  not  feel  any  overweening  fond- 
ness for  opinions,  except  as  they  cause  us  to  lead  a 
better  and  more  holy  life. 

The  traces  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  which  exist 
more  or  less  eorruplly  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
lead  lis  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  been  received 
by  the  primeval  race  of  men,  before  their  dispersiont 
and  on  the  authority  of  some  public  and  acknow« 
ledged  revelation,  and  of  some  great  and  sensible 
manifestation  of  God,  of  so  awful  and  influential  a 
kind,  as  to  carry  irresistible  convictioD,  and  affect 
the  faith  and  religion  of  the  then-existing  race.  The 
Hindoos  acknowledge  a  triad,  under  the  name  of 
Brahma,  Veeshiiu,  and  Seeva  ; — Brahma  lieing  the 
the  supreme  source,  Veeshnu  the  mediator,  and  Secva 
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the  r*»geiiei-ator.  The  Persians  had  I  heir  Ormns<l, 
iMithr,  arul  Ahrinian,  —  of  whom  iVJilhr  nas  niedi- 
alor.  "  A  triad  of  Deity,*'  »aid  Zerdust,  "  shines 
ihroufifhout  the  worhl,  —  of  wliieh  a  monad  is  the 
head,"  The  Egyptians  acknowled^ied  fXsjris,  Cneph, 
and  IMilha;  or  Osiris,  Isis,  andT\|»hon;  of  whom, 
Abenephius,  an  Arabian,  says,  "By  these,  the  Fj^yp- 
lians  sVtadowed  Btov  rpi^op^o*-,  or  one  (tad  in  three 
Jhrms.^'  The  Orphic  Iheolofjfv,  langht  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  same;  luit  in  this,  the  Supreme 
Being  is  styled  ♦«?,  BovXj,.  and  y.u„],  or  Lii^Iit,  Counsel^'^ 
and  Life;  of  whom  Suidas  sajs,  "  Tlicy  expvesa 
only  one  and  the  same  Power,"  Orpliens  declared, 
that  all  thin^  were  made  by  one  CiiMllicud  in  three 
names;  or  rather,  by  three  names  of  one  (Jodhead. 
So  Pythagoras  said,  that  "  from  an  eteriiid  Monad, 
there  sprung  an  infinite  Duality."  So  Plato  luld  the 
(xodhead  to  be  ro  Ayafloi,  the  (ioud,  Aoyus,  the  ffhrd, 
and  ^vxj)  xoafiov,  the  Soul  of  the  world;  with  many 
others  to  the  same  eifcct.  In  the  em[)ircs  of  Tliibrt 
and  Tangnt,  a  triune  fiod  is  to  be  traced  ;  and  me- 
dals of  such  a  God  are  given  to  the  people,  by  the 
Delai  Lama. 

A  medal,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  Avas  found  at  Kamtychyk,  in  Siberia,  with 
the  fiifuie  <tf  the  Godhead  with  throe  headj*,  with 
an  inscription,  that  it  is  "  the  bright  and  sacred 
image  of  the  Deity,  in  three  figures.  Gather  the 
ho]y  purposes  of  God  from  them:  love  Him."  The 
Seandinavians  had  theii  Odin,  Frea,  and  Thor.  The 
Romans  and  Germans  worshipped  the  iVIaii*a?,  three 
inseparable  godtlesses.  The  Romans,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  the  Cabiri,  or  three  mighty  ones.  And 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans  united  three  heads  to  one 
form,  with  the  image  of  a  man  holding  his  hand  to 
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his  li(^,  with  an  inscripttion,  "  Hash !  itisa  mysterf." 
The  German  goddess,  Trygia,  was  drawn  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  the  Gauls  had  gods  in  similar  groups. 
The  great  image  of  the  Japanese  is  one  form,  with 
three  heads.  The  Chinese,  till  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius, worshipped  one  God  ;  but  without  any  image 
or  symbol.  Lao  Kain,  the  founder  of  one  of  their 
chief  sects,  taught,  that  One,  the  Eternal  Reason, 
produced  Two,  and  Two  produced  Three,  and 
Three  produced  all  things.  The  American  nations 
'alto  have  their  triad.  The  Iroquois  hold,  that,  be^ 
fore  the  creation,  three  Spirits  existed,  who  made  aH 
things.  The  Peruvians  adored  a  triad,  called  the 
Father  Sun,  the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun.  In 
Cuquisaco,  the  inhabitants  worship  an  image  named 
Tangatanga,  which  signifies  One  in  Three,  and 
Three  in  One.  Though  these  facts  cannot  carry 
conviction  on  such  a  subject ;  yet  it  deserves  inquiry, 
how  such  a  doctrine  came  to  be  received,  indepen- 
dently of  Scripture,  among  the  most  ancient  nations, 
and  so  many  different  people,  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe. 
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■'Keep  that  whicli  it  committed  to  th;  tract:  aToiding  profoae,  emptj  twbbllngi,  ssd 
oppodtioai  of  knowledgp,  falaely  m  called."  I  Timathg  tI,  M. 

"  The  iceptlc  and  the  Inldel  maj  be  entreated,  b;  ererjr  companloaate  feeling,  to  a  more 
■eitou  coHldentlon  of  the  eridence  of  tbif  dWlne  ajitem,  aod  llw  dllBcaltlef  aad  hripleHneM 
of  tbeir  o«n ;  and  tbej  onght  to  be  reminded.  In  tbe  word*  of  a  modem  writer,  that,  '•  if 
Chriitianit;  be  trne.  It  Utrtwiendoutly  trae."  Rev.  R.  fTationU  Tkeotoficnl  /ut/tutr*. 

**  Miniateri  iff  the  gotpcl  will  erer  be  regarded,  not  only  by  Ibeir  own  enemiea,  hnt  b;  all 
atapid,  worldly, cold- hearted  men, as  najrinjr  aad  doing  whaierer  they  tay  or  do,  either  for  the 
deCeaoe  or  adf  aneement  of  Chrirtlanity,  i^ffieiaUy,  from  neceuity,  from  prejndice,  from  party- 
attaebmeat,  and  from  neMth  Tiews.  None  of  Inne  tbingi  are,  however,  applicable  lo  iMjfmrn, 
wbea  employed  in  the  ume  caoae.  Tlipy  will  ordinarily  be  acknowledged  lo  act  ia  thia 
caae  from  real  coaviction,  nnder  the  InHnence  of  ao  neceialty,  withoat  any  partlealar 
allaeluneat  lo  party,  without  pitgudice,  and  witboat  biaa."  Dr.  D»ltM'$  TVefegy. 
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THE  UNITARIAN  AND  TRINITARIAN  DOCTRINE. 

JIhe  Strict  Unitarian  contends,  that  the  Divine 
Being  necessarily  and  essentially  must  subsist  in 
one  mode  of  essence  and  perfection,  and  can  subsist 
only  in  "one;  while  the  strict  Trinitarian  contends, 
that  the  Divine  Being  must  necessarily  and  essen- 
tially subsist  in  three  distinct,  though  not  separate, 
modes  or  persons,  and  can  subsiH  neUIier  in  more 
nor  less  than  three.  Hence  arises  the  utmost  differ- 
ence and  contention  :  whereas  sober  Reason,  to  which 
they  both  appeal,  ought  to  convince  us  of  our  utter 
ignoraqce  of  the  Divine  nature,  ea^cept  so  far  as 
Revelation  unveils  it.  How  can  finite  grasp  the 
Infinitet  It  cannot  even  understand  itself,  nor  any 
thing  that  is  around  it ;  much  less  can  it  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  Him,  whom  it  can  no  otherwise 
VOL.   II.  B 
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(lesii'ibe,  tliaii  Uy  saying,  lie-  is  boundless,  incoinpre- 
hensihle,  anil  intlescribalilr.  Tlie  Unitarian,  lliere- 
tore,  evidently  seems  to  be  wrong,  when  he  says 
that  God  cannot  possibly  exist  but  in  one  mode ; 
and  also  the  Trinitarimi,  when  he  Siws  that  God  nmst 
necvssnr'tUi  exi^t  in  three.  Mere  Reason  cannot  pre- 
sume to  deriilc  the  point :  it  is  a  matter  altogether 
lor  the  decision  of  Kevelation.  All  agree  that  there 
can  be  but  one  Gntl.  This  is  demonstrable  by  Rea- 
son ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  ns,  and  for  our  salvation, 
that  it  should  he  so.  Hut  the  knowledge  of  ihe 
Divine  nature  is  inialluiiialjle,  and  unnecessary,  lie- 
yond  nimt  Kevelution  has  iniveiled. 

If  lliis  dispute  lie  sid)inilted  to  the  sole  decision 
of  Si-riptmi',  it  appears  easily  solvable.  For,  what- 
ever might  be  Ilie  Divine  nature  from  eternity. 
Scripture  reveals  l\m  fact,  that  "  in  the  beginning-," 
before  all  worlds,  '  the  ^^  ord  existed  :" — that,  at  the 
appohite<l  lime,  "  the  Ifnrd  was  made  flesh,"  and 
was,  therefore,  also  called  the  Son  ;'*  so  that  the 
\\  ord  and  the  Son  are  synonymous.  It  also  tells  us, 
lliat  the  Father  begat  the  Son — "Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  diiv  have  1  begolten  Tliec:" — that  He  is  the 
first  and  the  only  begotten,  n  z-pwroroikor,  d  lioyoyttm  woe, 
—  the  brightness,  the  outbeaming  of  His  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  His  jierson  ;  the  visible  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  by  whom  He  made  all  things: 
— and  I  ha  I  the  lalhcr  and  the  Sou  are  one. 

Now,  if  the  I  nitariau  does  not  believe  the  Scrip- 
lures,  he  is  not  a  Christian  ;  and  can  neither  argue, 
nor  be  argued  Mith,  as  .such,  lint,  i(  he  does  believe 
them,  how  can  he  deny  that  the  Father  begat  the 
Son,  and  that  Ihe  Father  and  the  Son  nre-onef  How 
^au  he  venture  to  Siiy,  that  the  Diviite  Being  must 

cessarily   subsist  in  one  mode,    and  caiuiot   pos- 
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sibly  siilisisl  in  union  uilli  Him  who  is  the  out- 
beamin<jf  of  His  {i^lor)'?  The  fart  nieaul  to  be  con- 
veyed to  our  kiiowledg-e,  by  these  words,  expressive 
of  the  process  of  filiation,  is  expressly  asserted  ;  and, 
if  Scripture  be  the  word  of  God,  as  all  Christians 
admit,  that  fact,  ihoiiiih  conveye<l  to  us  imperfectly, 
because  of  the  imperfection  of  oin*  uniterstaiidiiigs, 
cannot  be  false ;  Ihimt^h  tlie  manner  how  it  is,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  tfie  thin;*^,  be  to  us,  and  to  all 
created  bein}j;s,  inconceivable.  So  the  existence  of 
God  is  conceivable  and  certain  ;  but  the  manner  of 
His  existence  is  altogether  inconceivable.  Tlie^c^, 
as  to  the  Fatherand  the  Son,  we  are  required,  at  our 
peril,  to  believe  ;  because  God  asserts  it,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  salvation :  though  the 
manner  how  it  is  so,  is  above  our  capacity  ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  not  required  to  believe,  or  to  [iredi- 
cate,  any  thine:  "I  f*H  alioul  that.  Thoujili,  after  all, 
the  Son  of  God,  bcinft  "  (iod  of  God,"  is  no  more 
above  our  comprehcusion,  than  when  we  see  "  liglit 
of  light;"  which  is  at  once  distinct,  yet  one  willi 
the  parent  light  from  wliich  it  proceetled,  capable 
of  emanation,  and  capable  of  refusion  or  reunion. 
This  last  fact  God  recjuircs  us  to  believe,  because  we 
ascertain  it  by  the  senses  which  He  has  imparled  to 
us  ;  but  the  manner  how  it  is  so,  we  cannot  explain 
or  conceive ;  and,  therefore,  nothing,  as  to  that,  is 
rerpiired  of  us.  So,  facts  that  are  toell  attested, 
even  though  they  are  unaccountable,  God  lays  us 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  believe;  and  often  at 
the  peril  of  our  personal  destruction,  if  we  will  not. 
Surely,  then,  God  rerpiires  us  to  believe  facts,  which 
He  Himself  attests  to  us.  The  manuer  how  the 
existence  of  these  facts  is  lo  be  accounted  for,  we 
have    no    concern   wilh,   ill    our    present  stale;    be- 
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cause  our  iialiiif:  will  iiol  udinil  of  it.  We  cannot 
jct  explain  the  nature  of  a  leaf,  or  of  any  other 
lliing.  When  we  can  do  that,  it  will  be  time  euong-h 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  not  believing  the  revealed 
nature  of  God,  until  we  can  explain  it. 

Words  exprei^sive  of  paternity  and  filiation,  with 
respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  are  means  by  which 
God  condescends  to  the  level  of  our  capacities,  and 
reveals  such  things,  as  in  their /"M/iie**,  could  not  be 
undei*stood  ;  jet,  as  lliey  are  shadows  of  heavenly 
things,  and  meant  to  expreiss  them,  how  can  that  be 
denied  to  exist,  or  said  to  be  impossible,  which  is 
proved  analogically,  by  our  daily  observation?  It 
is  true,  a  human  son  is  not  only  a  flistinct,  but  alto- 
gether a  «<7)fj)'«ie  moral  being  from  his  fatlier.  This, 
however,  arises  altogether  from  his  being  the  off- 
spriiig  of  two  parents.  But  we  have  seen,  when 
Ircaling  of  tlie  consciousness  of  personal  identity, 
tliait,  liuel  (jfijspring  proceedetl  from  one  parent  only, 
it  would  have  been  strictly  and  altogether  one  with 
its  parent,  in  natm-e  and  in  will.  The  union,  there- 
fore, of  Father  and  Son,  in  the  Divine  nature,  does 
by  no  means  appear  either  impossible,  or  rimtvan/ 
to  reason. 

The  Trinitarian,  who  decides  that  the  Divine  Be- 
ing must  nccessitriiij^  from  elernily,  have  subsisted 
in  three  distinct  modes,  and  could  not  possibly  sub- 
\*ist  in  li'ss,  seems  equally  lo  forget  the  limits  of 
Reason;  and,  perhaps,  he  e.xceeds  the  anlliorily  of 
[^Scriptnre.  Some,  who  would  follow  Revelation 
alone,  and  not  call  any  man  Rabbi,  may  see  gi'ounds 
for  believing,  that  God  then  began  to  manifest 
Himself  in  trinity,  "  in  the  beginning,"  when  He 
said,  *' Let  there  be  Light,  and  there  was  Light;" 
not  that  material  light  which  was  afterwards  created. 
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and  is  but  :is  liie  sliadou  of  llie  Irtie;  l>itl  lliat 
niicr<.>ate<l  Ljjilil  «lticli  "  «i\s  in  llie  U-gimiiiig,'* 
and  which  "  ^hinclh  in  darkness;" — Ihul  "true! 
Light  Ihat  lighlclh  every  man  that  romelh  into  the 
norld."  Then  "God  xpake  the  tt^ortl,^'  an<l  said, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  I>e«fotten  Thee.'"j 
Then  the  Son  "  proceeded  and  came  forth  from  the 
Father,"  God  of  God,  Light  of  Liglit,  Very  God 
of  Very  GotI,  even  "  in  the  begiinnng,  before  alP] 
Horhls.'* 

It  is  observable,  that  these  emphatic  words,  "  liiij 
tlie  l>eifinning," — "  before  all  worlds,"  or  some  that 
are  tantamount,  are  constantly  used,  to  de-scribe  the 
Son's  procession  from  the  Father."  Thus:  *'In  the 
beyinning^  existed  the  \A  or<l;" — "  He  is  beloie  all 
IhinjjTs;  for  through  llini  were  idl  things  created  ;" 
-"(Jlorify  Thou  me  with  Thyself,  with  the  glory 
liicli  I  had  with  'Fhee  before  the  world  was;" — 
For  Thou  lovedsl  me  befoi-e  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  So,  in  the  doxology  of  our  church,  "Gloi-y 
be  lo  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning."  For,  though 
the  manifestation  of  (iod  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
not  made  lo  man  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or 
(he  dii^ipensiition  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  till 
then  commence;  jelthe  Irimie  mode  of  subsislen<:e 
commenced  "in  the  beginning,"  when  the  "Son 
proceeded  from  the  Father,*'  and  God  was  glorified 
as  '*  Jehovah  Aleim,  who  was,  who  is,  and  who  is  to 
coiuc.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit."  Hhal  i><iint 
of  duration  is  designated  by  the  wonis  "  in  the 
Ijeginning,"  is,  perhaps,  impossible  lo  l>e  appre- 
hended by  human  capacity,  and  may,  therefore,  not 
be  revealed;  but  it  seems  to  he  used  by  Si.  John, 
in  the  same  sense  in  whirh  it  was  used  bv  Moycs. 
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"  hi  Uic  bei^'uming  God  created  (the  matter  of)  the 
fieaveijs  and  llie  earth  ;  "  and  then,  "  In  the  begin-] 
ning,"  says  St.  John,  •'  the  fford  existed  ;  and  by' 
Him  were  all  things  created."  But,  that  "in  the 
beginning,"  does  not  mean  the  very  same  as  "from 
eternity,"  seems  clear  from  this,  that,  if  it  did,  then 
the  Bible  would  declare  matter  to  be  eternal. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  is,  however,  denied  by 

a  very  able   man,  and  powerful    preacher,  the   late 

Mr.  Edward  Hare,  whose  ministry  in  the  gospel  was 

greatly  owned  and  approved  of  by  God.     lie,  in  his 

"  Apology  for  the  Eternal  Sonship,"  says,  that  •'  in 

the  beginning"   is  synonymous   with   "  from   eter- 

[nity  ;"  and  that»  in  Scripture  usage,  this  is  the  style 

in  which  eternity  is  predicated  of  any  thing: — "  thai 

JUS  time,  which  is  successive  duration,  began  to  be 

[■with  the  creation  ;  and  as  before  creation  there  was 

no  time,  but  only  nnmcasurable  eternity,  therefore, 

the  sacred  writers  assert  eternity  of  any  thing,   by 

saying  it   was  before  creation."     But  this  may  be 

doubted.      The  sacred   writers  frequently  speak  of 

eternity,  in   appropriate   language,   that   can   mr<)n 

liothing   but   eternity.      It    is   not,    therefore,   pro- 

iVable,   th^t  writers  so  accurate,  and  emphalical  in 

their  language,  would,  at  other  times,  if  they  meant 

[to  express  eternity,  dro(i  that  appropriate  language, 

laud  use  other  words,  whicli    confessedly,  in   their 

ipritnart/  meaning,  do  not  signify  eternity,  but  that 

[coinmenceraent   of    time  which  is  directly  oppnscd 

to  it.      It  is  dangerous  to  suppose  this,  uuIcns  >ve 

[have  the  authority  of  God  for  it. 

Dr.  Dwight  says,  that  the  phrase,  "  in   the  l>e- 

[inning,"  \9unwcrsally  expressive,  in  the  Scriptures, 

"'if  the  commencement  of  created  or  Jinite  CAtxtcuce. 

lu  the  beginning,  then,   before  all  ads  of  ci'cutioii, — 
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but  how  long' before,  wlio  ran  lell'f — (iud  iii.imreslcrt 
Himself,  ill  ami  Ihrouj^li  llie  Word,  or  Mcdialoiial 
IJeiii'jf.  Previous  to  thai,  as  far  as  we  can  know 
from  Revelation,  God  existed  in  one  modr  of  sub- 
sistence ;  but  it  then  "  plciscd  Him  that  all  fulness 
should  dwell  in  the  Son."  There  then  became 
'*  one  God  and  one  Lord;-'  and,  therefore,  God 
is  called  the  Lord  God,  as  if  to  desip^natc  this  very 
union.  M  hat  else  could  be  liie  meaninf»  of  Hprnies, 
a  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  meniioneil  by  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Kpistlest  He  uses  these  very  remark- 
able words:  "The  Son  of  God  was  more  ancieul 
than  any  creature;  seeinj*^  He  was  present  wilh  the 
I'alher  at  the  creation  of  the  world." 

If  we  do  but  advert  to  the  strict  notion  of  a 
Mediatorial  Being",  we  shall  see,  thai,  though  ne- 
cessarily one  with  God.  perfect  God, —  and  neces- 
sarily one  with  man,  perfect  man;  He  must,  yet, 
necessarily  have  a  pei-sonality  of  bein^^,  altogether 
distinct  both  from  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood. 
This  complex  Being:,  as  God,  and  in  God,  was  from 
everlasting;  but,  as  the  Mediator,  the  Word,  the 
Son,  the  Christ,  He  jiroceeded,  and  was  inanirested 
in  lime,  under  progressive  dispensations.  Take  all, 
or  either  of  these  <!harncters,  persons,  or  mantfesl- 
alions  of  the  Deily;  and  they  are  stdl  one  and 
Ihe  same  God,  "  witfiout  beginning  of  days,"  and 
'•  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  cverltisling." 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a.ssuine  a  fami- 
liar inslanee.  A  tree  bears  within  ils»'lf  blossoms, 
and  its  fruit.  The  blossoms,  at  Hicir  appointed 
lime,  proceed  from  Ihe  tree, — and  not  imtil  then  ; 
and  yet  these  blossoms  existed  in  and  with  the  tree, 
from  the  first  of  the  tree's  existence.  It  is,  first, 
-imply  a  tree;  and  then  becomes  a  tree  in  blossom  ; 
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and  from  Ihe  tree  in  blossom  proceeds  the  fruit ; 
wliich,  nevertheless,  existed  in  the  tree,  from  the 
lieffiniiing  of  the  tree's  existence.  Eacli  has  u 
distinct,  I>ut  neither  of  Iheni  a  separate  existence. 
Thoug^h  it  has  three  distinct  characters,  it  is  bnt 
one  tree;  though  it  has  three  snccessive  modes  of 
existence,  yet,  in  reality,  ihe  whole  existed  as  one, 
from  the  heg'inning; — neither  of  llien»  being,  in 
iialnre,  before  or  after  the  other;  though  they  are 
so  in  time.  To  this,  the  same  imaginary  objections 
may  be  made,  as  to  the  trinnity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  In  llje  Father,  the  Son  existe*!  from  eter- 
nity ;  and  was  manifested  and  proceeded  from  tlie 
Father  *'  in  the  beginning."  "  The  Lord  possessed 
Me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His  works 
of  old.  I  was  set  np  from  everlasting,  from  the 
beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  He  pre- 
pared the  heavens,  1  was  there  ; — when  He  appointed 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  Ihen  1  was  by  Him, 
as  one  brought  up  with  Him."  This  notioij  of  a 
Mediatorial  Being  runs  through  all  the  Scriptures. 
Christianity  is,  emphatically,  a  mediatorial  scheme; 
and,  therefore,  though  Christ  declared  His  Godhead, 
when  He  said,  that  He  and  the  Father  were  one  ; 
and  we  are  taught,  that  He  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  c(pial  will)  God  ;  yet,  speaking  of  His  mediatorial 
nature,  He  says,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I." 

Professor  Kidd  says,  that  "  whatever  God  is,  with 
respect  to  existence,  that  He  is  necessarily.'*  But, 
ihiiugh  God  is  necessarily  existent,  yet  il  may  be 
doubted  whether  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  the 
wiorfe  of  His  existence.  For  instance,  God  now 
exists,  as  "manifest  in  the  flesh;"  but  will  any 
one  contend,  that  He  so  exists  neccssarihf ;  and  did 
so  rdistfrom  rtetnity?     If  this  could  be  nrged,  villi 
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truth,  it  would  |irove  that  sin  is  also  ncecsgarily 
existent;  for,  if  sin  were  not  necesa;irily  existent, 
neither  could  the  incarnation  be;  because  God  took 
flesh  that  He  might  lake  away  sin.  This  proves, 
as  %ve  shall  endeavour  to  shew  from  Scripture,  that 
God's  existence  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is 
not  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary  mode  of  existence. 
Such  volition  being  exercised  according  to  fore- 
knowledge, anU  in  order  to  accompli sb  the  work  of 
redemption;  "  that  by  Him  He  migli I  reconcile  all 
things  to  Himself,  and  makepeace  ibrongh  the  blood 
of  the  cross."  'Hie  strict  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
however,  is,  that  Ibe  Divine  essence  and  perfections 
must  absolutely  and  necessarily  subsist  from  eternity, 
in  three  distinct  modes,  or  distinct  persons: — and 
this,  not  roluntarily  ;  for  then  it  might  or  might  not 
be  ; — but  naturally  and  necessarily.  But,  if  so,  then 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  Mediatorial  Being,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  He,  whom  we  look  on 
as  our  Mediator,  (and  in  whom,  certainly,  a  perfect 
Iriunity  exists,)  instead  of  being  a  Mediator,  pro- 
perly speaking,  could  subsist  in  no  character  but 
that  of  the  very  God  Himself  «boni  we  bad  oirendcd, 
or  as  the  necessarily-existent  second  Person  in  that 
Godhead.  The  consequence  would  be  tbis, — that 
though  it  might  exhibit  mercy,  it  would  still  leave 
Divine  justice  unsulisjied  ; — because  there  would  be 
no  atoning  victim,  distinct  from  the  offended  God 
Himself.  It  would,  therefore,  lie  inconsistent  with 
all  the  reasoning  that  is  applicable  to  the  mediatorial 
doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  an<l  would 
leave  us  without  a  Mediator,  and  without  that  means 
of  access  to  God  which  we  now  have,  in  and  through 
Him  who  slatids  between  the  Falhcr's  wralli  and  us, 
Sioular  inconsiiilencies  ari(<c,   whenever  allcmpts 
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are  made  to  explain  I  he  Divine  appearaiKcs  in  the 
Old  Testament,  !>}  ascribii)^  litem,  not  to  a  Metlia- 
torial  Being,  but  to  an  eternally  neeessary  second 
Person  in  the  very  Godhead.  For,  if  Go<l  dwell 
in  light  unapproachable, — if  He  be  inaccessible, — 
and  absolutely  invisible, — how  can  the  second  Person 
in  that  very  Godliead  be  accessible  and  visible,  any 
more  Iban  ihejirst'^  It  is  but  removing  the  difli- 
eulty  one  step  further  off.  But,  immediately  as  we 
acknowledge  a  truly  Mediatorial  Being,  who  is  "  the 
image,  the  visible  representation,  of  that  invisible 
God," — "  the  character,  the  exact,  visible,  sensible 
stamp  and  mark  of  His  person  ;'*  and  «ho  is  repre- 
sented by  words  which  indicate  distinctness,  visi- 
bility,  and  accessibilily, —  the  difHcull}  is  then,  in  a 
scriptural  way,  removed. 

The  strict  Trinitarian  view  of  our  Saviour's  me<lj- 
alorial  Person,  as  nol  being  by  volition  of  the  Father, 
but  naturally,  necessarily,  and  eternally,  a  Person  in 
the  Godhead,  is  inconsistent  w  ilh  some  particular  doc- 
trines and  express  declanitions  in  Scripture.  St.  Paul 
says,  "/<p/pfl*erf  God  that  all  fulness  sliould  dwell  in 
Him:'^  and  He  gives  ihe  reason  for  this, — "that  He 
might  in  all  things  have  the  pre-eminence,"  and 
''that  He  might,  by  Him,  reconcile  all  things  to  Him- 
self; having  made  peace  by  Him,  through  the  bloo<i 
of  the  cross."  Thai  is,  He  willcti,  that  all  fuluesk 
should  dwell  in  the  Son,  that  He  might,  through 
Him,  carry  on  the  scheme  of  redemption,  on  Ihe 
plan  of  a  mediatorial  atonement.  So,  in  another 
place,  it  is  Slid,  Ih'.it  "God  tipjiointed  Hini  heir  <»f 
all  things."  And  God  says,  "Thou  art  my  Sun, 
I  his  day  have  1  begotten  Thee.  Desire  of  Me,  and 
/  icin  ^ivr  Thee  Ihr  hcalhm  for  Thine  inhiTilancc." 
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llimseir,  so  Itftth  He  friven  to  the  Son  also  to  have 
fife  in  Himself  Otlier  passage*!  inighl  lie  added, 
lo  the  same  cffecl  ;  liiit  a  doctrine  which  is  proved 
by  one,  is  as  incontrovertible  as  if  it  were  proved  hy 
a  thousand.  And  these  do  appear  to  prove,  that 
onr  Lord's  sonship  arose  from  His  mediatorial  na« 
ture ;  and  that,  not  liy  necessity,  from  eternity,  but 
from  a  direct  act  of  ■volition  on  the  part  of  God,  when 
He  willed  lo  exist  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  first  cited  passage,  the  word  "  God"  is  not  in 
the  original :  but  a  similar  omi.">sion,  when  8|K'akJng 
of  God,  is  observable  in  1  John  iii,  16,  and  in  some 
oilier  pas&iges  of  Scripture  ;  in  .ill  of  which,  it  is 
impossible  lo  doubt  as  to  whom  it  refers. 

Some  may  be  alarmed,  lest  this  should  infer  that 
our  Saviour  is  an  inferior  God,  as  the  Arians  fancy. 
But  this  fear  would  vanish,  on  remembering  thai 
"  the  Son"  is  God  Himself,  manifested  as  the  Son. 
And  the  mediatorial  nature  of  the  Son  no  more 
detracts  from  His  being  "  the  great  God,"  mani- 
fested as  the  Redeemer  of  His  people,  than  the 
human  nature  of  the  Son  detracts  from  that  supreme 
Godhead.  This  very  diflicult  question  appears,  then, 
lo  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  point.  For,  if  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  neces- 
sary and  eternal,  then  it  was  not  from  volition; 
because  the  volition  and  will  must  be  previOM*  to 
the  relationship :  but  a  will  exerletl  previous  lo 
eternity,  is  absurd.  So,  the  supposition  of  free-will 
and  volition  giving  existence  to  a  Ihing  veressarily 
existent,  is  self-contradictory  and  inconsistent.  In 
like  manner,  if  it  was  from  volition,  then  it  was  not 
necessary,  nor  eternal.  But  Scripture  asserts  that 
the  rela(ion.Miip  «•««  of  the  will  of  Cij)d  Ihr  Father  : 
therefore,   il    was  not   eternal,  and   not  txislciil  of 
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iiecc!<sily.  Thus,  "according  to  the  dental  purpuse 
which  He  purfwsed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  L<ir«l,"  God, 
"  ill  the  Iteginning/'  manifesled  Himself,  in  and 
Ihrongh  the  Mediatorial  Being,  "the only  hegotlen," 
who,  "  being  in  the  fnrtn  of  Ciotl,"  emptied  Himself 
of  the  "glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father,  before 
llie  world  was," — look  on  Himself  the  form  of  man, 
— died  for  us  in  the  flesh, — rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation,— and,  in  His  Inunan  form,  ascended  into  His 
glory,  that  He  might  "send  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter." 

Conformably  to  this,  I  he  covenant  of  redemption, 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  8el  forth  in 
Isaiah  liii.  And,  in  Isaiah  \1viii,  l6,  as  translateil 
by  Dr.  Lovvth,  it  is  said,  *'  1  have  not  spoken  in  se- 
cret from  the  beginning  :  from  the  time  that  it  was, 
there  am  I :  and  now  I  he  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  Jiie 
and  His  Spirit."  On  which  passage,  in  the  original, 
Origen  says,  "The  expression  is  ambignous. — Is 
it  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  that  have  sent 
Jesus  ;  or  the  Father  that  halli  sent  both  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  i — The  latter  (says  he,)  is  the  Irne 
interpretation  ;  because  we  no  where  read  that 
Christ  was  sent  by  the  Spirit ;  but  every  where,  that 
lioth  Christ  and  the  Spirit  were  sent  by  Ihe  Father." 

Such,  then,  is  "  the  mystery  of  godliness.  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh, — justified  by  the  Spirit, — 
seen  by  angels, — preached  among  the  Gentiles, — Ih?- 
lieved  on  in  the  world, — taken  up  into  glory.*'  Thisi 
is  the  Mediatorial  scheme,  according  to  Ihe  slriot 
notion  of  file  Mediatorial  nattne,  and  according  to 
that  notion  of  it  which  is  kept  up  throughout  (he 
whole  of  licvclation,  of  which  St.  John  says,  "Truly 
our  fellowship  is  with  Ihc  Father,  and  His  Son 
Jesus  fhri.sl/'     God,  knowing  nil  iliinu'i  rrnm  rrrr- 
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1astiii<^  lo  Lverlastiiig,  was,  (according  lo  llie  "  wi//*- 
tery  of  Ilh  wUh — ttcconling  to  His  ffood  pleasure 
tchieh  He  had  before  purposed  in  Himself — lliat 
in  Uie  tlispensalioii  of  llie  fulness  of  the  limes»  He 
miglit  gather  lopetliei*  into  one  \\\  Clirist,  all  lliiuyps 
uhicli  are  in  heaven,  and  «liicli  are  on  euiili,") 
'♦pleased  that  all  fulness  should  thvell  in  Him:" 
and  for  this  reason,  because  such  a  Doing  was  ah- 
fiolutely  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  future  rebel- 
lious man:" — *'  not  a  Mediator  of  one,"  which  He 
would  have  been,   were  He  merely  a  Person  in  the 

\  Godhead  ;  but  a  ^'■Mediator  between  God  and  man,'* 
— the  offended  and  the  offending  beings, — distinct 

from  either^  yet  united  to  both.  Such  u  Being  gives 
us  a  pledge  and  earnest,  not  only  that  God  is  mer- 
ciful, but  thai  He  is  just  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only 

I  that  we  may  cast  oni-selves  upon  His  fidelity,  but 
also  have  the  |)rir<7r.£,''e  or  right  conferred,  c£,niT,nt;  as 
well  as  power  given,  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 

A  strict  Trinitarian  may  reply,  that  he  admits  all 
that  is  contended  for,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Medi- 
atorial lieing;  but  that  the  very  Godhea«l  which 
dwelt  in  that  Being,  consisted  necessarily,  from  eler- 
nitV,  of  a  triune  nature  ;  and  that  Reason  can  de- 
monstrate,  that  it  could  not  by  possibility  subsist 
otherwise.  To  which  there  needs  no  other  answer 
than  this;  that  whether  it  6c  so  or  not,  or  whether 
it  could  or  could  not  be  otherwise.  Revelation  has 
not  informed  us,  if  the  before  cited  authorities  have 
been  rightly  applied  ;  and  it  is  from  Revelation 
alone,  that  we  can  understand  the  Divine  essence 
or  nature.  Human  reasoning,  though  it  appear  to 
Ije  demonstrative,  is  fallible  when  ap]dicd  to  an  in- 
finite object ;  therefore,  we  cannot,  in  the  absence 
of  Revelation,  take  reasonings,  however  profound, 
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ami  consi«li'r  lliem  iis  nrlicles  of  failli.  iMallera  of 
cni'ioiis  in<|iiir}'  should  not  be  the  dislin^'aisliiiig^ 
marks  uf  Miectit ;  anil,  as  bein^;  iiiicsseiitial  to  saU 
vnlion,  ihev  should  iieilher  be  pressed  in,  as  parts 
of  fuilh,  nor  tan  ever,  form  a  part  of  it,  in  ibe 
proper  sense  <>(  the  word.  He  who  reads  the  word 
of  God  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  true  siniplicit}*, 
cannot  •^'really  err,  as  far  as  his  salvation  is  con- 
cerned :  and  under  the  g^nidance  of  any  other  spirit, 
tliere  is  no  hope  of  ever  beiny;  "  able  to  come  to 
that  knowledge  of  truth,"  which  "  sauctitietli,  and 
niaketh  free."  On  whalevev  side  truth  lies,  whether 
for  or  against  what  is  here  advanced,  may  this  at- 
tempt be  made  a  means  of  eliciting  it,  to  His  glorv, 
wlio  alone  can  bid  light  to  shine,  or  bring  all  to  a 
unity  of  faith  * 

The  course  of  reasoning,  by  which  a  strict  Trini- 
tarian conceives  that  he  demonslrales  God  to  be 
neccssnrih/,  from  eternity,  a  triune  Being,  who  caii- 
not  possibly  exist  in  any  other  mode  of  existence, 
is  set  forth  in  the  work  of  Professor  Kidd,  who,  in 
his  Views  of  the  Trinity,  has  exhibited  a  sublime 
specimen  of  the  extent  of  human  intellect.  Though 
we  cannot  admit  his  reasonings  as  articles  of  fuith, 
because  they  are  but  human  ;  and  can  ''  call  no  mnn 
llabbi,"  but  Him  who  "alone  hath  the  words  of 
everlasting  life;"  yet  no  Ariau,  Sociniaii,  or  Deist, 
can,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  independently  of 
Scripture,  confute  or  disprove  them,  or  shew  strict 
Trinitarianisni  to  be  unreasonable  or  untrue.  The 
utmost  that  Reason  can  do,  is  to  shew  that  it  is  notsdf^ 
evidently  nor  intuitively  true;  but  the  result  would 
l>e,  that  though  rrinilarianism  «ere  not  demon- 
NtruleiJ ;  yet  it  would  remain,  ul  lea^l,  a.s  reosounbic 
as  Tts  opposite.     It  is  uolhing  but  a  slricl  lulliercnce 
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lo  Revelulioii,  :)»  the  :$ole  rule  of  faith,  I  hat  tan 
enaltle  any  one  to  reject  or  modifj-  the  coiu'liision 
lo  which  the  professor  is  led. 

He  first  proves,  from  considerations  on  thiration  and 
space,  that  the  Divine  Heinff  exists  necessarily,  and 
comprehends  wiiliin  Himself  cver-Iivinfif,  ahsolute, 
eternal,  immense,  an<I  innnufaltle  c^'mvici/ ;  which 
efficiency  mnsl  necessarily  be  oprrutiire ;  hccanse  it 
is  essentially  connecle<l  with  ah^ohile  and  perfect 
life,  and  ahsolnlo  and  |>erfcct  moral  excellence  ;  Uolh 
which,  from  (heir  natnre,  are  ener^^elic  and  opera- 
tive. He  then  proves,  that  the  Divine  efficiency 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  exerted  or  manifested  lo  the 
very  ntmost,  in  creation  and  providence.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  Divine  tieing-  Himself  to  exert  the 
Divine  efficiency  to  the  very  utmost,  ad  aiira,  or  in 
created  things.  For  the  Divine  Beincf  cannot  create 
any  thing,  whether  matler  or  mind,  as  eternal  as 
Himself,  as  immense  as  Himself,  and  as  immiitableas 
Himself.  And,  unless  this  were  possible, — which  it 
neither  is  nor  can  be, —  the  Divine  etticiency  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  nor  will  be,  exerted  lo  the  very 
utmost,  ad  cAtra.  It  being;  from  thence  fairly  de- 
diicible,  that  there  must  be  some  way  by  whidi 
the  Divine  efficiency  and  moral  excellence  may  be 
exerted,  or  n»anifcslc<l,  to  the  very  utmost  of  its 
natnre;  it  will  follow,  that  the  only  possibilily  of 
exercising-  this  efficiency  and  moral  excellence,  in 
all  its  unlimited  and  infinite  extent,  must  be  ad 
intra;  that  is,  within  its  own  uncreated  and  infinite 
Self.  So  far,  we  have  clear  ground  ;  but  (lie  pro- 
fessor proceeds  lo  argue,  that  it  is  absolutely  iui]>os- 
sible,  that  (ioti  could  exerci.se  this  efficiemy  and 
moral  excellence,  in  all  its  nuiimil^d  anil  infinth 
extent,  even  ud  intnt,  n|)on  llic  supposition  of  oidy 
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one  mofle  of  xiilwiMitenrc',  in  llie  Divine  naliire  ; 
because  He  \v»*nl<l  be  bolh  agent  an<i  object,  at  the 
sinie  time,  an«l  in  the  same  respect. 

The  same  prfiposiiion  is  afterwards  expressed  in 
this  maimer :  ''  If  the  Divine  Beiiifi^  exists  in  one 
mode  only,  (hen  tlie  Divinf>  intcllt^t'uce  must  subsist 
in  one  mode  only  ;  and,  if  the  Divine  iiiteliipfenre 
subsist  in  one  mode  only,  the  Divine  ideas  must  all 
l>e  directed  in  one  way  only;  ami,  if  the  Divine 
ideas  be  ilirected  in  one  way  only,  it  is  impossible 
for  tlie  Divine  Reing  to  be  omniscient ;  because  llic 
Divine  intelligence  could  not  operate  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  very  same  moment,  ltd  extra  and  ad  inlra/^ 

But  here,  we  may  well  confess,  that  we  need  a 
light  to  guide  us.  The  author  of  the  W  isdom  of 
Solomon,  who,  whether  an  inspired  or  an  uninspired 
writer,  was  certainly  a  man  of  profound  reflectiou, 
asserts  the  very  revei-se,  and  says,  (chapter  viii,  27,) 
that  "  the  wisdom  of  God  is  one,*'  and,  for  that  very 
reason,  "  can  do  all  things."  But,  even  if  this  were 
not  self-evident,  yet  the  converse  is  by  no  means  so. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  submit  to  the  assertion,  tliat 
it  is  uhsolniely  impossible  for  God  to  exert  His  effi- 
ciency, or  His  intelligence,  in  its  infinite  es^tent,  on 
the  supposition  of  His  existing  only  in  one  mode; 
for  we  know  nothing  of  the  Divine  power  and  ca- 
pacity ;  and  can  no  more  set  bounds  to  them,  un  the 
supposition  of  one  mode,  than  on  the  sup|)osition 
of  three.  We  may  and  must  believe  them  to  be  as 
Ihey  are  revealed  ;  but  we  rannot  discover  them. 
The  Divine  essence,  and  the  Divine  mode  of  ojHTa- 
tion,  are  altogether  inscrutable.  Our  minds  sinkf  m^ 
ill  His  presence,  like  an  an  atom  before  llie  universe;  ^k 
nay,  infinitely  more  so.  However,  this  is  the  point  ■' 
on  which  the  ubole  turns;  for,  if  it  be  imi>o»siblG 
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for  God  thus  to  exerl  His  efficiency,  provided  He 
exist  or»Iy  in  one  mode,  it  follows,  that  a  plurHJity 
of  modes  mit^t  subsist  in  the  Divine  essence,  and 
must  have  existed  necessarily  from  eternity  ;  not 
voluntarily,  or  by  volition  ;  for  then  it  might  or 
mig^ht  not  be;  but  nalurnlly  and  necessarily.  As  on 
this  point,  thoug-h  a  reiisoner  may  doubt,  yet  he 
could  not  disprove,  what  the  profes-sor  thinks  be  has 
demonstrated  ;  the  result  of  all  arj^umenlation  would 
be,  that  as  much  niij.fbt  be  said  by  Reason,  in  favour 
of  a  Trinity,  as  could  be  said  against  it. 

The  Trinitarian  says,  that  God  is  tri-personal  or 
triune.  This,  says  the  Unitarian,  is  self-contradictory. 
Three  cannot  be  one  :  three  units  cannot  be  one  unit. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  true,  if  meant  to  shew  the 
inconsistency  of  Trithelsm  with  the  unity  of  God, 
But  Trinftarians  are  not  Tritheists.  Therefore,  the 
objection  applies  not  to  the  Trinitarian  creed  ;  and 
its  futility,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  it,  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  no  proposition  can  be  seen  to  be 
either  true  or  false,  unless  the  mind  possess  the 
ideas  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  far  as  to  discern 
wbetljer  they  agree  or  disagree.  But  the  ideas  in- 
tended by  the  word  '*  God,"  as  llie  Infinite  Exist- 
ence, and  the  word  "  tri-personal,"  or  "  triune,"  are 
not,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  any  man.  There- 
fore, neither  Trinitarians  nor  Unitarians  can,  by  any 
possible  eft'ect  of  the  understanding,  unassisted  by 
Ilevelation,  see  whether  this  proposition  be  true  or 
false ;  or  whether  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  words 
Gifd  and  tri-personal,  agree  or  disagree.  Until  this 
can  be  done,  it  is  perfectly  nugatory,  either  to  assert 
or  deny  this  proposition,  as  an  object  of  intellectual 
discernment,  or  philosophical  inquiry.  Where  the 
mind  has  no  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  them :  where 
VOL.    II.  C 
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iL  cannot  compare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their 
agreement  or  disagreement ;  and,  of  course,  can  form 
out  of  ihem  no  proposition  whose  truth  or  falsehood 
can  be  perceived.  In  such  a  case,  all  that  can  be 
done,  is  to  shew,  eitlier  that  it  is  8criptui*al  or  un- 
scriptural, — that  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Reve- 
lation. Where  a  subject  lies  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  men's  reason,  we  cannot  begin  to  fonn 
ideas  about  it,  and  therefore  cannot  form  proposi- 
tions ;  mucli  less  can  we  reason  and  conclude.  The 
most  idle  of  all  things,  then,  is  to  make  such  con^ 
elusions  the  basis  of  faith,  in  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude.  All  that  we  can  know  is  just  that,  and 
that  only.  Avhich  God  has  been  pleased  immediately 
to  reveal. 

As  a  state  of  doubt  is  always,  however,  a  state  of 
unliappiness,  in  propoition  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject;  it  cannot  but  give  us  satisfaction,  that  Re- 
velation comes  to  our  relief,  where  Reason  cannot 
decide ;  and  tliat  it  gives  all  the  information  that 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  though  it  may  afford  but 
a  glimmering  light  as  to  what  is  not  essentially 
necessary.  It  does,  then,  undeniably  bring  to  our 
knowledge  an  existing  Triunity,  or  a  threefold  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead  ;  for  it  is  the  very  ground 
of  our  baptismal  covenant  with  God,  '^  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoet." 

The  nature  of  this  Triunity  we  have  endeavoured 
to  discuss,  and  to  shew,  that  God  "  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,"  is  synonymous  with  Jehovah-God, 
"  He  who  was,  who  is,  and  nho  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty,"  —  God  manifested  under  progreaure 
manifestations,  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

Oik   this  point.  Dr.  Dwighl's  remarks  are   rerj 
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applicable.  "  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  says 
he,  "  does  not  involve  the  existence  of  three  infinite 
Beings;  ihouyh,  still,  the  existence  of  three  infinitely 
perfect  Being^s  does  not  at  all  imply  the  existence 
of  more  Gods  than  one ;  because,  by  tl>eir  |)e>'fect 
oneness  of  character  and  conduct,  they  would  be 
absolutely  one  God.  But  the  Scriptural  account  of 
Jehovah  is  this: — that  He  is  one  perfect  Existence, 
uilderived  and  unlimited;  and  that  this  one  perfect 
Existence  is,  in  the  Scripture,  declared  to  be  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  are, 
in  the  usual  style  of  Trinitarians,  called  Persons; 
because,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  three  pei'sonal  pro- 
nouns, I,  Thou,  antl  Ife,  arc,  on  every  occasion, 
)^pplied  to  them.  As  this  is  done  by  the  Father 
and  Son,  speakinj*  to  each  other,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  hy  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  they  think  tliat  this  languag-e  is 
strictly  proper.  Still,  no  Trinitarian  supposes,  that 
the  woixl  person  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
thing  here  intended ;  much  less,  that  when  it  is 
applied  to  God,  it  denotes  the  same  thing  as  when 
applied  to  created  beings.  The  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  distinguished  ;  and  this  terra  is 
useil  to  mark  the  distinction,  as  iar  as  can  be  done 
by  human  language." 

We  seem  to  have  sufficiently  shewn,  that  the  no- 
lion  of  a  necessarily-existing,  eternal  Trinity,  is  not 
sanctioned  by  Scripture;  which  ascribes  the  exist- 
ence, glory,  power,  and  mediatorial  duties  of  the 
Son,  altogether  to  the  will,  pleasure,  volition,  gift, 
and  commands  of  the  Father,  "according  to  the 
purpose  which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  eternal 
and  neccsisary  existence  to  those  things  which  owe 
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their  origin  lo  Ihe  iVec-will,  design,  uikI  commaud 
of  uuctlicr.  In  the  last  cited  passuge,  whicli  is  froai 
K|Aiesiaiis  iii,  11,  it  is,  according  lo  our  translation, 
called,  "■  the  eternal  purpose,  which  He  purposed  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;"    but  iiLlhe  original,  it  is,  Kara  irpo5«r»r 

ruv    aiuyiuy  ifv  titon\Olv  tv  Xpiw  Ii/ffa  rui  Ki/^<u>   iifiuir,  J\,iuX 

Mr.  Locke,  than  whom  no  roan  uas  a  belter  judge^. 
expressly  declares,  on  this  passage,  that  rwv  uiuvwtf 
does  nut  mean  eternal.  "  By  aiuvti,  ages,  are  here 
meant,"  says  he,  '*  the  several  dispensations  rounkiod 
was  under,  from  first  lo  last,  or  else  the  two  great 
dispensations  of  the  law  and  the  gospel.  And  the 
sense  is,  that  ail  these  dispensations,  in  the  several 
a«jes  of  the  church,  were  all,  by  the  pre-ordination 
of  God's  purpose,  regidaled  and  constituted  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  was  designed  and  ap- 
pointed Lord  and  Head  over  all  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  said,  "  M  ho  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.** 
ISIr.  Locke,  therefore,  translates  the  passage  thus ; — 
"  According  to  that  predisposition  of  the  several 
dispensations  which  He  made  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  This  predisposition,  design,  or  purpose, 
18  the  very  thing  contended  for;  and,  Iherefore,  the 
^^ords  in  the  original,  and  their  explanation  by  Mr. 
Locke,  seem  to  confirm  «hat  we  have  endeavouret! 
to  enforce. 

Pursuing  this  mode  of  interpielation,  as  to  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  Mediatorial  Being,  we 
can  discern  how  it  is,  that  "  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit/' 
or  "  that  Spirit,"—*'  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;" 
and  why,  in  several  passages,  that  is  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit,  which,  in  the  parallel  passages,  is  ascribed  (o 
the  Lord,  or  to  Christ.  This,  perhaps,  cannot  lie 
Ivery  easily  explaine<l,  on  the  principle  which  makes 
i Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
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Persons,  of  a  necessiirily  and  elernall^-existeiil  Tri- 
nity ;  nor  can  il  he  at  all  cx^ilaiiied,  I>y  any  of  Ihose 
explanations  wliich  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or 
make  Him  less  than  "  the  great  God/'  We  can 
Ihen  also  mark  the  distinction,  which  seems  to  be 
kept  up  in  Scripture,  between  "  the  Spirit  of  Chri*t" 
and  "  the  Spirit  of  God  :'' — as  when  St.  Peter  s:iy8, 
that  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  prophets,  who 
4>rophe8ied  of  the  grace  of  God  towards  us ;" — and 
St.  Paul,  that '«  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Ctn'isl  dwelliiiw 
in  us,  otherwise  we  are  none  of  His  ;"  so  that,  "  we 
are  filled  by  Him,  as  He  hatli  in  Himself  the  fuhiess 
of  the  Godhead  ;"  insomuch,  that  "all  Ihings,  pre- 
sent and  to  come,  are  ours, — and  we  are  Christ's, — 
and  Christ  is  God's."  Tlien,  also,  we  kiiow  what 
that  means: — "If  1  go  not,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  to  \ou  :"  so, 
"The  Spirit  of  truth  will  y^nide  jou  into  all  truth  ; 
for  He  tolll  not  speak  of  Himself;  but  whatsoever 
He  shall  hear,  He  will  speak  :*' — which  is  tantamount 
to  what  Christ  had  before  said :  "  The  words  that 
1  speak  to  you,  /  speak  not  of  myself ;  and  the  Fa- 
ther that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doth  the  works."  But 
if  the  Spirit  was  the  necessarily  and  eternally-existeut 
third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  it  does  not  appear,  how, 
with  any  propriety,  it  could  be  said  of  Him,  "  He 
will  not  speak  of  Himself ;"  but  is  easily  understood 
of  the  Mediatorial  Spirit,  speaking  to  us  the  whole 
mind  and  will  of  God. 

Thus,  we  also  understand,  that  though  to  the 
heathens  there  are  "gads  many  and  lords  many;'' 
yet  to  us  there  is  but  "  one  God,  the  Father,  front 
whom  are  all  thing's,  and  we  for  Him  ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hy  whom  are  all  thing-s,  and  Me 
by  Him:" — and,  that    '  through  Him,  we  both  (those 
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that  were  afar  off,  aud  those  that  were  nigb,)  have 
access  by  one  Spirit  (one  and  the  same  Spirit,)  unto 
the  Father."  This  brings  us  to  "  the  riches  of  Uie  full 
assurance  of  aDderstandin£(, — unto  the  ackuuwiedg. 
ment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  both  the  Father  and 
Chrut."  Thus  Jesus  is  both  "  Lord  and  Christ," 
and  Christ  is  botli  "  Lord  and  God.*'  And,  as  the 
Son  proceeded  from  the  Father, — and  the  Spirit  from 
the  Father,  through  the  Son,  we  see  how  all  ai*e  onej 
so  tiial,  when  the  end  cometb,  then  the  Son  sliaJI 
deliver  up  tlie  kingdom,  and  "  God  be  all  in  all ;" 
—  displayed  no  longer  by  partial  and  mediatorial 
manifestations,  but  in  His  fulness  as  lie  is: — the 
same  God  who  is  manifested  to  us  as  *'  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,"  being  then  manifested  as  '*God,  our  all 
in  all,"  in  a  higher  and  more  glorious  dispensation. 
For  the  end  of  these  mediatorial  man  ifes  tut  ions  of 
God  is  to  draw  His  creatures  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Himself,  until  ihcy  are  absorbed  iu  the  full  enjoy- 
ment  of  His  infinite  perfections.  Still,  however,  the 
Lamb  will  l>e  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  for  ever  ;  for 
His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  shall 
not  pass  fiway  ;  and  His  kingdom  that  which  shall 
not  be  destfoyed  ;"  and  to  His  followers  will  He 
*'give  to  sit  on  His  throne,  as  He  hath  sat  down  on 
the  throne  of  His  Father."  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
change  will  be  \x\  their  exaltation, — in  their  being 
enabled  to  have  access  to  the  immediate  presence  of 
God,  and  to  "see  Him  as  He  is ;"  and  to  "  be  with 
jGiod,"  in  all  His  glory,  for  ever. 

1  know  not  how  any  man  can  think  humbly  of 
himself, — reverently  pf  Qpd, — or  benevolently  of  hiM 
fellow  mortals,  without  fishing  well  losuchasyj 
tern,  and  such  a  faith  as  this  : — a  faith  which  is  pui 
holy,  and  benignant,  as  the  God  who  gave  it  to  lis; 
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wliicli  dissipates  our  terrors,  and  con  firms  our  hopes; 
— wliich  is  congenial  to  the  finest  foelinj^,  and  most 
generous  sentiments  of  tlie  soul; — which  makes  love 
to  our  fellow-creatures  the  fruit  and  the  proof  of  our 
love  and  gratitude  to  GJod  ; — which  is  founded  in 
humanity,  truth,  and  purity;  in  whatsoever  things 
are  honest, — whatsoever  things  are  just, — whatsoever 
things  are  lovely, — whatsoever  things  are  of  gooil 
report.  So  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  virtue, 
ia  morality,  in  patriotism,  in  benevolence,  or  in 
honour,  it  embraces  the  whole,  and  inculcates  au«l 
implanti  a  perfection,  which  is  infinitely  beyond 
them  all. 

Whoever  they  are,  that  desire  thus  to  be  "  a  new 
creation  in  Christ;" — whoever  thus  "look  to  Jesus," 
not  only  as  their  redeeming,  hut  their  sunctifi/ing 
Lord,  "  peace  and  mercy  shall  be  upon  tlicin;"  for, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  dwell,  or  to  what- 
ever denomination  of  Christians  they  belong,  they 
are  "  the  Israel  of  God."  However  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  mere  optnians,  these  are  the  men 
who  are  the  true  members  of  *'  the  holy  catholic 
church  ;"  led  by  "one  faith,  one  hope,  one  Spirit." 
"  They  are  no  longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but^i- 
low-chizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God  ; — built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, on  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed 
together,  groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 
Would  that  all  such  may  discard  every  sc|)aratiiig 
distinction  ;  each  saying  to  the  other. 


"  Lift  up  your  Lourts  to  thiiigti  above, 
Vn  fullowers  uf  tbe  Lamb, 

\aA  join  with  us  to  praise  liiii  lovp. 
Anil  glohiy  Ills  name  : 
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To  Jesu'a  Name,  give  Uianka  and  »ing, 

Whojte  iHProies  never  end  ! 
Rejoice  !  rejoice!  the  Lord  is  King  ! 

The  King  is  now  our  Friend  I 

We,  for  his  sake,  count  all  things  loss, 

On  earlhlv  good  look  down  ; 
And  jovfully  sustain  the  cross. 

Till  we  receive  the  crown. 

O,  let  as  stir  each  other  up. 

Out  failh  hy  works  to'  approve, 
liy  holy,  purifying  bop^. 

And  the  sweet  task  of  lore. 

Love  as.  tlio'  far  in  flesh  disjoin'd. 

Ye  followers  of  the  Laiub  ; 
And  ever  bear  ns  on  your  mind, 

\V  ho  think  and  speak  the  same. 

You  on  our  minds  we  ever  bear, 

M'hoe'er  to  Jcsns  bow  ; 
8tretcb  out  the  arms  of  failh  and  prayer. 

And  lo!  we  reach  you  now. 

The  blessings  all  on  yoa  be  shed. 

Which  iiod  in  Christ  imparls  : 
We  pray  the  Spirit  of  our  Head 

Into  your  faithful  hearts. 

Mercy  and  peace  yonr  portion  be. 

To  carnal  minds  unknown  ; 
"  The  hidden  manna,"  and  "  the  tree 

Of  life,"  and  "  the  while  stone." 

Let  uU  who  for  the  promise  wait, 

The  Holy  Ghost  receive; 
And,  rais'd  to  our  vntinning  state, 

With  God  in  Eden  live  I 

Live  till  the  Lord  in  glory  come. 

And  wait  His  heaven  to  share  ! 
He  now  is  fitting  up  yovr  home; 

Go  on  I  ve  'it  meet  you  thert .'" 

Lei  it  not  be  supposed,  that  by  '' catholicy*^  I 
mean  to  designate  men  Avho  are  lax  in  I  heir  princi- 
ples, and  alike  indiflerent  lo  all  reUgious  systems. 
On  the  conlrary,  Ihey  are  more  earnestly  attached  It 
truth,  and  more  opponent  to  sin  than  others; — more 
kardeut  in  their  love  to  virtue,  and  their  haired  ofsin^ 
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But  they  are  gentle  and  candid,  lender  and  mode- 
rate. They  prize  truth  more  for  its  own  sake;  and 
are  less  solicitous  from  whom  it  comes.  They  look 
with  regret  on  the  parties  and  sects  which  disgrace 
the  Christian  world;  while  those  of  real  worth  in 
all  sects  they  highly  esteem  ;  and  lament  that  any  of 
those  whom  Christ  has  loved, — for  whom  He  died, 
— and  who  may  finally  be  placed  at  His  right  hand, 
and  be  united  for  ever,  should  now  be  alienated  auti 
kept  asunder,  by  contentions  on  subjects  of  little 
moment. 

.  Can  there  be  any  who  profess  themselves  the 
enemies  of  such  religion  f  Unhappily  there  are 
many.  Some,  perhaps,  who  doubt  of  their  pos- 
sessing an  immortal  soul ;  some  who  act  as  if  they 
did  doubt,  or  as  if  they  wished  not  to  possess  it ; 
and  some  who  oppose  whatever  appears  to  be  the 
counsel  and  design  of  God,  because  their  hearts  or 
lives  are  in  opposition  to  His  laws,  as  revealed  in 
Scripture.  These,  however,  disgrace  humanity,  by 
proving  themselves  void  of  all  pretensions  to  reason. 
Yet  this  opposition  proves  the  truth  of  Christian 
principles ;  one  of  w  hich  is  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  and  the  other,  our  restoration  through 
Christ.  The  truth  uf  that  restoration  is  fully  proved, 
by  tijose  who  are  made  holy  by  faith  ;  and  tlie  trutii 
of  that  corruption,  by  those  who  will  not  listen  to 
God,  when  He  entreats  them  to  be  reconciled.  For 
great  mnst  be  the  degradation  of  human  nature,  be- 
fore men  can  value  themselves  on  having  no  hope, 
no  relish,  for  eternal  blessedness,  in  the  company  of 
God  and  angels  ;  on  having  no  fear,  no  abhorrence 
of  eternal  separation  from  Him,  and  of  an  endless 
association  with  none  but  the  vilest  and  most  abomi- 
nable :  and  on  making   an  even   chance  of  annihir 
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latioii  or  eiidlesH  misery,  the  object  of  their  wit  and 
merriment.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them,  whether  they  receive  Christi- 
anity, and  live  by  it,  or  not.  For  we  Iive>  and 
cannot  but  live,  under  the  government  of  Christ, 
in  whose  hand  is  "  all  poner,  both  in  heaven  and 
earth."  He  has  declared  His  will.  We  may  refuse 
indeed,  to  listen  to  it ;   but  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  great  Bentley,  that 
the  madness  of  infidelity  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  person,  who,  having  a  right  to  a  rich  estate  in 
reversion,  which  he  expected  soon  to  possess,  and 
being  assured  by  a  skilful  physician,  that  he  should 
not  enjoy  it, — for  he  would  shortly  fall  into  a  malady 
in  which  he  would  lose  even  a  consciousness  of  his 
existence, — should,  on  receiving  this  melancholy 
information,  appear  transported  with  joy  at  the 
discovery  of  that,  which  alt  others  would  regard 
the  greatest  calamity. 

The  conduct  of  atheists  and  infidels  is  even  still 
more  astonishing.  They  have  the  means  of  knowing 
a  religion,  which  not  only  gives  present  peace  and 
consolation,  such  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away ;  but  assures  them  of  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, and  of  joy  and  bliss  unspeakable  ;  such 
as  eye  halh  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  But  some  boast- 
ing philosopher  tells  them,  that  the  whole  is  a  de> 
lusion  ; — that  there  is  no  God  ;  or,  if  there  be,  that 
He  neither  views  nor  regards  the  things  on  earth  ;— 
that  all  is  nature  ; — that  he  himself  has  uo  soul,  but 
only  some  finer  jjarticles  of  active  matter.  Instead 
of  their  examining  these  questions,  and  holding  fast 
to  religion  until  forced  to  let  it  go; — in.stead  of 
accusing  the  rruelly  of  their  instrucloi's,  for  rouatng 
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them  from  so  delighlfii]  a  dream,  even  if  it  were  only 
a  dream, — tliey  listen  with  deligtit  to  such  sugj^estions, 
and  let  go  their  hopes  of  everlasting  life  und  happi- 
oew  with  willingness  and  joy.  But  can  any  be 
entitled  to  the  appellatioti  of  reasonable  men,  who 
think  of  tlieir  final  destruction  with  triumph  ;  who 
part  with  heaven  without  concern;  and  surrender  a 
crown  of  happiness  with  laughter? 

iVIany  have  Ijeen  drawn  into  infidelity,  by  bewil- 
dering themselves  with  subjects  of  reflection  that 
are  incomprehensible,  and  then  raising  up  their 
difficulties  as  objections  to  religion.  They  will  strive 
to  fathom  the  nature  of  God, — His  eternity  and  His 
immensity;  —  to  account  for  His  remaining  from 
eternity  to  the  production  of  the  first  creature, 
without  a  world  to  govern,  or  a  single  being  to 
whom  to  manifest  His  goodness  ; — to  account  for  the 
motives  which  urged  Him  to  call  His  creatures  into 
being, — why  they  operated  tehcn  they  did,  and  not 
before; — ^for  His  raising  up  intelleclualbeing-s,  whose 
wickedness  and  misery  He  foresaw  ; — for  the  state 
in  which  His  re fa/iue  attributes,  justice,  bounty,  and 
mercy,  remained,  during  an  immense  period  of  dura- 
lion,  before  He  had  produced  any  creature  to  exercise 
them  towards; — and  for  His  mising  so  many  myriads 
of  spirits,  and  such  prodigious  masses  of  matter,  out 
of  nothing.  These,  doubtless,  are  unfathomable 
subjects,  in  which  the  mind  is  lost;  and  may  well 
raise  our  astonishment.  Cut  they  should  rather  cause 
us  to  rest  more  confidently  on  Revelation  than  to 
disbelieve  it ;  for,  as  Revelation  must  necessarily  let 
us  into  the  knowledge  of  some  things  that  are  quite 
astonishing,  so  it  must  leave  us  uninformed,  or  but 
little  informed,  of  others.  And  yet  it  is  not  so  won- 
derful, that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
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ways  of  God,  as  that  a  wnrm  sliould  lie  altogether 
ignorant  of  our  wa}s. 

In  his  sixth  dialogue  of  "  Deism  Kevealed,"   ati 
amiable  man,  and  eminent  divine,  the  late  Reverend 
Philip    Skelton,   says,   "  There  is  a  ^mall   distnncc 
in  the  scale  of  being,  between  a  mite  and    myself. 
Although  that  which  is  good  to  me,  is  a  world  to 
him,  we  mess,  notwithstanding,  on  the  same  cheetse, 
breathe  the  same  air,  and  are  produced  much  in  the 
same  manner.     Yet  how  incomprehensible  must  my 
nature  and  actions  be  to  him  !     lie  can  take  but  a 
smalt  part  of  mc  with  his  eye  at  once  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  work  of  his  life  to  make  the  tour  of  my  arm. 
I  can  eat  up  his  world,  immense  as  it  seems  to  him, 
in  a  few  meals.     He,  poor  reptile,  cannot  tell  but 
there  may  be  a  thousand  distinct  beings  and  j)erson8, 
such  as  mites  can  conceive,  in  so  great  a  being.     By 
this  comparison,  1  find  rayselT  vastly  capacious  and 
comprehensive,  and  begin  to  swell  still  bigger  with 
pride  and  high  thoughts.     But  the  moment   I  lift 
up  my  mind  to  God,  between  w  horn  and  me  there 
is  an  infinite  distance,  then  I  njyself  become  a  niite, 
or  something  infinitely  less: — I  shrink  almost  inlu 
nothing.     I  can  follow  Flim  but  one  or  two  steps, 
in  the  lowest  and  plainest  works,  and   then  all  be- 
comes  mystery,   and   matter  of  amazement  to  me. 
How,  then,  shall  I  comprehend  myself?     How  shall 
I  understand  His  nature,  or  account  for  His  actions'? 
In  these.  He  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme  of  things; 
whereas  I  can  see  but  an  inch  before  me.     In  that. 
He  contains  what  is    infinitely  more  inconceivable 
than  all  the  wonders  of  His  creation  put  together  ; 
and  I  am  plungc<l   in  astonishment  and  blindness, 
when  I  attempt  to  slretrb  my  wretched  inch  of  line 
along  the  immensity  ol'  His  nature.     Wcfe  my  body 
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SO  large  thut  I  could  »weep  all  the  flxeil  stars,  and 
grasp  lliem  iti  the  iiollou  of  my  liund  ;  and  were  my 
soul  capacious  in  proportion  to  so  vast  a  body,  1 
should,  uoLwithslanding,  be  infinitely  too  narrow- 
minded  to  conceive  His  wisdom,  when  He  furmti  a 
Jly ;  and  how,  then,  should  I  think  of  conceiving' 
of  Himself?  No !  this  is  the  highesit  of  all  im- 
possibilities. His  very  lowest  work  checks  and 
represses  my  vain  contemplulions,  and  holds  them 
down  at  an  infinite  distance  from  Him.  When  we 
think  of  God  in  this  light,  we  can  easily  conceive  it 
possible,  that  there  is  a  trinity  of  persons  in  His 
nature;  and  that  all  other  things  revealed  to  us, 
are,  in  themselves,  true ;  and  to  Him  as  comprehen- 
sible, pmcticable,  and  easy,  as  the  simplest." 

Let  us  but  think  thus  humbly  of  ourselves,  and 
thus  highly  of  God,  and  we  shall  feel  no  further 
repugnance  to  the  believing  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion: not  only  because  it  is  supported  by  undeniable 
testimony,  but  as  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
own  veracity  ;  being,  in  all  respects,  agreeable  to 
lieason,  conformable  to  the  nature,  attributes,  and 
designs  of  God,  an<I  needful  for  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  4 

If  any  doubt  reniained,  the  peculiar  character  and 
example  of  Christ  would  even  compel  us  to  give 
credit  to  what  he  taught.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  best  of  men  are  but  faint 
copies  of  His  excellence  :  nor  did  He  ever  betray  the 
least  symptom  of  human  infirniil}  w  defect.  "When 
exhibited,  it  was  a  novelty,"  sa)s  Dr.  Dwight;  "and 
hjis  ever  since  been  always  new,  anrl  always  delight- 
ful. It  is,  therefore,  formed  to  engage  attention, 
and  ronunand  regaiil.  He  taught  wonderful  uisdom; 
lived  u  won<lerrul  life;  and  wrought  wouderful  mira- 
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cles.  Such  a  odc  naturally  compels,  beyond  any 
oilier,  our  udmiration  and  respect; — enhanced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  He  was 
born  and  lived  ;  the  humble  e<lucation  He  received  ; 
the  lowly  condition  of  those  with  whom  He  con- 
sorted ;  the  stiperiorily  of  His  precepts  of  life  to 
those  of  all  who  went  before  Him;  and  their  total 
opposition  to  those  of  His  own  cotemporaries.  All 
His  employments  were  directed  to  no  end  but  the 
promotion  of  lnmian  happiness.  His  precepts.  His 
life,  and  His  death,  illuminated  the  soul,  diminished 
the  power  of  sin,  invigorated  virtue,  and  secured  the 
salvation  of  men.  Christ  was  supremely  good,  and 
yet  suflered  extreme  adversity.  The  patience  with 
which  He  submitted,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
He  endured,  invest  His  character  with  a  greatness 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  The  fire  of  persecution, 
instead  of  consuming:  Him,  merely  lent  its  gloomy 
lustre,  to  shew  the  splendour  of  the  object  which  it 
surrounded.  He  was  employed  in  accomplishing  the 
greatest  work  which  was  ever  done,  and  introducing 
into  the  universe  the  most  extensive  good  which  it 
ever  beheld.  There  is  a  moral  grandeur,  a  divine 
sublimity,  in  this  employment  of  Christ,  at  t?hich 
the  mind  guzes  with  wonder,  and  is  lost ;  which 
angels  behold  with  amazement ;  and  which  eternity 
itself  will  be  hardly  able  to  unfold  to  a  created  un- 
derstanding. He  devoted  all  His  labours,  and  all 
His  sufferings,  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  prof- 
fered, with  an  open  hand,  the  immense  good  which 
He  procure^]  at  an  imnien.se  price, — to  strangers,  sin- 
ners, apostates,  enemies  to  Himself,  and  children  of 
perdition.  Not  for  Himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined 
man,  He  was  born,  lived,  lalionred,  suffered,  and 
expired.     To  every  one  who  is  willing  to  be  like 
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Him,    He  shut  Ihe 


atul  opened  the 


prison  of  w 

gates  of  heaven.  His  meekness,  gentleness,  humi- 
lity, compassion,  and  universal  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, are  not  less  distinguished  than  His  greatness 
and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  His  character  in 
distant  vision,  exclaimed,  "  fie  is  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.*'  David,  in 
prophetic  view,  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  fairer  than 
the  sons  of  men."  God  the  Father  announced  Him 
to  the  world,  "  This  is  iMy  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."  To  these  declarations,  all  vir- 
tuous beings  have  subscribed  their  Amen.  Finally,  in 
Him  divine  wisdom  and  excellence  were  united  with 
the  most  perfect  human  mind.  To  the  amiableness 
and  beauty  of  the  most  finished  created  virtue,  which 
we  all  of  us  are  required,  and  through  Him  enabled, 
humbly  to  imitate,  were  superadded  and  united  the 
authority  and  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  by  M'hich 
liiat  mind  was  itdiabited.  The  combination,  there- 
fore, was  of  all  that  is  lovely  with  all  that  is  awful, 
exalted,  and  divine.  What  mind  that  can  be  per- 
suaded from  sin,  must  not  this  example  persuade? 
What  mind  that  can  he  allured  to  holiness,  must  not 
this  example  allure  9" 

Such  was  the  life,  character,  and  example,  of  that 
holy  Being,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  declared  to  us  the  gospel  of  salvation.  It  is 
exactly  conformable  to  what  we  should  expect  in 
such  a  Being,  and  impossible  to  exist  in  any  thing 
human  ;  and  it,  therefore,  aftbrds  an  unanswerable 
pi'oof,  that  He  really  was  the  very  Being  He  pro- 
fessed Himself. 


Having  taken  a  view  of  this  mediatorial  scheme, 
let  us  reflect  on  the  unspeakable  blessiny^  derived 
from  il  to  maiikitid.  Every  mercy  in  this  hfe,  and 
all  the  progressive  glories  of  elendly,  are  connected 
with  it.  And  yet,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  Christ 
had  never  died.  How  wondrous,  then,  are  the 
riches  of  the  g^raceof  God, — the  depth  of  His  wisdom 
and  kuowled«^e  !  Satan  designed  sin  for  our  abso- 
lute destruction  ;  yet  God  has  founded  on  il  a  cove- 
nant of  mercy,  under  which  the  means  of  happiness 
are  multiplied  unspeukuhly  beyond  what  they  pro- 
liably  could  have  been,  had  man  never  offended. 
Though  sin  has  abounded,  yet  grace  much  more 
abounds.  The  truth  of  this  has,  in  general,  been 
little  adverted  to.  Some  reproach  their  first  parent, 
l>ecause  his  sin  '*  brought  deiith  into  the  world,  aud 
all  our  woe  ;^*  and  some  upbraid  even  the  Almighly* 
for  creating  man,  who  He  knew  would  oHend  ;  or 
for  not  kee[>ing  him  from  offending,  after  He  was 
created.  The  good  Bishop  Porteus  stales  and  con- 
futes this  notion. 
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"Ah !  why,  all- righteous  Father,  didst  thou  make 
This  creatare,  Man?  Why  wake  the  unconscious  dust 
To  hfe  and  wretchedness '!     O  better  far 
Still  had  he  slept  in  uncreated  night. 
If  tUii  the  lot  of  being  !     VViis  it  for  tkit, 
Thy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 
The  vital  flame?  For  this,  was  thy  fair  image 
Stanipt  on  his  soul  in  gpdlike  lineaments? 
For  this,  dominion  given  him  absolute 
O'er  all  thy  works,  only  tlnat  he  might  reign 
Soprcme  in  woe?     From  the  blest  Source  of  flood 
('ould  Pain  and  Death  proceed  ?  Could  such  fuul  illf 
Fall  from  fair  Mercy's  hands?  Far  be  the  thought. 
The  impious  thought!     God  never  made  a  creature 
But  what  was  good.     He  made  a  living  Snul: — 
The  wretched  Mortal  was  the  work  of  man.'' 

But  God  cerlaiiily  did  knoto  that  man  would 
transgress  the  perfect  law  of  sinless  obedience ;  and 
He  undoubtedly  had  power  to  prevent  it :  yet  He 
knew  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  best  not  to  prevent 
it;  because  lie  purposed  to  establish  a  covenant  of 
reconciliation  and  mercy,  through  tlie  Mediator. 
God  never  designed  that  any  man  should  be  eter- 
nally miserable,  merely  because  his  forefather  of- 
fended. For  this  "  sin  of  the  world,"  from  its 
l>eginning  to  its  end,  Christ  died,  and,  in  **  the 
fulness  of  ihe  limes,"  came  in  the  flesh,  to  offer  to 
every  one  Ihe  means  of  pardon  for  personal  trans- 
gression, and  of  the  attainment  of  personal  righteous- 
ness ;  having  been  before  that,  as  well  as  now,  "  the 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man."  The  whole  of  this 
love  of  God  might  have  Ijeen  rendered  nee^lless,  by 
God's  preventing  us  from  sinning.  But,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  m  hatever  else  we  might  have  been, 
we  then  could  neither  have  been  men  nor  moral 
beings,  nor  could  God  have  been  known  to  us  in  ihe 
adorable  character  which  He  now  displays.  Had 
.some  such  moral  beings  not  been  created,  there 
would  have  been  a  chasm  in  the  works  of  God.     It 
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pleased  Him  to  make  us,  like  the  angels,  moral  and 
accountable  ;  but  had  we  been  kept  from  sinning^, 
we  should  have  been  hke  the  beasts,  and  have  had  no 
more  moral  merit  or  dement  than  the  stones  under 
our  feet.  The  very  nature  of  man,  therefore,  de- 
mands tliat  he  should  not  be  prevented  from  sinning, 
by  any  irresistible  necessity  ;  and  the  very  nature  of 
God  requires  that  He  should  establish  a  perfect  law 
of  holiness  and  sinless  obedience. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  for  a  moment,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence,  had  man  been  unassisted 
by  a  Mediator.  Evidently,  every  one  must  have 
answered  peraonally  for  himself,  under  a  law  whose 
enactment  would  be,  ^' Do  this,  and  lice;  but  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  surely  die."  How  great 
would  have  been  the  danger  to  every  one,  if  such 
had  been  the  law  under  which  we  had  been  left ! 
A  recollection  of  the  history  of  man,  must  surely 
deter  us  from  lamenling  that  we  are  not  now  under 
this  "  law,  but  under  grace ;"  for  whoever  fell, 
would  have  fallen  hopelessly,  for  ever.  Possibly, 
Gotl  may  have  chosen  that  there  should  exist  a  cove- 
nant of  holiness,  as  well  as  a  covenant  of  grace; 
and  the  angels  may  be  the  objects  of  the  former,  as 
we  the  objects  of  the  latter.  But,  if  man  had  been 
left  under  that  law,  he  would  have  been  under  far 
more  awful  circumstances  than  they  ;  for  they  were 
created  all  at  once,  and  all  holy,  and  were  therefore 
prepared  to  answer  personally.  But  man's  mode 
of  existence  being  by  procreation,  whoever  sinned 
against  that  law,  and  then  had  offspring,  would  have 
l>egotten  them  in  his  own  corrupted  nature,  and 
have  been  the  cause  of  eternal  and  trrrmediuble 
destruction  to  them,  and  to  all  sprin^inp  from  them^ 
«ven  to  the  end  of  time.     Such  would  be  the  dismal 
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consequences,  if  man,  -wlio  would  be  wiser  than  his 
Maker,  ivere  the  regulator  of  lii«  own  destiny,  and 
were  left  without  a  Meihal^ir.  Let  any  consider 
this,  and  say,  how  many  of  the  human  race,  even 
suppoiiing  that  Adam  himself  had  never  transgressed, 
would,  in  all  prohahilily,  at  this  time,  be  in  a  better 
state  than  the  fidleri  anuel?*. 

There  are,  doubtless,  especial  reasons  applicable 
to  them,  and  to  their  nature,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  pretence  for  upbraiding  their  Maker  :  hut  we 
who  are,  by  God's  grace,  created  with  the  nature  of 
man,  have  reason  emphatically  to  declare,  that  He 
is,  to  us,  altogether  a  God  of  mercy.  Let  us  now, 
then,  consider,  how  much  more  happy,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  the  generality  of  mankind  are, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Adam  being  left  to  the 
determination  of  his  own  will.  He  no  sooner  sin- 
ned, than  God  promised  to  send  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of  Satan;  so  that, 
though  in  Adam  all  died,  yet  in  Christ  might  all  be 
made  alive.  If  he  had,  by  almighty  power,  been 
kept  from  sinning,  he  would,  indeed,  have  remained 
in  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of 
life,  and  would  have  momentary  reason  to  praise  God 
as  a  liberal  benefactor.  He  would  have  been  in  the 
state  in  uhirb  Homer  supposes  Ulysses,  in  the  island 
of  the  goddess  Calypso,  But  how  does  Homer  make 
his  wise  and  good  man  estimate  such  a  life  of  per- 
petual gratification"?  He  willingly  parls  with  it, 
and  with  immortality,  to  buffet  through  the  tempests 
of  life,  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a  moral  being, 
amidst  all  the  adversities  which  he  knew  to  be  im- 
pending. 

In  such  a  state,  would  Adam,  or  any  of  us,  have 
known,  or  even  fancied,  that  God  so  loved  the  world, 
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as  to  give  His  Son,  His  only  begoUen  Son,  lo  die  in 
our  sletul,  to  tlie  end  "  thai  whosoever  believeth  on 
IJiDi  should  not  perisli,  but  l»ave  everlasting  lifet" 
We  could  not  have  known  God  as  a  pardoning'  God: 
consequently,  Ave  never  could  have  loved  Him  with 
all  our  hefirts.  Nor  could  we  have  known  the  love 
of  Christ  lo  us  :  consequently,  we  could  never  have 
loved  each  other  as  He  loveth  us.  For  it  i«  only  6e- 
cause  He  so  loved  us,  that  we  can  so  love  each  other; 
and,  therefore,  love  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection,  could 
have  had  very  little,  if  any,  place  in  the  human  heart. 
And,  if  this  were  wanting,  the  very  ground-work 
of  all  holiness,  and  of  a  |>erfect  character,  would 
have  been  taken  away.  So  neither  could  there  have 
been  faith  in  God,  as  thus  loving  us;  in  Christ,  as 
thus  giving  Himself  for  us;  nor  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  llius  sanctifying  and  renewing  our  nature.  Con- 
sequently, there  must  have  been  an  almost  total 
blank  in  all  those  Christian  graces  that  are  built  on 
this,  and  which  constitute  real  religion.  But,  as  the 
moral  evil  which  sprung  up  from  man's  perversion 
of  free  will,  has,  by  God's  mercy,  been  made  pro- 
ductive of  good,  80  has  the  natural  evil.  What  are 
termed  afflictions,  are  meant  as  blessings.  They  are 
designed  to  wean  us  from  a  world  we  love  too  well ; — 
to  prove  our  faith,  our  patience,  and  that  perfectioit 
of  love  that  "endurelh  all  things  ;  '* — to  exercise  our 
resignation  lo  the  will  of  God  ;  so  that,  like  Christ, 
we  may  say,  "  The  cup  which  my  Father  lialh  given 
me,  shall  1  not  drink  itt"  Even,  therefore,  a  hea- 
then could  say,  that  a  good  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  was  a  sight  worthy  of  God  ;  though  he 
could  know  nothing  of  that  joy  which  a  Christian 
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justice,  can  never  take  away. 

As  llie  evils  of  life  are  the  occasions  of  all  the  pas- 
sive virtues,  so  are  they  of  all  the  active  ones.  Tlie 
Christian's  life  is  dearrihcd  as  a  lahonr,  a  rare,  a 
struggle,  and  a  warfare  ;  in  which  the  prizt'  is  un- 
speakably great,  and  lu  him  that  "  »;li'ivelli  as  in  an 
agony,"  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  reward  given  : — 
but,  as  in  this,  so  in  the  next  norld,  there  is  no  ho- 
nour to  those  who  have  not  fought  the  good  fight. 
Seeming  evils,  therefore,  enable  us  to  sufler  and  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  by  exercising*  ourselves  in  those 
various  good  works,  which,  but  for  those  evils,  could 
have  had  no  being,  or  oppnrtnnily  of  exeicise.  They 
enable  us  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  to  cover 
the  naked,  to  relieve  the  stranger,  Ihe  sick,  and  the 
imprisoned,  and  to  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  wi- 
llow in  their  afflictions  ;"  while,  hy  their  sanctifying 
influences,  Ihey  have  a  direct  tendency  to  keep  us 
*'  unspotted  from  the  world." 

If  such  are  the  l>enefits  resulting  in  this  world 
from  permitted  eviks,  what  iniinilely  greater  will 
re<lound  in  eternity  "i  For,  in  proportion  as  a  man 
has  been  exercised  in,  and  sanctified  by  them,  liere, 
shall  he  differ  from  others  in  glory,  in  the  resurretition 
of  the  dead.  Thus  are  we  under  a  covenant  of 
mercy  ;  in  which,  as  eternity  is  not  dependant  on  the 
hazard  of  one  stake,  but  if  we  fall,  we  may  rise  again, 
through  the  ever-present  help  of  Christ :  so  we  have, 
through  Him,  the  means  of  greater  holiness,  and 
consequently,  of  greater  iiappiness,  than  Adam,  under 
the  first  dispensation,  could  have  arrived  at.  For  to 
the  repentant  sinner,  who  believes,  perseveres,  and 
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overcomes,  will  be  given,  in  eleniily,  glories,  such 
as  eye  lialh  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  halh  it  en- 
tered into  tlie  heart  urmaii  to  conceive. 

Referable  to  this  liead,  is  another  blessing, — tliat 
of  beint;  the  a<lo|)lcd  children  of  Ciod  :  though  it  is 
but  little  considered  ;  beranMC  whatever  is  said  in 
Scripture  concerning  it,  is  regarded  as  mere  6guni» 
live  language,  rather  than  as  <lenoting  any  real  and 
important  relation  introduced  into  e\i>tence  through 
Christ.  Adam  was,  by  creation,  a  son  of  God  ;  but, 
when  he  rebelled,  he  departed  from  his  Father's 
house,  and  entered  into  tlie  family  of  Satan.  From 
thencefor^vard,  he  and  his  off's|)ring  could  not  regain 
admission  into  the  household  of  God,  till  restored  by 
Christ ;  who  became  the  head  of  many  brethren,  and 
of  that  family  which  is  named  after  Himself.  Then 
ihey  were  admitted  as  children  by  utiuption ;  which 
is  that  act,  whereby  the  head  of  a  family  takes  a 
child  of  another  family  as  bis  own. 

It  seems,  that  the  adoption  of  holy  men  into  God's 
family,  under  the  very  notion  of  His  ad»»pled  children, 
was  announced  soon  after  the  fall.  It  is  lhought> 
that  the  passage  in  Genesis,  which  says,  that  men, 
after  the  birth  of  Enos,  began  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  does  not  mean,  that  they  then  began  to 
invoke  or  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  as  the  expected  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  then  began  to  be  called  by  His 
name,  just  as  adopted  children  lake  the  name  of 
their  new  parent.  For  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find 
"  the  sons  of  God"  spoken  of:  and  that  such  are 
meant  by  the  phrase,  as  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  is  evident.  So,  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
it  is  said  to  Pharaoh,  '■'■  He  is  my  son  :'"  and  although 
they  arc,  in  process  of  time,  threatened  as  "rebel- 
lious children  ;"  )et  it  is  predicted,  thai,  when  ga- 
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lliered  again,  it  shall  be  .sai«l  of  them,  "  Ve  are  the 
sons  of  the  livinjjf  <lotl."  Phis  hlessing-  is  expressly 
extended  to  the  Gentile  Christians;  who  are  said  to 
be  "predestinated  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  God,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  will."  This  adoption  is  exhibited,  when 
we  are  baptized,  etc  ro  ovo^a,  into  the  name  "of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
and  we  receive  "  the  Sjiirit  of  ailoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  Father.*'  As  through  Christ  we  have 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  He  is  called 
AeffjTonjc,  or  Head,  of  this  family;  so  this  whole  family, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth,  is  said  to  be  named  after 
Him.  Doubtless,  then,  this  is  a  real  act  of  ado[)liou, 
whereby  God  says,  He  will  be  our  Father,  and  we 
shall  be  unto  Him  sous  and  daughters  ;  and  it  pro- 
duces a  real  and  near  relation  in  us  to  God.  The 
benefits  of  (his  adoption,  even  ia  this  world,  are 
great.  It  is  for  these,  His  children,  that  God 
particularly  promises  to  provide,  if  they  will  cast 
their  cares  on  Him;  giving-  them  exactly  that  which 
is  best  for  them,  both  in  kind,  and  degree,  and  man- 
ner; so  that  they  shall  want  no  good  thing,  and  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  their  good. 

The  LonJ  also  protects  them.  He  preserves  them 
in  their  going  otit,  and  their  coming  in.  His  eye 
is  upon  them  for  good ;  so  that  no  weapon  raised 
against  them  shall  prosper.  He  instructs  them  by 
all  the  means  of  providence  and  grace,  and  especially 
by  His  word  and  Spirit;  so  that  they  are  *'  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  kept  from  fatal  ignorance, 
and  ruinous  error.  Especially,  He  chastens  them, 
as  their  distinctive  privilege,  to  shew  they  are  not 
bastards,  but  sons:  and  they  are  so  chastened  for 
iheir  good,  that    they  »iay  be   "  partakers  of   Hi* 
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^liness ;"  and  that  it  may  "  yield  the  peaceful  fruit 
righteousness,  unto  them  that  are  exercised 
ereby."  Thus  are  they  checked,  warned,  quick- 
ted,  weaned  fVom  the  world,  and  prepared  for 
aven.  Thither  Christ  is  gone  before,  to  prepare 
place  for  them,  that  where  He  is,  there  they  may 
i  also.  For  this  end  He  makes  them  meet,  by 
ving  then)  suitable  capacities,  dispositions,  and 
fection?  ;  and,  in  the  day  of  His  coming.  He  raises 
lem  in  bodies  spiritual,  find  incorruptible,  and 
orious  ;  enabling  them  to  "see  Him  as  He  is," — to 
lye  **  the  name  of  God,  and  th^  nam^  of  the  city 
'God,  and  His  own  new  name,"  written  on  them, — 
id  to  be  **  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  go  oat 
D  more  for  ever,"  Such  are  the  Lord's  "  peculiar 
les,*' — "  His  treasure," — His"  covenant-ofispripg," 
-the  "  purchase  of  His  blood  ;"-^and  such  are  the 
romises  made  to  them, — of  which  the  future  full 
nnpletion  is  ascertained,  by  the  pledge  and  ei^rn^t 
[  thpir  present  possessipu. 
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JL  HERE  is  but  one  objection 
Sclieme,  wbicb  needs  at  jneseiit  to  be  answered.  All 
others  seem  to  resolve  llieinselves  into  objections 
either  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  alleged 
facts  :  the  first  of  wbich  cannot  be  entertained  by 
those  who  believe  that  to  God  all  things  are  possible; 
and  the  other  kind  are  to  be  tried  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  evidence,  and  have  been  answered  agBiii 
and  again.  The  objection  alluded  to,  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  believing  in  the  Mediatorial 
Scheme,  when  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  Being  can 
proceed  from  God,  or  be  the  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  still  remain  one  with  God,  in  inseparable  unity  ; 
and  how  such  a  Being  can  be  the  medium  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  conveyed  to  ourselves.  But 
we  are  not  required  to  conceive  how  this  is  ;  because 
it  is  not  possible  for  such  limited  ca[>acities  as  ours 
to  understand  how  this  or  any  thing  else  is,  that 
relates  to  the  essential  nature  of  Deity  ;  such  as  His 
eternity,  infinity,  omniscience,  and  incomprcliensi- 
bility :  yet  we  must,  and,  in  these  respects,  confessedly 
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do,  believe  ihe  facts,  lhoug;h  we  ran  neillier  explain 
nor  uiulerstatid  ihe  manner. 

So  we,  in  a  ihousaiid  iiislanres,  g'ive  implicit  con- 
Jidence  to  the  knowledge  and    veracily   of  our    in- 
former,  t[K)u;;^li  we  have  no  e.rjiVtcit  knowledge  of 
the  thing   which   he  coinmuniratciD.     This  is  what 
we  are  retjuired  to  do,  with  respect  to  God.      Let 
us  beware,  therefore,  how  we  disbelieve  a  revealed 
fact,  under  tircunistances  which   would  not  justify 
our  disbelief  of  a  related  or  apparent  fact.     There 
are    abundant    analogfies,   both    in   the   natural   and 
the  moral  world,  by  which  any  supposed  force  in  the 
objection  may  be  overturned.     But  the  real  cause  of 
the  apparent  difficulty  in  this  case  is,  that  we  are  too 
apt  to  argue  from  analogy,  in  cases  where  analogical 
reasoning  cannot  apply  :  so  that  we  venture  lo  deny 
what  is  revealed  to  us  of  God's  nature,   because  it 
agrees  not  with  what  we  suppose  to  be  our  own. 
It  is  true,  that  where  the  course  of  visible  things  is 
in  conformity  to  what  Revelation  teaches  us  as  to 
invisible  things,   there  the  analogj   may  reasonably 
be  urged  as  a  motive  for  belief.    But  the  contrary 
does  not  hold  j  for  we  cannot  reasonably  disbelieve 
what  Revelation    says    of   invisible   things,   merely 
because  we  see  nothing  like  it  in  things  visible;  for 
it  is  lo  be  expected,  that  many  invisible  things  have 
no  similitudes  among  the  things  around  us.     The 
Bupposed  difficulty,  however,  as  to  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  Mediatorial   Existence,   really   va- 
nishes, on  examination  ;    for,  even  as  to  ourselves, 
were  it  not  that  every  man  is  the  offspring  of  two 
parents,  and  that  he  has  his  own  separate  moral  will 
and  existence,  there  might,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
be  a  union  between  parent  and  otlspring;   f(»r  Ihe 
one  woidd  be  but  Ihe  other,  multiplied  and  repro- 
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duced.  But  we  luu  into  danger  wlienever  we  argue 
thus  analogically,  or,  imieed,  wlienever  Me  presume 
to  argue  in  any  way,  on  ifie  esseitliul  iialure  of  (iod  ; 
because  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  the  mode  of  spiritual  existence.  But,  if  we  be- 
lieve notliing  of  Gorl,  tilt  we  can  ex[>lain  how  it  is, 
we  shall  sink  into  direct  atheism.  Clearh,  therefore, 
the  objection,  even  if  it  could  not  be  answered, 
destroys  itself,  by  [)roving  too  much. 

And  yet,  there  is  not  greater  difficulty  attending 
the  fact,  than  in  many  things  around  us  which 
undeniably  exist,  though  the  manner  liow  they  so 
exist,  we  cannot  possil*ly  explain.  A  candle  gives 
its  light.  Let  two  or  three  more  be  lighted  from  it, 
so  that  each  shall  give  its  own  light; — there  are 
several  candles,  and  yet  but  one  light.  This  is  unde- 
niable, but  cannot  easily  be  explained.  We  cannot 
tell  how  our  souls  dwell  in  a  few  particles  of  earth, 
as  in  a  body,  more  than  how  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelleth  in  Christ,  as  in  a  body.  To 
explain  how  our  souls  and  bodies,  though  so  dif' 
ferent  in  nature,  are  yet  united,  and  constitute  one 
person  in  undoubted  identity,  is  as  difficult,  and, 
perhaps,  more  so,  than  to  explain  how  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  name  Divine  nature  witii  Him,  should 
be  one  with  Him.  Tliere  is,  at  least,  one  difficulty 
less  in  the  latter  case,  relating  to  God,  than  there  ia 
in  the  former,  relating  to  ourselves.  We  cannot  tell 
how  our  soul,  at  its  will,  moves  our  bodily  organs, 
— nor  account  for  muscular  motion, — nor  how  an 
injury  to  the  botly  affects  the  soul  with  paiii, —  nor 
how  shame  in  the  soul  aftects  the  body  m  ilh  a  bhish. 
To  talk  learnedly  about  these  mailers,  is  little  more 
than   to  conceal    our   real    ignorance.      In  fad.   Me 
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know  very  liltle  of  those  lliiiig^  which  are  ihe  c<in- 
tiiiual  objects  of  our  senses, — even  Ihe  air  we  breathe, 
or  the  light  we  live  in, — except  as  to  a  few  of  Iheir 
sensible  effects ;  aiul,  if  we  refused  to  act  as  on  tlie 
conviction  of  their  existence,  or  to  partake  of  their 
benefits,  nntil  we  cunld  understand  their  essential 
natures,  we  siiould  be  in  the  Hke  danger  of  temporal 
destruction,  that  we  are  of  eternal,  if  we  refuse  to 
believe  in  God  as  lie  is  revealed  to  us,  because  that 
Revelation,  as  might  be  expected,  contains  some 
things  which  we  cannot  otherwise  discover. 

So,  likewise,  whoever  can  explain  how  the  soul 
acts  on  the  body,  vvill  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining 
how  the  Spirit  of  Cotl  operates  on  our  souls,  or  how 
it  dwells  in  us,  as  the  giver  of  grace,  and  pledge  of 
future  glory.  It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the 
Spirit  of  Go<l  communed  m  ith  man  at  his  creation  : 
and  yet,  if  we  deny  that  it  did  so,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves involved  in  suppositions  very  injurious  to  the 
character  of  God,  So,  doubtless,  abundant  difficul- 
ties will  present  tiiemselves,  which  we  cannot  at 
present  solve,  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  Spirit  to  cou- 
vert  some,  and  as  to  its  enlightening,  convincing, 
converting,  and  sanctifying  inffuences  on  others. 
Hut,  if  we  deny  these  influences,  we,  in  fact,  supfKJse, 
either  that  God  is  not  a  God  of  love,  but  a  cruel 
Being,  needlessly  creating,  merely  that  He  might 
leave  His  creatures  in  their  self-destruction ;  or  thai 
He  is  Ihe  "  minister  of  sin,"  allowing  His  redeen»ed 
creatures  "  to  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound  ;"  pardoning  them, — not  that  they  may  be- 
come pure  and  perfect  as  He  is,  but  that,  after  their 
pardon,  they  may  continue  as  licensed  reljels  against 
their  pardoning  (lod. 

As  God  alone   is  essentially  good,  and  the  oul^ 
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Source  of  all  ooodness,  il  follows,  that  though  sin- 
ftil  mail  nere  pardoned  ;  iiay,  even  thougli  men  were 
taught  the  perfect  will  of  God,  as  a  rule  for  their 
future  guidance;  yet  they  would  be  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing it,  or  of  ever  becoming  holy  ; — conf*equeiitlj, 
incajiable  of  ever  seeing  Him  as  He  is,  or  of  dwelling 
with  Him  in  glory,  unless  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  ihetn 
as  the  Spirit  of  sanctification.  But,  as  we  have  before 
shewed,  that  the  existence  of  a  Mediator  results 
from  the  attributes  of  God,  and  is,  therefore,  as 
necessary  as  the  existence  of  God  Himself;  so  we 
now  see,  that  His  spiritual  influences  upon  us  also 
result  from  the  attributes  of  God  :  and  the  existence 
of  those  spiritual  influences  is  proved,  like  any  other 
fact,  by  the  continual  experience  and  testimony  of 
unexceptionable  witnesses.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, any  force  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  these 
objections  which  some  make,  to  the  existence  of  a 
Mediator,  and  His  spiritual  influences,  their  actual 
existence  may  be  demonstrated  ;  because,  consistently 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  they  ought  to  be  exactly 
HUch  as,  by  Revelation,  tliey  are  represented  to  be. 

Such  objections,  therefore,  founded  on  Imman  ig- 
norance, vanish  away  ;  and  this  ought  to  leach  crea- 
tures, who,  by  their  nalure,  are  fallible  and  ignorant, 
the  great  peril  of  their  daring  to  otVer  ol»jeelions  to 
that  which  is  cleai'ly  revealed,  and  aittlwnticalcd  by 
God  Himself.  Their  only  rational  coin-se  is  to  sift 
the  pretensions  of  Revelation,  and  inquire  whether 
it  be  fairly  entitled  to  that  credit  which  it  claims, 
according  to  those  rules  of  evidence,  and  maxims  of 
right  reason,  which  they  would  think  themselves 
morally  bound  to  obey,  in  every  other  sort  of  in- 
quiry. This  a  good  man  ought  to  do  ;  and  this  the 
Scriptures  bid  us  do:  and  wljoever  examines  them 
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by  tliese  rules,  will  find  them  clearly  demonstfate<J 
to  be  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Objecloi-s,  there- 
fore, should  waive  their  ohjeclloui*,  until  lliey  have 
conducted  this  inquiry  fairly  and  failltfully.  They 
should  examine  the  Scriptures  by  the  same  rules 
which  they  would  think  themselves  entitled  to  lay 
claim  to,  if  the  title-deeds  to  their  own  estates  were 
under  the  scrutiny  of  a  court  of  justice. 

If  Scripture  can  be  thug  authenticated,  how  ridi- 
culous and  how  profane  are  olijections  to  those 
otherwise  undiscoverable  things,  whose  existence  it 
brings  to  our  knowledge  1  How  much  more  so, 
when  the  existence  of  those  very  things  can,  by  their 
effects,  be  shewn  as  an  undeniable  fact  !  For  all  ob- 
jection to  the  person  of  the  Mediatorial  Being,  and 
to  the  general  scheme  of  His  religion,  is  destroyed 
by  ih IS  fact, — that  Christ  has,  in  every  age  of  the 
churcli,  according  to  His  ]nomise,  been  with  His 
real  followers,  whatever  may  have  been  their  station 
ill  life,  or  vtbalever  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians they  may  have  belonged  to  ;  and  has  dwelt  in 
and  among  them,  as  a  Sjiirit  of  sanctificalion  and 
power;  imparling  to  them  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  unspeakable, — such  as  they  could  derive  from  no 
other  imaginable  source, — such  as  the  world  could 
neither  give  nor  lake  a«ay.  And  He  is  so  at  this 
day,  by  the  clear  experience  of  thousands  and  lens 
of  tliousands,  of  all  names  and  denominations,  wiio 
can  stand  fnrlh  as  His  witnesses^  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  the  vessels  of  His  mercy  and  power, 
and  giving  such  proofs  that  they  are  so,  as  no  man 
in  his  senses  can  controvert,  if  he  candidly  examine 
them.  The  irreligious  and  immoral  lives  of  Iht 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  who  are  realh 
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no   more    than    baptized    lieathens,  deduct   nothing' 
from  the  force  of  this  practical  proof. 

But,  if  these  objectioits  were  of  any  force,  they 
would  apply  as  strongly  against  what  is  called  na- 
tural religfion,  as  against  Christianity, — and  therefore 
can  prove  nothinjLj^;  because  all  but  an  atheist  must 
admit,  that  they  prove  too  much  to  be  founded  in 
truth.  Notwithslandiuff,  therefore,  all  such  diffi- 
culties and  objections,  it  appears,  that  God  is  mani- 
fested in  and  through  a  Alediator  ;  and,  if  so,  there 
is,  as  to  us,  no  ssuch  Being  as  what  is  commonly 
called  the  God  of  Nature  ;  nor  can  God  he  contem- 
plated or  worshipped,  as  existing  in  any  other  mode 
than  that' under  which  He  has,  in  His  Revelation, 
declared,  that  He  does  exist.  Any  other  God,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Revealed  God,  and  commonly 
so  distinguished,  in  the  deislical  scheme,  is  but  an 
imaginary  God  ;  and  all  they,  who,  luiving  an  op- 
portunity of  enjo}ing  the  light  of  Revelation,  deny 
the  Revealetl  God,  and  persist  in  worshipping  such 
imaginary  God,  do,  in  fact,  place  themselves  in  the 
8late  of  atheism.  For,  if  no  one  can  come  to  the 
Father,  but  through  the  Son,  they,  by  rejecting  God 
as  so  revealed,  live  altogether  without  a  (iod  in  the 
world.  St,  John,  therefore,  teaching  us,  that  "  this 
is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  adds  a  caution 
ag-dinst  this  very  thing:  "  Little  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols." 

As  atheism  cuts  a  man  off  from*all  access  to  God, 
and,  consequently,  from  all  love  and  all  obedience; 
and  as  the  universe,  if  it  were  atheistical,  would 
cease  from  all  moral  connexion  with  its  Creator;  so 
€fevtm,  being  an  humble  degree  of  the  same  spirit, 
produces  the  same  effects.     '*  He  that  believclh  not 
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the  Son  hath  not  hfc,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him." 

Practical  unbelief,  the  same  spirit,  in  a  deforce  still 
inferior,  is  followed  by  tlie  same  miserable  conse- 
quences. A  mere  speculative  belief  leaves  the  heart 
and  the  life  as  it  found  them  ;  opposed  to  God,  and 
still  tlie  object  of  His  indignation.  The  mere  spe- 
culative believer,  therefore,  although  advanced  a 
step  beyond  the  deist,  and  two  beyond  the  atheist,  is 
still  not  in  a  state  of  acceptance  or  pardon  ;  but  is 
"  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." 
We  can  no  more  form  a  perfect  notion  of  God* 
otherwise  than  as  the  Lord  God,  Jehovah-God,  who 
was,  in  fulness  of  time,  manifested  in  the  flesh  and 
justified  by  the  Spirit,  than  we  can  form  a  perfect 
notion  of  man,  by  considerini^^  either  his  soul  or  his 
body,  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  disobedience  and  fall  of  man  was  known  to 
God  from  eternity;  and  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  the  mjsteries  of  redeeming  grace,  were  coeval 
with  the  mysteries  of  creation.  Therefore,  the 
Scripture  says,  that  "  all  men  may  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  was  hidden  from 
eternity,  by  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ;  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  might  now 
be  made  known  by  the  church,  to  the  principalities, 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  according  to  the  eter- 
nal purpose,  which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  by  whom  we  liave  boldness  and  access  with 
confidence,  through  faith  in  Him."  Therefore, 
God  was  "  from  the  beginning,  before  all  worlds," 
manifested  through  the  redeeming  Son  ;  whose  Spirit^ 
as  it  moved  and  infiuencetl  all  things,  so  it  called 
them  all  into  existence. 
This  is  analogous  to  that  regular  gradation  and 
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chain  of  Being,  which  is  observahle  Ihronpfhoiil  lilie 
universe;  for,  as  each  link  below  is  connected  with 
that  wliich  is  above,  in  a  manner  full  of  mvsterv  and 
wonder;  so,  under  the  Mediatorial  Scheme,  •' all 
things  are  ours,  whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  ours, 
and  we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."  It  is 
also  analogous  to  that  scheme  of  operation,  by  meanjt 
and  instrumentalitif,  which  exists  in  every  thing, 
throughout  the  universe.  God  seems  always  to  act 
upon  a  mediatorial  plan.  Ho  never  docs  act  imroecU- 
ately  ;  but  always  by  some  means  or  instrumentalily 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  even  in  those  cases  which 
are  miraculous,  and  out  of  the  ordinary,  seltled,  and 
stated  course  of  nature.  'I'his  being  so  in  every 
thing  else,  amounts  to  an  argument  why  it  should  be 
so  in  this  also.  It  affords  a  rea<«<>nal>le  conclitsion, 
that,  as  God  now  carries  on  all  His  apparent  works 
by  mediation, — ^nay,  even  in  the  moral  a»  well  as  llie 
physical  world  ;  so  He  carried  on  His  great  woi-ks  of 
creation  and  redemption  on  the  same  plan  : — tlmt  is, 
through  the  Medialorial  Spirit, — ihe  Son  ;  who  is 
the  great,  all-powerful  mean,  by  and  in  whom  all 
other  means  have  I  heir  efficacy. 

This  Me«liatorial  Scheme  is  also  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  iu)tions  which  we  are  obliged  to  form  of 
the  nature  of  God.  He  is  a  pine  Spirit;  therefore, 
so  infinitely  exalted  above  all  created  beings,  that 
He  must  be,  by  His  niitnre,  alisolutely  inaccessible 
and  unknown  to  them.  Perhaps,  even  the  highest 
conceivable  creature  could  not  approach  Him,  nor 
entertain  any  knowledge  of  Him  whatever,  any  more 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  bad  He  not  been  mani- 
fested to  them  and  to  us,  through  the  Mediatorial 
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]Kirlake8  of  llie  Divine  iialiire,  He  is,  in  Uial  respect, 
♦^cjnally  inaccessible; — Imt  lie  is  a  complex  Being, 
mIiosc  nature  it  is,  to  be  the  express  image  of  the 
iiivi!«ib1e  God,  and  to  be  united  not  only  with  God, 
but  with  Ills  crealtu'es.  There  would  be  a  chasm  in 
the  chain  of  existence,  were  it  not  for  the  uniting 
Son ;  who,  huvini^  made  all  things,  as  the  work  of 
His  hands,  and  brnught  them  back,  after  they  had 
strayed  from  the  patli  of  rectitude, — can  give  them 
access,  and  present  them  to  the  Father,  tlirough  His 
own  Spirit  dwelling  in  them. 

And,  surely,  the  proposition,  that  God  made  all 
things  through  the  instriimentidity  of  a  righteoiiB, 
mediatoi'ial  Being,  who  unites  His  creatures  with 
God  ; — who  suffered  in  their  stead,  when  they  bad 
deviated  from  His  laws ; — and  who  prepares  them 
ag-ain  for  fieaven,  after  they  have  sunk  ihemselves 
into  sin,  misery,  and  helplessness, — is  such  as  Reason 
need  not  be  shocked  at.  It  is  just  as  reasonable,  that 
God  should  make  the  worlds  by  such  a  Beings — by 
Him  whom  He  appointed  Heir  of  all  things,  and 
Jn<lgp  of  r[niok  and  dead,- — by  Him  whom  He  ap- 
pointed to  re<leem  it,  renew  it,  and  sanctify  it, — as 
that  He  should  make  them  in  any  other  manner. 
This  being  conformable  to  every  thing  that  we.  see 
around  us,  and  coinciding  with  the  notion  which  we 
are  obliged  to  entertain,  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  of  the  nature  both  of  God  and  of  a  Mediatorial 
Being,  we  can  believe  in  it,  not  only  as  reasonable 
and  probable,  but  as  proved  to  an  absolute  cerluinty. 

The  only  mystery  in  the  whole  scheme  is,  that 
so  high  and  exalted  a  Being  as  the  First  and  the 
Last,  the  Begijining,  Source,  and  End  of  the  creation 
of  Gotl  ;  who  "lias  life  in  Himself,  even  aif  the  Fj^. 
ther  has  life  in   Himsclt,"  should  conde«cen(L  uot 
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only  to  take  any  notice  at  all  of  such  creatures  as 
we  are,  but  should  submit  to  empty  Himself  of  glory, 
and  take  our  nature,  in  '*  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
suffer  in  our  stead.*'  This  is  that  mystery  of  love 
Divine,  which  angels  in  vain  attempt  to  fathom  ;— ■ 
and,  surely,  we  are  not  the  fit  persons  to  cavil  at,  or 
complain  of  it.     Rather  let  us  say,  with  the  poet, 

"  Now  I  have  found  the  ground,  wherein 
Sure  my  soul's  anchor  may  remain. 

The  woatids  of  Jesns,  for  my  sin. 
Before  the  world's  foundation  slain ; 

Whose  mercies  shall  unshaken  stay. 

When  heaven  and  earth  are  fled  away. 

By  faith,  I  plunge  me  in  this  sea ; 

Here  is  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  rest ; 
Hither,  when  hell  assails,  1  flee  ; 

I  look  into  my  Saviour's  breast : 
Away,  sad  doubt,  and  anxious  fear  ! 
Mercy  ip  «U  that's  wiitten  there. 

Fix'd  on  tltis  ground  will  I  remain. 
Though  wy  heiu-t  fiul,  and  flesh  decfiy ; 

This  anchor  shall  my  soul  sustain. 
When  earth's  foundations  melt  away  : 

Money's  fuU  power  I  thfin  ah^  prp^e* 

Lov'd  with  an  everlasting  love." 
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Jxow  melancholy,  llien,  is  the  situation  of  those 
who  reject  the  blessings  of  the  mediatorial  covenant ! 
They  affect  to  call  themselves  Deists.    The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  iirst  assumed  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France 
and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition 
to  the  Christian  Revelation  by  a  more  honourable 
name  than  that  of  atheists.     Viret,  a  divine  of  great 
eminence  among   the   first   Reformers,    is    said    by 
Bayle,  to  be  the  first  author  who  mentions  them.    He 
tells  us,  that  they  professed  to  believe  in  a  God  ;  but 
considered  the  gospel  as  a  fable,  and,  iu  fact,  laughed 
at  all  religion  ;  though   they  conformed  externally, 
when  there  were  motives  which  induced  them  to  it. 
Some  of  them  professed  to  believe,  and  others    to 
disbelieve,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  God.    But  Deism,  as  one  of  its  writers 
confesses,  is  seldom  stationary  : — it  gradually   leads 
to  atheism.    For,  as  Deism  is  but  what  he  calls  "  the 
first  step  of  reason  out  of  superstition  ;"  so  no  per- 
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m  remains  a  Deist,  except  thronyli  waul  of  re- 
iectioii,  or  Ihrougli  litnidil}-,  pasi^iuii,  or  ul>i>litiacy. 

Notwitlistaiuling,  Uierefore,  that  lliey  affect  to 
call  themselves  by  a  name  which  signifies  the  wor- 
shippers of  God,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  they  despe- 
rately cut  themselves  off  from  Him,  by  renouncing 
that  i3eing  through  whom  alone  they  can  have  ac- 
cess to  God  ;  thereby  placing  lliemselves  in  tite  same 
condition  as  atheists.  They  are  generally  distin- 
guished, by  denying  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  an 
immaterial,  living  principle;  and  by  having  no  hope 
or  desire  of  immortality.  And,  if  a  Deist  be  consistent 
tvilh  his  own  {principles,  this  must  he  his  profession  ; 
for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  heaven,  nor  any  rea- 
sonable ground  to  look  for  a  state  of  eternal  blessed- 
ness, except  on  the  principles  of  the  mediatorial 
scheme.  Deists  generally  profess  to  love  God  ;  hut, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  them  ever  proved  practically  that 
he  loved  Him,  by  making  Him  really  the  end,  the 
aim,  and  the  object,  of  his  every  action. 

A  deficiency  in  true  moral  rectitude  seems  lo  he 
the  real  cause  of  their  disbelief.  They,  in  fact,  do  not 
love  God,  except  in  word  and  profession.  They  do 
not  wish  Him  to  dwell  in  them,  and  with  them.  His 
presence  would  be  thought  irksome,  gloomy,  and 
restrictive.  The  applause  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
the  praise,  not  of  God,  hut  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
is  their  ultimate  object.  A  pious  or  a  holy  Deist 
£«unds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Who  has  ever 
heard  or  read  of  one^  Who  expects  one,  or  believes 
that  such  can  exist  t  Their  principles  are  generally 
opponent  to  holiness  and  piety.  They  rather  de- 
spise it,  as  degrading,  and  below  the  digiuly  of  a  man 
of  reason.  Such  is  their  loveuf  (iod,  if  tried  by  the 
true  test  of  its  practical  results.     They  either  hate. 
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or  are  a^Iiained   U>  uoraliip   Hiin;  Hiid,  in  all  theii 
actions,  live  without  lliiii,  aii«l  alkrfntni  Him.     'Iher" 
''do,  indeed,  profess  to  be  moral ;   and  man)  of  them 
have  been  bighlj  so,  in  their  ordiMarv  connexions 
and  cnncerns  of  life.     Unt  mere  morality^  dit<nuited 
•  from  piety  an<l   the  love  of  God,  is  a  very  low  and 
'■defective  principle;  viewing  only  tiie  objects  of  thil 
life  ;  seeking  only  the  praise  of  men  ;  placing  its  good 
and  its  consolation  in  perishing  toys  ;  and  rejecting 
the  itJffred   privileg^es  of  eternity.      Yet,  generally 
speakini;,  the  Deist's  practice  proves  his  morality  t< 
be  very  imperfect. 

Whoever  ails  consutently  with  the  principles  of 
heathen  honesty,  and  the  dictates  of  %vhat  is  called 
nalnral  religion,  will  feel  impelled  by  duties,  which 
the  modern  Deist  habilnally  neglects,  and  restrained 
from  sins,  which  he  continually  practises  without  a 
blush.  Morality  implies  a  great  deal ;  an<l,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  excellent ;  being  perfective  of  the  human 
character,  when  united  with  religion.  But  the  Deist 
continually  separates  them;  because  his  mind  is 
averse  from  piety.  His  morality,  therefore,  is  mise- 
rably defective ;  being  unsupported  by  that  which 
alone  can  exalt  it,  or  give  it  the  imperative  sanction 
of  law.  Purity  and  holiness  form  no  part  of  hit 
system.  Crimes  he  refrains  from,  because  they  are' 
disgraceful  ; — but  sins  he  considers  as  a  term  in- 
[ vented  only  by  bigots.  Caprice  and  self-interesl 
iivi!I,  therefore,  be  always  able  to  turn  him  from  Ihe 
I Btraight  path  of  rectitude;  while  all  the  retired,  si- 
lent, unostentatious  virtues,  or  rather  graces,  as  they 
[ought  to  be  called,  will  Ije  despised  by  him  ;  because 
not  recommended  by  that  vanity  and  love  of  applause, 
by  wliich  his  mind  is  at  once  contaminated,  »<>•(  it 
,pell.ed  to  action. 
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III  fa<t,  neither  ihe  speculative  nor  the  pruclicul 
knowledge  of  (jod  has  ever  flourished,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  except  where  the  li^;l*l  <*f  Itevelation 
}ias  cast  its  i>eams.  All  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 
that  light,  though  they  were  men  of  the  highest 
attainments  in  learning  and  intellectual  endowments, 
have  wallowed  in  all  the  tilth  of  pol)lhei»m,  alheiiini, 
and  ahominationa  of  every  kiuii.  J'he  ultrihntcs  of, 
the  gods  they  worshipped  being  rage,  revenge,  and 
lust,  their  own  actions  could  not  he  very  pure.  Of 
the  One  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  neither 
their  reason,  their  learning,  nor  their  philosophy, 
could  teach  them  any  thing.  (J{>on  this  suhject,  and 
the  spiritual  things  of  elerjiily,  they  were  in  the 
profoundest  darkness  ;  because  such  are  only  spirit- 
ually discernible ;  and  they  were  not  possessed  of 
spiritual  senses. 

Though  many  a  beautiful  thought  is  scattered  up 
aud  down  in  the  writings  of  the  best  of  their  philo- 
sophers; yet  tliey  were  sucli  as  had  searched  for  truth 
in  those  records  in  which  alone  truth  was  to  he 
found,  or  among  those  people  who  were  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  their  contents.  The  Deists  of 
the  present  day,  though  they  have  loo  long  seen  the 
gospel  light,  to  profess  belief  in  the  absurdities  of 
heathen  worehip,  yet  attribute  to  the  dark  s>stem 
which  they  profess,  those  discoveries  which  are  made 
to  us,  aliout  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Godhead; 
and  thus  unfairly  deck  it  out  with  tiuths  and  beau- 
ties not  its  own.  "  JSIirantur  novos  fruvtus^  et  mm 
sua  poma."  They,  therefore,  profess  great  reverence 
for  God  ;  but  it  is  a  god  of  the  imagination  :  and 
their  reverence  consists  only  in  profession,  while 
their  actions  deny  Him.  In  fact,  they  avowedly 
deny  Ihe  only  true  God,  by  denying  God  in  the  wa\ 


fiiiicB,  aanal  if  rr,  vith  all  ils  imperfeclioDS.,  and 
aN  ite  fnmtmtm  to  evil.  Tbey  wish  not  to  regain 
tbe  loM  ii^g  of  God.  Tbe>  bate  and  abhor  the 
very  thoQglil  of  it ; — and,  therefore,  they  hate  that 
STSIeiB  of  religion  which  requires  us  to  be  restored 
to  tkat  unge,  and  vrfaich,  if  embraced  io  ils  efficacy, 
wiB  asBoredlT  restore  it  to  us.  Tbey  ciiooee  to  come, 
in  aelf^^nfidenoe  and  sieif-justification,  before  their 
Maker, — of  whose  holiness,  or  of  their  own  inward 
and  outward  impurity,  tbey  have  no  concepUoo. 
Therefore,  though  they  acknowledge  a  Creator,  tbey 
deny  ttieir  own  sinfuloeas,  or  need  of  pardon,  and 
reject  the  offered  means  of  it ;  withholding,  like  Cain, 
thai  sacrifice  which  is  due  to  Him  as  a  |»rdoning 
God,  and  which  has  been  accomplished  by  a  Medi- 
ator, who  alone  is  able  to  purchase  their  pardon,  or 
work  out  their  sauctification.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
that  their  Reason  takes  alarm  at  any  real  incongruity 
in  the  doctrine  or  8}^tem  of  Revelation  :  for  their 
own  system  is  altc^tber  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
and  full  of  siippoei lions  inconsistent  wilh  the  atlri- 
hutes  of  the  Holy  One.  But  their  hearts  bate  to  be 
reformed,  according  to  the  standard  of  God's  right, 
eousness :  and  thence,  every  thing  in  Revelation  n 
received  by  them  wilh  a  prejudiced  and  predeter- 
mineil  mind. 

The  Israelites,  drawing  their  religion  from  a  divine 
Revelation,  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.« 
The  people  of  every  other  nation,  being  "  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenant  of  promise,"  were  "  without  God  in  the 
world."     They  talked  and  wrote  of  God ;  but  the 
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being  they  served,  was  another  in  His  place,  falsely 
called  by  His  name.  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  therefore 
confesses,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  there  is  no  Got! 
in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israel.'*  So  inspiration  says, 
**  All  the  gods  of  the  heathens  are  idols  and  vani- 
ties." As  were  the  Jews,  so  are  Christians  under 
the  gospel :  they  believe  in  one  God,  Jehovah,  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit,  manifested  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  Himself.  But  a  notion  prevails, 
that  all  who  worship  any  god,  worship  the  same 
God.  On  this  plan  is  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  com- 
posed ;  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  Jove 
or  Jupiter,  and  the  Father  of  all,  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Yet,  when  the  priest  of  Jupiter  came  out  to  offer 
sacrifice,  the  apostle  said,  *'  Turn  from  these  vanities 
unto  the  living  God."  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore, 
that  Jehovah,  the  Lord  God^  will  never  place  Him- 
self on  a  level  with  Baal,  or  Jupiter,  or  any  other 
idol  of  the  imagination,  which  a  Deist,  especially 
the  Deists  of  a  Christian  land,  may  think  proper  to 
raise  up  to  themselves.  Denying  God,  as  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  they  are  altogether  "  without  God." 
So  the  Jews,  by  denying  their  God  to  have  been 
"  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  as  effectually  depart  from 
the  true  God,  as  their  forefathers,  who  worshipped 
the  golden  calf,  and  called  it  a  "  feast  to  the  Lord.*' 
The  Mohammedans  abhor  idols,  and  accuse  Chris- 
tians of  worshipping  three  Gods;  yet  they  deny  the 
one  God,  as  manifested.  Scripture,  however,  says, 
"  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father;  "  and  "  whosoever  transgresselh  and  ahideth 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God."  This 
condemns  Socinians  and  Arians,  as  much  as  it  doth 
Mohammedans ;  especially  as  the  former  have,  in 
their  Public  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  of  Morocco, 
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ill  tbe  time  of  Charles  II,  which  is  preserved  in 
Leslie's  works,  declared,  that  they  prefer  Moham- 
medaoism  to  tbe  Christianity  of  the  church  of 
England. 

All  that  can  be  known  of  tbe  true  God,  is  to 
be  known  from  that  Revelation  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  make  of  Himself.  Therdbre,  **  natural 
religion,*'  being  drawn  from  nnivre,  is  the  gospel 
of  tbe  natural  man,  unsanctified  by  Divine  grace, 
and  uninstructed  by  any  light  from  above.  Who- 
ever assumes  that  his  own  preconceptions  of  the 
nature  of  €k>d  are  first  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  brings  them  as  the  test  of  Revelation, 
instead  of  receiving,  as  be  ought  to  do,  his  know- 
ledge from  theuce,  cannot  but  deny  Revelation,  and 
remain  for  ever  invincible  to  all  evidence;  because 
his  natural  religion  is  contrary  to  it ;  and  thej 
cannot  both  be  true.  So,  in  every  case,  if  a  fobe 
principle  get  possession  of  the  heart,  by  ministering 
to  tbe  passions,  no  truth  will  be  suffered  to  enter. 
The  whole  gospel,  though  the  "  savour  of  life," 
becomes  to  them  a  "  savour  of  death  ;**  and  tbe 
pillar,  which  is  a  light  to  Israel,  becomes  to  them 
fi  cloud  of  darkness. 


N 
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JJBFORE  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is 
necessar}'  to  observe,  llmt,  as  the  Scriptures  keep 
up  ju  the  world,  a  knowledge  and  remembrance  of 
that  good  and  gracious  Being  by  whose  immediate 
agency  all  things  were  created, — the  Mediator,  the 
Holy  One,  the  Rock  of  our  existence,  tlie  Friend 
of  our  souls,  and  the  Source  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
righteous;  so  they  caution  us  against  an  apostate 
creature, — the  Evil  One,  who,  though  created  in  the 
highest  angelic  excellence,  the  first-born  of  llie  sons 
of  light,  yet,  with  olhers  of  llie  same  order,  fell, 
through  pride,  self-will,  or,  perliaps,  envy  at  the 
predestined  exaltation  of  I  he  human  race.  Though 
the  cause  not  being  revealed,  the  origination  of  their 
malignity  may  he  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  fathom. 
He,  however,  became  the  temjjter  to  all  that  is  evil, — 
the  enemy  of  our  virtue  and  our  hapfuness. 

Of  the  fall  of  ihette  angels,  the  aiicienls  had  a 
Iradiliotiary  knowledge;  as  is  manife^jt  front  their 
account  of   the  Titans  and  giants   fighting  against 
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Jii|>iler,  and  cast  by  him  iulo  liell ;  or,  a»  appears 
by  some  verses  of  Empedocles,  cited  by  PI u larch, 
where  he  mentions  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who,  for 
their  rebellion,  were  cast  from  the  summit  of  heaven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss,  to  be  punished 
as  they  deserved. 

It  seems,  tliat  "  the  tree  of  life,"  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  was  a  type  or  men)ento 
of  the  Holy  Being,  the  Friend  and  Support  of  maa ; 
while  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
the  lest  of  obedience,  was  a  perpetual  standing  cau- 
tion, typical  of  the  Evil  One,  who  was  man's  spi- 
ritual enemy.  The  first  led  him  to  depend  only  on 
his  Mediator,  "  the  Lord,"  for  support  in  righte- 
ousness. The  latter  taught  him  to  beware  of  "  the 
Evil  One,"  who  would  tempt  him  to  disobedience, 
if  he  could.  Such  a  visible  memento  was  adapted 
to  their  situation,  and  is  analogous  to  all  the  primi- 
tive modes  of  instruction,  by  type  or  sensible  repre- 
sentation, of  which  the  instances  in  Scripture  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  remarkable. 

The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  tells  us,  that  the 
Evil  One,  the  Tempter,  the  Serpent,  deceived  the 
first  woman  by  false  suggestions  and  delusive  rea- 
sonings, and,  through  her,  enticed  the  man  also  to 
his  ruin.  Thus,  the  first  happy  pair  listened  to 
the  father  of  lies,  — turned  rebels  against  their 
beneficent  God, —  gave  way  to  all  wicked  tempenii, 
imaginations,  and  appetites, — and,  therefore,  foun<l 
themselves  uidced ;  stripped  and  destitute  of  that 
glorious  image  and  likeness  of  God  in  which  they 
were  created  ;  stripped  of  His  moral  image, — righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness ;  and  probably  strtppetl 
of  some  glorious  bodily  excellence  adapted  to  their 
then  exalted  condition,  and  degraded  to  our  preseul 
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corriiplible  ami  jjerishing  form.      Some  lliink  lliey 

^we^e  stripped  of  some  glorious  bo<ly,  like  lo  thai  in 
which  their  condescending  Meilialor  met  and  con- 
vei-sed  with  them. 
^  It  is  said,  according  to  the  translation,  that  '*  the 
lerpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  l>east  of  the  field, 
and  said  unto  the  woman,"  &c.;  from  whence  it  has 
been  generally  thought,  tliat  the  Evil  One  made  use 
of  the  form  of  a  serpent.  But  this  notion  seems 
unauthorised  by  Scripture.  Tlie  word  "serpent" 
f  appears  rather  to  be  the  common  name  of  the  Evil 
One,  who  is,  in  other  places,  called  Serpent,  and 
Dragon,  without  any  allusion  lo  bodily  form;  and, 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  evil  spirits  are  called 
H  '•  serpents  and  scorpions,"  to  describe  their  deceitful, 
alluring,  and  destructive  qualities.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  passage,  properly  translated,  should  be,  "The 
tempter  was  more  subtil  than  any  other  creature;'* 

I  and  there  are  passages  in  the  Prophecies,  where  the 
'*  beasts  of  the  field,"  under  different  denominations, 
are  spoken  of,  evidently  to  denote  the  fallen  spirits, 
or  those  who  are  influenced  by  them  ;  and,  perhaps, 

I  it  may  mean,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  those  fallen 
spirits,  in  cunning  and  wickedness.  If  so,  the  word 
"  serpent"  may  be  descri|)tive  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Evil  One,  as  man's  enemy,  just  as  all  his  other  names 
are, — such  as  Dragon,  Satan,  Apollyon,  or  the  Devil ; 
signifying  the  Enticer,  the  Accuser,  the  Deceiver,  or 
the  Destroyer, 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  tlie  form  assumed  by  the 
tempter,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  traditions 
of  most  ancient  nations ;  particularly  the  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Scythians  ; — and 
that  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were  worshipjied  by 
the  Egyptians,  Pht^nicians,  and  Greeks,  as  symholM 
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of  the  good  demon,  or  l\pes  of  tlie  evil  principle, 
Bill,  if  the  fart  were,  that,  from  the  eai'lia»t  anticjuily, 
the  Evil  l^riiiciple  wan,  from  his  evil  «|iia)itie8,  deuo- 
minuleil  ifie  Serj)eiit,  it  would  very  «i»ily  follow .  that 
pagans  would,  in  iheii'  imitations  of  the  truth,  use 
a  serfteut  to  desi«j-nafe  that  beiii}^. 

If  the  wonls  of  his  punishment  shouJd  be  objected, 
— "  Oil  lliy  btlly  shalt  thdu  go,  and  dust  shall  thou 
eat," — it  is  to  be  answered,  that  tiieee  may  be  only 
an  a<laplation  of  lau^iiaj;;^e  to  the  original  idea  of 
serpent,  to  give  n»  some  idea  of  tlie  pnnisbment, 
without  mwniiiijr  to  imply,  that  these  very  words 
were  used   by  the  Almighty.     So  our  Lord  adapl^t 

language,  when  He   Srt\9,    •«  2u   n   lltrpoc,  >tai   tn   rawij  n» 

irerpa-  Tftou  uH  PelTT,  (wliich  fii^ui^es  a  atone  or 
pifce  of  rock  J  and  ufwn  this  rock  I  will  build  mjr 
church."  But  the  words'  of  the  punisimient  create 
no  real  difficulty.  They  are  only  figunUive  expres- 
sions, denoting  great  degradation  and  punisbmeiit ; 
which  is  all  the  knowlevlye,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  in  the  case.  So,  in  Psalm  xliv, 
25,  "  Our  soul  is  bowed  down  lo  the  difst ;  our  belly 
cleaveth  unto  the  earth  ;"  and  in  IVlicah  vii,  17, 
"The  nations  shall  lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent; 
they  shall  move  out  of  tlieir  holes  like  worms  of  the 
earth  ;  they  shall  be  afraid  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;" — 
they  seem  to  imply  condemnation  lo  misery,— con- 
demnation to  that  "  torment  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  ;"  and  prep:ire<l,  perhaps,  lieranse  of 
this  very  act  of  wicketlness  and  harticned  impeui- 
lency,  whereby  they  malignantly  introduced  sin,  mi- 
sery, and  death,  into  the  li<ily  creation  of  God. 

This  being,  "  the  Evil  One,"  oiro,»,p<)c,  is  he,  whose 
works  Christ,  "  the  Holy  One,"  came  into  the  world 
to   destroy  :   therefore  he  is  conlinualh  »pok€n   of. 
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throughout  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  New  TesUment. 
But  this  is  mucli  concealed  from  ordinary  observa- 
tion, by  means  of  the  common  translation,  which  uses 
the  word  "evil/'  instead  of"  the  Evil  One."  Thus 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  stands  in  the  orig^inal,  is  not 
"  deliver  from  evil,"  but  "  deliver  us  from  the  Evil 
One/'  For  he  is  described  as  being^,  by  God's  per- 
mission, for  a  time,  and  for  wise  and  gracious  pur- 
poses, no  less  than  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,— the  god  of  this  world, — who  worketh  power- 
fully in  the  children  of  disobedience;"  who  "goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  or  ensnare,  or 
torment ;  and  who  "rages  furiously,  because  bis  time 
is  short."  However,  it  declares  the  day,  when,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  One,  he  shall  be  cast  into  the 
place,  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels  ;  where  hope 
never  coraelh  ;  and  where  they,  and  all  those  who 
work  wickedness,  and  finally  reject  the  terms  of 
gospel  mercy,  shall  be  tormented  for  ever. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  general  view  of  the 
plain,  literal  account  of  Scripture,  without  daring  to 
resolve  it,  as  some  have  done,  into  allegory,  apologue, 
or  moral  fable.  For  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  stands  upon  it ;  and,  if  we  had  only 
a  figurative  fail,  we  should  have  only  a  figurative 
redemption.  But  even  Lord  Bolingbroke  rejected 
this,  and  said,  "  It  cannot  be  admitted  by  Christians; 
for,  if  it  was,  what  would  l»ecome  of  that  famous 
text,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head,  whereon  the  doctrine  of  our  redemp- 
tion is  founded  f" 

Though  the  whole  transaction  of  the  fall  has  been 
attempted  to  be  resolved  into  an  allegory;  and  that 
part  of  it  which  sa'k'S,  "  I  will  p\it  enmity  between 
Ihee  and  the  woman,  and  between  her  seed  and  thy 
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seed  ;  il  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  lliou  shall  bruise 
his  heel,"  h;is  been  considered  as  a  mere  statement 
of  a  fact  in  natural  history  ;  yet,  in  truth>  it  is,  as 
Mr.  \^  albon  remarks,  a  prediction,  which  none  could 
have  uttered,  but  He,  whose  eye  looks  through  the 
depth  of  future  a^es,  and  knows  the  results,  as  well 
as  the  beginningfs,  of  all  things.  Innumerable  re- 
ferences and  allusions,  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  determine  its  meaning.  "  The  Serpent," 
and  "  the  Seed  of  the  woman,*'  are  the  representa- 
tives of  two  invisible  and  mighty  powers, — the  one 
good,  and  the  other  evil, — the  one  divine,  though 
incarnate  of  the  woman,  the  other  diabolic, — betwixt 
whom  an  enmity  was  placed,  which  was  to  express 
itself,  in  a  long  and  fearful  struggle;  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  sustain  a 
temporai'y  wound  and  suffering;  but  which  should 
issue  in  the  bruising  of  the  head,  the  inflicting  of 
fatal  blow  upon  the  power  of  His  adversary. 

"The scene  of  this  contest,"  says  Mr.Watson,  "  w 
to  be  our  globe ;  and,  generally,  the  visible  agents 
of  it,  men,  under  their  respective  leaders, — the  Ser- 
pent on  the  one  side,  and  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
on  the  other, — practising,  and  advocating,  and  en- 
deavouring to  render  dominant,  truth  or  error,  vir- 
tue or  vice,  obedience  lo  God,  or  rebellion  against 
His  autborily.  We  ask,  then,"  says  he,  •'fliw  such  a 
contest  of  principles  and  powers  taken  place  in  the 
world,  or  not?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  atfinn- 
ative  ;  for  every  age  bears  witness  to  il.  We  see  i I 
commencing  in  Cain  and  Abel ; — in  the  resistance 
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down  to  llie  coming  of  our  Lord.  We  see  Ihe  in- 
carnate Redeemer  first  suffering,  and  at  length  dying. 
Then  was  "the  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness:" — 
then  was  His  heel  bruised.  But  He  died  only  to 
revive  again, —  more  visibly  and  powerfully  to  esta- 
blish His  kingdom,  :tnd  cummence  His  i^ptriUial 
conquests. 

**  In  every  direction,  the  regions  where  Satan 
"had  his  seat,"  were  penetrated  by  the  light  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ;  and  every  where  the  most  tre- 
mendous persecutions  were  exerted  against  its  un- 
armed preachei-s  and  converts.  But  the  gates  of 
hell  prevailed  not.  Satan  fell  as  lightning  from 
heaven, — from  the  thrones,  temples,  jndgment-seals, 
and  schools,  of  the  ancient  civilized  world.  Christ 
was  adored  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  in  many  of  the  countries  beyond  it. 
But,  under  other  forms,  llie  enemy  revived,  and  the 
contest  was  renewed  ;  and  in  every  age  it  lias  been 
Tnaintaine<l.  The  principU^  of  pure  evangelical  truth 
were  never  extinguished.  The  children  of  the  king- 
«lom  were  "  minishetl  and  brought  low,"  only  to 
render  the  renewal  of  the  assiiult,  by  unex|>ecled 
agents,  singularly  raised  up,  more  eminently  marked 
of  God. 

"  We  need  not  run  over  even  the  heads  «»f  church 
history.  \>  hat  is  the  present  state  of  things  f  The 
contest  still  continues;  but  with  increasing  zeal  on 
the  part  of  Christians,  who  are  carrying  on  offensive 
operations  against  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  long- 
iindistnri)ed  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  placing  there  the 
principles  of  Irnlh, — commencing  war  upon  itlolatry 
and  superstition, — and  establishing  the  institutions 
of  the  Christian  church,  with  a  success  which  war- 
rants the  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
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ihe  liead  of  ll>e  Strpenl  will  he  bniiseil  in  all  idola- 
trous countries,  and  the  idob  of  i«o<lein  licalheu 
slates,  like  those  of  old,  be  displaced,  to  inlrotluce 
the  uorslii|)  of  the  universal  Saviour,  "God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever."  However,  then,  men  ridicule  the 
idea  of  a  Redeemer  and  a  Tempter,  yet  they  cannot 
deny,  that  such  a  contest  betwixt  opposite  parties 
and  principles  has  actually  taken  place,  and  slill  con- 
tinues. This  contest  nas  foretold;  and  the  fact  being 
so  accomplished,  the  prediction,  which  is  far  above 
all  human  foresight,  can  be  allributed  only  to  divine 
prescience." 

Whenever  the  linman  mind  has  admitted  the 
being-  of  One  Infinite  God,  it  sees  the  impossibility 
of  the  existence  of  more;  for  two  sefKirale  infinite 
Being's  carmot  exist.  Yet,  from  the  existence  of  evil, 
many  ancient  nations,  as  the  Persians,  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  agreed  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  two  Gods, — the  one,  the  Author  of  good, 
the  other,  of  evil.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch, and,  according  to  him,  of  I'lalo,  in  bis  old  age, 
and  also  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It  seems,  however, 
that  they  held  the  evil  god,  or  ftifitovpyot.  to  be  infe- 
rior  to  the  AyaOovpyot,  or  good  God.  Two  equal 
original  causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  in 
any  scheme  of  theology  ; —  much  less,  two  infinite 
original  causes.  Indeed,  no  polytheists  seem  to 
have  believed  in  an  infinitely  perfect  Ueing :  the 
idea  of  infinite  perfection  being  incompatible  with 
j?uch  a  system.  The  argument  for  the  existence  of 
ih'vi  second  orif^innl  cause  has  been  thus  put:  "The 
good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot  be  the  source  of  evil ; 
particularly,  He  cannot  be,  in  any  sense,  concerned 
or  connected  with  moral  evil.  Such  evil,  however, 
exists  ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.    Of  course. 
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there  must  have  been  some  other  cause,  besides  the 
good  and  perfect  one." 

But,  even  should  it  be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it 
safely  may  be,  that  evil  cannot  proceed  directly  from 
the  perfect  Ciod  ;  yet  no  argument  can  be  alleged,  to 
prove  that  He  cannot,  with  entire  propriety,  create 
such  moral  beings  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield 
to  temptations  necessarily  existing  in  the  course  of 
things,  and  fall  into  sin.  Finite  beings  may  be  in- 
duced to  transgress,  and  fall  into  sin  ;  and  it  never 
has,  nor  can  be  shewn,  that  God  is,  by  His  per- 
fections, obliged  to  prevent  the  existence,  of  moral 
evil,  originating  in  this  manner,  or  of  natural  evil, 
as  its  proper  punishment.  And,  though  the  per- 
fections of  God  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  yet  it  never 
can  be  proved,  that  the  greatest  possible  good  may 
not  result  from  a  system  into  which  evil  bus  had 
admission.  The  scriptural  scheme  of  Redemption 
proves,  that  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  good  toiU 
arise ;  and  to  all  who  do  not  believe,  good  may 
arise,  if  they  please,  greater  than  the  tongue  of  roan 
can  express,  or  than  it  has  ever  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  existence  of  evil  is  capable,  then,  of  being 
explained,  consistently  with  the  united  attributes  of 
God  ;  and  affords  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing 
a  second  original  Being.  There  need  be  no  original 
evil  principle  to  create  it.  'T\\e  possihUity  of  its 
existence  always  results  necessarily  from  the  exist- 
ence o^  moral  creatures  in  a  state  of  probati&h  ;  who, 
from  their  very  constitution,  as  moral  creatures,  may 
obey  or  disobey  the  will  of  their  Creator. 
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AVING  thus  been  led,  hy  gradual  steps,  to  the 

moment 


arknowledffment   of 


many 


itoiis    truths,     tl 


seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  them,  that,  if  the 
Mediator  is,  in  raercy  to  mankind,  carrying-  on  the 
sdieme  of  their  redemption.  He  must  have  given 
them  not  only  a  sufficient  light  to  walk  by,  in  ordi- 
nary rases;  but  must  also  have  made  so  complete  a 
revelation,  or  rather,  so  authoritative  a  republication, 
of  that  original,  perfect  law,  which  was  written  on 
the  hearts  of  our  first  parents, — though  obliterated 
by  their  subsequent  sinfulness, — that  mc  may  no 
longer  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  or  misronceiviug 
it,  but  may  have  a  written  and  universal  rule,  hy 
which  we  may  understand  what  is,  in  all  things,  the 
holy  and  acceptable  will  of  God.  If  we  find  that 
this  has  been  done,  and  under  the  very  character  of 
a  Mediatorial  Revelation,  which,  in  its  nature,  re- 
quires verification  by  the  death  of  the  [KTson  re- 
vealing it,  we  shall  be  strongly  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  that  mediatorial  system.  Bui,  if,  besides 
this,  the  Person  who  as^turaed  the  mediatorial  rha- 
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i-acler,  promised  to  impart,  and  actually  did  and 
does  impart,  to  all  who  repent  and  believe,  a  super- 
natural evidence  aud  assurance  of  pardou  and  ac- 
ceptance through  Him  ;  together  with  a  power  to  do 
the  whole  revealed  will  of  God ;  aud  a  peace  aud  joy 
unspeakable,  under  a  sense  of  the  ab)din<f  love  and 
protection  of  the  Almighty; — and  this,  notarising' 
from  the  enthusiastic  notions  of  a  heated  or  a  pol- 
luted mind,  but  resulting  from  the  actual  exercise 
of  those  privileges  which,  while  they  set  free  from 
the  power  of  sin,  impart  perfect  holiness  and  purity  ; 
— it  will  then  be  impossiltle  for  a  man  of  reason  to 
deny  the  mediatorial  claim,  when  supported  by  such 
evidence.  He  will  feel  himself  constrained  to  say, 
"  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ;"  because  the 
whole  bears  the  indisputable  mark  of  God's  own 
authentication. 

No  considerate  man  would  undertake  to  account, 
why  any  human  being  should  profess  the  mediatorial 
character,  if  such  a  character  were  not  pre-ordained 
and  foretold,  and  if  he  was  not  the  very  person  who 
was  to  assume  it; — especially,  as  it  implies  every 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  feelings,  the  interests, 
the  passions,  and  the  propensities  of  man ; — ^and  as 
be  must  prove  his  title  to  it,  not  only  by  a  life  of 
suffering  and  self-denial,  but  by  voluntarily  under- 
going an  excruciating  death  ;  by  the  public  exercise 
of  miraculous  powers,  such  as  never  man  possessed  ; 
aud  by  a  life  and  doctrine  pure  as  God  is  pure,  and 
holy  as  God  is  holy.  So  that  the  winds  and  waves, 
— the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  malice  of  devils, — 
the  purity  of  God,  and  the  corrupt  passions  of  men, — 
must  all  strangely  associate  and  conspire  together,  to 
fabricate  a  system  of  pure  godliness,  and  to  impose 
a  holy  falsehood  upon  the  world,  before  it  could  be 
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possible,  that  any  being  could,  by  his  birth,  his  life, 
bis  death,  his  doclriiies,  and  his  miracles,  accomplish 
every  distinctive  mark  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  yet  not, 
in  fart,  be  the  very  character  which  he  asserted  liim- 
selftobe.  It  has,  therefore,  been  justly  remarket!, 
that,  of  all  miracles,  the  gfreatest,  the  most  uiiac- 
Gountable,  and  the  most  incredible,  would  be, — that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  all  that  it  has 
taught  us, — all  that  it  has  done  for  us, — and  all  thai 
it  has  imparted  to  us, — should  turn  out,  hereafler,  to 
be  a  falsehood.  It  is  certainly  a  religion  full  of 
wonders;  but  they  are  wonders  whiih  arise  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  frorti  the  subject  to  which  they 
relate. 

"  'Tis  mystery  ull !     TLc  Iiuuiortai  dies  ! 

Who  can  explore  His  strange  design  ' 
In  vain  the  iiri>t-horn  scra]ib  tries 

To  sound  the  depths  of  Love  divine  ! 
'Tis  nierey  nil  !     Let  earth  adore: 
Lcl  angel  iitiiids  inrjuire  uo  more." 

Surely,  the  reasonings  of  man  may  subside  in  grate- 
ful acquiescence,  when  he  conleniplatej*  tht«e  mys- 
teries and  mercies  as  designed  for  the  human  race. 
But  must  be  not  be  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise, 
when  he  applies  Ibcm  to  himself,  and  can  say, 

"  lie  left  His  Father's  throne  above, 

(So  free,  so  iuniiilo  His  ^ucc!) 
Emptied  lliniFclf  uf  uli  but  love, 

And  ble<l  for  TVdam's  helpless  race  ; 
'Tis  mercy  all  f  ininieDfC  and  free. 
For,  O  my  God,  it  found  out  >«f /"? 

The  historic  facts  which  compose  the  account  of 
Christianity,  and  the  thcolugic  s}steui  ^»illi  which 
those  facts  accord,  and  which  they  so  remarkably 
accomplish,  give  mutual  support  and  proof  to  caci 
other,  by  a  coincidence   which  could   not  poaublj 
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have  Inppeneil  by  chance.  We  may,  therefore,  ihe 
more  securely  rely  on  a  course  of  moral  and  religious 
<loctrine,  built  on  such  a  foundation.  Let  us  in- 
quire, then,  what  are  the  means,  under  the  Medi- 
atorial tlispensalion,  whereby  man  may  attain  to  the 
will  of  God,  anti  be  able  to  perform  it.  This  will 
directly  conduct  us  to  that  self-examination  which 
we  proposed,  as  the  best  means  for  ascertaining  the 
the  Principles  of  Self-knowledge. 

It  seems  evident,  that  the  first  of  the  human  race 
enjoyed,  through  the  Mediator,  a  oontinnal  inter- 
course with  (iod  ;  and,  therefore,  had  constant  re- 
velations of  Mis  will.  It  is  probable,  that,  before 
Adaui  rebelled  ay;uinst  (Jod,  he  walked  with  llim  by 
sight,  and  not  by  faith  : — that  is,  his  fuilh  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  sight. 


"  For  Ibcn  liis  Reason's  eye  was  strong  and  clears 

Aud,  U8  uu  en^lti's  can  liidtuld  the  sun, 
Miglit  liavc  iK-liiild  Ids  Mnkcr's  face,  as  near 

As  til*  intctleclual  angtls  might  have  done." 

He  was  able,  then,  to  talk  face  to  face  with  Him, 
whose  face  we  cannot  now  see,  and  live.  Conse- 
r|uently,  he  had  theu  no  need  of  that  kind  of  faith, 
whose  office  it  is  to  supply  tlie  want  of  spiritual 
sight,  and  to  give  a  divine  assuratice  and  demon- 
stration of  things  invisible.  But,  when  sin  raisetl  a 
wall  of  separation,  man  lost  the  knowledge  of  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  things ;  and,  had  not  a  means  of 
re-acquiring  it  been  ira()arted  to  him,  he  would 
have  remained  iti  utter  and  eternal  darkness.  That 
uieaus  is  given  through  the  Mediator,  who  is,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  a  Light  to  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world;  and  it  is  ordinary  and  uni- 
versal, or  extraordinary  and  particular. 
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^science 
ibnmce  or  tra- 
rerdatioDS.  The  ex- 
traordtoaiy  meaum  mn  also  inleoded  for  the  benefit 
of  all  men ;  bat,  oviag  to  their  own  obduracy,  have 
bitberto  sprcMl  00I5  to  a  conparatiTV  few,  whom 
God,  according  to  H is  focckooti ledge,  has  called  into 
the  fdlovrship  of  His  diarrb  militanl  on  earth  ;  that 
if  tliej  will  becoiDe  coofMranlile  to  the  image  of  His 
SoQ,  in  rigtiteousoess  and  true  holiness,  they  may  l>e 
made  meet,  aod  be  elected  and  eAo«pii,  to  enter  into  all 
the  glorious  enjtAments  of  His  diurch  triuuiphaut 
in  heaven  :  and  yet,  even  of  those  who  are  *'  called,'* 
the  ciiosen,  it  is  said,  are^p.  These  extraordinary 
means  are,  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  the  super- 
natural gifl  of  Failli,  and  the  assistances  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Conscience    and    Reason  are  here  considered    as 
lights,  or  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  aflbiiled  to  us 
under  the  Mediatorial  dispensalion,  not  only  because 
they  are  enlightened  and   improved  by   traditionary 
knowledge  of  Revelation,  but  because  the  Mediator 
is  the  Source  of  our  conscience,  and  of  our  reasoning 
powers ;  so  that  whatever  notion  we  have  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong,  we  aHain  then» 
through   Him  alone.     For,  as  God  made  every  thing 
by  Him,  who  is  "  the  image  of  (iod,"  and  !nan  was 
made  in  "  the  image  of  God,"    he  was  made  "  in 
Him,"  and   exists  in  Him,  and   by  tl>c  uord  of  His 
power  ;  so  that  He  is  "  the  Light  who  lightelh  every 
man  that  comelh  into  the  world,"  whether  Christian, 
Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  Heathen  ;  M-hether  Uiose  who 
receive  Him,  those  who  reject  Him,  ov  those  who  are 
totally  ignorant  of  His  existence. 
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The  light,  indeed,  often  "  shineth  in  darkness," 
and  "  the  darkness  perceivelh  it  not ;"  for  the  light 
is  mercifully'  apportioned  to  all  men,  according  to 
God's  foreknowledge.  Some  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  comparative  darkness, — having  merely  the  moral 
law  written  on  their  hearts ;  and  by  that  alone  will 
they  be  judged.  They  are,  therefore,  "  a  law  to 
themselves,  their  consciences  excusing,  or  accusing 
them."  Others  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them, 
with  the  ofler  of  all  its  privileges  in  this  world,  and 
in  eternity ;  and  are,  therefore,  called  on  trial,  into 
the  visible  church  ;  and  will  be  translated  into  the 
church  above,  if  they  are  found  faithfid,  and  perse- 
vere to  the  end.  The  light  of  truth  is  placed  before 
them,  if  they  will  but  open  their  eyes  and  see  it. 
"  They  are  chosen  unto  salvation,  tlirongh  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  trulh."  All 
the  promises  are  theirs,  if  they  will  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  gospel  covenant,  which  are  adapted  to 
criminals  blest  with  a  free  pardon; — if  they  will 
acknowledge  and  repent  of  the  sinfulness  of  their 
nature,  and  the  obliquity  of  their  practice  ; — if  they 
will,  as  hopeless  aud  helpless,  come  to  llim,  "  the 
Strong  One"  for  help,  and  cast  themselves,  self-con- 
demned, altogether  on  Ilim,  as  the  only  meritorious 
cause  of  their  pardon  and  salvation; — if  they  will 
believe,  love,  and  obey, — following  the  narrow  path 
of  self-denial, — separating  themselves  from  the  va- 
nities of  the  world,  because  "  friendship  with  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God  ;" — and,  acknowledging 
themselves  to  be  only  pilgrims  and  sojourners  here 
below,"  will  "  look  for  a  better  country,"  for  "  a 
city,"  and  an  abiding  home,  "  whose  founder  is  the 
living  God."  Whether  "  we  will  hear,  or  whether 
we  will  forbear," — whether  wc  will  accept  or  not  ac- 
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cept, — pucli  are,  in  fact,  the  terras  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  which  God  makes  to  us.  And  ihey  who 
thus  accept  the  gospel,  and  fly  thankfully,  to  lay  hoUl 
of  the  hope  set  before   them,  become 

"  As  strangers  to  the  world  unknown, 

They  all  their  goods  despite  ; 
They  trample  ou  tlieir  whole  delight. 
And  seek  a  city  out  of  sight, 

A  city  in  the  skies. 

Tlierc  is  their  house  and  portion  fair. 
Their  treasure  and  their  heart  is  there, 

And  their  abiding  home  ; 
For  Iheui  llioir  elder  brethren  slay. 
And  angels  beckon  thcin  away. 

And  Jesus  bids  them  come." 


To  such  are  given  present  joys  that  are  "  unspeak- 
able,"  and  future  prospects  unperishahh.*,  in  the 
heavens.  Preferring  everlasting  things  to  temporal, 
and  seeking  after  "  the  whole  mind  I  hat  was  in 
Christ,"  they  have  an  assurance,  that  "  they  shall 
sit  down  with  Htm  on  His  throne,  even  as  He  also 
overcame,  and  sal  down  on  llie  throne  of  His  Fa- 
ther." It  is  true,  the  hulk  of  the  Christian  church 
have  not  faith  to  walk  in  this  "  more  excellent  way;** 
though,  doubtless,  it  is  the  will  and  anxious  desire 
of  their  Saviour,  that  they  would  do  so.  Of  these 
there  are  some,  who,  though  they  have  not  this 
''  Spirit  of  sonship  and  adoption,"  which  enables 
them  to  cry,  Abba,  Father,  as  wnto  their  pardoning, 
reconciled,  and  lovingGod; — though  they  know  not, 
experimentally,  that  they  are  forgiven  through 
Christ;  nor  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  they 
are  the  sons  of  God  ;  nor  have  the  love  of  God  abun- 
duntly  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts;  and,  therefore^ 
cannot  rejoice  like  the  former,  with  joy  unspeakable; 
— }et,  Its  they,  at  least  "  serve  God,  and  fear  Him,'* 
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no  one  can  dare  say,  that  they  are  not  in  the  road 
thai  leads  to  salvation.  But,  though  salvation  gtiined 
is  an  infinite  yain,  yet  the  loss  of  a  higher  degree  of 
glory  is  a  loss  of  infinite  importance. 

There  are  olhei's,  wiio  unite  the  Ciiristian  and  the 
moral  scheme.  They,  indeed,  believe  in  Christ ;  but 
wilh  a  mere  speculative  faith  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  belief,  they  expect  to  be  saved  at  last,  through 
the  sufficiency  of  their  own  exertions,  lu  the  mean 
time,  they  live  like  the  generality  of  llie  world.  They 
have  some  vague  notions  of  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  some  benefit  to  themselves 
by  it,  or  from  His  instructions.  But  they  know  not 
their  own  utter  sinfulness  and  liel[)!essness;  nor  the 
necessity  of  the  assistance  anfl  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  to  give  them  that  holiness  without  wliich 
no  one  can  see  God.  Some  of  these  are,  perhaps, 
Pharisees  in  Christianity;  thinking  themselves  se- 
cure, because  they  practise  Ihe  forms  of  outward 
religion,  and  their  consciences  accuse  them  not  of 
crimes.  But  they  forget,  that,  if  they  rely  on  tlieir 
own  works,  or  their  own  morality,  "  they  are 
debtors  to  do  the  whole  law,'^  even  the  law  of  per- 
fect holiness  ;  and  that  "  Christ  is  become  of  no 
effect  to  them  ;"  for  that  whoever  strive  "  to  bejusti- 
Jicd  by  the  law,  are  fallen  from  grace.*'  They  have 
no  couce[)lion  of  the  holiness  and  purity  of  that  all- 
comprehensive  law,  or  that  none,  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  can  do  the  will  of  God  as  the  angels  do  it 
iu  heaven,  except  them,  who,  denying  their  own 
pretensions,  cast  themselves  entirely  on  Christ,  as 
*'  the  power  of  God." 

But  there  are  multitudes,  nominally  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  who  reach  not  even  so  far  as  these. 
They  neither  love  and  serve  God,  like  the  fii"st ;  nor 
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fear  and  serve  Ilim,  like  the  second  \  nor  belieoe^ 
though  only  speculatively,  like  the  last.  They  call 
themselves  Christians,  because  Clu'istianily  is  the 
religion  of  their  country,  and  they  themselves  were 
baptized.  But,  if  the  case  of  those  be  awful,  who 
trifle  with  the  Christian  covenant,  and  think  theni- 
selves  safe,  because  they  are  no  worse  than  their 
neighbours;  how  much  more  awful  is  the  condition 
of  these,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  yet  trample 
jn  the  blood  of  the  covenant  as  a  common  thing! 
who,  by  licentiousness  or  injustice,  blaspheme  the 
name  by  which  they  are  called ;  or  wallow  in  de- 
liaucheries  and  pollutions,  in  which  a  moral  heathen 
would  blush  to  associate  with  the  Christian  ! 

Mankind  are  placed  under  various  dispensations, 
conveying  different  degrees  of  grace;  yet  all  will  be 
judged  according  to  the  light  which  they  have  hud 
the  means  of  possessing,  and  their  faithful  improve- 
ment of  those  opportunities  which  God  has  placed 
within  their  reach.  Though  God  ''has  mercy  ou 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,"  and  raises  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  privileges,  those  whom  He  pleases^ 
according  to  His  will  and  wisdom  ;  yet,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, we  shall  see  reason  to  believe,  that  His  mercy 
is  conspicuous  through  all  the  dispensations  of  His 
wisdom,  and  is  as  much  exerted  in  what  it  witliholds 
as  in  what  it  licslows:  so  that  there  is  no  individual, 
whether  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  Heathen, 
but  in  altogether  a  debtor  to  grace;  and  would,  ou  the 
whole,  be  more  sinful  than  he  is,  were  he  under  any 
other  dispensation  than  that  in  which  the  mercy 
and  providence  of  God  have  placed  him.  There  is 
no  fault  nor  omission  on  God's  part.  He  gives  to 
each  of  us,  all  that  He  knows  we  will  receive  and 
improve  at  His  hands;  and  He  would,  if  we  would 
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suffer  it,  brluff  us  all  to  the  knowledge  of  llie  truth, 
and  place  us  in  the  blaze  of  gospel  day.  The  zeal 
and  l>enevolence  of  man  are  but  instruments  by  which 
God  works  His  jfracious  designs  :  and  they  extend, 
by  an  unseen  and  overruling  providence,  to  people 
and  individuals,  exactly  so  far  as  they,  in  each  case, 
may  do  good  ;  and  are  restrained  from  spreading  to 
those,  whose  condemnation  they  would  certainly 
increase. 

Under  every  dispensation,  this  is  declared  to  be 
the  rule  of  His  government:    "The  servant   who 
knew  the  will   of  his  lord,  and   who  prepared  not, 
neither  did  according  to  His  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes;  and  he  who  did  not  know,  and 
did  things  worlliy  of  stripes,  shall   be  beaten  with 
few  stripes,"     "  The  antithesis  in  this  passage,"  says 
Dr.  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Literature,  "  has  a  prodigious 
moral   depth.       He   who   sins  against  knowledge, 
though  his  sins  were  only  sins  of  omission,  shall  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes;  but  he  who  sins  without 
knowledge,  though  his  sins  were  sins  of  commission, 
shall  be  be-aten  only  with  few.     Mere  negligence, 
against    the   light   of  conscience,   shall  be  severely 
punished  :  while  an  offence,  in  itself  coot  para  lively 
heinous,  if  committed  ignoranlly,  and  without  light, 
shall  be  mildly  dealt  with.     Tills  merciful  discrimi- 
nation, however,  is  full  of  tenor;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  respecting  past,  forsaken,  and  repented 
sins  of  ignorance,  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  comfort 
to  himself  from  this  passage,  respecting  his  present 
or  future  course  of  life.      The  very  thought  of  doing 
so  proves,  that  the  person  entertaining  that  thought 
has  sufficient  knowledge  to  place  him  beyond   its 
favourable  opcralion." 
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CONSCIENCE. 

X  HE  light  of  Conscience^  as  tvell  as  that  of  Reason, 
shines  more  or  less  brightly  in  the  minds  of  all  men ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that 
Conscience  is  natural ;  as  it  is  found  in  all  men,  and 
is  that  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
brute,  notwithstanding  what  some  philosophers  con- 
tend ;  for  never  yet  was  found  the  man,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  conscience  at  all,  and  shewed 
no  traces  of  its  existence,  when  rightly  examined. 
But,  when  we  say  that  Conscience  is  natural,  it  is 
needful  to  be  distinct,  lest  we  fall  into  error.  Man, 
as  originally  created,  was  willing  to  make  the  will  of 
his  Creator,  in  all  thing's,  the  i-ule  of  his  actions. 
But,  after  he  rebelled,  the  will  of  God,  as  the  will 
of  God,  was  no  longer  the  rule  of  action  which 
he  followed  naturally.  Still,  however,  the  Spirit 
of  God  struggled  with  him.  But,  from  the  time  his 
nature  became  corrupt,  he  never  naturally  ran  pa- 
rallel with  the  rule  of  God's  will.     If  he  did  so,  it 
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was  by  llie  conlroUiiig  impulse  of  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances, or  worldly  motives,  except  so  far  as  the 
Mediatorial  Spirit  spoke  in  whispers  to  his  soul,  and 
strove  to  carry  on  the  work  of  redeeming-  grace,  by 
gently  leading  him  into  the  paths  of  duty. 

This,  perhaps,  is  nearly  the  meaning  of  Seneca,  in 
that  remarkable  passage  among  his  Epistles:  ^^ Sacer 
inest  in  nobis  spiritus^  bonorum  malorumque  custos 
et  observalor.  Et  quemadmodum  nos  illiim  tracta- 
mns,  ita  ct  ille  nos :"  There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing 
in  us,  who  watches  and  observes  botli  our  good  and 
evil  actions;  and  will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner 
that  we  treat  him."  This  account  of  Conscience, 
though  coming  from  a  heathen,  is  wonderfully  near 
to  that  wliich  the  Scriptures  give  us.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  a  man  of  his  learning  and  opportu- 
nities had  read  the  Scriptures,  and  availed  himself 
of  their  light.  Dnt  the  authority  of  such  a  man 
must,  at  all  events,  be  decisive  with  tliose,  wIjo  allow 
of  nothing  but  what  is  supported  by  Reason  and 
the  light  of  nature.  These  spiritual  impulses  con- 
stitute what  is  called  Conscience  ;  ^^lli(l^  since  man 
fell  from  his  original  upiightuess,  is,  strictly  sjieak- 
ing,  the  giace  of  God  preventing  us  iu  all  our  do- 
ings, and  struggling  against  our  natural  propensities 
lo  evil. 

The  varying  conditions  of  men,  together  with 
Iheir  various  tempers  and  propensities,  account  for 
the  differences  in  men's  consciences.  Some  have  a 
good,  some,  a  bad,  some,  a  tender  and  enlightened, 
some,  a  scrupulous  and  ignorant,  and  olhei's,  the 
worst  of  all  evils, —  a  hardened  conscience.  This 
will  rush  on  the  most  forbidden  things,  without 
compunction,  and  resist  the  impulses  of  (iod's  Spirit, 
so  as   lo  ri^k  ihe  loss  of  it,  or  until  it  withdraws, 
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and  they  are  given  up  to  their  natural  slate  of  mind, 
which  is  altogether  "past  feeling."  Fraui  this  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  insensihility,  nothing  can  arouse 
them,  but  the  terrors  of  rehgion  forcibly  urge<l  home 
to  their  souls  ;  or  some  great,  yet  merciful  calamity, 
so  overwhelming  in  ils  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  break 
down  the  hardness  and  obduracy  of  their  hearts. 
The  more  we  examine  into  facts,  the  more  we  shall 
be  convinced,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  Conscience. 
The  most  hardened  criminal,  in  whom  no  natural 
goodness  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  will  yet  feel 
haunted  with  remorse,  and  with  an  apprehension  of 
God's  vengeance.  He  is  miserable,  though  he  is 
sure  that  no  human  eye  has  seen  the  horrid  deed. 
This  has  been  confessed  by  some  of  the  vilest  thai 
ever  suffered  for  their  crimes.  Nay,  this  remorse, 
pursuing  them,  in  spile  of  every  eftbrt  to  drive  it 
from  them,  or  to  divert  or  stifle  its  suggestions,  has 
induced  many  to  turn  self-accusei*8,  against  whot^ 
no  olher  evidence  existed. 

AVhoever  will  atlend  to  the  warnings,  or  to  the 
consolations,  of  his  own  conscience,  will  have  no 
doubt,  that  he  does  really  feel  within  himself  some- 
thing besides  the  mere  natural  workings  of  his  own 
mind; — something  which  convinces  him  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  there,  witnessing  to  his  spirit, — 
and  excusing  or  else  accusing  him.  This  presence, 
and  co-operation  of  God's  Spirit,  will  appear  more 
evidently,  if  we  only  consider  what  would  l»e  the 
consequence,  if  any  man  were  altogether  without 
conscience  at  all.  Evidently,  he  Avonid  have  no 
knowledge  of  God.  As  far  as  man  has  some  degree 
of  conscience,  so  far  he  has  some  conception  of 
God ;  but,  if  he  actually  had  no  conscience  what- 
ever,  he   couUI    have   no   more   concfplion    of  G    ' 
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than  the  hriitcs  liavo.  They  are  incapaMr  of  know- 
ing God,  because  ihey  have  no  ronwicn<o.  If  lliey 
had  a  conscience,  thai  moment  they  woiihl  know 
Ood,  in  some  degree  or  other,  and  liecomr  mt»ral 
agents.  Conscience,  therefore,  is  the  bond  <»(  niiion 
between  us  and  our  Creator.  It  shews  that  His 
Spirit  is  in  us,  thonyli  we  resist  Him.  It  shews 
thai  in  Him  vre  live  spiritually.  It  is  the  evidence 
on  which  what  is  cal1c<I  naltn'al  relii^ion  is  founded. 
Bat,  when  we  say  natural  relipion,  it  mn^l  I>e  care- 
fully observed,  that  there  is,  in  strict  truth,  no  such 
lhin«^  as  mere  natural  religion,  any  more  than  mere 
natural  conscience. 

A  knowte<lp;e  of  God,  and  of  the  things  of  (iotl, 
or  even  a  knowledge  of  God's  will  concerning  our 
actions,  is  not  discoverable  by  the  wit  and  nna.s.sisied 
reason  of  man.  Such  things  are  far  above  the  reach 
of  our  discovery  ;  and  to  be  known,  must  be  re- 
vealed. Nor  wouUl  any  thing,  beyond  the  range  of 
lime  and  sense,  have  been  discovered  by  the  confused 
and  discordant  intellects  of  men,  in  their  fallen  sli\le, 
unless  God  had  revealed  them  to  us.  There  is,  by 
means  of  tradition,  more  or  less  of  Revelation  mixed 
lip  with  the  notions  of  all  people,  however  ignorant 
and  unenlightened.  There  is  no  such  thing,  then,  as 
mere  natural  religion  ;  for,  by  mere  nature,  man  is 
an  atheist,  and  flies  from  God: — it  is  only  God's 
gi*acc  and  mercy  that  call  him  back. 

By  natural  religion  is  properly  meant,  that  notion 
of  divine  things  whj«h  the  generalilv  of  men  possess, 
\^' ho  do  not  live  under  the  liglil  of  uriltcn  Hevcla- 
llon,  as  Christians  do  ;  but  who  merely  retain  some 
traces  of  primeval  or  traditionary  Kevelation,  teaching 
ihera,  that  there  is  a  God  who  punisins  aufl  rewards. 
Taking  natural  religion  in  this  sense,  and  considering 
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Conscience  as  I  lie  impulse  of  God  Himself  on  our 
souls,  it  is  the  evidence  or  demonstration  on  which 
sutli  natural  religion  is  founded.  For  without  it, 
the  mere  tradition  would  not  opei'ate  on  the  mind 
with  the  force  of  authority.  The  moment  it  appears 
as  authoritative,  that  moment  Conscience  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  sense,  then,  by  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  soul  sees  and  believes  decisively,  aad 
knoMs  experimentally,  that  a  God  exists;  and  by 
which  Reason  is  supplied  with  those  materials  of 
knowledge,  on  \vhich  she  forms  her  judgment  as  to 
the  truths  of  what  is  called  natural  religion : — the 
same  as  faith  is  the  evidence  or  demonstration  of 
those  unseen  things,  which  are  made  known  to  u» 
in  the  Christiau  Revelation. 

The  perceptions  of  Conscience,  like  perceptions  by 
llie  organs  of  sense,  can  no  otherwise  be  accounted 
for,  than  by  referring  them  to  God,  who  so  works 
within  us.  This  idea  of  Conscience  agrees  with  the 
scriptural  notion  of  it.  Some  may  say,  that  this  is  a 
question  not  for  religion,  but  philosophy,  to  decide; 
and  that  we  should  not  cite  Scripture,  as  authority, 
in  a  matter  of  mere  argumentation.  But  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  reasonable  to  cite  Scripture,  even  as 
decisive  and  unquestionable  authority,  on  all  those 
subjects  ^vhich  are  tlie  objects  of  its  decision,  after 
we  have  once  shewn,  that  it  bears  indisputable  marks 
of  being  a  revelation  of  knowledge  from  God.  Man, 
who  is  by  nature  suliject  to  error,  mulliphing  words 
without  knowledge,  and  bewildering  himself  in  vain 
jangling,  has  abundant  reason  for  humble  acqui- 
escence and  acknowledgment,  whenever  he  can  ob- 
tain access  to  the  Fountain  of  inHnite  wisdom.  The 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  with  regard  to  Conscience,  is 
clear  and  explicit;   and  it  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
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pected  that  it  would  be  so  ;  because  Conscience  j\nd 
the  knowledge  of  God  are  closely  connecletl  toge- 
ther. 

As  far  as  Conscience  is  the  mere  act  of  our  own 
mind,  it  is  a  toitness  of  what  we  have  thought,  or 
said,  or  done  ;  bnl,  as  far  as  it  is  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit  on  our  souls,  it  is  altogether  something 
above  ourselves :  it  is  the  vicegerent  of  God,  jutting 
within  us,  and  passing  sentence  accordingly.  Nor 
is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  so  many  men's  con- 
sciences are  hardened  or  unenlightened,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in 
them.  For  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  men  do  con- 
tinually, more  or  less,  resist  impulses  to  virtuous 
actions, — which  impulses,  if  we  acknowledge  a  God, 
we  must  acknowledge  to  come  from  Him.  Nor  has 
ever  a  hardenetl  reprobate  been  converted,  Imt  he 
has  unequivocally  confessed  this. 

This  view  of  Conscience  began  to  grow  unfashion- 
able, when  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  at  Glasgow,  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  calling  it  a  moral  sense,  or  moral  Uiste.  The 
consequence  of  viewing  it  in  this  light  was,  that  too 
many  have  resolved  it  into  a  mere  matter  of  taste  or 
feeling,  to  which  certain  actions  may,  or  may  not,  be 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  lo  ourj)articular 
constitutions  or  habits; — whence  it  would  follow, 
that  no  action  is  in  itself  morally  good,  or  morally 
evil;  but  is  merely  capable  of  aflfecling  ourselves  iu 
some  particular  manner,  and,  perhai>s,  of  affecting 
others  quite  difierciitty. 

But  there  are  axioms  in  morals,  as  self-evident  as 

those  in  mathematics;  and,  therefore,  demonstration, 

.properly  considered,  is  not  confined  lo   that  sinprle 

f^branch  of  science,  although  it  is  most  conveniently 
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,e.vcmpli/!V(l  in  il ;  l»ul  il  is  applicable  lo  subjecls  like 
jjlip  prcstnt.  rinj.s  wo  see  demonslralively,  liial  an 
iinjnsl  nclioti  in  more  wicked  than  one  thai  is  but 
barely  iinn^eiierous; — lliat  a  g-enerousaction  has  more 
merit  than  one  thai  is  but  barely  just ; — that  we 
piifiht  not  lo  (lu  to  olhei's  what  we  would  ihini 
iiiiiii.st  lo  be  done  lo  ourselves,  in  like  circumstanci 
Therefore,  we  roiiolude,  ihal  there  is,  in  Ihe  very 
nature  of  actions,  an  essential  difference^  independent 
I  of  onr  feeling^;  and  thai  this  di (Terence  arises  from 
[.their  agrecnjoiit  or  disagreement  willi  ihc  will  and 
.word  of  God.  Whatever,  therefore,  a  man's  coiisti- 
Inlioit  of  mind  mi^hlbe,  weconid  not  avoid  thinking 
that  he  judged  wrong  or  wickedly,  if  he  decided  ihaL 
cruelty  wjis  more  moral  than  love  or  benevolence- 
treachery  than  trtith,  —  injustice  than  justice,— or 
tlelnuichery  and  lust,  than  temperance  and  purity. 
There  is,  then,  a  truth  and  a  falsehoo<l  in  morals, 
in<]cpcndenl  of  feeling  and  sensation  ;  because  there 
is  an  evident  conformity  or  disagreement  in  actions 
to  the  will  of  fJod. 

Conscience,  however,  may  be  calleil  a  moml  sense, 
tjn  a  different  view,  cjuilc  uncxceplionably  :  namely. 
|«s  an  inlet  of  knowledge^  given  lo  ns  by  God  Him- 
[«elf ;  whereby  we  arc  experi menially  acquainted  with 
iJis  exislence,  just  as  we  are  informed  of  the  exist- 
,ence  of  material  things,  by  means  of  the  ordinar 
lorgans  of  sense.  To  have  called  it,  therefore,  "  o 
I  mom/  sight,"  ndghl  not  have  been  far  from  the 
'truth;  but  the  Icrm,  "a  moral  taste,''  was  intended 
I  to  prepare  the  M,iy  for  a  very  atheistic  theory. 

U  would   hardly  have  been  needful  to  notice  thus 
much  about  a  moral  sense,  or  moral  taste,  if  it  were 
not  a  very  favoiu'ile,  and  a  very  pernicious  notion.; 
INlanv  who  use  Ihe  lerm  are  not  aware  of  tin?   latent 
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ivil ;  tiiough  it  was  desi fined,  and  openly  avowed,  l»y; 
Dr.  Ilulclieson  himself;   who  exjuesslv  detides,  that' 
it  an)   action  have  an  e}e  to  God,  iht;  virtue  oi  the 
action   is  lost,  partly  or  altogether,  in   proportion 
as  it  has  God  for  its  object; — and,  that  whatever i 
actions   sprinjj;^  from    an   e>e  to  the    reconipence  of] 
eternal  reward,  have  no  virtue  nor  uiordi  goodness 
in  them  whatever ! 

Lord  Shafteshury  has  advanced  a  ^inli1a^  doctrine. 
He  denies  that  virtue  can  consi?<l  with  any  hope  of 
reward,  or  any  fear  of  pimishment.  These,  8a}s  ho, 
make  virtue  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish  ; — which 
must  neither  have  regard  to  advantages  arising  from 
it,  nor  to  disadvantages  springing  from  the  contrary 
conduct.  His  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
Scriptures,  by  thrcatenings  and  promises,  annihilale 
all  virtue  : — -whence  he  inferred,  that  Ihcy  could  not 
be  the  word  of  God.  But  his  doctrine  confutes 
itself;  for  he  admits  that  \irlue  consists  in  doing 
good  for  the  sake  of  thai  good, — for  the  pleasure 
foum\  in  the  good  done,  unconne<-tcd  with  conse* 
•juences. 

"  Hut  what,"  says  Dr.  Dwiylit,  '*  is  the  diHerence 
between  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
altcndiug  it,  or  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  the  plea- 
sure yw/Zoit'/n^'  it?  Can  it  be  more  or  less  virtuous 
to  be  thus  influenced  by  a  pleasure  existing  now^ 
or  that  I*  to  e.xist  to-morrow,  or  at  a  future  time  I 
The  nature  of  the  pleasure,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object  whence  it  is  derived,  render  the  action  vir- 
tuous or  not  virtuous.  To  take  pleasure  in  i)romol- 
ing  happiness,  is  real  virtue, — and  just  so  far  as  that 
pleasure  is  experienced.  The  time  al  which  it  is 
experienced  affects  not  the  subject.  The  ptnsuit 
of  eternal  life  is  wholly  consisleiil  with  the  nature 
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■d  Iktt  distnteresled 
love  or  cteri^  that 
eleral  bipfMiMaB  Is 
s  the  fact,  Ibat  it 
it  no  More  'valoablc  tbaa 
tint  of  other*,  ao  pinnlj  it  does  not  rmder  it  at 
all  lew  valuable.  But,  as  it  is  eotnijited  to  owr 
care,  it  dewa^tda  imvre  from  tu;  as  that  of  others  does 

iDnoBi  them.  All  the  good  that  God  las  BMdc  it  lawful 

[for  ns  to  enjoj  in  this  world,  is  coosisteol  with  the 
good  of  others ;  and  its  promotion  increases  the 
^neral  happiness.  So  oar  eternal  good  cannot  foil 
to  be  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  uoirerse,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  promote,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  dut^  of  each  to  promote  fur  himself.  Scripture 
bids  us  love  our  fellow.crealure9  as  ourselres;  and, 
of  course,  it  requires  us  to  love  ourselves  as  we  love 
our  feIlow.crealures.     Our  eternal  life  is  not  only 

i  endless  happiness,  but  happiness  endlessly  increasing;, 
so  that  the  eternal  happiness  of  one  rational  beii 
would  80on  be  so  immense  a  good,  as  to  outweigh 
all  the  finite  happiness  that  ever  has  been,  or  will  be^ 

[enjoyed  in  this  world,  by  all  lis  inhabitants. 

The  happiness  of  heaven  arises  from  the  disinte- 
rested love  of  God,  communicating  blessings  to  His 
children  ;  from  their  disinterested  communication  of 
good   to  each  other;  and    the   enjoyment   resulting 

[from  the  exercises  of  virtue.  If  it  be  virtuous  and 
proper,  to  desire  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  here,  it  is 

I  equally  virtuous  and  proper,  to  desire  and  seek  to  do 
the  same  in  a  future  state  of  being.     Nay,  in  both 
caKOH,  it  is  the  sum  of  all  our  duty.     The  pursuit, 
then,  of  eternal  good  is  so  far  from  being  ''opposedi 
to  disintrvestcduess,"— or  from  being  '*  mercenary,! 

mean,  and  sci^sh,"— or  from  "  destroying  ilie  nninref 
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of  virtue,"  or  lessening^  its  obligations, — that  it  is 
its  genuine  dictate,  and  most  exalted  aiui.  Tor  the 
eternal  life  of  every  one  increases,  through  eternity, 
the  happiness  of  all  other  virtuous  beings ;  and  that 
general  happiness  will,  througli  eternity,  increase, 
as  each  rises  higher  and  iiigher  in  perfection  and 
glory  ;  and  by  the  same,  and  in  the  same  increasing 
manner,  is  God,  through  eternity,  glorified.  Virtue 
is  the  love  of  doing  good,  and  of  promoting  happi- 
ness;  and  is  the  voluntary  and  onlt/  source  of  happi- 
ness in  the  world. 

In  aiming  at  our  own  happiness,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary selfishness  ;  for  selfishness  consists  in  a  prefer- 
ence of  ourselves  to  others,  and  l<j  all  others, —  to 
the  universe,  and  to  God.  'I'his  is  shi  ;  and  is,  in 
Scripture,  always  condemned  as  sin.  And  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  essentia!  ingredient  in  every  sin  that 
is;—- whether  in  sensuality,  ambition,  avarice,  opposi- 
tion to  God,  or  injustice  to  man; — ni  pride,  impiety, 
or  ingratitude; — -in  fraud,  oppression,  cruelly,  or 
rapacity. — In  all  of  them  selfishness  ap|>ears,  in  its 
genuine  operation.  To  be  disinterested,  is  to  be 
without  selfish  interest;  —  without  that  selfishuess 
which  consists  in  a  preference  of  ouiselves  to  others. 
A  man  may  be  disinterested^  and  yet  take  the  deejjest 
interest  in  a  thing  ;  and  the  deeper  the  interest,  the 
more  disinterested  he  may  be.  To  be  uninterested, 
is  to  have  no  interest  at  alt  in  a  thing.  A  perfectly 
disinterested  man  would  experience  a  supreme  de- 
light in  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  univei-se: — a 
perfectly  uninterested  man  would  feel  no  concern 
in  any  happiness  whatever  ! 

The  word  interested  is  frequently  opposed  to  each 
of  these  terms.  It  originally  denotes  the  concern 
M,p  feel  in  any  thing  ;  but  is  fignralively  used  lo  de- 
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tiole  a  selfish  couceru ;  prol>uli(\ ,  because  iLe  iulerest 
Nthich  Ihe  liuinaii  heart  feels  is  usually  a  scI6dh  in- 
terest. We  sec,  then,  whul  havoc  philosophy  has 
made,  in  Ihe  moral  system.  The  anger  of  God  is 
enrely  a  dreadful  punitiimieMt.  The  apprubaliou 
[and  love  of  God  are  glorious  rewards.  Bui  to  re- 
gard this  anger,  is,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
rmean,  merceuary,  odious,  and  wicked.  The  con- 
trary conduct  must,  of  course,  be  honourable,  ge- 
nerous, spirited,  amiable,  and  virtuous.  Equally 
mean,  mercenary,  and  hateful,  must  it  be,  to  prize 
and  seek  the  npprohation  of  God.  Of  course,  to 
disregard  both,  must  be  the  only  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable course.  Hence,  God  cannot  fail  lo  re- 
ward those  who  disregard  and  dare  His  anger  ;  ami 
lo  punish  those  who  prize  His  approbation,  and  love 
and  labour  lo  obtain  it.  This  is,  indeed,  mad  plit- 
losophy  ;  and,  as  it  is  direct  atheism,  it  needs  no 
further  be  answered  ;  for  we  hare  already  proved 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we  are  His  creatures ; 
and,  except  his  Lordship,  and  this  ('bristian  professoc. 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  instructor  of  rising  genf 
rations,  none  ever  dared  to  deny,  that  it  was  the  duly 
and  the  perfection  of  creatures,  lo  do  the  tcill  of  their 
(Creator ;  nay,  that  it  is  our;  to  do  it  ou  earth,  as 
fully  and  constantly  as  it  is  done  by  the  angels  in 
heaven . 

Mr.  Hume  has,  with  the  same  design  as  Professor 
Hutcheson  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  made  an  objecliou 
to  the  very  existence  of  Conscience; — contending 
thai  there  is  no  such  thing;  because,  among  ilif- 
fcrent  people  and  nations,  <lintrent  actions  are  ap- 
j>rovcd  or  disapproved;  so  that  what  is  "'"■"■•'ili 
wrong  in  one  phice,  is  thought  right  in  -^ 
[This  proves  that  Cunscicui-c  is  not  an  instinclj  liul 
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docs  not  disprove  its  ea:islence.  In  a  work  so 
popular  as  Dr.  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  it  is  a 
fuiKlameulal  aiul  pernicious  error,  that  lie  pays  too 
much  deference  to  this  objection  of  Mr.  Hume, 
iniitead  of  shewing  it  to  be  a  sopiiism.  Yet  it 
was  Dr.  Paley's  desire,  to  shew  that  "  religion  is 
the  voice  of  Reason,  and  morality  the  will  of  God." 
But,  as  he  professes  to  proceed  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  his 
creed,  and  with  his  desigfu  of  '■'■  instructing  the 
younger  students  in  moral  philosophy,'^  if  he  had 
boldly  encountered  a  notion,  which  is  so  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  so  hostile  to 
natural,  as  well  as  revealed  religion.  The  cause 
of  this  was,  that  he  had  never  considered  Conscience 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  within  us;  or  as  being 
the  same  with  |)revenling  or  restraining  grace  ;  but 
he  looketl  on  it  either  as  an  instinct,  or  as  a  pre- 
judice and  habit  arising  from  imitation,  and  per- 
fected by  the  process  of  association.  This  was  a 
most  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  and  one  alto- 
gether unaccountable  in  an  eminent  divine  ;  but, 
under  such  an  influence,  it  is  no  wonder  tlial,  clearly 
finding  it  not  to  be  an  instinct,  he  admitted  it  to 
be  a  prejudice  or  a  habit,  and  forthwith  l>ecame  en- 
tangled in  the  sophistry  of  Hume. 

To  prove  it  no  instinct,  he  urges  the  objection, 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  single  vice,  which,  in  some 
age  or  country,  has  not  been  countenanced  by  public 
opinion.  In  one  country  it  is  thought  piety  for 
children  to  sustain^  and  in  others,  to  kill  their  pa- 
reitls.  In  one,  suicide  is  heroism  ;  and  in  another  it 
M  felony.  Theft,  by  most,  ii^  punished ;  but  at  Sparia 
it  was  reivnrded.  I'lie  promiscuous  cotnmercc  of 
Ihc  sexes,  condemned  iiy  civilized  nations,  is  prac- 
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Uied  by  savages,  without  remorse  or  dii<gFace.  A 
European  is  delighted  with  tranquillity  ajid  comfort; 
a  wild  American,  with  the  contortious  of  his  victim 
at  the  stake.  By  some,  duelling  is  reprobated,  and 
by  other*,  applauded.  By  some,  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  and  insults  is  accounted  magnanimity;  and 
by  others,  meanness.  So  that,  in  the  above  instances, 
and,  perhaps,  in  most  others,  moral  approbation 
follows  the  fashion  and  iustitutions  of  the  country 
we  live  in.  And,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  approbation  of  some  sort  of  actions  is  general, 
though  not  universal ;  yet  this  approbation  may  be 
accounted  for,  without  the  assistance  of  a  moral 
sense.  For,  having  observed  a  particular  conduel 
to  be  beneficial  to  ourselvet,  a  sentiment  of  appro- 
bation arises ;  and  this  afterwards  accompanies  the 
idea  of  the  same  conduct,  though  the  private  ad- 
vantage which  first  excited  it  may  no  longer  exist." 
Thus,  says  he,  the  habit  of  approving  certain  actions 
commenced;  and,  when  once  the  custom  had  got 
a  footing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  it  con- 
tinned.  For  then,  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
approve  of  virtue,  approve  it  from  authority ^  by 
imitation,  or  from  a  habits  inculcated  in  youth,  and 
gaining  strength  with  age ;  from  reading,  from  con- 
versation, and  from  other  causes.  "This  is  the  case," 
says  he,  "with  most  of  us,  at  present;  and  is  the 
cause  why  the  process  of  association  is  now  little 
perceived." 

Though  these  passages  are  urged  by  a  supposed 
objector,  yet  they  seem  to  be  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Paley's  own  sentiments ;  who  adopts  them,  by  saying, 
that  "  the  existence  of  u  moral  sense,  of  innate 
maxims,  of  a  natural  conscience,  an  instinctive  love 
of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice,  or  an  intuitive  fier- 
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ception  of  right  and  wrong-,  are  only  different  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  him,  either  that  there  exist  no 
such  instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the  moral 
sense,  or  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished 
from  prejudice  and  habit;  on  which  account,  they 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  moral  reasoning."  Thus 
Dr.  Paley,  perceiving  that  Conscience  was  not  an 
instinct,  was  unliappily  led  to  sanction,  by  his  high 
name,  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Hume,  and  admit 
it  to  be  either  a  prejudice  or  a  habit.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  inaccurate,  than  to  consider 
it  as  an  instinct,  or  as  an  instinctive  love  of  virtue 
and  hatred  of  vice,  or  an  intuitive  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  ;  for,  if  it  were,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  God  to  have  enlightened  man,  by 
a  revelation  of  His  will. 

So  far  from  man  having,  by  nature,  an  instinctive 
love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice,  he  is,  by  nature, 
prone  to  sin,  and  "  all  the  imaginations  of  his  heart 
are  evil  continually."  And,  so  far  from  his  having 
an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  brightest  geniuses  among 
the  heathen  philosophers  could  agree  in  no  moral 
principles  ;  nor  are  there  any  of  the  most  horrid  and 
abominable  impurities,  which  some  or  other  of  those 
philosophers  did  not  practise,  countenance,  and  de- 
fend,—defend  as,  at  least,  indifferent,  if  not  justi- 
fiable and  useful.  They,  and  all  others  of  their 
times,  disgraced  their  own  natures,  and  disgraced 
God  ;  and,  therefore,  were  given  over  by  Him  to  a 
reprobate  and  undiscerning  mind.  At  all  events,  it 
is  preposterous  to  say,  that  their  conscience  was  to 
them  "  aki  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong;" 
for   ibey  were  sudly  darkened  on  all  moral  truths. 
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Bulslill,  Conscience,  or  the  judicial  [nesciice  ofGoclV 
Spirit,  did,  at  times,  shew  them  ^\Ilat  was  right; 
for,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  they  could  bit- 
terly reproach  them  for  those  im|>urities  wliich  they, 
or  many  of  them,  were  in  the  habits  of  practising^. 

Bnt,  though  Conscience  is  far,  indeed,  from  an 
instinctive  perception ;  yet  Dr.  Paley  considered 
them  to  he  the  same,  and  that  Ijoth  must  stand  or 
fall  tog-ether.  Therefore,  he  says,  "  Suppose  we  admit 
the  authority  of  these  instincts;  and  what  may  it 
he  said  is  their  authority  i  No  man,  you  say,  can 
act  in  deliberate  opposition  to  them,  without  a  secret 
•  remorse  of  conscieuce.  But  this  remorse  may  Ije 
borne  with;  and,  if  the  sinner  choose  to  bear  with 
it,  for  the  siike  of  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  which 
he  expects  from  his  wickedness,  or  finds  the  pleasure 
of  the  sin  to  exceed  the  remorse  of  conscience,  tif 
which  (says  Dr.  Paley,)  he  alone  ig  the  judge !  and 
concerning  which,  when  lie  feels  them  both,  he  can 
hardly  be  mistaken!  the  moral -instinct -man,  as 
far  as  1  can  undei*stand,  has  nothings  more  to  ofTer. 
For,  if  he  allege,  that  these  instincts  are  so  many 
indications  of  the  will  of  Cod,  and  conserpient  pro. 
sages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter  ;  (his.  I 
answer,  is  to  resort  to  a  rule  or  a  motive  ulterior 
to  the  instincts  themselves;  and  at  which  rule  or 
motive  we  shall  soon  arrive,  htf  ti  surer  rottd."  As 
the  word  "  conscience"  may,  consistently  with  Dr. 
Paley 's  meaning,  be  substituted  for  "  inslind!*/' 
these  positions  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  especially 
to  youth,  for  whose  instruction  be  intended  them. 

If  the  last  argument,  about  resisting  the  reniorM: 
of  conscience  and  the  presages  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  lialancin?  that  remorse  with  the  prcsenl 
pleasure   of  sin.  and   in   thr   csthnntc   nf  whirh   the 
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sinner  Cannot  be  deceived,  hv  meant  lo  prove  Con- 
science a  buglicar,  Dr.  Paley  carries  the  instance 
further  than  suits  his  design  ;  for  il  might  be  used 
aa  a  demonstration  against  the  whole  of  rehgion. 
Bui  *'  the  surer  road  "  wliich  he  proposes,  instead 
of  the  old  road  of  Conscience,  is  "  general  ex- 
pediency, or  utility  ;'*  the  same  which  allured  and 
deceived  so  many,  through  the  seductions  of  French 
philosophy,  and  which  became  so  fiishionable  about 
the  time  that  Dr.  Paley  wrote.  "  What  is  expe- 
dient,'* says  he,  "  is  right:  it  is  the  utility  of  any 
moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation 
of  il."  So  that  all  reference  to  God,  as  to  Him  who 
is  about  our  path,  and  s|)ieth  out  all  our  ways,  and 
know'clh  the  I  hough  Is  of  our  hearts,  is  to  be  cast, 
by  mankind,  out  of  present  consideration,  as  a  rule 
of  practical  iuHucnce.  But,  if  Conscience,  which 
alone  looks  straight  to  God,  is  to  be  put  aside  as 
useless  ;  and  we  are  to  keep  our  view  not  towards 
liim,  but  only  to  the  supposed  present  expediency  of 
our  ads  ;  the  scheme  dwindles  into  an  alheiftic  one. 
So  much  so,  that  if  utility  be  really  the  onlr/  ground 
of  obligation,  llien  an  express,  nay,  even  a  personal 
command  of  God,  might  very  justifiably  be  dis- 
obeyed, on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  expedient  lo 
ol^ey  il. 

These  were  not  the  thoughts  which  Abraham  had, 
respecting  moral  olilig-alion,  when  his  prompt  obe- 
dience to  God's  will  made  him  so  acceptable  to  his 
Creator  and  Ju<lge.  And  we  may  suppoj<c  that  il 
was  not  Dr.  Palev's  meaning;  but  still  it  is  the  legi- 
timate consequence  of  his  course  of  argumentation. 
Nor  does  it  prove  the  contrary,  that  he  makes  ihe 
boi>e  of  eternal  rewanl  a  part  of  his  scheme;  for 
that  hope,  in  the  way  he  proposes  i(,  does  not,  on 
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Bcriptural  groiimls,  seem  to  be  a  rcasonalile  liopeJ 
The  rewards  of  heaveu  are  held  forth  only  to  those! 
who,  in  whatever  tliey  do,  "do  it  as  unto  the  Lord/' 
But  ihey  who  attend  to  no  motive  but  the  present 
expediency,  or  utihiy  of  their  actions,  cannot,  with- 
out a  manifest  perversion  of  language,  be  said  to  do 
them  with  a  single  eye  to  God ;  nay,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  an  eye  to  Grod  at  all.  For,  tboagfa 
what  God  wills  is  always  good  and  expedient ;  and 
he  who  does  his  actions  as  unto  God,  will  do  that 
which  is  good  and  expedient;  yet  the  converse  does 
not  hold.  Therefore,  though  Dr.  Paley  tacks  his 
own  scheme  to  the  scriptural,  yet  they  are  incon- 
sistent ;  for  God,  in  that,  is  emphatically  "  all  in 
all." 

But  is  it  probable,  that  the  man  who  resists  the 
remorses  of  conscience;  who  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween the  present  pleasure  or  gain  of  wickedness, 
and  the  prospect  of  God's  future  vengeance;  and 
who  scorns  the  [iresages  of  what  he  is  to  look  for 
hereafter;  will  pay  any  regard  at  all  to  motives  of 
general  expediency  t  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear, 
that  it  is  "  a  surer  road  ;"  nor  that  it  is  a  road  quite 
so  easy  to  be  found.  General  expediency  can  only 
be  discovered  by  a  long  process  of  intricate  rea- 
soning;  which  some  never  can,  and  others  never 
will,  pursue.  To  most  men,  the  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  obvious,  even  where  the  duties,  as  discovered 
by  Conscience,  arc  undeniable.  And,  in  most  of  the 
intricate  concerns  of  life,  there  is  as  much  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  Reason  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other : 
— so  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  man  to  decide 
what  will,  or  w  ill  not,  turn  out  to  be  the  useful  and 
expedient  coui'se.  It  often  demands  experience, — 
nay,  the  experience  of  a  life, — to  settle  the  point. 
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Whereas,  in  an  instant,  every  raan  can,  as  lo  his  own 
case,  tell  whether  he  be  acting  conscientiously,  or 
not.  Life  must  stand  still,  while  we  are  debating 
the  point  of  expediency ;  and,  in  many  imaginable 
cases,  there  are  people,  who  are  placed  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  resorting  to  such  a  rule  at  all.  M'hat  no- 
tion, for  instance,  could  Adam  have  had  of  iti  or  from 
what  sources  could  he  have  drawn  it,  or  how  applied 
it,  previous  to  the  peopling  of  the  world  ?  And  yet, 
will  it  be  said,  that  he  did  not,  until  then,  commence 
to  be  a  moral  and  accountable  being  "J  or  that  the 
obligation  of  a  moral  rule  was  different  to  him,  from 
what  it  is  to  us?  These  are  dilemmas  in  which 
God  has  not  left  us:  nor  are  our  moral  duties  so 
difficult  to  he  adjusted,  if  the  eye  be  single,  and 
fixed  straight  forward,  on  God  alone. 

*'  It  is  a  misapprehension,"  says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  to 
suppose,  that  because  virtue  is  founded  on  utility, 
therefore,  utility  becomes  the  measure  of  virtue,  and, 
of  course,  the  rule  of  all  our  moral  conduct.  This  is 
the  error  of  Godwin,  and,  in  an  indefinite  degree,  of 
Paley,  and  several  other  writers.  Were  we  omni- 
scient, and  able  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  all 
the  effects  of  our  conduct,  this  consequence  must 
undoubtedly  be  admitted.  To  the  eye  of  God,  it  is 
the  real  rule.  He  has  chosen  that  to  be  done  by  His 
intelligent  creatures,  which  is  most  useful,  or  most 
productive  of  good  to  the  univei-se,  or  of  glory  to 
Himself,  rather  than  that  which  is  less  so. 

"  But  to  us,  utility,  as  judged  of  by  ourselves,  can- 
not be  a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct.  The  real 
usefulness  of  our  conduct,  or  its  usefulness  on  the 
whole,  lies  in  the  nature  of  all  its  effects,  considered 
as  one  aggregate.  Cut  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  verv  few  of  these  can  ever  be  known  to  us, 
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]»y  our  own  forcsigbl,  If  llio  information  j^ivcn  «» 
by  the  Scriplures,  concerning-  the  subject,  were  lo 
be  lost,  we  should  be  surprised  lo  see  how  small  was 
the  number  of  cases  in  nhich  tliis  knowledge  was 
attainable,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  bow  much 
nncerlainty  attended  even  these,  ll  in  inif>ossible, 
therefore,  that  our  moral  actions  should  be  safely 
guided  by  this  rule.  The  Bible  is  the  only  safe  rule 
by  which  moral  beingiii  can,  in  this  world,  direct 
their  conduct,  and  reffulate  their  conscience,  its 
precepts  were  formed  by  Him,  who  alone  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning-.  The  error  of  Di*.  Paley 
lies  in  his  confounding  the  obligation  of  virtue 
with  its  foundation,  or  that  which  gives  it  it» 
value.  "  For,"  says  he,  ♦'  it  is  the  utility  of  any* 
moral  rule  alone,  which  constitutes  the  obligation 
of  ii/'  Whereas,  the  utility  of  the  rule  shews  its 
excellence;  but  the  obligation  to  practise  it  is  the 
will  of  God  who  connnamls  it,  and  who  alone  can 
enforce  and  reward  the  performance,  or  punish  in 
for  the  breach." 

We  may  admit,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  that  that  which 
is  virtuous,  has,  in  ils  own  nature^  an  essential  worth, 
and  excellency,  and  praiseworthiness ;  because  it  is 
the  original  cause  of  happiness,  throughout  the  uni> 
verse; — and  thai,  therefore,  that  which  is  now  virtue, 
did  not  become  such, — that  is,  did  not  become  excel- 
lent, valuable,  and  praiseworthy, — merely  becattae 
iiod  willed  it  lo  be  so;  or  that  had  God  not  willed  it 
to  be  so,  it  would  not  have  been  virtue.  For  then, 
virtue  and  vice  would,  in  themselves,  be  alike  and 
indiflerent,  and  the  one  just  as  excellent  as  the  oilier ; 
and  virtue,  in  its  own  nature^  just  as  worthless  as 
vice.  In  this  sen^^e,  virtue  is  not  foundeil,  thai  is, 
not  founded  merelt/^  in  the  will  of  Go<l.    Ihit,  Ihouglr 
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its  excelliMiry  aiul  diijliiiclion  from  vii:*"*  nip  not  tlius 
fouiKled,  the  obligation  to  practise  il  is.  If  there 
was  uo  orit^inal  moral  diilerence  between  them,  there 
Mould  be  uo  reason  why  God  shouUi  prefer,  or  why 
He  acluidly  did  prefer,  one  of  Ihcm  to  the  other. 
This  original  moral  difterence  is,  the  tendency  of 
the  one  to  produce  the  happiness,  and  of  the  other 
to  produce  the  misery,  of  the  universe. 

This  tendency  to  prmhice  happiness  is  called  u/i- 
lity  ;  and,  because  of  their  tendency,  God  wills  us  to 
choose  tlic  yood,  and  avoid  the  evil ;  and  enforces 
the  will,  by  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
wliich  conslitule  Utw,  and  create  obligation.  This 
will,  and  ihese  sajiclions,  arc  so  clearly  revealed  to 
us  in  the  Bible,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  he 
who  is  tliorou<^hly  willing  to  do  that  will,  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  il  be  of  God  ; — shall,  in  all 
lOwes,  certainly  know  what  the  will  of  God  is;  and 

er  need  fear,  that,  with  an  obedient  heart,  he  is 
running  into  sin  and  disobetlicnce.  Uul,  if  we  were 
left  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  to  discover  our  obli- 
gations from  the  expediency  of  our  actions,  it  would 
otten  require  an  intricate,  and  always  a  calm  process, 
to  apply  it  to  particulars;  while  the  deceilfulness  of 
the  heart,  when  inflamed  by  passions,  would  be  con- 
tinually stepping  in  to  prevent  the  application,  and 
sweep  away  oui"  reasonings.  A  wicked  man  is  never 
awed  by  such  reasonings,  nor  does  he  even  attend 
to  them ;  but  by  his  consc:ieucc  he  is  conliniially 
stung;  anil  the  more  .so,  when  it  is  enlightened  ami 
aided  by  Scripture.  The  Spirit  of  God,  by  bolli 
means,  whispers  to  him,  and  struggles  to  save  him 
from  ruiii  ;  —  and  then  his  reason  can  begin  to 
operate. 

If  we  roidd  be  |)ersiu(ded  by  ])liilri.sophers,  to  pay 
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no  repfJU'il  In  ihifi,  or  to  look  on  the  diclales  of  Con- 
Miij'uop  as  too  nnoertiiin  and  chimerical  lo  Ix?  at- 
len«lr<l  to,  we  ^honld  pniclically  excltide  God  froiii 
I  Ha  moral  dominion.  We  should,  a»  far  as  in  n» 
lies,  casl  liini  onl  of  His  own  temple  ;  for,  '' know 
ye  not,  ihal  \r  are  the  temple  of  the  Hving  Cio*H" 
Nay,  if  we  take  away  the  reality  of  Conscience,  do 
we  not  def<troy  the  only  experimental  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  ri<jhteons  Governor  of  the  imivcrse 
of  which  a  heathen  is  possessed  1 

The  ctTects  of  this  fundamental  error  are  dw<Hi- 
verable  in  every  part  of  Dr.  Paley's  system.  For 
instance,  in  the  chapter  on  Happiness,  though  he 
admits  that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  yet  he  never  hints  that  it  can  trul\  consist  in 
nothii]t(  but  a  union  vvilh  God,  and  an  enjoyment 
of  His  presence  and  approhation  ;  —  that  is,  in  a 
"  kiiowledufe  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sin, 
through  Christ."  W  hereas,  nothing  can  he  more 
dear  than  that,  if  we  are  made  to  enjoy  Gwl,  and  lo 
be  ha]>py  with  Him,  all  inferior  sources  of  liappiness 
are  deceitful,  No  one  can  he  truly  happy,  until  all 
his  vicious  and  vain  desires  being  eradicated,  be  can 
see  in  God  an  all-sufticienl  portion  ;  and,  all  his 
f^ouhts  and  fears  hein^  cleared  away,  be  has  au  iiu- 
iTrtnld in"  assurance  of  present  pardon  and  acceptance. 
Inlesa  the  soul  has  a  foretaste  of  its  rest  witJi  God, 
it  must  be  ton  anxious  and  uneasy,  to  feel  any  thing 
like  real  happiness.  Therefore,  to  enumerate  the 
various  objects  of  splendid  ambition,  the  mulliplietl 
acqniremerjis  of  «;!:randeur,  and  the  diflerent  sources 
of  coarse  or  refined  enjoyment ; — to  e.xamine  llie 
pui'suits  of  active,  or  the  s|)eculations  of  coutem- 
plative  life; — and  to  inquire  whether  all  or  an^  of 
these  can   make  a  man    happy, — is   l)iil    ninlii|il\  ino 
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words  without  wisdom,  and  trifling  with  one's  soul, 
in  the  most  important  of  all  inquiries.     It  is  but 
leading  us  further  astray  ;  while  there  is  a  direct  and 
easy  palli,  that  will  guide  us  to  the  mansion  of  peace. 
Dr.  Paley  says,  "  Tliat  life    is  happy,  in  which 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ;  and 
the  greatest  quantum  of  it  ordinarily  attainable  in 
human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happiness.     There- 
fore,  I  omit  much   usual    declamation,  about    the 
dignity  and  ca[>aeJly  of  our  nature, — the  superiority 
of  the  soul  to  the  body — the  rational  to  tlie  animal 
part  of  our  constitution  ; — upon   the  worthiness,  re- 
finement, and  delicacy  of  some  satisfactions;    and 
the  meanness,   grossuess,  and  sensuality  of  others : 
because  I  hold,  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing,  but 
in  continuance  and  intensity.^'     "  By  the  pleasures 
of  sense,"  says  he,  "  I  mean,  as  well  the  animal  gra- 
tificaliuns  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  that  by  which 
the  species  is  continued, — as  the  more  refined  plea- 
sures of  music,   painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
splendid  shows,  theatric  cxiiibitions,  and   the  plea- 
sures of  active  sports,  as   hunting,    shooting,  and 
fishing."    He  says,  that  "  happiness  does  not,  indeed, 
consist  in  these;  but  that  they,  after  all,  have  their 
value;  and,  as  the  young  are  always   too  eager  in 
their  pui*suil  of  them,  so  the  old  are  sometimes  too 
remiss, — that  is,  loo  studious  of  their  ease, — to  be  at 
the  pains  for  them,  which  they  really  deserve.^* 
«    As  Dr.  Faley  professed  to  set  forth  a  scheme  of 
Christian   ethics,   he   was   bound,    in  justice  to  his 
reliyion,  lo  exhibit  the  whole  scheme,  and   not  to 
adulterate  it,  by  the  admixture  of  what  is  entirely 
opponent  to  its  principles.     But,  let  any  candid  man 
seriously  examine  the  whole  chapter  on   Happiness, 
with  its  studied  eulogy  of  sensual  pleasures,  in  all  their 
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raraifiralions  ;  in  wlncli,  fhiring  iheir  conlinuanre, 
lliey  are  ranked  with  Ihn  highest  clelighLs  of  which 
the  soul  is  capahle, — oi"  course,  therefore,  with  the 
i:omforl9  of  religion,  and  "  the  peace  of  God,  ivhicli 
passefh  alf  tinderstanding"."  Let  any  man  consider 
the  consequences  of  this  unguarded  and  unr|iuili6cd 
Htatement, — which  justifies  the  dissipations  of  the. 
youthful,  and  encourages  the  pernicious  vanities  of 
(he  aged ;  and  then  let  him  say,  whether  this  plaa 
of  worldly  happiness, — this  recooiniendation  of  gra- 
tifications,  perhaps,  as  being  cjcpedietU  and  useful, — 
be  a  fair  picture,  and  not  rather  a  caricature,  of  real 
Christianity.  .« 

Thereby  we  are  expressly  required  to  "  take  up  our 
cross,"  and  " deny  ourselves  daily,"  and  thus  ''fol- 
low Christ"  lo  happinessi  eternal.  It  bids  us  *•  flee 
youthful  desires,"  because  they  **war  against  the 
sonl."  It  condemns  not  only  the  most  refined 
pleasures,  but  even  the  useful  pursuils  of  literature 
and  science,  as  <'  idols"  of  the  heart,  if  pursued  iiol 
"as  unto  God,**  but  merely  with  a  view  to  them- 
selves. And,  so  far  froui  encouraging  us  to  the 
enjoyment  of  splendid  shows  and  theatric  exhibitions, 
it  utters  this  awful  denunciation,— that  **  the  love 
of  |jleasnre,  and  of  the  world,  and  of  the  things  of 
the  world,  is  enmity  against  God."  And,  among 
the  thing>»  of  the  world,  it  enumerates  "  the  desire 
of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life;"  which  comprise  all  these  particulars  of  grali- 
ficatjou   which   Dr.  Palev  e^tJosrijtcx.      Nor  is  there 


any  exception  of  age  or  condition, 
men,  ai 
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Christ."     Therefore,  Ihey  are  the  very  elements 

A,  Ji,  C,  of  Clirislianily,  which  a  Christian  professor 
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le<l  with,  aud  ought  faitli< 


must  l)c  supposed  acquain 
fiilly  to  have  explained. 

The  Scriptures   represent  iis  as  "stewards,"  ac- 
countable to  God  for  every  thing; — for  our  fortuneti, 
our  time,  our  understanding,  and  every  other  means 
of  doing  good  which  we  possess.     They  are  not  our 
own,  either  to  hoard  up  or  to  squander.     We  have 
the  privilege  of  supplying,  in  the  6rst  instance,  the 
real  wants  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  dependants ; 
and  of  employing  the  whole  remainder,  not  in  splen- 
dour and  dissipations,  but  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
our  fellow-creatures.      This  world  offers,  then,  even 
to  the  richest,  no  justificalioa  for  indulging  in  grati- 
fications and  pleasures.    Nor  can  any  man,  who  would 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  lawfully  employ 
his  possessions  in  ways,  on  which  he  cannot ,  and 
does  not,  pray  for  a  blessing.  '  This,  however,  is  not 
Dr.  Paley's  view  of  the  subject.     lie  sj)caks,  without 
the  smallest  reprehension,  of  the  *'  intolerable  va- 
cuity of  mind,  which  carries  the  rich  and  the  great 
to  the  horse-race  and  the  gaming-table; — or  which 
prompts  them  to  exp«nd  twenty  or  lliirly  thousand 
pounds  in  a  contested  election ; — or  to  undermine 
the  morals  of  the  country,  by  paying   half  as  much 
in  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons:'* 
— ^adding,  "  ]  do  not  mention  this  to  blame  the  rich 
or  the  great ;  for  perhaps  they  cannot  do  better." 

After  this  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  he  judges 
of  actions,  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  that  he  over- 
rat«l  the  good  effects  of  his  principle  of  Edpe- 
diency,  when  lie  preferred  it  to  that  of  Conscience. 
"  I  suspect,"  says  he,  "  that  a  system  of  morality 
built  upon  instincts,  (by  which  he  means  conscience,) 
will  only  find  out  reasons  and  e-xcuscs  for  (•pinions 
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and  pnctices  already  established;  bat  will  seldom 
correct  or  refisrm  either."  That  thb  is  trae,  of  a 
vrstem  built  on  expediency,  is  clear ;  for  argameots 
from  expediency  may  ever  be,  and  ever  will  be, 
si^gested,  in  (ayoor  ot  things  as  they  are ;  and  ever 
hare  been  suggested,  as  the  strongest  reasons  against 
reformatioD  of  eyery  kind. 


^f 
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Another  evil  rcssultiiig  from  Dr.  Pulley's  esli- 
iiialihg^  irioral  ubligaliou  uol  by  C\>iisLiciico,  bit! 
I'lilily,  is,  llial  be  necessarily  speaks  of  religion 
merely  as  a  political  ibiiig.  Tiierefore,  be  ihiiiks, 
Ibat  Cbristiaiis  are  not,  by  any  divine  appoinliuent, 
bound  lo  keep  ihe  Sabbalh  holy,  beyond  ibe  time 
of  their  assembling:  at  public  worship  ;  and  that  the 
resting  from  their  ordinary  labours  on  that  day, 
longer  than  while  attending  on  these  assemblies,  is 
merely  a  human  inslilutiun  ;  tbougb,  like  any  other 
law,  binding,  because  of  its  benehciaj  elfecls.  But 
this  dry  way  of  viewing  religion,  a&  nothing  but  aa 
outward  ceremony,  deprives  it  of  all  its  efficiency. 
Whoever  imagines  religion  to  consist  in  the  tiare 
form,  and  to  end  with  the  act  of  worship,  knows  hut 
little  of  its  power. 

Dr.  Paley  was  led  into  this  view  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  considering  it  as  a  pohtical  institution,  jieculiar 
lo  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He,  therefore,  thought, 
that  although,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is 
*aid,  ihat  "God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sane- 
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lified  it,  bccau&c  that  in  it  He  bad  rested  from  all 
His  work  ;"  }et,  Ihnl  it  does  not  assert  or  nieaii, 
that  God  then  bles^ted  it,  and  sanctified  it ;  but  tliat 
He  ajlerwarflg  blessed  and  sancLified  it>  fur  that 
reumn: — that  the  naenlioii  of  the  sabbath,  and  uf 
itssanclincalion,  is  made,  not  ia  the  order  of  lime, 
but  by  way  of  antic! |>alion  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  done:  —  and  lliat  the  first  actual  institution 
of  the  sabbath  was  during  Ihal  transaction  in  the 
wilderness,  mentioned  in  Exodus  xvi,  when  the  peo- 
ple gathered  the  manna  for  six  days,  and  were,  on 
the  seventh,  ordered  not  to  gather  it,  because  "  loniay 
is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ; — for  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  llie  sabbath.*'  However,  if  ihe  sab- 
bath was  saiietificd,  l>C(ause  of  God's  ceasing  from 
the  works  of  creation,  it  is  strange  that  the  sanctiti' 
cation  did  not  then  lake  place,  when  the  reason  of 
it  began  to  operate.  The  |X)st{>otiement  of  the 
actual  sanctification,  notwithstanding  the  reason  for 
sanctificalion  existed  in  its  full  force,  to  a  far  distant 
occurrence,  altogether  unconnected  with  that  reason, 
is  certainly  quite  inexplicable. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  Ezekiel  (ch.  xx,  \%)  (loon 
^|>cak  uf  the  sabbaths,  as  given  to  the  Israelilts  in  the 
wilderness;  anil  so  does  Nchcniiah,  in  cJi,  ix,  II:  and 
in  Exodus  xxxi,  16,  17,  Moses  speaks  of  the  sabbaths, 
as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  that  was  between  t*oil  and 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  peculiar  Jewish  ssiblKith 
4loes,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  insdtnteiK  iis  the 
bond  of  union  bttncen  Jehovah  and  ibeni,  \vhen 
they  became  His  [icculiar  |)cople.  But  yet  the  words 
in  Genesis  prove,  beyon<l  ail  reasonable  doubt,  thai 
the  seventh  day  had  been  samtificd  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  seventh  day,   which.  i>y  astronomical  calcu^ 
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lalioii,  is  proved  to  have  l>eeii  Sunduif,  was  llie  ori- 
ginal,/irifrtarcAn/  Siibbntli;  and  it  continned  in  force, 
until  the  children  of  Israel  were  about  to  depart  out 
of  Egypt.  As  tliey  were  tiien  entering  on  a  new 
covenant  with  Gud,  the  sign  of  a  new  sablmth  was 
then  established  with  iheni ;  as  apjiears  by  Exodus 
xii,  16.  A  new  septenary  cycle  was  then  introduced 
instead  of  the  old  one;  and  it  began  with  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Abib  ;  which,  by  astronomical  calculation,  appears 
to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  which  before  was  the 
xceeiUh  day  of  the  old  |>atriarchal  week,  and  now 
was  made  the  Jirsl  day  of  the  new  Israelitish  week. 
This  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  was,  therefore, 
"a  day  of  holy  convocation  ;"  that  is,  a  sabbath: — 
(Leviticus  xxiii,  3.)  And  after  this,  not  the  cightti 
day  from  thence,  which  would  Imvc  been  Sunday, — 
Imt  the  seventh  day  from  Ihcnce,  which  was  Satur- 
day, was  declared  to  be  the  next  "  holy  convocation.** 
"  In  Ihe  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation, 
and  in  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  con- 
vocation :  no  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  in  ihcra, 
save  that  which  every  man  must  eat."  At  this  time, 
llierefore,  the  Israelites  had  a  new  sabbath  givea 
them,  as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  that  was  between 
lliem  and  the  Lord,  as  mentioned  by  Moses ;  and 
this  was  the  time  of  giving  the  snbbatli,  which 
Moses,  in  the  subsetiucnt  month,  alludes  to;  as  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  xvj.  This  newly-instituted  sabbath, 
the  bond  of  union  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites, 
was  in  force  until  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  passion. 
But,  when  they  rejected  and  cut  oif  the  Messiah, 
the  incarnate  Jehovah,  the  covenant  between  them 
and  Him  was  annulled,  and  this  sign  of  Ihc  lovenant 
then  teased.     The   consctpiencc    was,  that,  as  the 
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reverence  paid  to  Ihe  seven iIj  ilay  ^A'  ihe  patriurclKtl 
week  had  been  Irunsferretl  aulliunlalively  lo  the  sixth 
day,  and  that  sabbatical  sixth  day  had  now  ceased, 
together  with  the  covenant  to  which  it  apperliiined; 
tliereforc,  the  sanctity  of  the  original,  palriarciial 
seventh  day  revived,  and  was  iunuediatciy  observed 
by  Christians,  and  paid  to  the  Sunday,  under  the 
name  of  the  Lord's  day,  frotu  the  nioDictil  of  Lib 
resurrection. 

Tins  point  has  been  demonstrated  by  tlie  Itev. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  rector  of  Bradley,  in  Derbyshire,  in 
his  Scripture  Chronology,  to  which  we  shall  huve 
occasion  to  refer  ; — a  work  which  bears  the  sanction 
of  a  dedicutiuii  written  by  Dr.  Johnson;  and  in 
which  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  great  skill  in  malheuiaiics, 
proves  the  perfect  chronology  of  Ihe  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  subbalh.  It  clears 
up  every  ditliculty  that  attends  on  the  (juestiou,  both 
of  the  Jew  ish  and  Christian  sabbath  ;  and  luusL  give 
great  siilisfaction  to  every  conscientious  Christiau, 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  fulSlling  even  ihe  letter  of 
the  fourth  commianduienl,  by  s^uictifying  ihe  seventh 
day, — the  very  original  seventh  day,  rcj;ularly  bri>nghl 
down  from  its  drst  institution  at  the  creatiou.  It 
shews  why  Chrislians,  from  the  resurrection,  suucU- 
tied  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday;  namely,  in  ube* 
dicnce  to  the  original  connnand  of  the  Lord  (iud, 
when  He  sanctified  the  seventh  day,  at  the  creation. 
This  command  was  not  repealed,  but  explaiuett  and 
modified  by  tlie  substitution  of  a  new  day,  dcuouii* 
nated  the  Sabbath,  and  adapted  to  the  Jewisli  iheo* 
cracy,  when  they  were  led  out  of  Egypt,  aiiU  Ibe 
fourth  conmiandment  was  given  at  Mount  Siuai; 
but  the  original  day  reuiuined  in  fnrce,  .vi  tu  ail  Ihf; 
rest  of   mankind.      Con.scipicntly,  \>  hen  the  death 
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of  llie  Messiah,  the  iiicarimle  Jeliovah,  put  an  end 
to  the  covenant  of  Ihe  Jews  with  Jeliovah,  and  lo 
the  whole  of  their  polity,  as  founded  on  it,  the 
Jewish  sabbath  ceased,  as  a  part  of  it ;  and  Christians 
had  no  other  day  but  Sunday,  the  original  sabbath, 
which  they  could  keep  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Dwig^ht  has  taken  another  view  of  this  subject, 
ia  which,  though  he  has  not  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  a  new  sabbath-day  was  appointed  to  the  Israel- 
ites on  their  quitting  Egypt,  yet  he  has  satisfactorily 
answered  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Paley.    He  has  shewn, 
that  the  Sabbath  was   instituted    iinnietliutely  after 
the  work  of  creation,  and  is  designed  to  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world.     That  it  is  not  a  mere  positive, 
but  a  moral  precept ;  not  limited,  but  universal  and 
perpetual  in  its  oblig-ation  ; — intended  to  be  a  com- 
memoration  of   the   wisdom,   flower,  and   goodness 
of  God; — to  be  a  necessary,  stated  rest  from  toil, — to 
furnish  to   man,   while  in  a  state  of  innocence,  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  in  holiness ;  and  to  man, 
after  he  had  fallen,  a  meatis  of  re-acquiring  holiness, 
and  obtaining  salvation.      That   it   was  afterwards, 
like  other  parts  of  the  moral  law,  promulgated,  not 
on  the  mere  ground  of    the  genera!    authority  of 
Moses,  but  with  the  other  precepts  of  llie  decalogue, 
spoken  by  God   Him-self,  with  an  awful  and  audible 
voice,  from  the  midst  of  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
which  enveloped  Mount  Sinai,  and  written   by  the 
finger   of  God  on  one  of  the  two   tables  of  stone, 
originally  prepared  by  Himself,  and  destined  lo  con- 
tain nothing  but  this  and  those  other  precepts  of  the 
decalogue.      That   the  Sabbath    itself,   or   the  holy 
rest,  the  Sabbatism,  is  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from 
Ihe  mere  day  on  uhirh  it  is  kc])l ;  and,  therefore, 
may  be  kepi,  should  God  so  order  il,   on  any,   or 
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successively,  on  all  Ihe  clays  of  ihe  week  ; — the  Sali- 
bath  itself,  the  suiislance  of  the  iiislituUoii,  ftliil 
remainiog  the  same.  For  this  reason,  the  words  in 
Exodus  are,  that  *»  the  Lord  res>ted  the  aepenth  day  ; 
wherefore,  the  Lord  blessed  the  subbalh  day."  So 
ihat  the  Hebrew  shuhbuth  is  retained  in  the  Greek 
traftflaToy,  and  the  Hebrew  shahbathon  in  the  Greek 
ffoflfiartffiof:,  Buhbatism,^  or  holy  rest ;  ahabbtitlion  beings 
the  word  used  by  Moses,  iu  Exodus  xvi,  23;  and 
traftflanoiiOQ  the  Correspondent  Greek  word,  iu  He- 
brews iv,  9.  That  the  perpetuity  of  the  sabbath  wtw 
clearly  taught,  in  Isaiah  Ivi,  6,  8;  when  €k»d  should 
gather  unto  Christ  others  besides  the  outcasts  of 
Israel, — the  Gentiles,  the  sons  of  the  stranger ;  and 
His  house  should  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  to  all 
people ; — which  was  never  fulfilled,  but  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  That  its  perpetuity,  but 
yet  its  change,  was  also  pro[>hef>ied  of,  in  Ptutlm 
cxviii,  19,  26;  which  is  explained  by  St.  Peter,  an 
referring-  to  Christ.  That  it  is  prophesied  of,  as 
lieing  "  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made;"  wlten 
He  became  the  head  stone  of  the  church  ; — tlial  isi, 
when  He  arose  from  the  dead,  and  was  thereby  de. 
clared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power.  That  the 
Lord's  day  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Uevelalioii ; 
when  St.  John  was  "in  the  Spirit,  on  the  Lortrs 
day."  So  that,  at  that  period,  it  appears,  under  the 
guidance  of  inspiration,  that  there  was  a  day  hoUlen 
by  the  apostles,  and  by  Christians  in  genei'al,  and 
by  God  Himself,  as  the  Lord's  day, — or  the  day  pe- 
culiarly consecratetl  to  Christ.  That  there  is  but 
one  manner  iu  which  a  day  can  be  the  Lord's.  That 
there  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  hut  one  Bucit 
day.  This  day  is  the  Sabbath, — a  liPavcnly,  holy  resl, 
from  every  sinful  and  cvcrv  secular  ronrrrn.     And 
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there  never  ran  be  any  other ;  for  the  institutions 
under  the  lyospel  will  remain  to  the  end  of  lime. 

Isaiah  also  prophesies;  in  chapter  Ixv,  17,  18,  that 
"  the  new  creation,"  or  the  work  of  redemption, 
shall  be  commemorated,  so  as  that  "  the  former 
creation"  sliall  not  he  remenil>ercd,  nor  come  into 
mind  ;  which  seems  to  shew,  that  a  particular,  a  su- 
perior, and  an  extraordinary  commemoration  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  was  a  part  of  God's  plan,  and 
desif^ned  to  he  accomplished  in  the  course  of  Mis 
providence.  Cut  there  is  no  other  public,  solemn 
commemoration  of  this  work,  except  on  "  the  Lonl's 
day;"  and,  therefore,  this  prophecy  has  been  iniful- 
filled,  unless  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  manher. 
At  the  sjime  lime,  ihe  former  institution,  commc- 
morating  the  work  of  creation,  is  substantially 
preserved;  and,  if  Mr.  Kennedy's  arg^ument  and 
astronomical  calndations  be  right,  it  is  mo^t  nii- 
nnlely  and  literally  preserved. 

♦'  In  conformity  with  these  prophecies,"  says  Dr. 
Dwiyht,  *'  and  also  with  some  dedaralions  by  ChrisI 
Himself,  the  ajtoslles,  with  the  early  clinr<h,  met, 
for  their  religions  worship,  on  Ihe  Lord's  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  and  the  Lord  thought  fit  to 
honour  this  day  with  peculiar  tokens  of  His  appro- 
bation, l)y  choosing  it  as  the  time  when  He  met 
Lliom,  as  they  w  ere  assondiled  together.  The  aposlles 
and  their  followers,  therefore,  ihouglit  themselves 
waiTaiite<l  to  devole  it  to  religious  purposes;  and 
St.  Paul,  who  received  the  gospel  by  immediate  re- 
velation from  Christ  Himself,  without  having  seen 
the  apostles,  or  held  the  remotest  correspondence 
with  them,  till  three  years  after,  did  the  sames  ai^^I 
when  Ho  met  the  apostles  al  Jerusalem,  (Galatians 
i,)  lhe}f  added  nothing  to  him.     Whence,  then,  did 
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tliese  persons,  ihns  se|arale»l>  derive  ibeir  agreement 
ill  observiiig^  llie  Loril's  day,  llie  first  day  of  tlie 
week"?  The  only  answer  to  he  ^-iven  is,  llmt  they 
ilid  it  from  the  iriKpiration  which  guided  them. — 
Had  llipy  been  unins|iired,  their  ai^reement  would 
have  proved,  ihal  they  derived  their  doctrine  from 
some  toininon  jsonrre.  Their  character,  as  inspireil 
men,  and  apostles,  proves,  beyond  debate,  that  the 
commnn  source  from  \\  hence  they  harmoniously 
ilerivwl  a  religinns  iiisUlution,  was  God. 

Dr.  Dni'-ht's  view  of  the  Sabbath  is  quite  con- 
sislent  wilh  that  »hicli  we  had  lieforc  taken;  and  the 
ronsi<lenilions  apperlaininfif  to  either,  will  satisfy  us, 
that  Dr.  Haley's,  ihongh  ingeniously  staled,  is  not 
scripliirally  accurate.  A  man  of  piely,  when  re- 
flecting on  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  he  ought 
tosancnfy  the  Lord's  day,  will,  without  hcsitatioDt 
decide,  that  he  ought  lo  sanctify  it,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  wholly  unio  llie  Lord;  because,  though  it  is 
the  first  day  in  the  Jewish  week,  it  is  really  llie 
original  seventh  day,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  his 
Ciod.  A  sign,  not  only  between  him  and  the  Lord, 
who  on  ihal  ilay  rested  from  His  creation;  but  lie- 
tween  him  and  the  Lord,  who  on  that  day,  rising 
again  for  his  justification,  redeemed  him  from  sin, 
and  made  him  a  ncir  erca/io»  in  Christ;  nay,  a  sign 
between  him  and  the  Lord,  who  on  that  day  poured 
out  His  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  him,  and  make  him 
one  of  the  elect  children  of  the  Almighty.  Never, 
therefore,  can  we  saj  ,  that  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
sabbath  are  less  than  those  of  the  Jewish,  uide^  we 
admit  that  the  Christian's  privileges  are  less  than 
theirs ;  which,  whoever  asserts,  must  be  allogellicr 
ignorant  of  Christianity. 


SECTION   XXXI. 


CONSCIENCE.— DUELLING.  SUICIDE,  LYING. 

JL  HE  evil  of  taking  Expediency  instead  of   Con- 
science, as  our  moral  guide,  is  again  apparent,  in  the 
conclusions  ivhich  Dr.  Paley  comes  to,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Duelling.     Tlioiigh  lie  admits  its  unreason- 
ableness, as  a  rule  of  manners,  yet  he   adds  this 
dangerous  remark,  "  that  the  duty  and  conduct  of 
individuals,  ivhile  such  rule  exists,  is  another  con- 
Hideration.'' — "  As  the  laws  of  honour  have  annexed 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  to  patience  under  af- 
fronts; and  challenges  are  given  and  accepted,  with 
no  other  design   than  to  prevent  or  wipe  off  this 
ftnspicion  ;  without  malice  against  the  adversary,  or 
any  wish  to  destroy  him,  or  any  other  concern  than 
to  preserve  the  duellist's  own  reputation  and  recep- 
tion in  the  world ;    therefore,-  in  these  cases,  the 
risking  one's  own,  and  one's  antagonist's  life,  doei^ 
not  imply  any  murderous  intention,  because  of  this 
motive  to  it ;   and  the  Christian   principle  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries  does  not  apply, — provided  the 
injury  be  forgiven,  and  the  duellist  act  entirely  from 
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a  concern  for /a.?  oton  reputation!"  How  conlrary 
the  whole,  and  every  part  of  this  doctrine  is,  to  the 
doctrine  of  (Jhrisl,  need  not  be  particularly  shewn. 

It  ha»  been  properly  remarked,  thai  the  valne  and 
importance  of  life  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the 
life,  even  of  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  be  lawfully 
taken  away,  except  in  two  cases, — where  they  are/ 
necessary  for  our  food,  or  are  hostile  and  dangerous  ; 
much  less  can  our  own  life,  or  the  life  of  another. 
Uul  the  duellist  risks  being  guilty  either  of  suicide 
or  murder.     The  proposal,  is  to  kill,  or  be  kiile«l. 
The  challenge  is  accepted,  with  an  expectation  cither 
of  kilting,  or  being  killed;  each  combatant  aims  at 
the  seat  of  fife,  and  intends  to  kill,  if  he  can;    and 
the  He;»pons  used, — always  the  proper  instruments  of 
death, — are  used  wilh  the  utmost  skill  \\hich  the  par. 
lies  possess,  to  produce  that  ilreadful   catastrophe. 
Therefore,  no  pretence  is  more  unfounded,  than  that 
(hjcllists  do  not  design    to  kill  each  other.     They 
kill    with  far  more  deliberation  than   the  common 
murderer;   and  generally,  sooner  or    later,  prepare 
llicmsclves,  with  gieal  care,  to  obtain  skill  and  cool- 
ness in  this  eni|>loymcnt;  as  if  it  were  an  honourable 
one,  rather  than  a  deliberate  copy  of  the  professetl 
assassin.     The  command  of  God  is,  "  Thou   shall 
not  kill."    To  "kill"  is  the  thing  forbidden;   nor 
can  there  be  any  exception  to  the  rule,  unless  such  as 
(>od  has  made  and  simctioned.     So  absolutely  mil* 
versal  is  the  command,  and  so  unalterable  by  man, 
llial  Christ,  so  far  from  limiting  the  import  of  it, 
shews,   that  even  a  disjiosition  contrary  to  love  is 
murder  in  llie  sight  of  God,   though  no  act  has 
followed  from  it.     How,  then,  can  duelling  be  con- 
sistent wilh  C'hrisliunitv?  or  the  duty  ami  conduct 
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of  iiidividuals  be  reg^ulated  by  this  unjiislifiable  rule 
of  manners  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  duel  is  often  undertaken,  from  a 
concern  for  reputation ;  that  is,  the  party  prefers  the 
M'orld  to  God  ;  and  will  rather  commit  murder,  than 
risk  the  being  charged  with  cowardice  by  a  few  ibols 
and  bravadoes.     For,  as  lo  any  reparation  of  injury, 
it  is  uone,  whether  death  eusue  or  not:  and,  as  to 
wiping  away  any  stain  from  his  own  character,  he 
can  do  it  more  effectually  by  a  magnanimous  for- 
bearance ;  and,  by  his  irreproachaMe  life,  giving  the 
lie  to  his  accusers.     While,  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
stroy his  life,  he  himself  more  grossly  injures  his 
own  character,  than  ten  thousand  charges,  such  as 
those  he  so  furiously  resents,  can  possibly  do.    'He 
brands  upon  his  own  character  the  stamp  of  murder, 
intended,  if  not  committed ;  and  of  rank  cowardice, 
for  doing  an  infamous  and  rebellious  act,  out  of  mere 
fear  of  the  world.     A  blacker  mark  of  infamy  than 
this,  cannot  be  worn  by  man  ;  and  this  is  the  mark 
which  the  duellist  chooses  to  afiix  on  himself.     It  is 
absurd  to  say,  that,  with  a  Christian  spirit,  he  for- 
gme$  the  injury,  though  he  gives  the  challenge: 
for,  if  he  forgave  the  injury,  he  would  not  seek  to 
revenge  it;  much  less,  to  revenge  it  at  the  hazard  of 
death.     If  the  injury  he  felt  to  be  of  such  a  magni- 
tude as  to  require  this  punishment,  can  those  feelings 
consist  with  love,  and  kindness,  and  forgiveness  to 
the  offendert      No  feelings  would  demand  the  pro- 
bable death  of  the  offender,  but  those  of  passion, 
wrath,  hatred,  and  revenge;  a  haughty  and  jealous 
estimation  of  self;  and  a  supreme'  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  God,  when  opposing  those  angry  feelings. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  is,  indeed,  often 
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consiilcreil  ns  nol  of  lliis  inagiiiUule ;  hut  that  the 
titsloms  of  society  require  a  mau  of  honour  thus 
to  resent  hijuries,  though  he  himself  thiuks  them 
smtiU  ; — the  answer  still  is,  that,  however  small,  in  ■ 
itself,  the  injury  really  is;  yet  if,  in  the  csiiniatioii 
of  the  challenger,  it  unavoidahly  suhjecls  him  to 
this  exj>osiire  in  llie  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  all 
the  evils  thence  resulting  ;  this  very  view  of  the  case 
naturally  awakens  in  his  breast  all  the  feelings  of 
resentment  and  revenge,  which  constitute  his  design 
to  be  a  murderous  one,  and  bring*  on  liim  the  sin 
of  bloociguiltiness.  And,  althoiig^h  it  may  be  true, 
that  the  duel  may  end  without  death,  and  the  com- 
batants tlien  rejoice  thereat;  yet  it  is  joy  merely 
(hat  they  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  escape  the  laws 
of  their  country.  Had  it  arisen  purely  from  an  es- 
timation of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  a  desire  to 
obey  God,  it  would  have  checked  this  ebullition  of 
warm  and  angry  feelings. 

If  the  injury  be  really  a  gi'eal  one,  the  laws  of  the 
society  and  government  luider  which  we  live,  and 
the  means  of  redress  which  they  provide,  will  affortl 
the  completest  reparation  for  it,  and  the  only  rejja- 
ralion  which  can  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
For  government  is  neither  founded  on  divine,  here- 
ditary right,  as  was  once  ridiculously  thought ;  nor 
on  a  social  compact,  either  actual  or  implied,  an  is 
no  less  groun<lless1y,  though  extensively,  supposed. 
For  then,  |)ersonal  consent  being  all  that  would  con- 
stitute o!)ligation,  any  man  might,  when  he  pleased, 
ftx  Iiiniself  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  attack  others, 
or  be  attacked  by  them,  without  any  power  in  the 
law  to  intermeddle  in  their  concerns; — and  in  such  a 
rase,  duelling  might  be  thought  neccjwar}"  lo  obtain 
reparali(ju  for  injury.     But  all  society,  and  all  go- 
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vernnieiit,  tIioug:h  not  in  form,  yet  in  substance,  are 
foiintleil  on  the  will  of  Goil.  For  He  made  men 
to  be  bappy  :  and  society,  government,  and  law,  are 
iudispensiible  to  their  liappiness  and  their  safety, — 
their  life,  liberty,  and  properly, —  their  peace  and 
knowledge, —  their  morals  and  religion.  'I'o  these 
laws,  therefore,  and  to  them  aloue,  can  a  good  man 
resort,  to  obtain  reparation  for  injuries.  But  he  who 
gives  way  to  evil  tempers,  and  appeals  to  private 
force,  opposes,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  his  country. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  injury  be  small,  il  is 
most  truly  honourable  to  disregarti  il.  If  the  sup- 
posed otlender  has  in  no  respect  aclcd  unlike  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  the  cause  of  diH'erence 
can,  by  a  wise  man,  be  very  easily  adjusled,  without 
resorting  to  so  exce|)tiouable  and  sinful  a  nielhud  ; 
and,  if  he  h;is  behaved  with  a  savage  disregard  to 
the  courtesies  of  polishetl  life,  he  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable pretensions,  even  under  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  h<MH)ur,  to  be  adniilted  to  a  nK)de  of  de<;tsion 
which,  by  ihose  laws,  is  reserved  lor  Ihc  genllrnian 
alone.  In  every  view,  therefore,  «luelliiig  is  uiiue- 
ceasary  and  uineasonable,  and  a  direct  rebellion 
against  the  command  of  tiod,  and  the  religion  of 
Christ.  By  some  it  is  justiHed,  as  necessary  to 
preserve  us  from  insults  and  aggression:  but  this  is 
disproved  by  the  case  of  females,  Christian  ministers, 
and  others,  who  never  fight,  and  are  not  more  in- 
sulted than  others,  nor,  perhaps,  so  much. 

"  It  is  strange,"  sa>s  Dr.  Byan,  in  his  History  of 
the  Effects  of  Keligion  on  Mankind,  "  that  fighting 
should  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  tlie  worth, 
honour,  or  honesty  of  the  <luellist.  A  man  may 
possess  personal  courage,  without  any  other  good 
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quality.       The  liar,   the  koave,  the  «educer,   will 
fight.     lie  who  was  a  villain  before  he  fought,  will 
be  a  villain   still ;    and,  perhaps,  a  greater   villain 
than  if  he  had   declined   the  combat."      He   then 
add^*,  someuliat  objectionably,  *' If  a  man  is  so  grossly 
insulted,  that  his  religious  principles  are  not  suffi* 
ciently  strong  to  support  him  under  the  afiVont,  let 
him  challenge  the  aggressor, — form  a  resolution   not 
to  fire, — and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his 
second.     If  he  escape,  let  him  prosecute  at  law  ;  if 
he  be  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  murder."     "1  knew  a  case,"  says 
he,  "  where,  on  a  trivial  offence,  no  appeal  would  be 
accepted  ;  but  a  meeting  was  insisted  on.     The  chal- 
lenger fired,  without  effect.     His  antagonist  did  Dot 
fire{  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and  caused  him  to 
be    imprisoned.     Though  the  challenger  was  thus 
puni^«]led  for  firing,  it  is  probable   he    would  have 
escaped  unpunisilied,  if  he  had  killed  his  opponent; 
as  juries  arc  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves,  in 
support  of  this  practice.      They  find  a  man  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  who  sends  a  challenge,  or 
fires  without  killing;  but  acquit  him,  if  he  kills,  in 
consequence  of  that  challenge.     Their  usual  verdict, 
that  llie  survivor  killed  in  his  own  defence,  is  gene- 
rally fiklse  ;  because  8elf-|)reservation  seldom  requires 
a  man  to  kill  his  antagonist.     When  the  combutants 
are  supposed  to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stands 
as  good  a  chance  of  escaping,  when  he  reserves  bis 
shot,  as  when  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  opponent 
is  not  apprized  of  his  intentions.      He  defends  bis 
honour,  by  standing  his  adversary's  fire;  and   his 
reserved  shot  protects  his  own  life,  and  that  of  bis 
antagonist,     lie,  therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills, 
has  no  claim  to  impunity,  on  the  score  of  self-defence; 
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and  juries  who  urge  that  plea,  are  absolutely  per- 
jured. The  juryman,  however,  Iras  precedent  t<>r 
disregarding  his  oath.  Most  juries  perjure  them- 
selves in  the  same  way  ;  and  he  is  sati^fie<l :  as  if  he 
was  not  accountable  to  Goi]  and  to  sociely,  Cur  his 
perjury,  and  for  the  evils  which  generally  result  from 
ih^  encouragement  of  duels,"  Much  of  truth  as 
these  observations  contain,  yet  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, that,  on  Christian  principles,  a  man  is  justiHeU 
in  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge,  for  any  cause, 
€veu  though  he  resf)lve  to  reserve  his  fire. 

As  the  duellist  risks  the  guilt,  not  only  of  murder, 
but  of  *MiciV/e,  I  would  shew  its  utter  unlawfulness; 
and  consider  the  arguments  by  which  the  latter  is 
attempted  to  be  justified.  Mr.  Hume  contends, 
that  man  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life, 
because  he  is  created  for  the  end  of  eirectuatiug  his 
own  enjoyment  in  the  present  life.  "  Men,"  says 
he,  "are  entrusted  to  their  own  judgments  and  dis- 
cretion ;  and  may  employ  every  faculty  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  to  provide  for  their  ease,  hap- 
piness, or  preservation."  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  God  selected  that  end  for  the  creation  of  man, 
which  was  the  noblest,  best,  and  most  worthy  of 
His  character.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  in  this  world,  was  the 
end  proposed.  But  an  infinitely  nobler  and  bettei* 
end  is,  to  glorify  our  Maker,  by  knowing,  reverenc- 
ing, serving,  loving,  and  enjoying  Him  for  ever.*' 
Therefore,  unless  God  is  not  only  not  infinitely  wise 
and  good,  but  not  wise  and  good  at  all,  the  end 
alleged  by  Mr.  Hume  cannot  be  the  true  end  of  the 
creation  of  man ;  for  a  nobler  one  is  pointed  out. 
Besides  tliis,  sensual  enjoyment  is  inconsistent  with 
virtue;  aud  much  more,  with  perfect  virtue.    But  to 
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he  viiiiions,  is  to  render  honour, — ami  lo  be  j»crfecll}' 
virtuous,  is  to  render  the  highest  honour,  to  our 
Creator,  and,  at  the  same  lirae,  to  he  perfectly  liappy. 
If,  then,  God  r^arded  either  us  or  Himself,  He  did 
not,  as  the  end  of  creating  man,  propose  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  sort  of  happiness  which  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hume. 

Again,  he  says,  that  "  in  the  sight  of  Go<l,  every 
event  isalike  important;  and  the  life  of  man,  of  no 
greater  importance  than  the  life  of  an  oyster."  But 
God,  unquestionably,  sees  things  as  they  are.  And 
as  on  the  life  of  mau  depends  all  that  knowing, 
loving,  serving,  and  glorifung  God,  nhich  is  the 
end  of  His  creation  ;— also,  all  that  important  good 
which  he  may  do  to  his  feliow-creatures ;  and  all 
that  preparation  of  mind  which  is  necessary  lo  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immortal  being,  and  to  an  endless 
improvement  in  knowledge  and  virtue  ; — the  life  of 
man  is,  by  the  irresistible  dictates  of  common  sense, 
of  more  importance  than  many  oysters. 

Diogenes,  and  other  philosophei-s,  had  a  droll 
notion,  that  men  might  lawfully  roast  and  eat  their 
children : — and  so  they  might,  if  they  vere  of  no 
more  worth  than  Mr.  Hume  supposes.  Bui  one  far 
wiser  than  he,  or  any  of  them,  has  declared  how 
ral liable  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God.  M  hen  Mr. 
Hume  woidd  lessen  the  crime  of  suicide,  hy  asking. 
Where  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
out  of  their  channel  t  he  puts  a  question,  which 
either  does  no  credit  to  his  understanding,  if  he 
believed  uliat  he  said  ;  or  noue  to  his  candour  and 
sincerity,  if  he  did  not.  He  says,  that  human  prn- 
dence  may  lawfully  disjwse  of  that  life,  which  a  hair, 
a  fly, or  an  insect,  may  destroy.  But  such  dcslriiction 
K  l»Y  the  immediate  providence  of  God,  who  has 
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ail  uiii|ik>:^lii)i)ai>le  right  to  take,  liy  niiy  metluui, 
lliat  uliicli  is  (lepeiulant  oij  Ilis  will,  lint  the  sui- 
cide destroys  his  lite  by  his  oum  will,  and  without 
the  |iermissiou  of  iLs  author. 

"But,"  says  IMr.  Iliuiie,  "when  I  fall  on  my 
sword,  I  receive  my  death  ef|iially  from  the  hands 
of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion, 
a  precipice,  or  a  fever."  But,  if  men  are  moral 
agents,  then  those  which  arc  culled  liiiman  actions, 
are  not  in  any  such  sense  the  acts  of  God,  as  lu 
prevent  men  being^  accountable  for  them, —  com> 
mendahle  an<l  praiseworthy  in  one  case,  and  hlam- 
ablo  and  punishable  in  the  opposite.  If  Mr.  Hume 
meant  to  insinuate,  that  man  is  not  a  moral  agent, 
then  all  inquiry  into  the  rectitude  of  his  actions  is 
as  useless  as  it  would  be  respecling  the  actions  of 
brutes.  And,  if  men  are  not  moral  ai,aMil^,  IJien, 
not  only  suicide,  hut  fraud,  lyiitq",  oppression,  atid 
murder,  are  also  the  acts  of  God.  But  Mr.  Hume 
himself  would  have  been  little  content  to  submit  to 
a  cheat  or  a  murderer,  who  retorted  on  him,  that  he 
ought  quietly  to  acquiesce,  because  it  was  only  the 
act  of  God. 

Again,  Mr.  Hume  says,  that  "  no  being,  by  ever 
so  irregular  an  action,  can  encroach  on  the  plan  of 
the  Creator's  providence,  or  disorder  the  universe.'* 
But,  though  God,  in  His  providential  ^ill,  lias  per- 
mitted the  existence  of  sinful  actions;  yet,  in  His 
preceptive  will,  He  has  shewn  us  what  He  loves,  and 
what  He  hates:  and  he  who  wishes  to  resist  this 
will,  thereby  becomes  guilty,  and  deserving  of  pu- 
nishment. If  Mr.  Hume  means,  that  all  actions, 
however  pious  antl  amiable,  or  however  profane  and 
vile,  are  alike  indiflferent  to  God, — he  then  makes 
the  Governor  of  the  universe  to  be  wholly  reg-ardlesi 
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of  the  moral  conduct  of  Wis  creatures.  Mr.  Hume 
says,  timt  "  the  suicide  does  no  harm,  or  the  lea&t 
supposable  harm,  to  society  ;  and  that,  by  inca|H«cily 
or  affliclion/he  nmy  be  a  burthen  to  it.*'  Bui,  by 
ceasing'  to  do  his  duties,  he  does  gresit  harm  to  Lis 
family,  his  children,  his  friends,  and  the  couimuaity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  sets  an  evil  example, 
which,  if  universally  followed,  would  destroy  the 
great  family  of  mankind. 

Nor  can  any  one,  v\ho,  by  the  possession  of  hn 
senses,  is  capable  of  being  a  suicide,  be,  even  in  the 
greatest  supposable  case  of  bodily  incapacity,  unable 
to  do  the  greatest  gx>od  to  society,  by  the  edifying 
example  of  his  patience,  fortitude,  resignation,  and 
piety.  He  may,  by  wisely  submitting  to  afflictions, 
which  are  sent  by  God  for  his  amendment,  work 
out  bis  own  salvation  ;  and,  by  his  good  example,  he 
may  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  others^;  with  an 
assurance,  too,  that  he  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  in  a 
situation,  in  which  he  may  not  oHer  an  acceptable 
vhedience  to  God.  If  any  distresses  appear  iusup« 
portable,  they  are  merely  so,  because  of  wounded 
pride,  disappointed  ambition,  morticed  avarice,  or 
other  predominant  wickedness  in  the  mind  of  the 
suicide.  To  bear  the  distress,  he  should  repent,  and 
renounce  the  wickedness.  But  how  can  he  bear  the 
unger  and  punishtnent  of  God,  against  whom  he 
literally  rebels,  and  into  whose  presence  he  ruslics 
insolently,  and  without  preparation  or  repentance t 
Whether,  therefore,  as  a  suicide,  or  as  a  murderer, 
or  as  both,  the  duellist,  if  unrepentant,  while  he 
lives,  lives  without  God  ;  and  when  he  dies,  dies 
without  hope, 

Another  instance  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  Dr. 
Paley*s  rule  for  directing  our  aclioiis,  not  by  Cou» 
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science,  but  by  iheir  expe«liency,  is,  that, conformably 
to  this  principle,  he  holds  Lyinj?  to  be,  in  some 
cases,  laM  fill ;  such  as,  when  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak  has  tio  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  or  when 
little  or  no  iiicouvenience  will  result  from  falsehood. 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  person 
who  is  to  utter  the  truth  or  falsehood,  is  liiniself  to 
determine,  whether  the  pei"son  to  whom  he  speaks 
has  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  or  not.  And,  as  this 
determination  is  ever  to  be  made  under  tlie  influence 
of  such  passions  and  biasses  as  may  then  happen  to 
operate,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen,  that,  if  this  doctrine 
were  to  prevail,  few  or  none  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  iiilerrourse,  would,  in  our  view,  have  a 
right   to  know  the  truth  "^ 

It  may  be  granted,  that,  in  may  cases,  there  are 
persons  who  have  no  right  to  know  the  truth  from 
us  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  utter  falsehood  to  them,  any  more  than  to  others. 
We  may  lawfully  be  silent,  or  conceal  truth  ;  but  we 
can  never  be  justified  for  uttering  a  wilful  false- 
hood. Therefore,  we  cannot  lawfully  lie  to  an  as- 
sassiu  to  save  our  lives;  for  the  condemnation  of 
those  is  just,  who  say,  we  may  do  evil,  that  good 
may  come.  Nor  can  any  man  certainly  know,  that 
his  lie  will,  after  all,  save  his  life.  If  it  be  God's 
will,  that  it  should  be  saved,  it  will  be  saved,  by 
some  means,  without  the  lie  ;  and,  if  it  be  God's  will 
then  to  require  our  life  of  us,  we  must  surrender  it 
up,  whether  we  lie  or  not.  It  will  amount  to  that 
case,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  "  he  who  shall  lose 
his  life  "  for  Christ's  sake,  or  from  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  duty,  "shall  find  it"  in  the  heavens. 
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Whereas,  if  a  man  couUl  save  it  by  a  lie,  lliere  is 
this  deniincialion,  that  "  he  who  will  save  il,"  by 
a  violation  of  duty,  "  shall  lose  it  eternally.''  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  on  Dr.  Paley's  principle  ihal  the 
primitive  Christians  acted,  when  they  scorned  lo 
save  their  lives  by  a  denial  of  the  truth. 

As  to  the  other  rule,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  lie, 
when  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  result  from  the 
falsehood,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  inconvenience  to 
others  will  always  be  estimated,  by  com|)aring  it 
with  the  convenience  which  that  falsehood  will  jiro- 
cure  to  ourselves.  And,  when  that  is  considerable.^ 
the  inconvenience  to  olhei^s  will  be  thought  incon- 
siderable, by  him  who  is  lo  utter  the  falsehood.  ()f 
course,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  falsehooti  will  be 
uttered.  This  will  soon  become  habitual  ;  because 
apprehensiveness  of  guilt,  and  susceptible  alarm  al 
the  appearance  of  critiiinalily,  will  gradually  wear 
away: — so  that  the  man  will  soon  utter  falsehood 
without  any  lemptution  at  all,  and,  iu  a  short  time. 
become  a  confirmed  liar.  The  adoption  of  either  of 
these  rules,  and  especially  of  both,  would  soon  de- 
stroy all  the  confidence  on  which  society  is  founded; 
therefore,  Dr.  Paley's  favourite  rule  of  utility  doeii, 
of  itself,  forbid  this  adoption. 

Lying  classes  among  those  crimes  whirh  are  mnlu 
in  se.  It  is  an  evil  ahsulutely  prohibiletl  by  Him 
who  sees  all  thing>»,  from  the  begiimiug  to  the  end, 
and  discerns  all  the  ]iossible  consecjuenrea  of  moral 
conduct.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  relax  on  lhi»  sub- 
ject;  nor  contain  a  single  hint  that  lying  can  ever 
be  lawful.  "•  IJc  that  loveth  and  makelh  a  lie,  sliall 
ill  110  case  enter  into  heaven;  but  shall  have  his  part 
in  the  lake  that  hums  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

Truth,  and  the  utterance  of  it.  nr  ih*    foiiiu|,»ii«>ii 
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of  all  society  and  liappiiicss.      Without   truth   we 
can  place  no  confidence;  Milhout  confidence  we  can 
enjoy   no   communication;    and   without  communi- 
cation, we  shouhl  possess  Utile  more  kuo\vled'>:e  or 
happiness  than  the  brutes.     A  man  deprived  of  all 
communication,  could  form  no  idea  of  God,  of  duty, 
of   virtue,  or  of  immortality.      He  would  scarcely 
be  a  rational  being".     The  ditlerence  between  such 
a  one  and  a  man  of  science  and  wisdom,  arises  from 
communication  alone  :    the  mass  of   ideas  accumu- 
lated   by  one    individual    being-    communicated   to 
others;    and    those    of  a    preceding  generation,  to 
tliat  which  follows.     Bui  the  whole  value  and  use- 
fulness of  communicalioii  is  derived  from  the  trtith 
it  conveys  ;   and  almost  every  benefit  of  truth,  ex- 
perienced by  rational  beings,  is  derived  from  their 
mutual  veracity.      Veracit}'  is   tlie  only  foundation 
of  confidence;    and,  if  we  could    not  confide,  we 
should,  in  a  sense,  know  nothing*,  acquire  nothing-, 
and  do  nothing",  to  any  valualde  purpose.     Without 
confidence,  we  could  not  be  happy ;  nor  could  go- 
vernmenl,  without  it,  exist:  —  not  even  the  moral 
government   of  God ;   as  on  it  alone  depends  that 
voluntary    obedience,    which    only    is    amiable   and 
pleasing  in  His  sight.     When,  therefore,  y^e  reflect, 
that    veracity  is  the    source  of   virtue,  of  personal 
dignity,  of  all  usefulness,  antf  of  self-approbation; — 
that  it  nuikes  us  like  God,  and  is  iiulispeiisable  to 
our  acceptance   with  Him; — we  cannot    but   reject 
that  scheme  of  morals,  which  holds  lying  to  l)C,  \t\ 
ftuy  ca<3e,  lawful. 


SECTION      XXXII. 


|CONSClENC£.^WIfAT  QUANTITY    OF  VIRTUK   IS   NLCKSSART 
TO  SALVATION  .» 


J_FR.  Paley  has  a  remark,  which,  thouj^h  in  perfect 
consistency  with  a  scheme  of  mere  expedient  mo* 
(rality,  cannot  but  astonish  every  pUjin  amJ  simple 
[christian.  He  says,  that  "  the  Chrtsliun  religion 
bath  not  uscertained  the  precise  quanl'ity  of  vhrhu 
necessary  to  salvation."  He  seems,  surely,  to  hai 
forgotten,  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  no  auch  moD^ 
strous  inconsistency  as  the  virtue  of  a  falieo  lieing^. 
Christ  came  to  save  men,  not  as  righteous,  hnt 
sinners;  and  it  was  their  bein^  sinners,  and  iojit 
sinners,  that  rendered  salvation  necessary.  Man, 
therefore,  is  considered  as  altogether  sinful,  and  actu- 
ally under  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  is  saved, 
not  by  his  virtues,  or  his  merits,  but  as  a  repentant, i 
pardoned  criminal, — for  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,* 
and  by  the  powerful  operation  of  that  Spirit  which 
makes  him  a  new  creature,  created  anew  unto  good 
works.  "  By  grace  ye  are  savetl,  through  faith  ;  an< 
this  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God;  not 
xvorks,  lest  any  should  boast." — For  iioiu;  is  jusli. 
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fied  by  the  law,  in  the  sight  of  God;  —  for  even 
"  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  On  terms  of  cowi- 
mutative  justice,  no  creature  is  capable  of  meriting 
at  God's  hands ;  nor,  on  the  lemis  of  the  law  of 
works,  which  required  perfect  obedienre  as  the  con- 
dition of  life,  can  fallen,  sinfid  man  do  any  work  so 
good,  as,  in  point  of  distributive,  governing'  justice, 
to  merit  at  God's  hand.  But  Christ  has  so  fulfilled 
the  law  of  works,  as  to  merit  for  us.  Christ's  law 
obliges  us  to  good  works.  He  "  redeemed  us  as  a 
peculiar  people,"  to  be  "  zealous  of  good  works;" 
and  to  be  "  God*a  workmanship  in  Christ  to  good 
works,  which  He  has  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in:"  and  by  such  works  are  we  to  be  judged, 
in  the  great  day. 

This  is  all  that  any  of  the  ancient  fathers  meant, 
when  they  8|>oke  of  good  works  as  meritorious, 
Christ,  it  is  certain,  never  re<leemed  us  from  a  ne- 
cessity of  good  works;  for  lie  died  to  restore  us  to 
a  capacity  and  ability  to  perform  them;  and  hath 
new  made  us,  for  thiil  end.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  that  jnslifinition,  or  pardon  for  the  past, 
which  we  receive  when  we  first  believe  in  Christ; 
for,  until  we  so  believe,  we  can  do  no  good  works. 
They  are  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  failli,  and  of  that 
faith  which  is  built  on  repentance ;  and  it  is  as  such 
alone,  that  they  will  ever  cause  us  to  hear,  "  Come, 
ye  blessed."  Never,  therefore,  can  we  boast  of  them; 
for  why  should  mc  boast  of  what  we  have  re- 
ceived'f  "Let  him  Ihal  hoastclh,  hoa.st  in  ihe  Lord." 
Good  works,  therefore,  opposed  to  Christ,  or  to  His 
salvation.  His  merit.  His  righteousness.  His  mercy, 
or  His  free  grace,  in  the  niatler  of  justification  or 
salvation,  arc  not  good  ivorkSj  but  proud  self-con- 
Jidence  an<]  sin. 
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Bill  ^nocl  works,  as  the  fruit  anfl  prifrctioii  of 
faith,  and  in  their  <lue  subortliiialioii  to  God's  wirrry, 
and  t«)  Cljrist's  tncrits  and  grace,  are  necessary  and 
rewardable.  By  them  we  '•'-  glorify  our  Father  who 
is  in  lieaven;"  fur  Ho  it  is  who  works  Ihcni  in  us. 
But  llie  same  works  are  not  rc<|nired  of  all ;  nor  of 
all  in  the  same  decree.  God  looketh  not  to  the 
RVtenial  part,  nor  to  the  lenglli  of  time ;  but  to  the 
sincerity  and  willing'ness  of  the  heart,  and  according 
to  ilie  talent  and  opportunities  whicli  He  has  be- 
stowed. Men,  therefore,  not  being  ssived  as  virtuous 
beings,  but  under  the  character  of  repentant,  be- 
lieving sinners,  wlio  are  justified  and  sanctified,  are, 
for  that  reason,  not  told  "  what  precise  quantity  of 
virtue"  they  must  bring  along  with  them,  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation  ;  for,  forsooth,  they  have  none  at  all 
to  bring.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  "  Ho!  everyone  that 
thirstelh,  come  ye  to  the  watei"s,  and  he  thai  lutfh 
no  nw}uj/:  come  je,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy 
wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price.'* 

If  we  had  been  righteous,  Christ  nec<l  not  have 
eniplied  liimself  of  His  glory,  and  descended  from 
heaven  ;  He  need  not  have  made  Himself  poor,  that 
we  might  become  rich.  But,  because  we  are  all 
sinners,  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  "  all 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  needing  His  saving 
help,  therefore  "  He  <lied  for  all."  It  is  prcjK»»- 
tcrous,  then,  to  talk  of  ascertaining  the  quaniity  of 
virtue  by  which  such  u  being  is  to  be  saved.  Hin 
corrnple<l  nature  must  be  I'rcutetl  anew:  so  that  even 
Ills  Inimblcness,  patience,  uberlience,  and  love  of 
God,  are  not,  in  Scripture,  considered  as  Uis  "  nV- 
tues."  The  moment  a  n.an,  like  the  Pharisee,  talks 
to  God  of  his  virtues,  that  moment  he  is  fallen  from 
grace.     Christ  is  become  of  no  cfl'cct  to   him  ;  anti. 
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he  is  "  a  deblor  lo  do  llie  wlmle  law,"  iiruler  whicli 
no  man  liviiifj  can  be  jiislifie<l.  Eternal  life,  there- 
fore, is  altogether  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  only  is  the  righteous. 

But  "  the  precise  quantity  of  virtue  that  is  ne- 
cessary," taking  virtue  in  its  most  favourable  sense, 
implies  a  certain  quantity  of  virtue,  mixed  up  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  what  is  7iot  virtue;  or  else, 
if  it  mean  entire,  unmixed  virtue,  it  would  suppose 
perfect  holiness, — which  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  The  notion,  however,  that  such  a  mix- 
ture of  virtue  and  its  opposite  can  be  finally  saved, 
or  admitted  into  heaven,  is  contrary  to  tljc  express 
terms  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  Nothing  that  is  common  or  unclean  can 
enter  there.  Before  we  can  l>e  even  here  sa>ed, 
our  nature  must  be  changed.  We  must  believe, 
obey,  and  love.  Tlie  love  of  God  and  oiu"  fellow- 
creatures  must  be  shed  abroad  abundantly  in  our 
hearts.  All  our  evil  tempers  must  be  eradicated. 
We  must  l)e  sanctified  through  the  Spirit,  and  re- 
newed in  the  image  of  God.  Through  faith  in 
Christ,  who  is  the  power  of  God,  we  must  press 
on  to  perfection  :  for,  not  being  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace,  we  have  His  promise,  that  we  shall 
"  pass  from  righteousness  to  holiness,  and  be  made 
perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven."  This  is  God's 
promise,  and  God's  work,  by  grace,  through  faith. 
This  is  the  righteousness  which  is  God's  gift;  com- 
pared with  which,  St.  Paul  said,  that  he  looked  on 
all  his  own  attainments  as  mere  loss,  and  his  own 
righteousness  as  mere  dung. 

Though,  therefore,  the  Christian  religion  does 
not  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  virtue  neces- 
iry  lo  salvation,  it  does  ascertain  the  precise  quan- 
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lily  of  holiness;  because  tluit  is  ihe  mind  of  Christ 
implanted  in  us,  and  is  allogelher  His  work.  We 
are,  iherefore,  "  called  lo  be  partakers  of  Ihe  divine 
nature," — to  be  "  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  chil- 
dren,"—  and  to  be  "  sanctifiecl  m holly;"  so  that 
"  Ihe  body,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit,  may  he  preserve*! 
blameless:"  and  we  have  this  encouraf»euient,  "  Ihat 
He  who  hath  called  us  is  faithful,  and  will  do  it." 
Therefore,  through  F  lis  grace,  we  "add  to  our  faith 
courage,  to  courage  knowledge,  to  knowledge  tempe- 
rance, to  temperance  patience,  to  patience  godliness, 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  love." 

By  the  attainment  of  all  these  it  is,  that  "  an  en- 
trance is  administered  abundantly  to  us,  iiilo  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  declared, 
that  into  thai  kingdom  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
*'  any  thing  that  is  common,  or  that  workelh  abomi- 
nation, or  makcth  a  lie:"  neither  "  the  fearful,  nor 
unbelievers,  nor  abominable,  nor  murderers,  nor  he 
llmt  haleth  his  brother;"  that  is,  he  who  does  not 
love  his  fellow-creatures  with  a  full,  Christian  love: 
"  nor  whoremongers,  sorcerers,  nor  idolaters;"  that 
is,  such  as  give  to  any  of  the  things  of  the  world 
that  love  which  is  due  to  God  alone:  "nor  liars;  for 
their  portion  is  in  the  lake  that  burnetii  tor  ever." 
Scripture,  therefore,  does  ascertain  what  is  necessary 
lo  salvation.,  hoth  in  kind  and  tlegree  ;  not,  indeed, 
the  outward  acts,  but  the  inward  principle, —  perfect 
and  entire  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  arising  from 
its  only  possible  source, —  faith  in  Christ  Jesas. 
Here  is  nothing  said,  about  the  fneritorious  |>er- 
formances  of  a  virtuous  being,  capable  of  ronducU 
ing  himself  to  heaven  ;  but  of  Christian  graces,  and 
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power  ronferreil,  —  an  entirely  new  imliire  given, 
In  the  power  un«l  mercy  of  (lod,  to  those  who  l»atl 
fallen  from  original  ivprightness,  become  incapable 
of  any  thing  good,  and  prone  to  every  thing  evil. 

If  it  be  siiid,  that  by  "  virtue,"  Dr.  Paley  meant 
what  is  sometimes  called  evnngelicul  I'hrtue,  without 
implying  the  idea  of  human  merit,  the  same  answer 
applies  to  it.  For,  unless  evangelical  virtue  mean  all 
the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  or  the  graces  wrought 
in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  Christ,  it  means 
nothing  evangelical  ; — nor  is  it  more  consistent  in 
lliis  sense  than  the  other,  to  say,  that  the  Scriptures 
do  not  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  virtue  ne- 
cessary to  sidvation.  Evangelical  virtue  nuist  imply 
piett/  to  God,  benevolence  to  man,  and  that  personal 
purity  which  is  unspotted  from  the  world.  This  is 
a  simple,  indivisible  attainment;  and  where  it  does 
exist,  exists  entire.  How  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen,  who  doth  not  love  his  brother 
Avhom  he  halli  seen?  or  how  can  he  love  either 
God  or  man,  who  is  absorlied  in  seltishuess  and  sen- 
suality, or  spotted  with  pollution?  There  never  was 
an  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  possessed  of  half 
the  character  of  virtue,  understood  in  this  sense;  or 
in  which  he  exercise<l  the  alfectious,  and  voluntarily 
performed  the  duties,  of  (  hristiau  virtues,  as  Chris- 
tian virtues,  towartls  one  class  f»f  objects,  and  not 
towards  another,  a)id  towards  all. 

A  man  may  unrpicstionably  be  virtuous,  and  yet 
not  perltcti}  virtuous;  that  is,  virtuous  in  kind,  and 
u<»l  to  the  utmost  degree; — sanctified,  yet  not  |>er- 
feclly  and  wholly  «inctifie<l  ; — regenerated,  yet  not 
fully  saved  and  dclivere<l  from  the  whole  power  of 
inward  evil.  Ihit  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be 
(he  subjec  t  of  true  pictif,  and  not  of  benevolence  and 
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purity;  or  of  true  Oiristian  benevolence,  wilhoul 
piely  and  purity;  t»r  of  that  purity,  in  kind,  with 
which  God  is  pure,  vtitliout  being,  at  the  siiaine  time, 
truly  pious  and  benevolent.  Evangelical  virtue, 
therefore,  cannot  exist  in  parcels,  or  by  halves. 

Whatever  may  l>e  our  natural  aniiableness,  we  are 
eillier  not  yet  "in  Christ,"  but  are  altogether  alieos, 
and  unreconciled,  having  "  no  lot  or  interest  in  this 
matter;"  or  else  "our  sins  are  forgiven,*' — we  are 
"called  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  saints,"  — 
"full  of  gowlness, —  filled  with  all  knowledge,'* — 
children  of  the  promise,  and  of  adoption, — "faith- 
ful,'*—  "elected  according  to  foreknowledge," — 
called,  justified,  "  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and 
preserved  in  Jesus  Christ;"  because  "  He  who  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  us,  will  perform  it  unto  the 
tlay  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  this  there  is  nothing  me- 
ritorious,  and  yet  nothing  defective,  in  principle  or 
in  kind,  though  it  may  be  imperfect  in  degree. 
There  are  babes,  young  men,  and  fathers  in  Christ ; 
but,  whatever  be  their  respective  progress  and  im- 
provement, they  who  are  in  him,  are  a  new  creation, 
"  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "separate  from  sinners." 

Had  Dr.  Paley  duly  considered  this,  he  never  would 
have  made  so  extraordinary  a  remark,  as  that  "there 
must  be  very  lillle  lo  choose  between  the  worst  man 
who  is  received  inlo  heaven,  and  the  hest  who  is 
excluded  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  may  be 
as  little  to  choose  in  their  conditions !'*  For,  as  lo 
the  first  point,  they  who  are  ndmilted  into  heaven, 
are  they  who  are  "  turned  from  Satan  lo  the  living 
God  ;"  and  they  wlio  are  excluded,  are  they  x»bo 
still  "  lie  in  the  wicketl  one."  This  marks  the  cha- 
racteristic distinction  in  their  nature : — the  first  are 
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converted  ;  the  olhers  are  not.     Tlie  first  are  a  new 

creation  in  Christ,  though   Ihey  miglil  hefore  have 

^  been   "harlots,   pLiblicaiis,  and   sinners;"   hut  they 

f  were  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature  and 

practice;  and,  coming  to  Christy  repciitatit,  helpless, 

I  hopeless,  and  self-condemnefl,  now  stand  forth  as  his 
witnesses,  to  prove  xvhat  jjieat  things  He  slill  can  do 
for  the  most  sinful  children  of  men. 
The  others  are  unwilling-  to  be  thus  changed,  and 
on  those  contlitions ;  being^  probal>ly  "Scribes,  Fha- 
^  risees,  and  Sadducees:"  that  is,  the  learned  and  the 
■  respectable,  who  are  ftdl  of  pride  au<I  self-conceit; 
H  the  self-righteons  religionists,  wlio  never  can  be  Jus- 
"    iijied ;  ami  the  self-reliant  moralists,  who  never  loill 

*  he  humbled.  The  first  cannot  possibly  sin  any  more. 
The  others  will  not  receive  that  which  makes  iheni 
meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  difference  in  their  natures,  which  cannot  but  be 
H  intimately  known  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  the 
H  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Their  respective 
H  conditions  are  thus  described.  The  first  "are  before 
'  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Flim  day  and  night. 
The  Lamb,  who  is  in  tlie  miilst  of  the  throne,  will 
feed  them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  wa- 

tters ;  and  God  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes.  He  shall  pilch  His  tent  over  them,  and  they 
Khali  be  His  people,  and  shall  reign  with  Him  forever. 
He  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  Death 
H  shall  be  no  more,  neither  sorrow,  nor  siglii ng,  nor 
pain;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  curse:"  but  sncli 
things  are  enjoyed  by  them,  as  "eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heani,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the   In-art 


of  man  to  conceive.' 

but  unmixed  blessedness 


In  this,  then,  there  is  noth 


there  is  nu  admission  of 
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any  thing  that  is  evil  or  inconvenient:  they  are 
all  "kings  and  priests  lo  God," — "reigning-  with 
Christ,"  and  happy  and  holy  for  ever. 

But  where  are  we  (aught  that  there  is  any  happi- 
ness, even  in  the  highest  place  in  hellf  There  all 
the  pre-eminence  is  in  wickedness  and  misery.  They 
are  "  cast  out  from  tlie  presence  of  God,"  in  whose 
presence  alone  is  happiness,  and  ahsence  from  whom 
must  be  perfect  misery.  They  are  delivered  over  lo 
•'  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  where 
the  smoke  of  the  torment  ascendeth  for  ever  and 
ever;"  where  the  worm  never  dieth ;  where  hope 
never  Cometh;  but  where  there  is  "outer  darkness, 
and  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  which 
says,  "  There  is  not  much  to  choose  in  the  diflTerence 
of  these  conditions  1"  For  by  the  gospel  we  are 
taught,  that  "happt/  are  they  who  do  His  command- 
ments, that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  may  enter  in  by  the  gate  into  the  city."  But 
wretched  are  they  who  shall  be  "without:"  for 
"  there  are  dogs,  sorcerers,  and  murderers  ;  every 
thing  that  is  common,  evei-y  thing  that  is  unclean, 
every  thing  that  worketh  an  abomination,  or  raakelh 
a  lie:"  there  is  the  "outer darkness;"  there  is  "  weq>- 
injj  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth;"  there  is  banish- 
ment from  what  is  good,  and  the  presence  of  every 
poitsible  evil.     The  poet  makes  Satan  say, 

"  Belter  to  reign  in  lieli^  than  serve  in  heaven." 

But  the  character  of  the  speaker  might  convince  us 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion.     None  can  enjoy  | 
themselves  there,  unless  such  as,  like  him,  can  say, 
••  Evil,  be  th&u  my  good" 

To  avoid  miscouslruclion,  1  would  add,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt,  that,  in  llie  final  judgment,  every  man 
will  be  judged  according  lo  his  works ;  but  every 
man's  works  will  be  estimated  b}  those  rules  of  duty 
which  God  has  giveu  him  the  means  of  knowing-. 
Those  who  are  possessed  of  the  revealed  law,  will 
be  judged  by  the  law  ;  and  those  who  are  not,  will 
be  judged  without  the  law.  But  that  law  is  the 
perfect  expression  of  God's  pleasure,  and  of  God's 
own  character;  iu  which,  necessarily,  lie  must  de- 
light supremely,  and  also  delight  in  all  those  \Mio 
are  conformalile  to  it.  He  Himself  informs  us,  that 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  This,  then,  is  what 
His  law  retjnires: — supreme  love  towards  Him,  and 
sincere,  universal  love  towards  our  fellow-crealuies. 
This  love  is,  to  those  under  the  gospel,  "  the  fruit  of 
faith"  in  a  pardoning  God,  through  Christ;  and  can 
proceed  from  nothing  else .  foi  it  is  uIjsO  "  tlie  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,"  who  works  this  very  thing  in  the 
heart. 

Those  who  are  not  under  the  gospel,  may  possc.«ti 
a  degree  and  portion  of  ih'is  love  to  God  and  man  : 
but,  uol  having  the  means  of  so  much  falLli,  they 
cannot  bear  fruit  to  the  same  perfection.  But  luvc 
to  God  and  man  is  the  rale  by  which  tlie  works  of 
all  men  will  be  finally  jndyed.  "  1  was  liimgiy,  ;uul 
ye  fed  me  ;  naked,  and  je  clulhcd  me;  sick,  anti  \e 
visited  me."  Such  as,  in  this  world,  have  loved  God 
and  each  other,  will  then,  lluongh  the  righleousness 
of  Christ,  be  actpiitted  of  all  llieir  former  tr:nisgres- 
sions, — delivered  from  the  punislmienl  they  liud  me- 
rited,— and  rewarded  with  life  and  glory.  Thosje 
who  have  not  performed  their  duty, — ihemulevoleni, 
the  cruel,  the  selfish,  the  unprofitable, — will  he  con- 
signed to  the  bl;u:kness  of  darkness  for  ever.  The 
mystery  of  ihe  jnesenl  world  uil!  then  be  finislie«l  ; 
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ihe  tlispeiisalioiis  of  (ioti,  lioth  to  iho  rigliletiiw  niul 
Ibe  wicketl,  exhibiteil  its  peifeclly  accordaiil  uilli 
infinite  benevolence;  and  the  difficulties  which,  to 
the  e\e  of  Reason,  attend  them  here,  exphiined  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  slo[>  every  mouth,  and  remove 
every  objection. 

Tlie  preceding'  observations  nil!  answer  the  ob> 
jections  which  Dr.  Faley  starts  to  the  existence  of 
Conscience,  as  a  moral  rule.     They  might  have  per- 
plexed a  heathen  who  never  knew  the  necessity  and 
design  of  Revelation,  or  that  sin  was  the  cause  of 
that  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  into  which  men 
are  fallen.     But  to  beings  in  that  state,  Conscience, 
-with  all   its  supposed  weakness  and   uncertainty,  is 
still   the  very   thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  preserves  them  moral  beings;  it  keeps  up  an  in- 
ward apprehension   and  dread  of  God,  as  the  Pu- 
nisher  of  evil  doers,  and  the  Rewarder  of  those  who    ^ 
do  well:  it  connects  man  with  God  ;  and  givei)  him   fl 
light,  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  renders  him  capable 
of  gradually  receiving  the  full  blaze  of  gos|>el  day.    mi 
But,  take  away  Conscience,  and  he  is  nut  only   in    V^ 
utter  darkness,  and  incapable  of  all  illumination,  but 
he  has  no  inward  conviction  or  proof  that  he  is  in 
a  state  of  moral  obligation.     Reason,  ho«ever  cul- 
tivated,   is    not   aulhorilative  and   compulsory,   nor 
carries  with  it  any  penal  s^uictions.     It  will  always 
give  way  to  the  passions,  and  tie  ready  to  eidisl  io   fl 
their  service  ;  nay,  it  would  find,  and  ever  Uwt  found,    ™ 
arguments  to  justify  the  most  flagitious  uclions.     So 
that  we  should  be  altogether  helpless,  were  not  Con- 
science  to  sit  as  judge. 

Although  some  men  are  fallen  inlo  such  ii e 

as  to  form  wrong  conclusions  on  the  muralm     i 
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no  Conscience  at  all,  or  llial  God  tloes  nol  strive 
uilh  lliL'ir  ignorance,  lo  l>rin^'  Iheuj,  \>y  decrees,  into 
tlie  knoule<l!j;e  of  Irnlli.       We   who  now   have  the 
li<^hl  of  the  goi^pel,  know  that,  if  we  improve  it  nut, 
we  shall  have  no  further  opportunity  ottered  Ions; 
but  we  have  no  authuiity  for  saying,  that  heathens 
who  walk  correctly,  according  to  what  little  ktiow- 
ledge  they  possess,  may  not,  in  another  state,  have 
another  light  afforded  them.     Therefore,  as  we  our- 
selves, if  we  have  been  faithful  to  the  nieiius  of  gi"ace 
which  we  enjoy  here,  shall,  after  death,  enjoy  that 
further  light  and  knowledge  which  is  "  ready  to  he 
revealed  in  the  last  time  ;*'  so  the  darkest  heallieu, 
provided  he  has  followed  the  glimmering  taper  which 
guided   his  steps,  may    posijibly,   after    his   day    ie 
ended,  be  favoured  with  some  further  manifestation, 
and  so  be  led,  before  the  time  of  the  restitution  of 
all  thing!«,  into  the  knowledge  and  participation  of 
the  revealed  method  oi'  salvation.     This  seems  ana- 
Jogous  to  what  is  observable  in  the  present  state  of 
grace.     It   helps  to  solve  diliicidties  appearing   iu 
God's  moral  government,  which  we  canuot  otherwise 
easily  explain  :  and  some  hopes  of  Lliis  exteiti^ion  of 
mercy  may,  perhaps,  be  given  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
We   know,    however,    that    God,     through    mere 
mercy,  while  He  gives  to  one  five   talents,  and  to 
another  two,  gives  to  another  only  one, — "  to  each 
according  to  his  own  ability;"  and  that  He  alway.s 
works  by  means  that  are  gradual ;  nor  ever  exerts 
His  power  to    interfere   with   man's  moral  agency. 
Though,  therefore,  the  HotLcutut  is  said   lo  kill  his 
infirm  and  aged  parent;  it  does  not  prove  that  he 
thinks  it  right  to  do  evil  to  his  parent;  or  that  he 
iiiLcnds  to  do  evil  to  him;  or  lliat  he  kilJM  him   with 
a  murderous  and  wicked   mind.      In  particular  in- 
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8tancY«,  thai  may  be  Ihe  fact;  an  J,  in  such,  lits  con- 
^Bcieoce  would  doubtlessly  huuul  bim.  Much  less 
>does  it  prove,  thai  there  is  no  moral  diflerence  in 
actions, — whether  men  kill  their  parents  or  nol,  or 
Mhether  they  do  good  or  do  evil  to  tlieni.  It  only 
proves,  that  the  Hottentot  is  sunk  into  surh  dark- 
ness, Ihat  he  considers  old  age  and  sickness  as  the 
greatest  of  evils;  and  wrong'ly  concludes,  that  be 
best  shews  his  love  to  his  |)arents,  by  ridding  liiem 
of  what  he  conceives  to  be  beyond  reroetJy  or  en- 
durance ; — which  treatment  he  himself  will  expect 
from  his  own  son,  as  an  instance  of  ftlial  duty. 

Man  may  err,  and  fancy  that  to  he  right,  which  is 
really  wrong, ^-or  that  to  be  wrong,  which  is  really 
right;    and  may  erroneously  approve  or  disapprove 
accordingly.     But  what  he  approves,  whether  erro- 
neously or  justly,  he  approves  under  a  notion  that  it 
is  right;   and  what  he  condemns,  whether  errone- 
ously or  justly,  he  condemns  under  a  notion  that  it 
is  wrong:  and  this  is  Conscience, — though  unenlight- 
ened, and  mixed   with  ignorance  and  wrong  judg- 
ment.    Such  people  not  having  the  written  law,  to 
enlighten  their  dark  minds,  are,  by  a  merciful  decree, 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  may,  through  the  Medi- 
ator's merits,  meet  with  acceptance  ;  not,  indeed,  to 
receive   the   unspeakable  glories   pntuii^cd    to    the 
faithful  Christian  ;    but  to  obtain  final  (Kirdou,  and 
deliverance   from    punishment,    if  they    have    acted 
faithfully  to  the  knowledge   they    possessed.      The 
danger  of  their  not  doing  this,   is,  indeed,  awfidly 
great;  but  of  this,  rl  is  God  who  is  the  Judge:  and 
"  will  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  t"     He 
is  not  man:  therefore,  His  mercies  never  fail.     He 
judges  not  ai4  man  judges  :  Ibcrcfore,  in  'v.i.   roun- 
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try,  he  who  really  does  fear  God,  and  work  righte- 
ousness, shall  be  accepted. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of 
the  mediatorial  scheme t  for  it  is  the  Mediator  who 
has  purchased  this  possibility  of  final  salvation  to 
every  man  that  breathes.  Had  it  not  been  for  Htm, 
every  soul  must  have  perished  everlastingly.  Had 
not  He  died  instead  of  all,  all,  without  exception, 
must  have  died  the  death  which  never  ends.  For 
even  the  dramatic  poet  says  truly, 

"Alas I  alas! 
Why,  all  the  sonls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
But  He  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  shoold 
But  judge  you  as  yon  are  ?    Oh !  think  of  that!" 

The  death  of  the  Mediator  was  needful,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  inbred  sinfulness,  and  actual  sins, 
even  of  the  holiest  saint,  and  the  most  enlightened 
moralist,  as  well  as  of  the  darkest  Hottentot.  The 
Christian  is,  indeed,  under  far  the  more  awful  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  the  Hottentot,  if  he  act  faithfully, 
according  td  the  light  he  possesses,  may  be  saved; 
but,  if  saved,  it  is  through  the  sole  merit  of  a  Re- 
deemer, though  he  never  heard  of  His  name ;  for 

"  Jesu's  blood,  through  earth  and  skies, 
Mercy,  free,  boundless  mercy,  cries." 


xIlGAIN  il  may  l>e  ohjecled,  thai,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  optional  in  man,  eidier  tu  choose  the  g'ospel,  uitli 
its  stricter  duties  and  hig^her  promises,  or  to  remuiii 
under  the  lower  obligations  of  the  heathen  dispen- 
sation ;  provided  he  act  in  it  acconlitig  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.  But  the  gospel,  embracing 
that  plan  wliich  is  perfective  of  Clod's  oiorul  govern- 
ment througliout  the  universe,  not  only  jtroniiites  ti 
slate  of  nnniixed  and  endless  happiness  to  those  \yUo 
will  co-operate  in  it,  but  commands  all  uien,  every 
where  to  do  this, — by  receiving  it  themselves,  and 
conimunicaling  it  to  others ;  and  threatens  all  who, 
by  rejecting,  oppose  God's  design,  that  they  shall 
be  placed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod's  love,  and  ia 
a  state  of  inconceivable  and  endless  misery.  .And. 
though  by  the  sufficiency  of  Clirisl's  atonement,  a 
heathen  may  be  saved  from  destruction,  and  be  ad- 
uiitted  to  enter  as  a  subject,  into  that  kingdom,  over 
which  the  persevering,  com|Uering  Cbrisliaii  \vill 
rule;  yet  God's  design  is  to  bring  every  person  ntid 
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tiling:  to  ib*  ulmosl  possibility  of  jierfeclioii ;  and  tliey 
who  refuse  tlic  means,  nhslriicl  its  accomplishment, 
and  oppose  liie  itifiiiile  henevolence  of  God. 

As  we  were  originally  crealetl  in  God's  image,  and 
iu  a  vastly  higher  stale  than  we  now  are;  so,  being" 
redeemed  from  our  fall,  by  the  blood  of  the  Mediator, 
He  wills  that  we  should  not  continue  in  sin,  igno- 
rance, and  imperfection;  but  be  renewed  in  His  like- 
ness, and  made  meet  for  a  slate  of  glory.  This  is 
the  vocation  to  which  we  are  now  called  ;  and  the 
Scripture  system  of  morals  is  adapted  to  il:  being  not 
merely  for  the  short  purposes  of  the  present  world, 
to  which  alone  the  moral  system  relates;  but  such  as, 
by  its  discipline,  enables  us  to  enter  on  a  progressive 
bcene  of  endless  happiness  and  holiness  ;  wherein  we 
may  not  only  be  equal  to  angols,  but  advanced  to 
some  liigher  exaltation,  in  which  it  does  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be;  hut  which  is  intimated  to 
us  by  the  comprehensive  promise,  that  "  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is,"  and  be  "  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,"  Revelation,  therefore,  and  the  morality  it 
inculcates,  so  greatly  purifies  and  enlarges  the  views 
and  perceptions  of  Conscience ;  and  its  object  is  so 
worthy  of  God,  even  though  this  world's  purposes 
might  have  been  carried  on  without  it;  that  no  one 
can  be  justified  in  choosing  a  lower  dispensation. 
For  it  is  as  superior  to  the  system  of  mere  morality, 
or  any  thing  that  ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of 
man,  as  that  is  to  lawless  and  unrcsti-ained  licen- 
tiousness; and  it  has  reference,  not  merely  to  self, 
but  to  the  whole,  and  loan  infinitely  glorious, scheme 
of  thing's;  while  human  morality  is  confined  to  a 
shorl-enduring"  s<"ene,  and  there  alone  has  ils  reward. 
CouBcience,  therefore,  is  designed  to  be  enlighlcned 
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by  Revelation ;  and  can  no  otherwise  be  pure,  perfect, 
or  clean :  but  thus  instructed  and  sanctified,  it  is 
ever  on  the  watch  against  the  approach  of  evil. 

"  I  want  a  principle  within 

Of  jealous,  godly  fear; 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 

A  pain  to  feel  it  near. 

I  want  the  first  approach  to  feel 

Of  pride,  or  fond  desire ; 
To  catch  the  wand'rings  of  my  will. 

And  quench  the  kindling  fire. 

From  Thee  that  I  no  more  may  part, 

No  more  thy  goodness  grieve. 
The  filial  awe,  the  fleshly  heart. 

The  tender  conscience,  give. 

Quick  as  the  apple  of  an  eye, 

O  God,  my  conscience  make  ! 
Awake  my  soul,  when  sin  is  nigh. 

And  keep  it  still  awake.       ' 

If  to  the  right  or  left  I  stray. 

That  moment,  Lord,  reprove ; 
And  let  me  weep  my  life  away. 

For  having  griev'd  thy  love. 

Give  me  to  feel  an  idle  thottghl 

As  actual  wickedness ; 
And  moan  for  the  minutest  fault, 

In  exquisite  distress. 

O,  may  the  least  omission  pain 

My  well-instructed  soul ; 
And  drive  me  to  the  blood  again, 

Which  makes  the  wounded  whole. 

More  of  this  tender  spirit,  more 

Of  this  affliction  send. 
And  spread  "  the  moral  sense  "  all  o'er. 

Till  pain  with  life  shall  end." 

The  light  of  nature,  even  as  a  rule  of  morals,  is 
infinitely  inferior  to  this  which  the  gospel  affbi-ds; 
besides  that  it  wants  that  grace  and  power  which 
the  gospel  alone  can  give.  Fur,  although  all  iutd- 
lectual  and  moral  knowledge  descendii,  undoubtedly. 
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"  from  ihe  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning;"  and  thence 
many  sages  of  anti([uity  were  enabled,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  teach  the  moral  truths  of  God,  as  far  as 
they,  and  the  people  of  their  ag"e,  were  capable  of 
bearing  them ;  yet  all  sncl)  partial  communications 
of  truth,  were  but  as  preparations  for  that  day, 
when  the  li'isdmn  of  God  became  incarnate,  to  in- 
struct our  consciences ;  and  the  Power  of  God  gave 
us  strength  to  pei-form  whatever  He  commandetl. 
Therefore,  the  operation  of  the  gospel  begins  where 
all  other  schemes  fail.  They  are  all  founded  on  a 
supposition  of  man's  natural  powers  to  do  what  is 
right;  which  being  erroneous,  both  in  fact  and 
theory,  they  lead  to  pride,  self-conceit,  and  a  pliari- 
saical  opinion  of  self-righteousness:  so  that  all  its 
inferior  and  spurious  morality,  can,  after  all,  end 
only  in  self-delusion  and  disappointment.  These 
systems  touch  only  the  outward  actions,  while  the 
tempers,  motives,  and  dispositions,  are  as  unrcformed 
as  ever;  so  that  tbry  leave  the  man  as  imperfect  as 
Ihey  found  him.  But  the  very  first  step  in  the 
Christian  system  is,  to  wake  us  from  the  dream  of 
delusion;  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves; 
and  to  lead  us  to  God  for  help: — not  talking  of  our 
virtues;  but  humbly  confessing  that  we  have  none. 
Tlience  arises  a  new  creature;  not  only  with  new 
principles  of  life  and  conduct,  but  with  power  con- 
ferred by  Him  who  never  mocks  His  creatures,  but, 
when  He  bids,  enables  them  to  do  His  will.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Revelation  assists  and  etdightens 
Conscience ;  and  that  no  man  can  safely  reject  Chris- 
tianity, and  rest  in  the  lower  dispensation  of  a  moral 
scheme:  for  superior  knowledge  implies  but  half 
the  gospel  blessing,     ll  not  oidy  says,  "  They  shall 
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nil  know  me;'*  but  "  1  will  write  my  laws  on  their 
Itearls,"  It  is,  therefore,  an  entire  change  of  heart 
and  mind;  even  *'  all  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ" 
Himself:  and  he  who  despises  this,  resolves  to  live 
without  God,  and  is  "  desperately  uiortal/' 

We  have  a  perfect  picture  of  a  truly  moral  hea- 
then, in  Cornelius,  the  centurion.  But  which  of 
the  moralists  who  reject  Christianity,  can  venture  a 
comparison  with  him*  He  was  a  "devout  man," 
and  "  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  and 
g-ave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
always."  This  man's  prayers  and  alms  did  come 
up  hefore  God.  But,  even  to  such  a  man's  utlaining^ 
the  full  possibility  of  eternal  blessedness,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  the  gospel,  to  learn 
"  what  he  ought  to  do ;"  and  even  an  angel  was 
eent  to  convince  the  moral,  devout  Cornelius,  that 
there  was  "  one  thing  needful,"  which  he,  as  yet, 
knew  nothing  of,  notwithstanding  his  morality  and 
his  natural  religion.  But  how  grossly  deficient  in 
some  olher  of  those  principles  of  morality  which 
even  conscience  might  leach  them,  are  they  who  rest 
satisfied  in  the  moral  scheme  ! 

Without  examiiMiig  whether  they  observe  the 
Iiigber  duties,  or  observe  them  in  that  manner  which 
a  regard  to  tlie  will  of  God  requires,  we  will  confine 
our  view  only  to  the  ordinary  concerns  between  man 
and  man.  We  may  even  admit  thai  they  pay  their 
.debts ;  that  Ibey  are  true  in  their  accounts ;  and  do 
no  more  than  make  as  good  bargains  as  they  can ; 
and  get  only  so  mucli  as,  in  this  manner,  they  are 
able;  yet  how  little  would  this  include  of  what  a 
strict,  conscientious  morality  demands!  or,  more 
especially,  that  exact  integrity  which  constituttss  Ibc 
morality  of  the  gospel!     That  renders  to  every  one 
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his  strict  due,  and  Hboniinates  whatever  is  double- 
minded.  It  disdains  the  tricks,  concealments,  de- 
lays, and  depreciations,  which  are  daily  practised.  Us 
object  is  not  so  much  to  get  rich,  as  to  do  what  is 
rig^fit  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Perliaps  the  worhlly  tnoi-alist  is  not  chart>eal)le 
with  that  prodigality  or  idleness  which  injures  his 
family;  but  he  takes  not  that  serious  account  of  his 
actions,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  religion,  would 
deter  him  frotu  many  injuries  to  others,  that  are  so 
common,  thai  people  practise  them  without  even 
suspecting  that  they  are  criminal.  How  many  will, 
through  negligence,  injure  what  has  been  lent  to 
them,  especially  if  the  injury  is  iticotisiderable!  yet 
this  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  lender,  and  the 
professions  of  the  borrower.  How  many  borrow 
without  returning,  or  detain  unreasonably  !  How 
many  are  guilty  of  thoughtless  trespasses  ou  an- 
other's properly  !  W  bat  misrepresentations,  con- 
cealments, and  depreciations,  are  made  in  matters 
of  bargain  !  What  breaches  of  trust  are  practised 
among  all  ranks,  by  those  who  are  not  religious 
people!  ^^  hat  failures  of  duties  assumed! — what 
disappointments  of  expectations  excited  !  These 
things  affect  not  a  worldly  man's  reputation  ;  but 
can  never  be  reconciled  to  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience.  Small,  indeed,  then,  are  the 
practical  pretensions  of  the  mere  moralist.  It  may 
be  retorted,  that  those  of  Christians  are  not  greater. 
But  such  as  are  alluded  to,  are  no  proof  of  the 
inefficacy  of  Christianity,  though  they  are  of  the 
inefficacy  of  the  moral  scheme;  for  by  that  alone 
they  profess  to  act;  and  their  only  hope  is,  that  they 
shall  be  judged  as  moral  heathens.  As  they  are 
Christians  only   in   name,   and    follow,  from  mere 
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MiioD,  lite  religion  of  the  country  where  they 
bom  ;  as  they  live  in  pleasure ;  iior  ever  oon»itierecl, 
understood,  or  practised  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but 
directly  disobey  its  clearest  conimtinds:  such,  by 
Mhalever  name  they  please  to  call  themselves,  are 
not,  nor  sltould  be  called,  Christiaus : — since,  how- 
ever exalted  in  station  and  power,  they  injure  the 
cause  of  religion;  and  would  more  promote  it,  if  they 
would  professedly  oppi>se  it,  and  return  to  llie  jovial 
and  polluted  wor:$hip  of  some  heathen  deity. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction, —  nay,  a  decided 
hostility,  l)etween  a  s}stem  of  self-denial,  and  thut 
continual  self-indulgence  %vhich  is  pursued  by  the 
votaries  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  fame.  The  moral- 
ist, therefore,  may  never  have  happenetl  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  real  Christian.  His  retirefl,  unob- 
trusive worth,  he  neither  knows  nor  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with ;  and  he  feels  repugnance  to  the 
very  thought  of  having  any  coiicern  with  a  society 
of  religions  f)oople.  lie  "counts  their  life  madness*' 
and  misery.  lie  looks  on  those  as  wretched  and  ob- 
scure, who  are,  in  reality,  above  his  scorn,  antl  whom 
Christ  has  made  kings  and  priests  to  God.  The 
admiration  of  mankind  has  been  universally  shewn 
towards  the  exercise  of  a  bold,  daring,  and  vigorous 
spirit,  which,  doubtless,  nmy,  at  times,  have  been 
employed  in  a  virtuous  cause.  The  mihl  and  lowly 
virtues  which  are  taught  us  by  Christ,  are,  Iiy  the 
worhl,  but  little  esteemed:  and  jet,  which  of  the 
two  have  proved  most  benefn-ial  to  mankind  t 

It  is  evident,  not  only  that  these  nicek  and  lowly 
virtues,  have  no  tendency  to  produce,  and  never  have 
pvotlnc-c<l,  the  miseries  with  which  mankind  have 
afflictetl  eacli  olhor;  but  that  they  really  oppose  their 
operation.     V\  hile  the  applauded  endowment:*  of  he- 
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roi»in,  and  a  hig^li  and  coura^eons  spirit,  have  caused 
the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  part  of  iiumau  sufler- 
ingg,  and  are,  at  best,  but  of  secondary  value.  But 
the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  of  Christianity  are  es- 
sential both  to  public  and  private  happitiess.  The 
consciences,  even  of  di^olute  men,  when  i>ermitted 
lo  testify,  will  bear  wiljiess  to  tliis.  Tbeamiableiiess 
of  evanj^elical  virtue,  |)iety,  benevolence,  and  justice; 
its  truth  and  disinterestedness,  forgiveness  and  mercy, 
must  be  approved  by  every  unprejudiced  judj^menl. 
Self-government  and  restraint  of  the  passions,  meek- 
ness, tjenllene?«,  and  sobriety,  are  so  indispensable  to 
an  amiable  chai-acler,  that  there  are  but  few  who  ai'§ 
not  aifecled  by  their  sinceie  and  artless  display. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  bright  examples  of  such 
Christian  excellence  are  not  found  iu  the  highest 
ranks  of  life.  There  are  numberless  instances  of 
such.  But  those  are  men  who  are  discharg^ing,  as 
unto  God,  the  arduous^  duties  of  the  station  iu  which 
they  are  placed, — while  they  keep  themselves  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  and  pure  from  all  its  con- 
t<iminatious.  It  is  not  rank,  but  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  which  cor- 
rupts the  heart  of  man.  It  spreads  its  con tiuuiiia ling 
influence  among  all  the  classes  of  society  ;  and  in 
none  more  than  among  the  lowest. 

But,  though  the  mannens  of  the  age  render  it  very 
difficult  for  a  worldly  person  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  real  Christian,  or,  when  he  does,  lo  utrderstand 
the  full  value  of  his  character;  yet  the  moralist  labours 
not  under  the  disiid vantages  of  concealment.  Mis 
Ijoasted  virtues  have  their  full  display,  by  rea?i>n  of 
the  generosity  antl  practical  benevolence  of  the  times. 
So  that  he  can  assume  to  himself,  and  lo  his  own 
system,  the  merit  of  those  principles,  which  are,  in 
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liiilli,  llie  ui«le-?|)rpntling,  llinug:li  unol»er%ed  eflfecU 
of  the  Christian  dortriiie  ;  of  which  n  sensible  deist 
said,  it  was  a  pity  it  could  not  be  proved  divine; 
because  it  was  indisputably  the  most  benevolent  aiifl 
noble  that  ronid  be  conceived. 

Hut,  if  we  wouUl  truly  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
moral  system,  as  a  rule  of  action,  vie  should  take  a 
view  of  the  world,  as  it  was  when  Christiaoity  wa» 
first  promulgated; — when  it  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  all  the  moral  philosophers,  whose  writings  migtit 
have  enlightene<l  and  awakened  the  conscienc^es  of  | 
men,  if  that  could  have  been  done  by  any  Ihing^  but 
the  awful  warnings  of  religious  trulb.      And  jet, 
w  hat  is  the  account  which  Tacitus,  a  wilnesis  above 
all  exception,  gives  of  the  Roman  empire  in  general, 
at  ihat  very  period  ? — nay,  of  Rome  itself,  the  seat  of  1 
le-arning  and  civilization?    Its  pollutions  were  such  as 
were  shocking  to  human  nature;  and  its  depravilVj 
universal. 

It  was  under  the  moml  system  that  this  depravity 
grew  up;  strenglhened,  as  it  was,  by  an  abouiiiiabte 
theology,  wiiicb  was  not  invented  by  the  ignorant 
rabble,  but  by  the  learned  moralists  and  philosophers 
of  the  day.  A  theology,  which  none  of  them,  except 
Socniles,  at  Atheas,  ever  opposed,  or  attempted  to 
discredit.  Fur  it  is  observable,  that  the  moralists 
have  never  objected  to  the  absurdities  and  defile- 
ments of  heathen  theology,  which  necessarily  pro- 
ducefl  all  manner  of  iuiniorality  and  abomination. 
It  is  only  against  the  Christian  theology,  which  in- 
culcates and  requires  moral  perfection, — which  ad- 
mils  but  of  one  CtoiI,  the  Holy  One,  who  is  of  eyes 
loo  pine  to  l<iok  nn  iiijf|nily, — that  they  reseiTe  their 
indignation.  It  is  on  this  ncrount,  that  Tacitus 
disposes  of  the  whole  ipH^liou  of  C'hri>lianily,  wilh- 
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out  concern  or  inf|tiiry,  by  contemptuously  calling  it 
"a  pestilent  superslition."  A  prorif,  Ihis,  how  little 
reliance  can  he  placed  on  l!»e  greatest  learning,  or 
the  most  acute  judgment,  unless  God  has  converted 
the  heart. 

No  man  had  heller  opportunities  of  moral  instruc- 
tion than  the  em|)eror  ISero.  For  Seneca,  the  finesi; 
genius  of  the  age,  was  his  tutor  fourteen  years; 
<hiring  eight  of  wliicli,  he  was  also  his  confideiitial 
roinisler.  And,  doubtless,  llie  care  of  this  able  tutor 
had  stored  Ihe  head  of  his  imperial  pupil  willi  every 
Ltranch  of  knowledge.  For  "  thou  hast  taught  me," 
says  he,  "  not  (udj  the  art  of  acquitting  myself 
promptly,  w  hen  matters  are  prepared  ;  but  even  a 
facility  of  elocution  in  emergencies  entirely  unfore- 
seen.'* Bill,  was  his  heart  reformed  by  such  in- 
structions t  So  far  from  it,  that  he,  in  truth,  left 
no  ahoniiuatiou  untiled,  which  could  serve  to  tiiii»li 
his  vileness. 

Consider  even  Seneca  himself.  There  is  not  a 
finer  moral  philosopher.  He  could,  as  Gleiialveii 
says,  "  talk  it  well ;"  but  could  lie  "  practise  what 
he  preached  t"  He  could  inveigh,  indeed,  against 
the  love  of  riches;  but  be  was  amassing  millions. 
He  could  descant  on  the  viciousness  of  luxury,  and 
a  worldly  spirit;  but  he  enjnied  an  establishment 
that  might  vie  with  the  emperor's.  A  Christian, 
deeply  impressetl  with  the  truth  of  his  owu  princi- 
ples, could  never  act  thus.  But  .Seneca  enabled  his 
enemies  to  say,  that  he  hatl  accumulated  wealth 
incredible, — far  surpassing  the  measure  of  a  citizen  ; 
and  was  still  insatiably  accumulating  more  ; — and 
that  such  was  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  his 
seats,  as  if,  in  these  instances  of  grandeur,  he  aimed 
even  to  excel  the  emperor.     Well,  therefore,  might 
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he  himself  say,  "  Where  is  thai  philosophic  spirit 
which  professes  to  l>e  satisfied  tvilh  a  scanty  lot,  and 
humble  necessaries  f  Is  Seneca  that  man  t — he  who 
thus  encloses  and  adorns  such  s^iaciotis  gardens  t — 
he  who  thus  travels  in  pomp,  through  a  variety  of 
seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  all  contriTed 
for  magnificence  and  luxury  t — he  who  v«-allows  in 
wealth,  in  ample  possessions,  in  copious  and  exten- 
sive usury  i"  ^^  Egone  equestri  el  provineiaii  loco 
orttM,  proceribus  civitatis  annumeror ;  uhi  est  ani- 
mwt  Hie  modieis  contenttis?  Tales  hortos  instruit,  et 
per  hcBC  suburhana  ineedit^  et  tantis  agrorum  apatiis, 
iam  latofcBnore  cvubcrat'/''  He  himself,  therefore, 
admits  the  evident  inconsistency  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  practice. 

He  did,  indeed,  entreat  the  emperor  to  relieve  hiro 
from  the  burthen  of  his  wealth  ;  saying,  "Order  the 
auditors  of  thy  revenue  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  my  fortune,  and  to  annex  it  to  thy  own  ;"  but  it 
was  then,  when  he  dreaded  lest  his  possessing  il 
might  cost  him  his  life.  Therefore,  he  changed  Uie 
methods  and  symptoms  of  his  former  power; — stopped 
the  usual  conflux  of  such  as  attended  to  pay  their 
court ; — avoided  any  train  of  attendants  abroad ; — 
and  appeared  but  rarely  ;  as  if  it  were  ill  health,  or 
the  study  of  philosophy,  that  confined  him.  Though 
he  figured,  therefore,  as  a  theoretical  moralist,  he 
could  not  practise  a  willing  self-denial.  To  enable 
him  to  do  that,  required  a  power  which  he  did  nol 
possess.  He  stands,  tlierefore,  far  beneath  the  Chris- 
tian, who  denies  himself  daily,  and  takes  up  his 
cross,  following  a  self-denying  Saviour. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  some  of  the  roosl 
i<lo1izcd  characters  of  those  days.  The  emperor 
Titus  was  called  ''  the  delight  of  mankind."    But  il 
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is  to  he  recollecled,  thai  his  shorl  rcigri  nf  Iwo  years 
had  scarcely  sealed  liim  in  an  unseltied  throne ;  in 
wliich  situation,  prudence  alone  wouUl  liave  urged 
him  to  assume  the  most  captivating  manners:  and 
his  fortunate  favourites  would  surely  speak  well  of 
him.  His  famous  exclamation,  "My  friends,  1  have 
lost  a  day,''  when  reminded  one  nigiit,  that  he  had 
ithat  day  granted  no  one  a  favour,  decides  nothing 
as  to  the  real  benevolence  of  a  man  who  had  the 
riches  of  the  Morld  at  his  command;  unless  we  knew 
how  and  from  whom  those  riches  were  collected  or 
extorted,  and  could  hear  the  unbiassed  snffi^ges  of  the 
|K>or,  the  humlile,  the  oppressed,  and  the  wretched. 
Even  his  brother  Domilian  was  virtuous  in  the 
earhf  part  of  his  reign  ;  aufi  it  would  have  been  well 
for  bis  memory,  hud  he  died  as  early  as  Titus.  But, 
as  to  the  rejil  character  and  propensity  of  his  heart, 
there  is  the  most  decisive  evidence  against  Titus,  in 
the  declaration  of  his  historian  Suetonius,  who  had 
the  fullest  means  of  knowing  the  trutli.  He  ieWn 
us,  that  while  his  father  Vespi):4ian  lived,  he  was 
proud,  cruel,  and  covetous;  and  that  when  any  gave 
iiim  the  least  umbrage,  he  even  hired  people  to  de- 
mand their  doom,  either  in  the  theatre  or  the  camp 
of  the  praetorians,  and  then  condemned  them  without 
further  trial.  "  In  administering  justice,"  sjiys  that 
author,  "he  was  easily  biassed  by  presents;  he  sold 
employments  of  great  trust;  and  aliatidoiied  hirnsetf 
to  deliauoheries  and  riot;  insonua-ii,  that  scarce  any 
man  ever  came  lt»  the  etn[)ire  with  a  more  sullied 
reputation,  or  more  dettjilcd  by  the  people."  What 
could  urge  him  to  leave  these  courues  so  suddenly, 
were  it  not  the  state  policy  which  arose  out  of  his 
new  situation  t  Just  as  he  dismissed  the  beautiful 
Berenice,  who  hud  followed  him  to  Uumc,  wiiU  ht-r 
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f<ither  A^rippa,  tlie  hist  kiii^  of  Judiea;  aiiu  uituiii, 
ihoiigb  he  was  >o  passjoualely  tonil  of  licr,  he  even 
obliged  to  quit  Italy;  not  from  auy  virtuous  com. 
puiiclions;  but  out  of  complaisance  to  the  senate  ami 
people,  \«  ho  be^:in  iu  express  iheir  displeasure. 

So,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  Trajan,  that 
good  and  nise  emperor,  the  panegyrized  objecl  of 
Pliny's  adulation,  so  little  did  he  know  or  feel  of 
that  real  love  of  his  fellow-i-reature*  which  Christi- 
anity would  have  inspired  into  his  bi'ea8t,  that  he 
coolly  condemned  the  great  Ignatius  to  be  cast  to 
the  wild  beaijtts  at  Rome,  for  no  cituse  whatever,  but 
that  he  was  a  Christian  ; — Ignatius,  nho  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  very  same  whom  Christ  oi»ce  look 
up  and  set  in  the  midst,  declaring',  "  U  hosoevcr  shall 
hunibte  himself  as  this  little  child,  shall  be  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  even  presented  the 
horrible  exhibition  of  ten  Ihonsiuid  pair  of  gladiators, 
who  were  obliged  to  murder  each  other,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people  :  thus  appearing  as  a  mere 
murderer,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  reconled  in  the 
history  of  man.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  the  general 
persecutions  took  place  under  this  emperor;  and,  by 
the  incontestible  evidence  of  Pliny,  he  him>elf,  by 
the  authnrily  of  Trdjaii,  u»ct\  torture  against  Chri*. 
tians  in<li!>rriminately,  and  without  any  pretence  of 
t  rime,  jnerely  to  see  if  they  were  consistent  in  Uieir 
account  of  Christianity. 

Prtibidily,  one  of  the  best  of  these  princes  was  An- 
toninus Fins  ;  but  we  know  little  of  his  reign.  He 
exhibited,  however,  an  unanswerable  testimony  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  both  as  to  the  Inith  of  its 
history,  suid  ihe  purity  of  its  principles.  For,  when 
Justin  Martyr  publislnxl  his  Apology  for  the  <'hris- 
tiany,  he  presented  it  to  the  empnur,  to  his  adopted 
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Mjiis,  and  lu  llie  benate  ;  and  Antuiiiiniis  was  so  moved 
Uy  it,  that  he  wrote  a  circular  U.lier  to  the  whole 
province  of  Asia,  in  favour  of  the  distrtssed  C^hris- 
tians ;  directing,  that,  if  any  one  Hhould  molest  or 
accuse  the  Christians,  merely  on  account  of  their 
religion,  the  per^ion  arraigned  should  be  discharged, 
and  the  accu;«er  punisihed  witii  rigour. 

But  his  admired  succe^isor,  Antoninus  Phiiosopluis, 
whose  meditations  are  commended  as  some  of  the 
best  rules  that  human  reason  ran  suggest,  for  the 
conduct  of  a  virtuous  life,  knew  so  little  of  real 
virtue,  that  he  let  loose  the  fury  of  pejsecutioii 
against  the  whole  body  of  (  hri^lians  thronghont 
the  lioman  empire.  Such  actions  would  never  he 
endured  in  the  present  day,  since  Christianity  hits 
spread  its  influence.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  re- 
ceive with  great  allowance,  the  nnipialified  praises 
which  are  passed  on  some  of  these  persons.  Bad  as 
Ihey  were,  they  were  doubtless  better  than  the  gene- 
rality aroun*!  them ;  and,  therelioe,  even  ihey  w^re, 
to  a  certain  degree,  lights  in  a  dark  age;  *'- apparent 
ruri  nantes  in  gurgite  vast."  But  llie  gauily  vir- 
tues with  which  they  were  so  fjeilizi'iied,  by  parti- 
ality and  adulation,  were  estimated  according  to  a 
very  low  and  fallacious  standard.  There  was  evi- 
dently something  wanted  by  the  world,  whicli  the 
moral  scheme  did  not  provide; — something,  even 
besides  the  needful  atonement:  lhou<>h  that  alone 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  as  the 
scheme  of  liedeuiplion  ulone  [irovides  it,  .so  without 
it,  every  thing  else  i^ould  have  been  intHeclual. 
But  somelhing  was  wanting,  eveu  on  the  score  of 
morals ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that  something  was  to 
be  given. 

It   waii  not  knowledge;    for  God  had,  by  Cou- 
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science  and  Reason,  given  lliem  a  large  porlion  of 
ihat  already:  but  it  was  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  —  the  Spirit  that  leads  into  all  tnilh,  and 
that  conveys  all  power, — changing  the  entire  nature. 
That  wisdom  differed,  in  every  respect,  from  what 
they  accounted  such.  By  it  they  were  to  learn  the 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  Creator  ;  and  by 
it  be  empowered  to  do  whatever  they  knew  lo  be 
their  Creator's  will.  This  was  never  given,  until 
ihe  Head  of  mankind  had  suffered  and  ascended. 
This  they  never  suspected  their  need  of;  for  it  was  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  of  whose  existence  they  were 
altogether  ignorant. 

Nor  was  the  condilion  of  the  Jews  better  than 
that  of  Ihe  Gentiles.  A  partial  revelation  had, 
indeed,  been  made  to  tliem  ;  yet  it  was  intended  but 
lo  lead  to  a  fuller  manifeslalion.  Their  state,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  are  alluding,  proves  this ;  for  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  "  when  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  the  Mosaic  system  had  degenerated 
chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  external  commands," 
The  moral  part  of  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  neglected 
or  forgotten.  The  ceremonial  had  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied its  place;  and  even  this  had  lost  its  proper 
designation  and  influence.  The  sacrifices,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  mere  symbols  of  the  real  and 
great  atonement,  were  considered  as  expiationfi  in 
themselves.  The  ablutions  of  the  body,  which  were 
intended  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  had  been  exalted  into  a  means  of 
washing  away  the  stains  of  the  soul,  and  making  it 
pure  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  oblation  of  incense 
was  supposed  actually  to  accompany  their  prayers,  as 
a  sweet  odoiu',  to  (he  throne  of  God      To  [irnx,  lo 
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fast,  to  sit  ill  sackcloth  and  ashes,  were  considered  as 
the  price  by  which  salvation  was  assuredly  to  be 
purchased:  —  while  piety,  justice,  judgment,  and 
mercy,  and  the  government  of  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites, were  entirely  disregarded.  Had  not  Christ 
appeared,  the  Jewa  must  substantially  have  soon 
become  outcasts  from  God.  And,  as  to  ourselves, — 
the  present  offspring  of  the  Gentile  world,  —  we 
should  probably  have  been  prostrating  ourselves 
before  calves  or  crocodiles,  or  dogs  and  cats, — before 
graven  images,  or  the  stock  of  a  tree. 
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f_yHmsTlANITY  being  thus  necessary  botb  lo  Jew 
ami  Gctitile,  he<^ii  by  recoraiiiendiDg'  and  couimu- 
nicaliiig  to  man  Ihe  knowledge  of  God  and  liinisetf. 
It  went  on  principles  of  life  and  conduct,  ditferent 
from  all  tlie  philosophic  schemes.  It  promised  a 
glorions  eternity,  nuattainalde  and  unsonp^ht  for  by 
aiij  out  of  the  pale  of  Chrislianily  ; — and  it  gave,  in 
present  happiness  and  consolation,  a  pledge  and  ear- 
nest of  that  promise.  Here,  then,  was  what  Con- 
stienoe  needed,  to  itvlnti;  it  to  its  |»erfet:tion.  It  did 
not  possess  a  suliiciently  steady  and  permanent  in- 
tltience  to  ensure  continual  obedience,  independently 
of  the  sanctions  of  llevelalion.  For,  as  we  are  free 
to  do  H  icketlness,  mo  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  it 
asleep,  to  stifle  it  by  neglect,  and  to  bring  it  into  a 
state  of  total  stupefaction. 

The  terrors  and  the  promises  of  revealed  religion 
are  the  oidy  things  that  r.ui  awaken  it;  and,  as  wc 
might  expect,  that,  if  Conscience  were  Ihe  voice  of 
God  witiiiu  us,  He  would  not  withhold  from  ua  that 
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which  was  ntt'ilful  lo  make  its  operalions  eft'ecUial ; 
so  the  manner  in  which  thej  unite  lo  enforce  the 
Siinie  truths,  is  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  both 
spring  from  Him,  «  ho  is  the  Source  of  holiness,  and 
the  Author  of  every  g"ood  and  perfect  gift. 

As  the  world,  by  its  natural  powere,  knew  not 
God,  with  that  experimental  knowledge  which  gBve 
to  any  individual  an  assurance  of  His  approbation 
here,  or  of  eternal  happiness  hereafter  ; — as  Reason 
was  evidently  insufficient  for  this; — and  as  salvation, 
whenever  serious  Ihuiighls  obtruded,  could  not  but 
appear  a  dear  and  important  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  disiiiclinalion  of  the  human  mind  to  en- 
tertain solemn  thoughts  of  our  relationship  lo  God  ; 
this  evident  insufficiency  could  not  but  cause  men  to 
feel  gloomy  and  fearful^  notwithstanding  all  their 
discoveries  in  philosophy  and  morals.  The  various 
conflicting  theories  which  were  formed,  shewed  this. 
It  was  a  confession  of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  appre- 
hension. Cut  Ciod  supplied  the  deficiency.  As 
"  the  world,  by  its  wisdom,"  knew  Him  not,  "  it 
pleased  Him  to  save  believers  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching."  lliat  is,  He,  by  the  publication  of  the 
gospel,  revealed  what  Nature  and  Iteason  might  guess 
at,  but  could  never  demonstrate; — ^tiile  life  and 
immortality  were  actually  brought  to  light,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  CInist. 

The  superior  worth  of  this  Revelation,  and  its 
power  lo  guide  and  enlighten  the  moral  principle, 
is  evident,  in  many  important  respects.  IVIan  might, 
independently  of  it,  see  much  to  persuade  him  that 
the  Author  of  nature  is  wise  and  powerful ;  liut  the 
tempest,  and  the  merciless  earlhquiike,  woidd  |>er- 
plex  him;  and  he  would  be  a|)l  to  fancy  that  marks 
of  infirtuily  were  visible  also.     The  happiness  which 
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It,   woaU  argue  that  God  tit  « 
It,  holy,  and  good  Bd^;  but  evils,  natural, 
■Miral,  and  political,  would,  oo  his  principles,  be 
HMXplicable,  and  would  fill  him  irith  doubts.     But 
Boi  an  cril  can  occur  io  life,  tbai  is  not  to  be  ex- 
phiaed,  oo  tbe  priocipka  of  the  goepe).    Mau  having 
rebHied  and  departed  from  God,  the  afSictioiis  of 
tbe  best  amoeg  men  are  sent  on  tbem  for  their  good, 
and  di&lribotedaooordJDg  to  uaerriDg  wi^om  ;  and, 
if  this  short  period  of  trial  be  religiously  etidured 
aud  improved,  erenr  tear  will  soon  be  wiped  awaj, 
and  sorrow,  suffering,  and  sighing,  will  be  no  more. 
And,  as  tber  who  are  ignorant  of  Revelation,  know 
nothing,  with  certaintv,  of  the  allributes  and  ways 
of  God ;  so  neither  do  they  of  the  nature  of  man, 
or  of  his  soul,  his  ohiigittions,  or   his  destination. 
But  Revelation  assures  us  of  his  immaterial,  ae  well 
as  his  material  part;    and  sheiis  also  his  s|>iritual 
union  through  Christ  with  God,  and  his  high  railing 
to  a  slate  of  endiess  glory.      So  a  heathen,  or  one 
unacquainteil  with  Revelation,  might,  if  he  were  uol 
one  of  those    philosophers  who  deny  Conscience, 
admit  her  as  a  decisive  witness,  in  proof  of  a  nioral 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice;   but  he  can  never  account 
why  man  should  know  God's   will   to  be  holy  and 
good,  yet  never  practise  what  he  approves;  nay, even 
do  vi'hat  he  hates.       Nor  does  he  underslond  Ihui 
"  law  in  his  members  **  uhicli   wars  against  the  law 
in  his  mind ;  so  tliat  '■'■  the  good  that  he  would,  be 
does  not;  but  the  evil  that  he  would  not,  that  be 
does."     Ilnppy  uould  it   be,  if  he  were  Iwl  to  cry 
out, '^Wretched  mau  that  1  am!  who  yliull  dehv>  i  ni< 
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from  the  body  of  this  death  V  But  what  is  g-enei-ally 
the  event?  He  probably  infers,  that  God  never  de- 
signed him  to  be  so  virtuous  as  some  enthusiastically 
imagine;  and  that  He  niil  not  impute  guilt  to  him 
for  actions  which  he  considers  to  arise  from  the 
principles  of  nature. 

If  he  has  heard  of  Revelation,  it  is  probable  he 
may  even  quote  Scripture,  to  justify  liia  notions; — 
and  may  cite  the  sins  of  the  fiatriarchs;  though  they 
lived  merely  in  tutelage,  under  an  inferior  dispen- 
sation, and  in  a  dark  age.  As  if  any  occasional  sins 
of  theirs, — who  fell  into  sin  when  they  trusted  on 
themselves,  but  who,  while  they  looked  to  God,  were 
lights  to  a  benighted  laiifl ;  or,  as  if  the  sins  of  any 
one  else, — could  justify  us  for  sinning,  after  Christ 
has  descended  from  heaven,  and  suffered  death,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  destroying  all  sin,  and  making 
us  perfectly  holy.  To  oltviatc  this  subterfuge,  Christ 
has  expressly  told  us,  that,  though  John  the  Baptist 
was  greater,  in  all  moral  and  holy  attainments,  than 
any  that  were  before  him,  even  than  Abraham  or 
David,  or  any  of  the  patriarrhs  ;  yel,  that  the  very 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  least  among 
faithful  Christians,  under  the  gospel  dis^Kiisation, 
should  be  greater,  in  all  moral  and  holy  attainments) 
than  even  John  the  Baptist. 

The  proi>hets,  speaking  of  Uie  piomise  of  the  gos- 
pel, declare  the  same  thing.  "  For  the  days  come, 
sstilh  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  will  put  my  laws  in 
their  minds,  and  will  write  them  on  their  hearts: 
and  they  shall  not  leach  every  one  his  neighbour,  anil 
every  one  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for 
they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  even  unio  the 
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tliem  at  thai  day,  shall  be  as  David  ;  and  the  housie 
of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  anj^el  of  the  Lord 
before  them."  These  often-cited  instances  of  patri- 
archal sin,  give,  therefore,  no  protection  to  those 
who  would  screen  themselves  unrler  pretence  of 
them.  There  is  every  reasonalile  gronnd  for  know- 
ing', that  God  recjnires  ns  to  follow  after  a  greater 
holiness  than  mere  man  can  set  the  pattern  of.  For 
none  can  arrive  at  excellence,  who  do  not  copy  a 
perfect  oripfinal.  Therefore,  God  has  authentically 
declared  ills  mIII,  that  we  be  imilalors  even  of  flinty 
and  he  holy  as  He  is  holy.  There  is  not,  therefore; 
so  much  reason  for  sajinfr,  that  God  does  not  reqnire 
so  much  holiness,  as  for  sayitig',  with  an  acute  anfl 
learned  deist,  that  tlie  sole  objection  he  saw  to  the 
Bible  was,  that  it  refjuired  ns  to  l)e  too  good.  This, 
however,  if  well  consideretl,  is  a  tlirecl  evidence  of 
its  divinity:  for  evidently  the  will  of  Gnd  must  be 
our  sanctificalion,  however  ditHcull  or  displeasing 
it  may  be  to  animal  nature. 

The  whole  difficulty,  however,  whi<'h  arises  from 
this  conlintial  0[)[Hisitinn  between  inclination  ami 
duly,  is  fully  explained  by  Revelation,  it  teaches  us, 
Ifiat  man,  since  his  fall,  is  the  willinpf  slave  of  sin; 
but  that  Christ's  Spirit  stru^'.uflcs  with  him,  to  recall 
him  to  his  duly  and  to  God.  1  he  respect,  there- 
fore, wtiich  we  feel  for  virtue,  arises  from  the 
remains  of  the  iniage  of  God  in  which  we  x^ere 
created  ;  while  our  proneness  to  evd  is  owin^  lo 
that  dominion  which  Satan  has  acquired  over  us. 

The  man  of  natural  religion  is  in  erpial  doubt  as 
to  the  duration  of  his  existence.  Cyrus  could  only 
say,  '*  I  know  not  how  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
soul  ceases  to  be,  when  the  body  expires.  I  nilhrr 
think   that  it  ar<piirrs  a  g-realir   penetration  and   pii- 
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rily.*'  Socrates  and  Cicero  acknowledo^etl,  that  their 
opinions  on  this  point  were  not  infallible,  thou;^h 
they  conjectured  that  they  were  right.  Admitting^, 
therefore,  that  some  might  he  persuaded  that  the 
soni  was  not  liable  to  he  dissolve«l  with  the  Ijody, 
and  that  a  positive  act  of  the  Creator  is  necessary 
to  its  anikihilation,  which,  so  far  from  having  any 
reason  to  expect,  we  may  perceive  characters  of  im- 
raorlalily  on  our  souls,  which  strongly  persuade  lis 
that  they  will  last  for  ever;  \et  this,  though  con- 
vincing to  some,  affords  no  demonstration.  Nor 
could  any  thing  afford  it,  previous  to  that  Revelation 
which  brought  life  and  immortulily  to  light,  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  truth  of  His  divinity  being  pledged  on  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  fact,  and  established  thereby  ; 
and  he  having  promised,  "  To  them  who  wiJI  follow 
me,  I  give  eternal  life,  and  they  s^hatl  never  perish  ;" 
man  is  able  to  depend  on  tliis  assurance;  because 
Clirist  is,  by  His  own  resurrection,  proved  to  be  the 
Son  of  Cod,  with  power  aderpiate  to  its  performance. 
Revelation,  therefore,  enters  into  no  metapliysical 
niceties:  it  places  this  do'trine  on  the  only  grnun<l 
that  can  be  universally  satisfactory  and  intelligible; 
by  referring  it  to  the  free  grace,  and  gift,  and  will, 
of  the  all-powerful  God  who  created  us,  and  in  whom 
we  exist. 

As  no  man  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  this 
is  iinpossible  with  God,  if  He  wills  to  accomplish 
it,  the  only  question  that  can  arise  about  it  is,  whe- 
ther the  Scriptures,  which  contain  this  promise,  and 
assert  the  accomplishment  of  tfiis  fact,  are  provefl 
lo  be  the  word  of  God,  or  not.  The  Christian, 
therefore,  and  he  alone,  is  able  to  say,  "  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believerl ;  and  I  am  persuadeil  that  He 
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is  able  to  keep  that  wliich  I  have  coinmilled  to  him 
unto  that  day,*' — "  For  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump;  for  the  trumpet  sh.ill  sound,  and  tlie  dead 
shall  be  raised,  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and 
dealh  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  who  hath  given  us  this  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  lie  alone,  therefore,  is  stead- 
fast and  unmovable ;  because  he  knows  that  **•  his 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

The  atonement  for  sin  is  another  subject,  on  which 
Revelation   alone   can  satisfy   us.      Reason   assures 
man,  that  he  is  a  guilty  being,   wlio   cannot   dare 
justify  himself  in  the  sight  of  God.      Remorse  of 
conscience  is  an  acknowletlgment  of  guilt,   as  de- 
serving punishment.     Yet  prayers  and  temples  shew 
a  notion,  that  God  is   not  implacable ;    and    sacri- 
fices indicate  a  belief,  that  though  the  transgressionjj 
of  sinful  man  cannot  be  atoned  for  but  by  death, 
3et  that  the  death  of  an    innocent   victim    will   be 
received  as  an  atonement.     Reason,  however,  could 
never  satisfy  him,  Ihal  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goals 
could  takeaway  sin  ;  ihougli  it  might  suggest  some 
hints  of  the   necessity  of  a   better  sacrifice.     Bui, 
until  Revelation   declared   the  mystery,  and  Christ 
accomplished  it,  no   man   could    have  a   reasonable 
assurance,  that  he  could  appear  with  boldness  in  the 
presence  of  God,  as  a  |)ardoned  sinner.     Rut  Reve- 
lation exhibits  a  God-man   dying  for    the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  accomplishing  that  atoning  sacrifice 
which  all  nations,  refined  or  barharous,  alike  conJ 
fesse<l,   by   their  customs,  to    be  needful ;    thoughg 
through  the  lapse  of  lime,  ihe  reaison  of  those  ci 
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toms,  perhaps,  none  of  lliem  but  the  Jews  under- 
stood. The  g'ospel  tleclares,  lliat  from  tlje  benefit 
of  this  act  of  grace,  none  are  excepted,  if  ihey  will 
repent,  believe,  and  be  converted.  It  concliidns  all 
as  sinners,  and  accepts  all,  even  the  Morst ;  so  that 
whoever  >vill  repent,  believe,  and  apj»ly  llie  blood 
of  cleansing  to  himself,  shall  receive  an  interest  in 
it,  and  be  made  a  partaker  of  its  saving  influence8. 
Here,  then,  is  all-sufficient  grace,  operating  according 
to  every  one's  necessities, — convincing,  converting, 
sanctifying,  guiding,  and  giving  power  to  persevere 
•ven  to  the  end;  so  thai,  with  a  clear  and  assured 
conscience,  we  can  encounter  our  last  enemy,  with 
such  full  assurance  of  acccjiUuice  as  philosophy  and 
natural  religion  couhl  never  bestow. 

But  its  most  iuiporlant  advantage  is  in  the  hour 
of  dealh.  Man's  closest  connexions  are  Hien  dis- 
solving, and  his  dearest  objects  arc  about  lo  be  torn 
from  him  for  ever.  His  body  will  soon  be  sown  in 
(lishonoiu',  and  never,  as  he  thinks,  be  3'aised  again  in 
tjlory.  Of  the  deslinaliou  of  the  soul  be  is  ignorant ; 
<litnblful  wluiUier  he  will  be  tiii|>py,  miserable,  or  au- 
niiiilaled.  If  he  is  a  reasonable  and  a  thinking  nian^ 
ihese  perplexities  cannni  but  <listress  btni.  On  a 
Jied  of  sickness,  even  llic  inosl  triflin*;  things  can  fill 
the  soul  with  terror;  but  here  arc  aUernalives  wbicli 
may  fill  the  stoutest  heart  with  lrenil)ling. 

Philosophers  may,  in  the  moments  of  safely,  pre- 
tenil,  that  death  is  not  an  object  of  fear;  \vl  notliing 
but  faith  can  <leprive  it  of  its  sling,  i'or,  I  bough 
we  fear  not  those  who  can  but  destroy  the  body  ;  yet 
it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  f;dl  into  the  lijuids  of  the  living 
fiod,  altogether  unassurctJ  of  the  ren^pt inn  we  shall 
meet  with,  or  the  slate  lo  «hich  we  shall  be  destined 
for  ever.      If,   therefore,  any   such  have  died   with 
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Iranquiliily,  il  is  uol  the  tranqiiillily  of  a  man  of 
reason,  but  of  a  being  Irifliog  with  the  important 
interests  of  bis  own  soul. 

But  how  different  is  the  death  of  a  real  Christian  » 
Whatever  troubles  the  expiring  heathen,  to  him 
brings  cause  for  jot.  The  pains  of  sickness  and 
dissolution  are  medicines  salutary'  to  his  soul ;  and 
are  Dcceasary  to  detach  him  from  the  world,  and  from 
the  remains  of  inward  depravity.  The  protecting 
arm  of  Christ's  love  encircles  him,  during  the  preas- 
nre  of  dealh.  The  load  of  sin  is  gone :  every  slain 
is  washe<]  out  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  him  the 
Saviour  died  ;  and  God  is  reconciled,  and  become  his 
loving  Father  and  his  God.  He  knows,  that  when 
he  puts  off  this  earthly  tabernacle,  he  bath  a  build- 
ing not  made  with  hands.  He  is,  therefore,  desirous 
to  be  unclothed,  that  he  may  l>e  raiseil  in  glory  and 
power.  He  calls  on  all  around,  to  witness  his  faith 
and  hope;  knowing  that  he  is  going  to  an  innume- 
rable  company  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
to  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant.  He,  therefore,  sings  with 
rapture,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
that  an  heir  of  glory  may  come  in  !"  And,  while  he 
is  thus  i"ejoicing,  with  a  bliss  whicli  overpowei's  his 
nature,  an  entrance  is  administered  to  him  abun- 
dantly, into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Such  are  the  last  moments  of  aChristiaii. 
Not  perplexed  with  doubts,  nor  deceived  by  dry 
speculations ;  hut  comforted  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
who  says,  •'  Behold  1  will  be  with  you,  even  unto  the 
end.'* 

Ancient  pagans  and  philosophers  were  never  able 
to  frame  a  system  of  natural  religion,  equal  to  that 
which  the  philosophei-s  of  the  Christian  age  have 
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displayed  ;  I>ecau9e  the  moderns  have  deiived  the 
best  |jart  of  their  system  from  the  Kevdalion  which 
they  pretend  to  despise.  They  thus  attrihnte  to 
their  own  sagitcily,  wiiat  they  really  derive  fit>m 
Crod.  The  attributes,  perfections,  and  ways  of  God, 
are,  indeed,  strictly  conformable  to  rij^lit  Resison  ; 
and  a  man,  who  avails  himself  of  the  traditions  that 
exist  in  the  world,  and  pursues  rational  tracks  of 
knowledge  to  their  utmost  extent,  ui]|  be  led  to 
acknowled«5;e  them.  But,  though  these  doctrines 
are  conformable  to  Reason,  yet  Reason  has  not,  in 
fact,  discovered  them.  And,  though  a  man,  aided 
by  tradition,  and  pursuing:  rational  tracks,  might 
have  discovered  all  these  things;  yet  mankind  has 
not  actually  pursued  these  tracks,  nor  actually  dis- 
covered the.se  truths.  In  fact,  the  gospel  not  only 
enlightened  men's  consciences,  in  these  important 
branches  of  knowledge;  but  thereby  arousied  iheni 
to  the  exercise,  and  taught  them  the  right  use,  of 
their  Reason. 

But,  after  all,  the  gift  uf  knowledge  was  hut  a- 
small  part  of  the  merit  of  Revelation.  Had  Christ 
been  merely  our  Prophet,  He  would  still  have  left 
us  comfortless.  Had  he  not  also  been  our  High 
Priest,  making  a  sufficient  atonement,  we  never 
could  have  had  free  liberty  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  His  blood.  And,  unless  He  had  been  our  King, 
and  willed  that  where  He  was  there  they  who  obey 
Him  should  be  also.  His  blood-shedding  and  our 
faith  had  been  in  vain.  But,  even  as  to  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  the  bulk  of  mankind  wanted  a  short 
way,  yet  so  plain  as  to  be  accessible  to  every  capa- 
city. They  wanted  an  authority,  the  infallibility  of 
which  all  mankind  might  see,  unless  they  chose  to 
be  blind.     Philosophers  were  not  able  to  shew  such, 
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Mas,  conseqaentlj,  wanted  some  revelatioD,  obvioos 
and  acceasiUe  to  all  the  world.  It,  therefiMre,  became 
God  to  dictate :  and  He  has  actually  done  so,  in  the 
word  (^  Scripture : — at  once  correcting  oar  hearts, 
and  enlightening  oor  nnderstandings.  This  leads 
OS,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of  Reason, 
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M.  HIS  18  the  second  ordinary  source  of  knowledge, 
on  tbc  subject  of  morals  and  religion,  The  mate- 
rials of  all  knowledge  are  cither  aptemal  things, 
which  are  the  objects  of  perception,  through  the 
organs  of  setae  f  or  internal  things,  the  operations 
of  ouF  own  minds,  which  are  the  objects  of  sensation: 
or  necessary  things,  such  as  the  self^yident  prinl 
ciples  of  truth,  which  are  the  objects  of  {nhttlton ; 
or  eternal  things,  such  as  God  and  the  spiritual 
things  of  eternity,  which,  since  the  fall  of  man,  can- 
not be  perceived  by  any  of  the  natural  senses,  and 
are,  therefore,  the  objects  of  those  spiritual  and 
supernatural  senses  which  God  opens  in  the  soul. 
I'hese  spiritual  senses  are  given  by  God,  and  are 
called  Conscience  and  Faith.  Conscience,  we  have 
seen,  is  that  by  which  we  experimentally  know  the 
existence  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe;  and  by  which  we  become  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  what  is,  though  not  quite  correctly,  called 
natural  religion.    Faith,  as  we  shall  see,  is  that,  by' 
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«fiirh  we  demnnstrahvrly  know  God  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  a  sinful  world,  and  become  assured  of  the 
Irulhs  of  Revelation. 

If  Reason  were  deprived  of  any  of  these  inletii  of 
knowledge,  she  would,  as  to  their  respective  objects, 
know  nothing;  but  would,  as  to  iheui,  he  in  utter 
darkness,  according  to  the  acknowledged  axiom, — 
"  JVihil  est  in  intellectUy  quod  non  fuit  priiis  in  sen- 
su:" — There  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which 
was  not  first  perceived  by  some  of  the  senses.  But 
all  these  objects,  w  hen  their  existence  is  once  brought 
to  our  knowledge,  through  these,  their  respective 
organs  of  sense,  are  materials  on  which  Reason  can 
operate.  l"heref(>re,  by  Reason  we  mean,  all  those 
thinking  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul,  by 
which  men  are  enabled  to  apprehend,  meditate,  and 
inquire  ;— to  compare,  weigh,  judge,  and  determine 
what  is  probable  and  improbable,  certain  or  imcer- 
tain,  true  or  false,  useful  or  pernicious.  Tlie  dis- 
tinction between  Conscience  and  Reason  is  strongly 
marked:  yet  both  lead  to  the  ktiow  ledge  of  the  will 
of  God,  though  by  diflerent  courses. 

The  decision  of  Conscience  is  instantaneous;— 
that  of  Reason  is  slow  and  deliberative.  Conscience 
points  immediately  to  God  and  the  next  world; — 
Reason,  chiefly  to  man,  and  the  things  of  this.  Con- 
science concerns  herself  chiefly  with  ihv  qualitiejt  o( 
actions,  and  their  natural  and  essential  relations  and 
fitnesses," — with  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  purity,  of 
order  and  moral  beauty.  Reason  illustrates  and 
confirms  these,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  or  by  inqiiiringr 
into  the  consequences  of  actions.  It  traces  their 
probable  effects,  and  shews  them  to  be  expedient  or 
hurtful  to  ourselves  or  others.  Doth,  therefore,  lead 
us  to  a  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  who  has 
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igioally  nppuinlcd  these  ditTerencea  in  acliuits,  lliat 
we  should  couroriii  lu  llietii ;  ami  Iia.s  luepare^l  the 
occasions  of  good  actions,  that  we  sliould  walk  in 
Ihem,  as  the  only  eflTeclual  method  of  securii**^  our 
happiness  under  Him. 

Reason,  therefore,  as  a  great  divine  ohserves,  is 
not  only,  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  a  guide  tu 
every  man,  from  the  lowest  servant  to  the  nionarcli 
on  his  throne,  as  well  in  his  public  and  civil,  as  in 
his  private  and  domestic  duties.  It  not  only  teaches 
every  one  the  business  of  liis  calling,  whether  in  me- 
chanism or  in  science,  in  philosophy  or  in  govern- 
ment; but  by  it  we  acquire  alt  that  vast  nniss  of 
learning,  uliich  may  be  ustfully  applied  to  Ihr  elu- 
cidation of  the  Scriptures.  By  it  we  understand 
the  Scriptures  lhcn)selves,  and  judge  them  to  be  tlie 
revealed  word  of  (iod.  Hereby  we  examine  both 
the  external  and  iuteriniJ  evidences  Ity  which  their 
pretensions  are  supported.  It  is  by  Reason  we  per- 
ceive that  natural  religion,  or  thai  worship  which, 
independently  of  Revelation,  Ihe  u  hole  of  mankind 
owe  to  their  Creator,  is,  in  itself,  certain  and  undeni- 
able; because  there  is  a  God  over  all,  and  He  ought 
by  all  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped.  This 
nutural  religion  ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all 
true  religion.  And  we  observe,  that  those  Scrip- 
tures which  are  denominated  the  Bible,  do  build  on 
this  very  foundation.  They  pull  down  all  Ifie  un- 
natural superstructures  which  artifice  and  sin  bad 
erected  ;  and  they  republish  the  law  uf  nalnre,  and 
reveal  the  almost  forgotten  religion  of  nature,  by 
declaring,  in  His  triune  manifestation,  the  one  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  amidst  the  universal  apostasy 
and  polytheism  of  mankind.  This  object,  so  con- 
genial to  the  licart  of  every  gooti  and  virluun-*  man, 
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— so  iiiiiiiiral  to  wiiketliiess,  iilolalry,  ami  ulhcinm, — 
it)  ail  »r<;uDiCiil  toiiviticiug  to  our  reii^on,  that  Hevp- 
latioii  did  come  from  that  God,  in  whose  name  il 
professes  to  speak.  For  mankind  havinj^  all  become 
idolaters,  it  appears  not  how  any  hnman  beingf  could 
be  drawn  to  proscrilie  idolatry,  or  could  iinaifine  a 
God  of  nature  as  the  one  only  true  God,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  that  very  God  Himself,  in  whose  name  and 
authority  lie  professed  to  speak. 

It  is  by  Reason,  as  the  late  Mr.  Hare,  in  his  Ser- 
mons, truly  observes,  that  we  are  enabled  to  enter  that 
wide  field  of  analojL^y,  whereby  we  weigh  the  testi- 
mony witirli  nature  bears  to  the  Irn I hs  of /{^i?f /«/»©». 
The  book  in  which  these  are  cont^iined,  is  said  to  be 
given  by  the  living  God  ; — by  Him,  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things  therein  ;  and 
who,  in  whatsoever  He  has  made  or  done,  has  never 
left  Himself  without  a  witness.  This  book,  |)ro- 
fessing  to  be  the  word  of  God,  makes  its  appeal,  nol 
to  the  unintelligible  works  of  historians  and  philo- 
sophers, but  to  the  "book  of  nature;"  which  is 
acknowledfied  to  be  God's  work,  and  is  ofwn  and 
legible  to  all.  It  tells  us,  that  "  the  heavens  declare 
the  glory"  of  lliat  God  which  il  reveals  to  us; — that 
"  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy-work  ;" — and 
that  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  are  cle;»rly  seeq  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made."  In  other  wor<ls,  that  the  Author  of 
the  universe  is  also  the  author  of  this  book  ;  and  that 
there  is  such  an  agreement  between  the  works  of 
His  hands  and  the  words  of  His  lips,  that  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,  and  the  visible  constitution  of  ihe 
world,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  and  propriety  of  lli» 
written  declarations  and    ap|K)inlnicnts.      K«ra(K>D, 
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tlien,  is  authorized  to  compare  the  one  with  the 
olher,  and  to  search  the  agreement  between  the  set- 
tled order  of  external  thing^s,  and  those  manifesta- 
tions which  the  Almighty  has  made  of  Himself,  in 
Revelation. 

lu  carryinjf  ou  this  comparison,  Reason  perceives 
that  revealed  truths  are  conformable  to  this  slate  of 
things: — that  there  is  one  Clod,  the  first,  the  uni- 
vet'sal,  the  eternal  Cause  of  all  things ;  whereby  it 
solves  all  those  difficulties  that  attend  their  origin: 
— that  God  isaS[)irit;  that  is,  a  Being  different  from 
all  matter,  and  superior  to  it ;  (for,  as  we  feel  our- 
selves superior  to  it,  we  could  not  acquiesce  in  a  First 
CrUise  that  was  not  vastly  superior  to  it,  and  wliolly 
fliflercnt  from  it:) — thai  He  pervades  the  whole,  and 
produces  all  those  effects  which  otherwise  are  inex- 
jtlicable: — that  He  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  goodness;  as  is  dedncible  from  the  immensity  of 
those  works  which  He  creates  and  sustains: — that  the 
imity  of  operation  and  design  shews  Mini  to  be  one; 
while  His  revealed  triune  existence,  as  Father,  Son, 
and  .S|)irit,  is  exem[jlified  in  an  analogy  which  runs 
through  all  the  created  things  around  us.  So  that 
there  is  matter, — form  and  motion  ;  the  sun, — its 
light  and  vital  influence  ;  being, — its  image  and  ope- 
ration ;  tninil, — -reason  anil  speech;  lifc^ — animal, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual ;  and  yel  but  one  body,  one 
8U0,  one  being,  one  mind,  one  life,  and  one  God. 

With  respect  to  man,  Revelation  declares,  that  he 
has  a  spirit,  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying  God  ; 
— that  it  is  immortal  ; — and  that  he  is  preparing  for 
a  slate  of  eternal  retribution.  So  Reason  shews,  that 
we,  in  feet,  possess  powers  which  are  not  corporeal ; 
— ihat  our  imderslandings  are  not  confineil  to  sensi- 
ble things  ; — that  the  growth  and  decay  of  our  bodies 
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do  not  necessarily  affect  Ihe  growlh  and  deaiy  of 
our  u iiderslandi tig's ;  wbicli  are  but  in  iufancy  wlieu 
we  have  attained  manhood ;  which  are  often  in  vi- 
gour when  the  body  is  decaying;  and  which  liave 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  looking  forward  into  futurity. 
While  the  existence  of  a  moral  Governor ;  our  moral 
nature,  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  our  being 
necessarily  a  trial  in  all  things,  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  alt  around  us;  the  acknowledged  distinction 
of  mankind,  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  ac- 
tions ;  the  necessarily  pernicious  consequences  of  all 
folly,  extravagance,  and  sin,  against  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  things,  and  the  regular  modes  of  human 
life  ;  and  the  practice  of  all  government,  in  hearing, 
judging,  acquitting,  punishing,  or  re\varding  ;  shew 
that  a  future  scheme  of  general  retribution  is,  iu  lite 
highest  degree,  probable  and  reasonable. 

In  the  next  place,  Revelation  professes  to  make 
Ihe  will  of  God  known.  But  so  does  a  Father  siicw 
how  his  children  may  please  him;  and  so  does  a 
sovereign  lay  down  rules  for  his  subjects'  behaviour. 
The  commands  of  God  refer  either  to  temperance, 
righteousness,  or  piety.  The  first  merely  l)ids  us 
prefer  permanent  goo<l  to  momentary  gratidcalion  ; 
— the  welfare  of  the  soul  to  the  enju}raent  of  the 
body, — our  reason  to  our  passions, —  the  general 
welfare  of  human  society  to  our  own  gratifii-alions, 
— and  the  Creator  to  all  His  creatures.  The  coai> 
niands,  as  to  righteousness,  are  adapted  to  establish 
the  best  possible  slate  of  human  society,  an<l  to  |)ro- 
niole  the  comfort  and  safety  of  each  intlividual.  And 
the  duties  of  piety  are  those  which  are  conceded  lo 
every  superior,  according  to  the  degree  of  bis  grral- 
ncss  and  goodness,  and  the  dependancc  au'I  '  '  •- 
lions  of  his  vassids.      'J'he  posilive   iusliUit  -C 
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worship  are  analogous  to  tlie  forms  and  ceremouies, 
which  every  court  in  ihe  world,  according  lo  the 
taste  of  its  reigning  sovereign,  prescribes  to  those 
who  wish  to  euter  it. 

As  to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  our  guilt  and 
condemnation  is  confirmed  by  our  own  consciousness, 
that  we  have  not,  in  lact,  obeyed  the  laws  of  God  as 
we  ought  to  have  done.  And  the  threatened  death 
of  the  soul  is  daily  confirmed  to  us  by  the  mortality 
of  our  bodies.  Our  inward  depravity  and  corruption 
are  exemplified  to  us  by  our  outward  impurity  and 
vileness  ;  and  hereditary  guilt  is  analogous  to  here- 
ditary evil,  of  any  other  sort.  The  cure  which  Re- 
velation provides  for  this,  is  by  the  mediation  of 
another  Being;  but  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of 
every  remedy  that  is  known  to  exist.  A  man  who 
has  lost  his  way,  needs  a  guide.  One  who  has  given 
oftence,  or  entered  into  a  quarrel,  neeils  a  mediator 
to  restore  peace ;  a  captive  needs  some  one  to  ran- 
som him  ;  a  criminal  needs  an  intercessor  to  open 
his  prison  doors;  and  a  sick  man  needs  the  phy- 
sician lo  restore  him  to  health.  The  Mediator,  in- 
deed, was  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Father:  therefore, 
He  was  the  alone  righteotis  and  holy  One,  and  could 
alone  offer  llie  all-prevailing  plea.  He  was  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh." 

But,  after  all  the  babblings  of  metaphysics,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  God  could  manifest  Him- 
self more  perfectly;  or,  indeed,  in  any  way  whatever, 
but  by  beconnng  "  incarnate.*'  He  then  shews  His 
infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  by  His  n'ords,  and 
His  infinite  power  and  goo<]ness  by  His  works.  And 
is  it  not  thus  that  we  know  the  spirit  of  a  mau'f  It 
lfK»ks  out  of  his  eyes, — il  s|)eaks  out  of  his  month, — 
it  ads  by  all  his  nicmixij:.     And   wiial  else  do   wo 
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know  of  it,  ill  any  man  hrealliingt  Tlie  iNIctlialor, 
indeed,  ilieil;  hul  He  died  in  ourslead.  Tlicrcfure,  it 
was  necessary  He  should  die,  to  satisfy  justice ;  for  we 
were  all  under  condemnation  of  desith.  And  Itow 
often  do  «e  see  the  safety  of  one  obtained  l»y  the 
suffering  of  another ! 

Nor  can  we  object  to  our  obtaining  life  by  ihc 
death  of  Christ,  while  we  daily  live  by  the  death  of 
the  innocent  animals  around  us.  He  ju)ccnde«l  to 
heaven,  to  ptead  our  cause.  But  what  is  more  rea- 
sonable,  than  to  send  to  the  court  of  an  offended 
sovereign,  one  who  has  fulfilled  all  his  will,  as  our 
advocate  and  intercessor  I  He  thence  sends  down 
the  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  purify  and  re- 
store our  nature.  But,  as  He  is  to  present  iis  as  Ihf 
covenant  children  whom  the  Father  has  piven  Hioi, 
and  present  us  as  reconciled  in  and  through  flini, 
what  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  lie  t<liould 
prepare  us  for  that  presentation,  by  clothing  us  in 
the  robes  of  His  own  righteousness?  For  this  end, 
indeed.  He  must  return,  and  our  bodies  must  be  raised 
from  the  tomb.  But  so  does  the  seed  rise,  at  the  re- 
turn  of  spring  ;  nor  can  it  live,  so  as  to  rise,  unless: 
it  be  first  decomposed,  and  die.  Our  bodies  also 
rise  from  8lec(>,  at  the  return  of  morning;  and  Ihe 
bnlterfly  rises  a  new  being,  in  i{»  bright  display  of 
beauty,  at  the  return  of  that  lime  which  is  allui lid 
for  its  transformation. 

The  means  or  condition  of  this  Sidvalion,  are  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  obedience;  or  that  love  to  CJ<mI 
and  man,  wliicli  evidences  a  new  heart,  aiul  is  the 
peculiar  commandment  of  the  gospel.  .And  so  a 
lost  traveller  must  turn  out  of  the  way  in  wliicli  he 
has  strayed,  before  be  ran  besot  right, — an  insolvent 
debtor  miii-l  renounce    liis    < AiiaMiiriuicic!',^ — ;•   ril.<1 
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must  lay  down  his  arms, — a  sick  man  must  give  u|i 
practices  injurious  to  liis  liealtli. 

Nor  can  any  benefit  be  received,  willioul some  kind 
of  dependance  on  him  from  whom  we  receive  it.  A 
man  must  trust  his  guide, — depend  on  his  advocate 
or  surety, — and  rely  on  his  physician.  So  the  servant 
must  obey  his  master, — the  captive  must  light  for 
his  deliverer,— ^nd  that  which  is  redeemed  belong 
to  the  purchaser.  Evangelical  love  is  like  Ihat  which 
secures  the  order  and  harmony  of  every  family ;  or 
that  law  of  gravity  antl  :illraction,  which  unites  the 
whole  universe  together.  Finally,  if  we  reject  these 
remedies,  or  means  «)f  salvation,  we  perish.  And, 
just  so,  if  we  refuse  to  breathe  the  air,  to  eat  our 
food,  to  take  our  medicine,  or  receive  any  other  ap- 
pointed means  of  safety,  we  naturally  perish,  in  spite 
of  whatever  an  infidel  may  suggest. 

It  is  true,  there  are  mysteries  in  this:- — and  so  there 
are  in  every  department  of  nature.  And,  if  there 
were  none  in  Revelation,  it  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  it  had  not  the  same  Author.  What  is 
necessary  to  be  known  and  to  be  practised,  is  plain. 
That  only  is  mysterious,  which  we  cannot  or  need 
not  comprehend.  We  know  that  the  sun  gives  light, 
and  life,  and  heat;  and  we  know  how  to  sow  and 
reap.  But  to  know  what  the  sun  is  made  of,  how  it 
is  suspended,  what  is  the  proper  nature  of  light, 
or  by  what  mechanism  the  germ  unfolds  ilself,  is 
not  necessary  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  are  mysteries. 
What  is  necessary  onl}'  for  a  (ew,  or  not  necessary, 
lliough  not  quite  useless,  may  be  searched  out  by 
men  of  abilities  and  leisure:  but  the  secret  things  of 
God  are  utterly  unknown  to  men.  Thus  may  Reason 
find  a  general  analogy  between  the  book  of  nature 
and  that  of  lievelalinn  ;    ant!   the  same  agreement 
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would  exist,  however  far  Me  might  go  in  the  cimi- 
parisoiu 

I'his  is  a  mode  of  argument  adapted  to  general 
use; — not  dependant  on  deep  knowledge,  Ijut  on  that 
experience  %vhich  every  man  actimlly  possesses  ; — not 
suited  merely  to  civilized  nations,  but  even  the  most 
barbarous; — not  intricate,  but  level  to  the  meanest 
capacity; — not  dependant  on  a  long  chain,  of  M'hich,  if 
one  link  be  weak,  the  whole  is  so ;  but  the  parts  are 
independent  of  each  other.  And  it  defends  Rev©. 
latioii,  not  in  the  whole,  while  the  parts  are  left  opea 
to  objections ;  but  in  this,  the  particular  parts  are 
defended.  And,  while  others  require  this  mode  of 
reasoning  to  strengthen  them,  this  can  stand  alone. 
Give  a  man  a  specimen  of  this  reasoning,  and,  wilh 
his  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  can  reason  for  himself,  and 
vindicate  every  doctrine,  in  the  way  you  teach  him  lo 
vindicate  one.  And  this  method  of  declaring  th«r 
truth,  not  metaphysically,  but  by  analogy,  is  the 
metliud  which  He  took,  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake. 

Thus,  tlicn,  by  Reason  we  are  enabled  to  consider 
the  various  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Ke- 
velation :  and  we  find,  that,  in  truth,  they  are  no 
objections  at  all ;  because  they  cannot  pretend  to 
disprove  the  facts  which  are  atteste<],  but  merely 
raise  difficulties,  which  woidd  apply  quite  as  strongly 
against  all  religion,  and  the  daily  observed  course  of 
Providence.  These  phenomena  in  the  prondence 
of  God,  by  being  mailer  of  continual  observation, 
do  not  raise  our  surprise ;  but  they  are  equally  full 
of  mystery;  and  are,  indeed,  of  the  very  same  kind 
and  nature  as  the  things  objected  to  in  revealed  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  such  objections,  by  proving  loo 
much,  prove  nothing  ;  for,  if  Ihey  avail  lo  any  pur- 
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pose,  they  avail  to  establish  atheism.     They  ; 
the  most  part,  founded  on  our   ignorance 
divine  economy. 

But  especially,  those  objections  do  not,  as  Mr. 
Watson  observes,  disprove  those  authenticating  facts 
which  establish  the  divine  authority  of  Revelation; 
and  which,  by  thus  guaranteeing  their  al»solute  and 
iufallible  truth,  leave  us  no  appeal.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  is  the  province  of  Reason  to  scrutinize 
alleged  miracles,  and  determine  whether  they  are 
real  or  pretended;  whellier  they  actually  occurred; 
or  whether  they  be  faithful  I  j  recorded  : — to  examine 
prophecies, — whether  they  be  really  meant  to  be  pre-* 
dictions  or  not ;  Avhether  they  have  been  fultilted  ; 
and  whether  they  were  uttered  so  long  before  the 
event,  that  ihey  could  not  be  gnessed  at,  or  antici- 
]>ated.  If,  after  this  investigation,  the  authenticity 
of  Revelation  be  established,  it  is  then  also  the  pro- 
vince of  Reason  to  interpret  it,  and  discover  its  sense 
and  meaning;  that  we  may  ascertain  what  it  is  that 
God  reveals  to  us.  And  this  is  to  be  done  in  the 
same  way  that  any  other  document  is  to  be  inter- 
preted ; — by  the  jtlain  and  common  sense  of  the  re- 
cord,— by  the  idiom  of  the  language  employed, — by 
the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  discouree, — by  the  con- 
text,— by  explaining  obscure  passages  from  those 
which  are  plain, — by  referring  to  time,  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  local  customs, — and  by  all  other 
sensible  rules  usually  adopted  by  mankind,  Mhen  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  other  writings. 

It  may  possibly  happen,  that,  in  such  an  anthenti- 
caled  Revelation,  things  may  be  declared,  which,  to 
some  minds,  may  appear  not  approvable  or  demon- 
strable by  Reason,  but  even  contrary  to  it.  Rut  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  any  particular   human 
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fcason  t»  limited  and  erring,  and  far  inferior  lo 
Reason  in  genera),  or  in  the  alislrael,  and  infioitely 
inferior  lo  the  all-perfecl  Reason  of  Ihe  Divine  Intel- 
lect. What  cannot  be  proved  by  our  reasoa,  is  not, 
on  ibat  account,  contrary  either  to  the  reason  of 
things,  or  even  to  Reason  itself.  And,  as  nothing  can 
be  revealed  by  God,  as  truth,  ivhich  is  contradictory 
to  His  knowledge,  and  lo  the  nature  of  things.  Reason 
has  only  lo  determine  whether  the  revelation  do 
really  come  from  God,  and  wlial  is  its  meaning. 
For,  it  lieing  once  ascertained,  that  this  does  come 
from  God,  it  is,  to  Reason,  as  incontrovertible  a  proof 
that  it  is  true,  as,  in  matters  of  human  science, 
would  be  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  malhcmitlical 
demonstration.  For  the  Reason  is  competent  to 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  a  proposed  revelation ; 
yet,  after  this  is  ascertained,  it  is  not  competent  to 
dispute  the  truth  or  the  wisdom  of  the  things  re. 
vealed.  For,  as  man  is  incompeleiit  lo  discover  re- 
ligious truths  by  the  light  of  nature,  and,  oo  lint 
very  account,  a  revelation  became  necessary,  and 
was  made  to  him  ;  so,  when  irulh  is  revealeil  lo  hiui, 
he  is  not  warranted  in  judging  of  it  merely  by  the 
notions  which  he  had  previously  formed. 

Revelation^  of  course,  treats  of  subjects  with  which 
man's  natural  reason  is  nut  conversant:  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  expected,  that  it  should  communicate 
some  trutlis,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended  by  human 
undej*slandi[ig8.  These  we  may  safely  credit,  on  the 
authority  of  God,  who  declares  them.  Real  contni- 
dictions  are  not  proposed  for  our  belief,  any  more 
than  real  impossibilities  for  our  practice.  Seeming 
contradictions  may  occur;  because  we  superficially 
consider  them, — or  judge  of  lliern  by  inapplicalile 
principles, — or  have  not  a  clear  knotvlrdgc  of  the 
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things  revealed.  But,  while  we  have,  confessedly, 
not  a  full  insight  into  the  things  revealed,  it  hetraya 
great  perveraeness,  to  refuse  to  take  God's  word  for 
the  truth  of  things  which  pass  man's  understanding. 
Is  it  reasonable,  to  refuse  lo  believe,  on  compelejit 
authority,  those  things  which  we  carniot  discover 
ourselves,  nor  clearly  comprehend,  when  discovered t 
In  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  also  as  to  scien* 
tific  truth,  we  are  continually  necessitated  thus  to 
believe  and  confide  in  others,  even  who  are  fallible. 

But,  if  men  will  take  no  religion  but  what  is  free 
from  mystery  and  objection,  they  must  either  exalt 
their  own  nature  to  something  vastly  higher  than  it 
is,  or  they  must  be  content  to  have  no  religion  what- 
ever. The  time  will  come,  when  we  shall  know  all 
things;  but,  at  present,  things  are  mysterious,  be- 
cause our  faculties  are  limited ;  and  there  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  mysteries,  which  the  highest 
created  beings  strive  in  vain  to  falliom  the  depth  of. 
Indeed,  there  are  mysteries  and  difficulties  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  Men,  however,  object  to 
Christianity,  not  because  it  has  too  little  light  for 
them,  but  because  it  has  too  much.  It  reveals  and 
reproves  what  Ihey  wish  to  have  concealed.  It  is 
not  their  understanding  which  is  shocked,  but  their 
conscience  which  is  agitated.  They  could  easily 
believe;  but  they  cannot  practise  what  is  com- 
manded, and  what  they  know  to  ]>e  right,  if  the 
command  be  but  binding.  As  their  last  resort,  they 
strive,  therefore,  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
commartd. 

Where  the  objections  apply  to  facts,  Reason  shews 
us,  that  there  are  standing  national  memorials  of 
them,  existing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demonstrate 
their  truth.    Nor  can  we  reasonably  account  for  the 
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fxislcnre  of  lliose  historical  memorials,  bul  by  siip- 
jMsin^  the  reality  of  the  facts  to  which  they  relate. 
Esjiecially,  as  the  prophets  and  other  writers  relating 
those  facts,  were  not  caressed  by  a  people  who  miglit 
be  suspectetl  of  colluding  with  them  ;  but  were  the 
objects  of  public  persecution  and  haired.  Yet,  ne- 
vertheless, that  public  was  obliged  to  a«hnit  their 
veracity,  and  condemn  themselves,  throug'hout  the 
whole  of  their  national  memorials. 

It  appears,  loo,  that  these  facts  were  mostly  mira- 
culous; and  that  the  very  history  of  the  nation,  ad- 
mitted by  some  remaining^  historians  of  other  nations, 
was,  from  first  to  last,  founded  in  miracle, — and  is 
actually  so,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  dispersion, 
and  yet  the  preservation,  of  the  people  of  the  Jew«, 
being  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  miracles,  but  a 
literal  and  awful  fulfilment,  n[»  to  the  present  day,  of 
a  most  improbable  prophecy,  uttered  at  the  very 
commencement  of  their  existence  as  a»  nation. 

Reason  enables  us  to  observe,  that,  though  the 
Scriptures  were  not  written  by  philosophic  men; 
yet  they  contain  a  perfect  body  of  moral  and  reli- 
^ious  truth,  such  as  the  greatest  wit  has  never  been 
ablelo  accomplisli.  They  lay  down  principles,  and 
draw  conclusions,  through  time  into  eternity  ;  exhi- 
biting a  beautiful  picture,  of  unerjualled  svmmelrj,, 
And,  whenever  the  occasion  reipiires,  Ihey  touch  on 
the  abstrusest  parts  of  metaphysical  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, so  clearly  and  convincingly,  that  philoso- 
plieis  of  the  brightest  genius  have  not  lieen  able  to 
confuLe  them  of  error,  even  in  those  inci<lental  and 
occasional  topics.  But  the  more  that  turning  has 
increased,  and  the  sciences  become  improved,  the 
more  are  the  accounts  of  Scripture  confirmed;  as 
Hitaining,  in  whatever  they  do  touch  nn.  noiliifig 
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hut  the  seeds  of  iiDiversal  truth.  Nor  can  we  but 
admire,  that  the  Jcnish  writers  shoutd  have  such 
just  notions  of  God,  and  of  the  worship  that  was 
acceptable  to  Him,  while  philosophers,  notwith- 
standing every  advantage  wliich  progressive  know- 
ledge couhl  give  them,  patronized  idolatry; — having 
no  conception  of  a  God,  the  Creator  of  lieavcn  and 
earth,  nor  of  that  spiritual  and  holy  worship  of  the 
lieart,  which  alone  could  be  approved  by  a  holy 
Being. 

Reason  enables  us  to  sot  its  jnst  value  on  that 
liouest  impartiality  with  which  the  Siicred  liistorians 
attest  any  thing  agiiinst  ihcuisclves.  Self-condemna- 
lion  is  the  most  unequivoml  mark  of  veracity;  yet 
self-love  never  turns  them  from  the  object  to  wliicli 
they  are  called.  They  recorti  their  own  errors  and 
ofllence."*,  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  they 
rehUe  any  historical  fact.  Though  they  lived  in 
times  and  places  so  remote,  and  in  circumsiarK-es  of 
life  so  different; — though  sonic  were  iti  high  station, 
while  others  were  in  the  lowest ; — though  some  were 
men  of  learning  and  accomplisshmont:!,  while  oflicrs 
were  inexperienced  and  nli(|ualifie(l  ; — though  they 
were  distinguished  l»y  whatever  was  tikely  to  prevt'ut 
unity  of  design  ; — ^jel  they  all  preached  one  an<l  the 
same  grand  doctrine, — the  primitive  dignity  of  man, 
— his  fall  and  corruption, — his  recomHlialioti  to  the 
one  true  (iod,  through  the  atonement  of  a  Mediator, 
— and  his  restoration,  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Hut  they  di<l  this  in  a  manner  so 
wonderfully  connected  and  consistent,  lliat,  fmwcver 
they  may  vary  in  8t)Ie,  or  manner  of  illnslraiion,  the 
sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the  sjuue.  One 
writer  may  enlarge  on  what  another  has  saiti ;  but 
lie  never  contradicts  him,  nor  controverts  his  senti- 
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So  dm,  not  onlj  do  the  leading 
hatfeicn  ia  cottatend  anilers 
Inrtll,  there  ■  9«di  a  perfect  oonristenc;, 
^md  s»  coalBMnl  a  irfticnte  from  one  part  to  tbt 
•Aov  thai,  thoigfa  the  general  accuracy  is  seen  bv 
al,  yet  its  v&mfitktatm  m  fiiOj  otoenred  only  bj  th« 
■HBt  allealTve  Uaiy. 

Phrases  and  pecnliar  expreanoas»  which,  if  ob- 
fored  io  one  writer  only,  would  not  be  sappoeed  io 
bear  aaj  deq>  anaiui^,  are  taken  up  by  the  subae- 
qaml  wrilefB,  and  expanded  in  their  full  import. 
Thdr  original  significuicy  is  then  dereloped ;  and 
the  oaoBt  awful  trvths  appear  to  have  been  gradoalW 
unfolded.  Tlioush  earh  a^e  lias  llj?ht  enough  for 
its  practical  purpoees.  and  to  guide  it  to  further  dis- 
coveries, yet  it  always  iDoreases  willi  the  times,  until 
it  pours  out  the  full  hiaze  of  Irutli.  By  this  means, 
SOOK  of  the  earliest  prophetic  declarations  are  not 
developed  iu  Ihdr  full  meaning,  but  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  ;  while  pawagfA  in  llial  book  are  uot  Io 
be  explained,  but  by  reference  to  the  oldest  proplie- 
ries.  Yet  these  references  are  of  such  a  nature,  thai 
the  sense  seems  eridenl  willioul  them ;  and  an  ordi- 
uar)  reader  suspects  not  that  lliey  are  made.  Tlier 
io  easily  coalesce,  that  the  tiliole  seems  the  work  of 
one  exact  inleliigenre.  Yet  we  know,  Ihrnl  many  of 
the  writers  were  neither  learnetl,  nor  acquaintetl  with 
the  art  of  writinij ;  nor  could  it  have  l>een  design- 
e<lly  accomplished,  however  skilful  the  writers  might 
have  been. 

But  whoever  carefully  peruses  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  knowledge  of  liicir  doctrines,  and  marks  the  conti> 
nnal  references  of  the  one  to  the  other,  will  perceirc 
the  whole  lobe  so  well  compacted, — a  Morkmansliip 
«t»  nicely  harmonizing, — af«  to  leave  no  trace  of  inail- 
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verlency  or  incoiisislejiry,  iti  desiji^ii  or  cxcnUion. 
This  cannot    be  aecoiiitlcil    fur,   otlieiwiM-   lliaii   l>y 
allribiiliiig  il  to  lliu  supcriiilendiiig  guiduiice  of  thai 
one    Spirit,  hy  wlioiu  they  all  profe.s.sed  lo  he  in- 
sj>ired.     Reason,  Iheref'ore,  must  conclude,  that  they 
did  enjoy  sucli  a   measure  of  ilivine  intiuence,   as 
enabled  Ihein   to  cumnuniicale  religious  knowledge 
without  error  or  mistitke;    whellicT  Ihc  subject  of 
such  communicatton.s  uere  things  then  innucdialely 
revealed  to  them,  or  things  with  which   they  were 
before  acquainted.      V\  ithout  this  assitsiinice,  their 
authority  might  have  l>een  great;  and  their  integrity 
and  faithfulness  unatTecled  by  passion  or  prejudice ; 
but  tills  influence,  kee|>iiig   lliem  life  (ioni  the  |ki1- 
kitions  of  error,  renders  their  tuilhority  more  Ihau 
human,  and   implies  that  which  is  e:$!sential  to  the 
idea  of  a  divine  revelation.      "  God  is  his  own  in- 
terpreter;  and,  there  fore,"  as  Bishop  llorseley  sa\s, 
"  it   should  he  a  rule    with  every   one  who  would 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advantage,  to  com(>are 
every  text  «liich  may  seem  cilhei' iin[>orUnil  for  the 
doctrines  it  contains,  or  remarkable  for  the  luiu  of 
the  expression,  with  pamllel  passages  in  other  parts 
of  Holy  Writ; — that  is,  with  the  luissagtjs  in  which 
the  subject  matter  is  the  same,  the  sense  e(juivalent, 
or  the  turn  of  the  expression  siniiliu*. 

*'  It  is  incredible  to  any  one  who  hits  not,  in  some 
degree,  made  the  experimeni,  what  a  proliciency  may 
be  made  in  that  knowledge  which  makelh  wise  unto 
salvation,  by  stud}  ing  the  Scriptmes  in  this  manner, 
without  any  other  conmient  or  expctsitittn  than  what 
the  diflerent  fjarts  of  the  sacred  volume  mutually 
furnish  to  each  other.  I  will  not  scruple  lo  assert, 
that  llie  most  illilcratc  ChristiaHy  if  he  can  but  read 
his  English  13ibte,  and  will  take  tlie  pains  lo  read  it 
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in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that  practical 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  bis  salvation,  but, 
by  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every 
thing  relating  to  his  religion,  in  such  a  degree,  thai 
he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled,  either  bv  the  re- 
fined  arguments,  or  by  the  false  assertions,  of  those 
who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  own  opinions  upon 
the  oracles  of  God.  He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of 
all  philosophy,  except  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
sacred  books;  which,  indeed,  contain  the  highest 
philosophy,  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions. 
He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except 
so  much  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canoniod 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Let  him 
study  these,  in  the  manner  I  recommend ;  and  let 
him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that 
Spirit  by  which  these  books  were  dictated ;  and  tiie 
whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite 
history  shall  furnish  no  argument,  with  which  the 
perverse  will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this 
learned  Christian**  faith.  The  Bible,  thus  studied, 
will,  indeed,  prove  to  be,  what  we  Protestants  esteem 
it, — a  certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  foith  and  practice, 
— «  helmet  of  salvation,  which  alone  may  quench  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,** 


SECTION     XXXVI. 


REASON.— ITS  PRESUMPTION  IS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SOME  REVE- 
LATION.— IT  REJECTS  MOilAMMEOAMlSM,  BUT  APPROVES 
CJIRISTIANITY. 


A.  NOTION  some  how  or  Other  prevails,  thai  Ihere 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  presumption  against  all 
Revelation  whatever.  But  the  truth  is,  that  pre< 
sumption  inclines  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  revelation.  We  see  its  existence  under 
other  forms,  and  receive  it  without  repugnance.  For, 
as  Baxter  observes,  there  is  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  su- 
pernatui-al  revelation.  Faith  is,  indeed,  knowledge, 
by  certain  credible  testimony,  or  revelation  from 
God,  by  means  supernatural  and  extraordinary  ;  but 
every  knowledge  of  the  cause  by  its  effect,  is  na- 
tural revelation.  That  there  is  a  God,  the  Caus^  and 
End  of  all  things ; — that  He  is  infinite  and  supreme, 
and  the  Rewarder  of  those  who  seek  Him ; — that  the 
soul  is  immortal ; — and  that  the  life  to  come  is  a  life 
of  reward  and  punishment ; — are,  with  much  besides, 
matters  of  natural  revelation,  which  every  infidel 
may  know,  yet  which  he  must  admit  he  could  not 
know,   unless  God   had   chosen   to  reveal  them  by 
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that  riiude  of  ac(iuiremeiit  which  in  the  appropriate 
iiiid  appuiiited  means,  lo  doubt  the  |>o&sitiility  of 
Ucvclution,  is  to  question  the  being  or  the  power  of 
God.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  He  \^ho  provides  fur 
our  bodies,  cares  not  also  for  our  souls  t  Are  we 
not  moral  beings  j  And,  if  so,  does  not  our  happi- 
ness depend  on  the  subserviency  of  our  conduct  to 
the  will  of  God  ?  Can  we  choose  to  be  happy,  in 
opposition  to  llimt  A  conformity  to  Uis  will  also 
mixes  itself  with  our  idea  of  rectitude:  and  shall 
God  give  us  no  sure  and  indisputable  criterion,  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  hi  God  only  knows,  and 
God  only  can  tell,  whether  he  will  ever  foi^ive  of- 
fence, or  ou  what  terms  He  will  forgive  it. 

No  one  can  be  so  absurd,  as  to  contend,  that  all 
mankind,  or  that  any  man,  whether  his  heart  be 
good  or  evil,  and  his  actions  righteous  or  abomi- 
nable, must,  of  necessity,  pass  into  a  future  state  of 
enjoyment,  living  happy  in  God's  presence,  though 
in  defiance  of  His  laws.  Happiness,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  a  conformity  to  God's  will ;  and  heaven  is 
His  gift,  bestowed  on  certain  conditions,  as  a  reward 
of  that  obedience.  But  can  any  one  suppose,  ttiat 
the  Almighty  is  so  unjust,  as  to  require  men  to  per- 
form conditions  which  were  never  publishetlt  or  so 
inconsistent  with  His  own  designs,  as  to  give  heaven 
to  rational,  moral  agents,  without  the  performance 
of  any  thing  at  alii  If,  therefore,  certain  conditions 
are  to  be  performed,  there  must  be  a  record  of  God's 
will,  so  authenticated,  as  to  shew  to  mankind  what 
they  certainly  are.  Or  shall  we  say,  that  man  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  Him  who  created  him ;  or  that  He 
who  gave  man  his  intellect,  has  no  means  of  enlarg- 
ing or  illuminating  that  intellect  t  Is  it  beyond  his 
power,  to  niumiuatc  the  intellect  of  some  chosen 
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iti<lividuals  in  an  especial  manner'?  or  contrary  to 
His  wisdom,  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when  they 
conimiuiicate  to  others  thiit  knowledg^e  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  be- 
nefit, but  for  that  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  all 
successive  ^generations?  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, lies  decidedly  iu  favour  of  there  being  some 
authoritative  record  of  God's  will ; — nay,  something 
more  than  presuniplion, — a  necessity,  founded  ou  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God. 

For,  if  we  admit  that  there  is  a  God,  and  thai 
God  is  love ;  that  there  really  is  an  eternity  of  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery ;  and  tliat  we  have  souls 
to  be  saved,  and  fitted  for  that  eternity  in  which  we 
shall  lake  our  station  according  to  what  we  have 
done  here,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, — and  that 
God's  will  is  the  criterion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  ; — 
if  we  admit  these  things,  how  could  it  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  acknowledged  attributes  of  God, 
if  He  had  left  such  discordant,  self-willed,  erring 
creatures  as  we  are,  each  of  us  to  the  guidance  of 
His  own  unassisted  reiison  and  capricious  imagina- 
tion, without  some  aulhorilative  exposition  of  His 
will,  as  a  common  guide,  to  lead  us  straight  forward 
to  the  truth?  If  the  Scriptures  be  true,  God  hag 
given  that  authoritative  exposition  of  His  will  to 
the  whole  of  mankind,  through  their  representatives, 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race: — and,  by  tradi- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  this,  His  will,  has  spread, 
more  or  less  correctly,  among  the  various  families  of 
the  world.  But  tradition  having  introduced  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  presumption  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy having  tended  to  confuse  the  clearness  of 
primeval  revelation,  God  has,  in  later  times,  repub- 
lished His  will,  through  Ihe  medium  of  the  Jewish 
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and  Chrisliaii  Scriptures.  If  these  Scriptures 
uol  an  authenticaleU  record  of  the  Divine  law,  ihcn 
God  "  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious:" — then  lii»s  He 
left  us  to  ourselves,  and  must  "  lake  pleasure  in  our 
destruction  ;"  and  is  neither  holy,  just,  nor  merciful. 
Let  those  who  deny  Ilcvelation,  look  to  this  conse- 
quence, or  point  out  some  other  code  in  wliicli  God 
has  revealed  His  will. 

It  cannot  be  answered,  that  Heasou,  being  the  giA 
of  God,   is,  either  of  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
Conscience,  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  for  the  very 
subjects  which  Scripture  treats  of,  render  inspiration 
necessary.     Facts  are  recorded,  which  never  could 
have  been  known,  unless  God  had  revealed  them; 
and  many  things  are  predicted,  which  none  but  God 
could  know;  but  which,  having  actually  come  to  pass, 
prove  itiat  ihey  were  foretold  under  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration.      Others,  agi<in,  are  so  far  al)ove 
the  stretch  of  human  inleltccl,  that,  without  inspir- 
ation, they  could  not  only  never  have  been  disco. 
vered,  but  never  iuiagine<l.     Therefore,  the  writers 
of  the  Scriptures  do   not   propose   things   for   our 
consideration,  but  for  our  adoption.     They  proclaim 
their  authority:   "Thus  sailh   the   Lortl."      They 
necessarily,  therefore,  are  inspired,  ludess  ihcy  arc 
irn])ostors  ;  which  is  a  character  we  have  proved  uol 
to  belong  to  them.     IMie  actual  condition  of  man, 
under  the  guidance  of  Reason,  is  also  an  undeniable 
jiroof  of  the  insufficiency  of  Reason,  even  in   c:on- 
junction  with  Conscience,  to  establish  any  universally 
authoritative  principles  relating  to  God  and  elernilv. 
That  men  oppose  the  character  and  goverunicul 
of  God,  and   continually  dishonour  His  name,  and 
violate  His  laws,  and  [)raclise  manifold  injustice  lo< 
wards  each  other,  cannot  he  (pieslioiicd.      Nor  is 
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llici'o  a  mail  brailliiiijur  who  has  never  sinned,  and 
uho  has  iiuL  also  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  sins 
in  others.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a!l  of  us,  a  most  im- 
portant question,  whether  God  will  forgive  sin,  and 
tinally  accept  the  repentant  sinner,  or  not.  Keiison 
«an  no  otherwise  discover  this,  than  either  from  the 
nature  of  God's  mercy, — or  from  the  fact  that  He 
has,  in  some  instance  at  least,  forgiven  sin, — or  from 
im>me  declaration  that  He  tcill  forgive  it, — or  from 
some  arg^ument  founded  on  analogy.  J3ut,  from  the 
natme  of  God's  mercy,  Reason  cannot  conclude  thai 
God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  mankind ;  because  we 
caiMiot  comprehend  the  immense  and  eternal  con- 
terns  of  God's  kingdom  throughout  the  univeree, 
nor  the  effects  which  his  justice  must  necessarily 
have  on  its  government.  As  to  instances  of  actual 
forgiveness,  we  cannot  possibly  know  of  any,  except 
by  Revelation;  and,  as  to  analogy,  we  are  destitute 
of  any,  from  which  a  conclusion  can  rationally  be 
drawn.  God's  patience  uith  sinners,  and  His  bless- 
ings on  them  in  this  world,  afford  no  analogy ; 
because  this  conduct  seems  to  be  connected  with  a 
state  of  trial,  and  furnishes  no  solid  argument  as  to 
final  forgiveness. 

The  distressing  circumstances  allendant  on  death, 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  denounce  GoiPs  displea- 
sure at  sin,  and  to  convey  awful  premonitions  of  an 
unhappy  allotment  beyond  the  grave.  Indepen- 
dently, therefore,  oi  Revelation,  man  is  left  lo  mere 
justice,  and  rigid  law;  and  by  these  he  is,  of  course, 
condemned.  In  this  situation  Reason  finds  and 
leaves  him  ;  and  to  this  situation  infidelity  conducts 
him  ag-ain.  Hence,  then,  we  see  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  Revelation, 
an  authoritative  rule  of  life  ;  Ihouuh  it  c 
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often  brought  to  our  recolleclioii,  thai  it  embraces 
vastly  more  than  that. 

Other  causes  of  the  insufficiency  of  Reason,  lo  aci 
as  a  substitute  for  Revelation,  will  be  seen,  when  we 
treat  of  Faith.  Natural  reason  is  in  a  state  of  sleep 
and  stupefaction  ;  and,  until  it  is  awakened  and  en- 
lightened, is  utterly  incapable  of  discovering  those 
things  of  God  and  eternity,  which  Revelation  brings 
lo  our  knowledge.  Yet  mere  knowledge  goes  but 
a  little  way  towards  salvation  :  it  may  increase  our 
condemnation ;  but,  of  itself,  it  can  never  save  us. 
Therefore,  Reason,  though  thus  improved  and  en- 
lightened, is  still  insufficient:  nor  could  any  man  be 
justified  in  making  it  his  sole  guide,  if  God  liasi 
thought  proper  to  give  another,  and  a  revelation 
really  exists.  Through  that,  we  have  not  only  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  divine  thing's,  but,  what  is  still 
more  important,  we  have  a  Saviour  to  atone  for  our 
sins,  and  restore  our  corrupted  nature  to  the  image 
of  God.  Our  natural  inclination  to  disregard  this 
important  truth,  makes  the  repetition  of  it  needful, 
in  every  stage  of  our  progress.  The  existence  of  a 
revelation,  then,  is  not  only  abundantly  probable, 
but  absolutely  needful  for  our  happiness;  and  it  there- 
fore results  from  the  attributes  of  God,  that  there 
is  one.  But  Mhat  other,  in  the  world,  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  have,  by  a  great  divine,  been 
emphatically  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  heaven, — 
the  grand  act  of  peace  and  pardon,  which  God  has 
published,  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  niant 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  advert  to  the  iVloii;)m- 
medan  scriptures ;  because  the  Koran  contains  uu- 
lliing  that  has  the  semblance  of  goud,  except  what  il 
borrows  from  tlic  OKI  or  New  Ti&laiot'Ut.     And, 
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altlioiig'li  llie  Moliammodans  include  so  hir^e  a  por- 
lioii  of  mankiiul ;  yet  llicy  rereivrd  llieir  failli  at  llie 
point  of  Ifie  swonl  of  a  mighty  conf(n<Mor;  aii<l  are 
80  stink  ill  the  darkest  ignorance,  on  all  spiritual 
mailers,  tliat  llieir  convictions  carry  no  force  or  re- 
coiiiracndation  vvilh  llieni.  Ttie  priiicijylcs  of  their 
religion  flalltr  and  encourage  the  vilest  sensualities, 
and  hold  them  forth  as  the  rewards  of  paradise.  The 
pro[)agation  of  their  creed,  by  the  sword,  aiiUiorizes 
tlie  most  horrihte  cruelties,  and  proves  decidedly,  llial 
such  a  religion,  and  one  so  established,  cannot  have 
God  for  its  author.  "  If  the  ravages  of  the  slaugh- 
tering Mahomet  convince  you  not  of  this,  view  him," 
says  Bishop  Sherlock,  "  in  his  adulterous  abomina- 
tions with  his  wives  and  his  concubines;  and  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  his  divine  commission,  to 
justify  his  lusts  and  his  oppressions.  Can  you  com- 
pare with  him  the  holy  Jesus,  pouring  out  His  soul 
in  the  prayer  of  God,  —  melting  with  tears  at  the 
miseries  His  people  were  bringing  on  Iheuiselves, — 
going  about  doing  good  to  all, — pure,  even  beyond 
all  we  can  conceive  as  merely  human, — and  praying 
for  His  enemies,  even  at  the  moinenl  they  were  tor- 
menting Himt"  Mohammediuiism,  I hcrefure,  cannot 
be  that  revelation  from  God,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  necessarily  existent. 

But,  as  to  Christianity,  it  was  establishetl  in  exact 
conformity  wilh  prophecy,  and  in  spite  of  power, 
prejudice,  and  persecution.  So  that  ils  establish- 
ment, by  means  which  Keason  would  call  the  most 
inadequate  and  absurd,  is,  of  itself,  its  great  a  miracle 
as  any  which  it  records.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
thai,  if  you  exclude  the  notion  of  divine  interpo- 
sition, it  is  as  absiihilely  unaccountabh',  as  the 
throwing  ilown  iht-  wail.s  of  Jericho,  by  the  blowing 
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of  rams'  horns.  Bui  the  success  of  Mohnmme(iani$tm 
is  salisfaclorily  accounted  for,  not  only  from  I  he  pru- 
jibecies  which  relate  to  tliat  event,  but  from  the  re- 
ligious,  political,  and  civil  state  of  the  east,  at  llie 
time  Mohammed  commenced  his  preteusions ;  and 
irom  the  nalino  of  his  doctrine,  as  «ell  as  the  ineau!* 
to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

The  conlinued  prevalence  of  this  baneful  system, 
is  owing  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart,  in  which   it  leaves  its  votaries;  the  want  of 
feeling   which  accompanies   invelerale 
the  vices  in  which  it  al- 
lows its  professors  to  live ;  and  the  cunning  and  dc». 
potism  of  all  Mohammedan  governmcnls.      Arabia 
Telix  presented  to  Mohammed  a  counJry  whirh  was 
divided  inlofour  religious  parlies ; — the  Sabians,  who 
worshipped  the  stars;  the  Maginns,  who  norshippeil 
fire;  the  Jexvs ;  and  various  sects  of  Christians,  who 
had  rctircil  from  persecutions,  but  who  had   Ihenu 
selves  turned  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  iiilo  a  su|>er- 
stilious  idolatry.     He  compiled  his  system  from  all 
these  four  religions,  and   thus  grained  for  it  an  easy 
admittance;  announcing  himself  as  the  conquering 
Messiah  to  the  Jews,  anil  as  the  Pariiclete,  or  Com- 
forter,  to  the  Christians.       The   once    formidable 
empire  of  Rome  was  tottering  to  iLs  fall.     That  of 
Persia  was  lorn  by  intestine  clivisions;  »vhile  Arabia 
M'as  in  prosperity,  and  gaining  accessicui    ft-oni  the 
religions  disputes  in  the  Greek  empire.     A  system  of 
doctrine    which  accommodated   every   Iwid    p;is.>ioii ; 
w  hich   permitted   polygamy  and  capricious  divorce ; 
and  held  forth  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  grossest 
sensual  pleasures,  in  this  life  and  the  next;  would  not 
fail  of  procuring  him  a  considemhle  accession  of  fol- 
lowers, at  a  time  when  morality,  piety,  and  rclig^iouai 
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knowledge,  had  nearly  departed  from  the  earth. 
During^  the  first  seven  years,  indeed,  he  couhl  reckon 
no  more  converts  than  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen 
women,  to  support  his  designs ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  accumnlated  a  party,  than  he  threw  of!'  tlie  mask, 
with  the  arts  of  reasoin'ng,  and  resorted  to  the  sword, 
as  a  quicker  instrument  of  conversion.  Deatli  or 
conversion  were  offered  to  idolaters ;  subjection  aiul 
tribute,  to  Jews  and  Christians;  but  a  [)arlicipntion 
in  all  privileges,  if  they  embraced  his  religion. 

"  Mohammed,*'  says  Pascal,  *'  established  his  re- 
ligion by  killing  others  ; — ^Jesus  Christ,  by  making 
His  followers  lay  down  their  own  lives.  Mohammed, 
by  forbidding  his  laws  to  be  read  ; — .lesns  Christ,  by 
commanding  ns  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were 
so  opposite,  that,  if  Mohammed  took  the  way,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  succeed ;  Jesns  Christ  took 
the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointetl. 
Hence,  instead  of  concluding,  that,  because  Moham- 
med succeedetl,  Jesus  njiglit,  in  like  manner,  have 
succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that,  since  Mohanmied 
has  succeeded,  Christianity  must  have  inevitably 
perished,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  a  power 
altogether  divine." 

Mohammedanism  has  every  where  carried  with  it 
barbarism  and  ignorance.  Christianity  has  every 
where  diffused  knowledge,  virtue,  ami  happiness. 
Yet  it  has  lately  been  asserteil  by  infHh^is,  that  "  of 
the  two  books,  the  Bible  an»l  the  Koran,  the  latter 
has  the  most  truths,  and  a  more  impressive  mor.d 
code!"  Men  of  virtue  and  piety  agree,  however, 
in  this, —  that  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  in- 
comparable:— that  the  holiest  heart,  and  the  most 
exalted  genius,  may  here  find  conlinnal  cause  for 
increasing  admiration.      The  one  looking    into  the 
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IIk  gfory  of  llic  Lord,  until  lie 
tfiiiiifi willed  into  the  same  image, 
6«fli  gbij  to  s'ocT ; — llie  other  enjoying  all  llie 
dqplhsol'  the  rkkes,«pd  wisdom,  and  knouledgeof 
C^od.  ■■til,  liwo^gk  Ibe  unctioa  of  the  Uoly  Spirit, 
Ik  kMMvs  aB  littles.       U  here  else  can  be  foaDil 
wmUtr  90  scoessar}  for  man  to  know,  and  so  worltij 
•f  God  to  revtal  1     Hereby,  the  natural  misappre- 
iMBiMas  ttC  ■■■  are  rectified^  and  the  way  of  avoid- 
Mig^ eternal  ■■sefj  disenrered.     The  deep  things  of 
G«Mi,«i  to  Hm  mture,  atlribules,  and  providential 
fiMTcibly  and  pathetically  expressed, 
oar  kard  beEU'ts*  aud  dravr   us  to 
capeddly  vhen  ve  read  the  end  and  coin- 
pletioa  of  all  n^atenr :  **  God  so  loved  tbe  world,  as 
to  give  lib  ouly  Son  to  dfe  for  men,  n  lien  they  were 
febcb  and  wpacw  a^sst  Hini."     For  Christ  came 
iBto  tbe  world  to  are  anoers,  that  each  individual 
May  aay,  **  of  whom  /am  chief;  yet  for  this  cause  I 
ohtaioed  merry,  that  on  me,  the  chief,  Christ  might 
abew  all  kMsg-soffenoif,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who 
should  hereafter  beKeve  on  Him  to  lifeeTe^^    '-   7." 
Thb  kuowlec^  of  Christ  crucified,  so  CO  I         ^  10 
all   the  intolerant,  corrupi,  and  Tiliating  principles 
of  Mohammedan  sopentitioD,  is  at  once  salutary, 
humbling,   aud  ooosolatory  to  all    men.     It  brings 
them  to  self-knowledge  aud  sobriety.     It  fiuds  them 
sinful ;  and  it  makes  them  imitators  of  God,  by  calU 
tag  them  to  walk  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  to 
which  they  are  called,  and  giviug  them  power  to  do 
this,  through  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  working  in  them. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  among  tbe  moral 
effects  of  the  gospel,  that  it  brings  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  and  establishes  tbe  c<  '  '  of  a 
future  judgment,  wherein  all  will  recei  «»'>Iy 
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according  to  their  actions,  but  Iheir  words,  llielr 
thoug^lils,  their  intetitions,  and  motives.  If,  Ihrre- 
fore,  the  gospel  is  veiled,  it  is  veile<l  oid)  to  them 
that  perish.  For  its  doctrines  are  sublime,  its  moral 
precepts  excellent,  its  preservation  miraculous,  and 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  hap- 
piness of  mankind  evinced,  by  the  effects  which  are 
invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  its 
authority. 

Yet,  even  on  this  convincing^  evidence,  Revelation 
is  not  wholly  dependant.  The  two  grand  criteria  of 
its  truth  are  miracles  and  prophecy.  Prophecy  being- 
the  languag-e  of  that  supernatural  knowledge  uliit  li 
inspiration  imparls;  and  miracles,  or  SMpeniatt)i;d 
works,  beitJg^  the  operation  of  that  divine  agency 
by  which  the  prophet  is  influenced.  Thongfli  both 
these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated  as  well  for  us 
who  live  in  remote  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in 
the  earliest ;  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles  seems 
more  particularly  addressed  to  them,  as  that  from 
prophecy  is  to  us.  Miracles  convince  at  once.  Pro- 
phecy does  not  give  immediate  conviction,  !)iil  the 
means  of  conviction,  to  such  as,  in  due  time,  shall 
compare  ])rediction  with  events.  The  ancients  be- 
held miracles,  and  lm<l  reason  to  believe.  We,  seeing 
prophecies  fulfilled,  have  from  thence,  as  well  as  from 
other  miracles,  a  presumption  that  miracles  were 
performed  ;  and  we  have  this  advantage  over  the  an- 
cients,— that,  seeing  things  now  fMltillcd,  which  were 
then  only  foretold,  what  were  to  them  only  matters 
of  faith,  are  become  to  us  matters  of  fact  and  cer- 
tainty. The  excellency,  then,  of  this  revelalion 
proves  that  it  must  be  true,  if  there  be  a  Ciod  from 
whom  every  good  au<J  |K*rfect  gift  descends. 
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KF  Reason  pui'siie  Lhis  exnmination,  and  scruUiiizr 
the  pretensions  of  tlie  New  Testament,  we  sliall  find, 
llial  tlie  witnesses  wljo  «lepose  to  it  are  above  all 
manner  of  exception.  They  were  men  of  the  slricleel 
and  most  exeni[)lary  virlne  that  ever  existed.  Thry 
were  Loo  iiuTeduluns  to  he  imposed  on  tliemsclves  ; 
nor  lonld  lliey  possibly  be  doci'ived  in  sn<  b  things  as 
the  fee<ling^  of  the  five  thousand, — the  healing  of  ihc 
leprous,  the  lame,  and  the  blind, — the  conversinff 
with  .Icsns  familiarly  for  forty  dajs  afler  Mis  cruci- 
fixion and  resurrection, — an<l  His  subsequent  ascenl 
into  heaven  :  and  they  were  loo  artless,  sincere,  ami  , 
virtuous,  to  attempt  to  impose  on  others.  They  were  H 
totally  disintrreslcd  in  llieir  testimony ;  or  rather,  " 
every  niofive  of  self-interest  and  worldly  enjoyment 
woulil  have  in*f>e<l  them  either  to  concealment,  or  a 
flircct  contrary  testimony.  But,  in  spile  of  every 
feeliufi:,  and  every  principle  in  human  nalnrc,  they 
persisted  in  their  evidence  ;  and,  ludike  all  (he  cases 
of  fraud  or  forgery,  they  give  it  with  the  highest 
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degree  of  circumstantial  peculiarity; — referring;  lo 
well-known  persons,  places,  limes,  an<l  facts, —  the 
whole  of  which  wonhl  have  enahled  their  0[)posers 
lo  disprove  them,  and  to  overwhelm  them  with  con- 
fusion, if  it  had  been  possible.  At  last,  as  foietoUl 
lo  them,  they  cheerfully  sealed  the  truth  witli  (heir 
blood,  and  died  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  though,  if 
He  had  not  really  risen  from  the  dead,  He  would 
have  miserably  deceived  them.  This  is  the  hiu[^hest 
attestation  of  a  thin^-;  and  is  cmphaLically  called  mar- 
tyrdom ;  as  such  witnessea  are,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
called  martyrs.  Though  martyrdom  is  no  proof  of 
the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  nor  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  person  who  gives  it;  yet  it  is  the 
higheat  proof  of  his  siueerily,  honesty,  and  integrity, 
in  that  thing,  and  of  the  general  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  his  character;  as  being  so  conscientious,  as 
not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  truth,  nor  to  conceal  what  he  believes  ought  to  be 
spoken. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were,  in  every  respect,  rpialifietl  for  giv- 
ing a  real,  circumstantial  detail  of  the  life  and  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ:  antl  there  is,  at  least,  as  much 
reason  for  supposing  they  gave  a  true  history,  as 
there  is  for  the  truth  of  any  history  whatever.  'I'liey 
Avcrethe  select  companions  of  Christ; — iheyatletulcd 
His  public  discourses  and  His  private  retirement ; 
— they  were  the  daily  witnesses  of  His  sincerity  and 
goodness,  the  spectators  of  His  ania/ing  works,  and 
of  the  inioslentalious  manner  in  wliich  lie  pcrfonned 
them.  Instead  of  drawing  a  formal  character,  they 
slAte fuctSy  which  are  of  a  description  that  could  not 
possibly  be  invented {  m hence  results  a  perfection, 
of  whiili  possibly  they  themselves  were  not  wholly 
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aware.  Tlicy  atleniled  II  im  from  the  commence- 
ment of  His  public  miniiitr}',  lill  that  death  on  the 
cross  whicli  He  foretold  to  them  it  was  uecessary  He 
slioiild  sulfer. 

The  fouiidalion  of  these  things  cannot  be  invali- 
dated,  without  invalidating  the  faith  of  all  history. 
No  writers  have  enjoyed  more  favourable,  and  few 
have  ever  enjoyed  such  favourable,  opjwrlunities  for 
knowing  llie  truth,  as  the  evangelists.  They  them- 
selves were  intimately  concerned  with  the  things 
■which  they  relate;  and  an  artless  8imj)Iicity  I'eigus 
through  the  whole  history.  They  coolly  stale  the 
most  astonishing  miracles,  without  preamble  or  re- 
mark ;  leaving  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  They 
])rodaim  the  defects  in  their  own  characters, — their 
indigence,  their  prejudices,  ambition,  and  conten- 
tions,— their  desertion  of  their  Master  at  His  death, 
— their  abandonment  of  all  tlieir  hopes,  and  their 
return  to  tlieir  old  employments,  though  they  had 
been  prepared,  by  His  frequent  and  most  express 
predictions,  for  every  thing  that  had  happened. 
Tliry  might  have  concealed  or  softene«l  these  things; 
but  truth  seems  to  l>c  their  only  object.  To  reject 
the  history,  or  doubt  the  veracity  of  such  writers, 
would  be  an  affront  to  Reason.  Indeed,  the  Jews 
themselves  are  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
history:  for  they  allowed  the  fact  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  an«l  His  apostles;  but,  by  ascribing  them  lo 
Satan,  and  regarding  them  as  diabolical  delusions, 
wrought  in  order  to  seduce  them  from  the  law,  they 
admit,  at  once,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history, 
and  enable  us  to  account  for  their  resistance  lo  ila 
evidence. 

Even  llobbes  and  Lord  Holingbroke  coulcss,  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  1  cslamenl  were  by  [>ersous, 
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some  of  wlioni  suw  llie  tilings  which  ihey  relate; — 
thai  they  are  the  true  rejjisters  of  those  things  svhicli 
were  said  and  done;  and  that  Ihey  have  not  been 
falsified.  That  Christianity  has  all  the  proofs  which 
the  matter  revealed,  and  the  nnhirc  of  it,  allowed 
it  to  have; — that  we  have  in  onr  hands  ihr  (Jospels 
of  Matthew  and  John,  who  were  eye  and  o:»r- wit- 
nesses of  all  that  f'hi'ist  did  and  thought; — Ihat 
two  channels  arc  as  good  as  four,  to  convey  these 
doctrines  to  the  world  ;— that  they  recorded  His  doc- 
trines in  His  very  words,  and  recorded  the  several 
occasions  when  He  delivered  tlieni ; — and  that,  if 
Plato  and  Zenophon  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty,  what  Socrates  taught,  llie  two  evangelists 
seeiu  to  tell  us  with  much  more,  what  the  Saviour 
taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach> 

>\  e  also  find,  that  the  whole  heathen  and  idola- 
trous world,  and  always  in  the  most  civilized  au<l  re- 
fined parts,  were  converted  by  the  power  of  miracles, 
which  were  publicly  professed,  and  opetdy  exhif>ited, 
as  the  prof)f  of  a  divine  mission,  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  learned  people  in  that  peculiaily 
learned  age.  INor  were  these  things  traiissuletl  in  a 
corner;  but  made  their  way  through  the  inliubitants 
of  metropolitan  cities;  such  as  Jcru.s;itcm,  Csesarea, 
Philippi,  Athens,  Corinlb,  Lplicsus,  and  itome. 

We  also  find,  that  prophecies,  uttered  vvlicn  there 
was  no  pruhabilily  of  llicir  accompli>hment,  were 
literally  fulfilled,  by  means  not  only  the  most  inade- 
quate to  the  object,  but  the  most  likely,  in  all  human 
{>rol>ability,  to  confound  and  distppoini  it.  So  that, 
if  we  pursue  the  inquiry  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
and  reasonable  way  ;  requiring  moral,  hut  not  mathe- 
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I  Iran  lo  the  iraturc  of  Uie  subjecL  aud  i 
Ik:  us  alje^urd  as  to  expect  to  see  witli  our  ears,  or 
hear  nrith  our  eyes ;  ami  as  coutrary  to  our  uature, 
a»  lo  God's  desi^i  of  drawing  us  by  our  ovrn  will, 
and  by  the  exerci^e  of  our  faith  ;— or,  if  we  examine 
it  by  those  principles  of  evidence  which  are  adapted 
to  all  moral  subjects,  aud  which  impartial  judges 
act  on,  in  the  most  iai|>ortant  coucerus  of  judicial 
controversy,  and  are  admitted  by  all  conscientious 
jurymen,  wlicii  they  determine,  on  the  a%vful  resfjon- 
sibility  of  their  solemn  oath  ;  we  shull  then  find,  IIkU 
the  result  of  such  an  exact  examination  will  be  de- 
cidedly  in  favour  of  Kevelalion,  though  we  rely  only 
on  undeniable  historic  evidence,  and  the  authenti- 
cated testimony  of  witnesses  beyond  all  possibility 
of  exception. 

There  is  a  well-known  proof  of  this  in  liie  English 
Bar,  who  are  eminently  skilled  in  the  principles  and 
matiagement  of  evidence,  and  who,  as  a  body,  ai-e 
remarkable  for  their  decided  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Revelation,  as  a  matter  of  written  and  oral  tes- 
timony.    I  never  knew  an  eminent  luuyer  who  was 
an    infidel.      One  of  the  great  ornaments  of  that 
])rofession,  the   late   Lord   Erskine,  Ihuii   whom  no 
nirui,  perhaps,  ever  had  more  practical  experience  io 
mailers    of   evidence,   or   more    profound   scientific 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  |)uh]icly  declared,  that, 
after  giving  lo  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  evidence, 
the  most  solemn  examination  lie  had  ever  given  to 
any  subject  whatever,  he  was  assured  of  the  truth 
iof  Revelation,  even   be>ond  a  possibility  of  doubt. 
Great  nmsl  be  the  vanity  of  any  oue  \vlio  would  not 
ri-spt'tt  the  aulliorily  of  sncli  a  person,  when  utter- 
ing u  solemn  and  deliberale  opinion  on  a  waiter  of 
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professional  experience,  wliicli  he  was  better  able  to 
jml<;e  of,  tlian  most  men  that  ever  liveil. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supjiosed  possible,  that  all  the 
external  evidence  arisinj^  from  the  writings  (»f  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  fathers  wlio  were  cotemporary 
with  or  near  to  them,  may  have  been  furj^ed,  during 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries.  But  such  a  forgery  is 
absolutely  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing.  No  forged  writings  can  l>e  established  as 
authentic  in  any  place,  where  there  arc  persons,  n.ay, 
a  whole  nation,  strongly  inclined,  and  well  ipiali- 
fietl,  to  detect  the  fraud.  Would  not  the  Jews  have 
known  and  cxfK>sed  the  imptwlnre'*  VVonhl  the 
.Jews  of  Palestine  have  received  the  (jospels,  if  tliey 
had  not  had  sufllcient  evidence,  lliat  Christ  rcafly 
ap()eared  among  them,  and  performed  the  njira<leM 
ascribed  to  Hirat  Did  not  Jews  believe  in  ilini 
from  the  first t  Would  Ihe  clmrcbes  to  uboni  Paul 
preached,  have  received  his  |>i>storal  Idtcrs,  if,  in 
fact,  he  never  |)reached  among  them'f  Woultl  Ihr 
rtmon  of  Script  ore,  which  was,  from  the  first,  so  mi- 
nutely examined,  and  generally  received,  have  been 
received  by  Christian  comrutnulies,  in  all  parts  of 
the  wiuhl  where  the  apostles  had  preached,  if  the 
whole  had  lieen  a  forgery  f  \\  hy  did  they  reject 
lh<r  forged  writings  of  certain  lierclii-s,  who  Uiu\ 
particidar  views  and  designs  of  their  own  to  elfecl- 
uate;  if  there  had  l*ceu  no  crileria  by  which  they 
could  discover  the  diflerence  between  such  forgeries 
alid  the  real  apostolic  writings^  or  why  did  the 
heretical  writers,  whose  wish  was  to  destroy  the 
anlhorily  of  eerlain  apostolic  writings,  never  think 
of  denying  their  being  the  genuine  work  of  ilw 
apostle  whose  name  llicy  heart  or  why  did  I  hey 
receive  llie  «»lhers  wilh   the  same  respect   as  olher 
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Cbribliunst  II  would  be  as  reasonable  lo  contend, 
that  the  hislory  of  the  reformulion, — or  of  our  revo- 
lution,— or  of  thai  in  Frame,  was  an  invention. 

Who  can  read  Lord  Clarenilon's,  or  Biidiop  Bur- 
net's hisjlories,  and  doubt  of  llieir  being  themselves 
actually  concerned  in  the  transactions  ihey  reconit 
Tlie  same  is  evi«lent  as  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, especial!)  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  And 
llicir  Hebraic  Greek  is  the  very  sort  of  language 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  Greek,  mixed 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  East^u'amirau,  or  ChaU 
dee,  and  the  \\  cst-aramjenn,  or  Syriac  tongfucs.  In- 
timating thai  they  were  wrilei-s  either  uneducated, 
and  of  humble  station  in  Palestine,  or  that  they 
had  been  educated  at  Jerusalem.  Their  style  is  to- 
tally dill'erent  from  that  of  native  Greeks,  or  of  any 
who,  like  l*liilo  and  Joseph  us,  had  studied  the  Greek 
language.  But  not  only  <loes  this  style  accord  with 
the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribetl, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  used  by  any  others.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  lived  and  been  educated  in  Judtea, 
Galilee,  or  some  adjacent  region,  to  have  been  en- 
abled to  write  such  a  compound  language. 

Nor  could  this  language  have  been  used  after  the 
dcslrticlion  of  Jerusalem:  for  the  total  sid>versiou  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and  dispersion  of  the  people,  in- 
troducetl  new  forms  and  relations,  both  in  language 
and  policy.  Nor  could  it  be  imitated  after  thai 
event.  For  the  few  remaining  i/etc*  would  not  imi- 
tate it: — nor  could  the  Christians  who  remained 
there  do  so ;  for  they  were  only  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites,  who  used  none  but  St.  Matthew's  Gos|>el 
in  Hebrew,  and  can  hardly  be  suspecteil  of  forging 
CJrcck  Gospels; — and  the  Ebionites  rejected  Si. 
Paul's  Ejmllcs,  as  at  vuritmce  with  their  peculiar  te» 
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nets.  Uiit,  if  llic  forgery  could  not  have  been  ac- 
com[>li»l)e(l  in  Judaea,  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  no  other  country  ;  because  in  no  oilier  was  there 
used  a  Greek  tlialect  mixed  with  eastern  phraseology. 

So  the  style  of  the  different  writers, — for  instance, 
of  Peter  and  Paul, — is  exactly  accordant  with  their 
characters,  as  given  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
raent.  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  every 
where  represented  as  gentle,  kind,  and  affectionate  ; 
and  these  cpialities  characterize  his  writings.  The 
character  of  Peter,  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles,  bear  marks  of 
the  same  energy, — the  same  unpolished  and  nervous 
simplicity, — the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of 
thought, — the  same  strength  and  vigour  of  untutored 
genius,  strong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but 
without  the  refinements  of  art  and  science.  But 
how  could  this  agreement  exist  between  the  charac- 
ter of  Peter,  given  in  the  writings  of  otiiers,  and 
exemplified  in  his  own,  if  the  one  had  been  a  fiction, 
and  the  other  spurious?  Paul,  before  his  conver- 
sion, by  Christ's  miraculously  appearing  to  him,  was 
furious  and  unrestrained  in  bis  rage  against  the 
Christians:  after  his  conversion,  he  was  ruled  by  a 
principle  of  calmness  and  love.  He  was  as  indefati- 
gable, as  zealous,  and  as  ardent  as  before;  but,  in- 
stead of  unjust  and  cruel  means,  he  made  use  of 
those  which  were  prudent,  argumentative,  persua- 
sive, and  merciful. 

In  the  historical  books,  we  find,  as  might  be  ex- 
|)ected  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
n  simplicity  which  is  more  intent  upon  things  than 
words; — a  plain  reluliou  of  \\hat  they  knew,  without 
ornament  or  reflection.  But  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
"c  find  an  irresistible  force  of  argument,  devoid  of 
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mctbod, — strei^tli  of  remoingT  widionl  regularity 
of  fbnn, — the  emdition  of  a  learned  Jew,  inleitl  on 
oonlbtii^  hts  liretfaren  ou  iheir  owo  ground.  Ilis 
leamtDg  is  great,  his  judgment  SDiind,  his  cooc^p- 
tioos  qaidc,  his  ibougbls  crowded,  and  his  expre^ 
SMNw  fluent.  His  zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions, 
his  ardent  reasonings,  and  his  glouing  st>le,  indicate 
tlie  rery  man  who  had  before  been  a  persecutor. 
Writings,  characterized  by  such  harmony,  and  by  the 
erident  andesigneiliiess  of  their  agreenients,  prove 
thcuiadfeg  and  one  anotlier  to  be  genuine. 

So,  abo,  the  historical  parts  are  most  minutely  co- 
incident with  the  accounts  of  cotemporar)'  historians. 
Tlie  question  put  tu  John  tfie  Baptist,  by  tlic  sol- 
diers who  were  marching  to  battle,  <naTmt^fo,,  is  ex- 
plained, from  Josephus,  by  the  war  in  Min'ch   Herod 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged,  with  his  father-in> 
law  Aretas,  relative  to  his  ill  Ircnlment  of  his  uife. 
And   Herodias   l>eing  the  cause  of  it,  her  conduct 
towards  the  Baptist  is  explained,  and  the  reason  of 
her  being  present  with  Herod  on  the  expedition  al 
the  forlres*  of  iMachaeras,  near  the  place  where  John 
was  baptizing.      So  Paul's  remark,  '*  I    wist  not  he 
was  higli  priest,"  is  explaineil  by  the  fad  of  Ananias, 
the  sou  of  Nebedeni,  having  been  dispossessed  of  his 
office,   and  sent   prisoner    to    Konie;    from   whence 
though  be  returned,  and  held  a  seat  in  the  sanhedrim, 
M-itli  the  title  of  apxtrpEi/c,  ill  its  more  extensive  mean- 
iug,  yet  Jonathan  had  heen  made  high  priest,  and 
was  afterwards  murdered ;    between  which  nnil   the 
high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  the  office  was  ^-anint,  and 
the  sanhedrim  destitute  of  a  president.     In  this  dis- 
turbed interval,  Ananias,  as  appears  from  Josopbus, 
again  acted  of  his  own  authority. 

So  St.  Paul  wa.s  commillcil  to  Julius,  hu  officer  of 
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the  Augiislan  cohort.  The  Roman  garrison  al  Cse- 
sarea  was  chiefly  composed  of  sokliery  who  M'ere 
natives  of  Syria  ;  but  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that, 
at  this  very  time,  a  small  body  of  llomaii  soldiers 
was  stationed  tliere ;  lieing^  calletl  in  by  Ciimanus,  the 
predecessor  of  Felix,  in  order  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  this  body  of  Roman  soldiei's  was  actually 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Augustan,  or  sebastii — 
the  same  word  being  iisetl,  both  by  Josephus,  and  by 
St.  Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts.  This  proves  that 
the  Acts  could  have  been  written  by  none  but  one 
who  Mas  in  Luke's  situation;  who  accompanied  Paul, 
and  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction j 
and  no  impostor,  if  of  a  later  age,  could  have  known 
llient.  Indeed,  no  one  will  credit  the  supposition, 
that  tliese  evidences  could  be  forged,  who  is  aware 
of  the  insuperable  difficulties  attendant  on  the  forg- 
ing of  writings  which  record  the  manners  of  ancient 
limes.  A  thousand  marks  will  soon  betray  the 
imposition.  Whereas,  every  successive  discovery  in 
ancient  learning  has  tended  to  confirm  the  trutli 
of  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament,  even  in  par- 
ticulars, some  of  which  are  bo  very  minute  that  an 
impostor  never  could  have  attended  to  them. 

Nor,  indeed,  do  they  bear  the  smallest  internal 
mark  of  modern  fabrication.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  the  inventor  of  them  must  have  also 
forged  all  the  ancient  versions; — the  Latin,  with  its 
Hebraisms,  and  the  Syriac,  and  the  Gothic, — at  a 
time  when  neither  Hebrew,  Syriac,  nor  Gothic,  was 
much  understood  ;  which  is  altogether  improbable. 
Not  only  so,  but  this  piodigy  of  learning,  who.se 
name  is  so  unfortunately  forgotten,  must  also  have 
forged  all  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  wlio  continually 
quote  the  New  Testament  ; — writings  so  voluminous, 


u>  icv  m^u  LiTc  ban  aUe  to  waide  tliroug^h,  aud 
vhi^L  II  sii«iL2  aliat>{atd%  impassible  for  an  j,  even  Ihe 
iiM>s<  iG£ie\.L<oas  Aoil  icakfeiligabie  ■no,  to  bare  &bri- 
olcd.  Bbt.  u&!e»  tiie  writings  of  aU  the  Cithers 
are  &  t'.r^rr.  it  £>!k>v$.  that  the  New  Testamenl 
vTitir^-s.  vbich  are  quoted  in  them,  were  aclodljr 
written  iu  the  age  the;  refer  to, — in  the  age  when  all 
the  witnesses  to  whom  tfaer  refer  fiere  living,  and 
b\  their  lives  proving  the  truth  of  these  writings. 

If  the  wriliogs  of  the  New  Testament  were,  in 
tact,  written  in  the  age  they  refer  to,  then  their  truth 
is  evident :  tor  the  Epistles  continuallv  refer  to  the 
then  actual  existence  of  miraculous  powo^  for  a 
proof  of  their  veracity.  Not  merely  to  a  claim  to 
such  powers  in  the  apostles  themsekes,  which  might, 
we  will  suppose,  be  false;  but  to  the  existence  of 
such  powers  in  the  orlgiual  believers,  lioklly  asserted 
to  their  enemies,  and  alleged  to  themselves,  as  the 
very  proof  of  the  divinity  of  their  religion,  and  of 
the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles  who  preached  it. 
Nay,  in  the  case  of  some  refractory  members  of  tlie 
church  of  Corinth,  St.  Paul  draws  them  back  to  their 
obedience,  by  reminding  them  of  this  very  fact,  that 
they  undeniably  possessed  these  powers  through  his 
instrumentality ;  and  that,  if  they  compelled  him  to 
resort  to  his  a)K>$tolic  powers,  when  he  came  again, 
he  would  not  spare.  Now  he,  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  must  have  been  uiiulmen,  to  have  used  such 
an  allegation,  and  such  a  threat,  if  that  church,  and 
all  the  heathens  with  whom  they  were  intermixed, 
had  it  in  their  power  broadly  to  deny  that  they 
knew  any  thing  of  the  existence  of  such  miraculous 
gifts,  cither  in  him  or  themselves.  But,  if  these 
miracles  arc  su  undeniably  proved  to  be  true,  then  it 
follows,  thai  the  religion,  in  contirmattuu  of  which 
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lliey  were  wrouglil,  is  divine,  and  the  Scriptures 
g-eiuiine  and  authentic  ;  because  there  is  no  proba- 
bility, nor  even  room  for  deception.  For  although, 
says  Michaelis,  an  impostor  may  pretend  that  he 
works  miracles,  and  speaks  all  languages  supcrna- 
lurally,  and  may  persuade  me  tlial  he  performs  tiiese 
things;  yet  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  persuade  me 
and  others,  that  he  has  communicated  the  same 
power  to  us,  unless  he  actually  h(is  enabled  us  to  do 
the  things  which  he  asserts. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Leslie's  celebrated 
four  rules  for  determining  the  truth  of  matters  of 
fact  in  general,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  fads 
of  Ihe  gospel  history,  as  to  those  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  writings.  The  world  may  be  challenged  to 
shew  any  action  that  is  fabulous,  ihixt  has  all  these 
four  rules  or  marks.  It  is  absolutely  impossihlc. 
But  they  do  apply  to  the  facts  and  institutions  of 
the  gospel :  therefore,  they  are  true. 

The  institutions  of  baptism,  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  of  a  new  sabbalh,  as  perpetual  memorials ;  and 
the  regular  succession  of  a  minislry  ordained  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles;  render  it  ultcrly  impos.sible, 
that  the  gospel  could  have  been  invented  in  any  age 
after  Christ :  because  there  could  have  been  no  such 
order  of  ministers,  and  no  such  iuslituted  sacramenis 
existing  at  the  time  of  such  suppo.sed  invention  ; 
which  would  have  demonstrated  the  whole  to  be  a 
fiction,  and  rendered  it  impossible  thus  to  have 
imposed  on  mankind.  And,  if  Christ  never  did 
live,  nor  teach,  nor  work  miracles,  nor  die,  nor  rise 
again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible,  that 
so  many  men  of  that  age,  in  countries  so  widely 
distant,  should  have  conspired  together  to  per|)ctuate 
8uch  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by  commencing  the  ob- 
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servance  of  llic  inslitulion  of  tniptism,  of  ihe  Lonl's 
supper,  and  llie  Lord's  day. 

But,  llioiigh  the  •^cnuineues?  and  authcnlicitj  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so  clearly  proved, 
jet  it  has  been  askeil,  May  not  those   ]M>oks  have 
been  lonj;:  since  destroye<It  or  have  they    not  been^ 
corrupte*!?'     But  there  is  the  most  satisfactory  evi-  V 
dence,  that  tliey  have  descended  to  us  uncorrupted 
and  entire  ;  and,  indeed,  the  arg^umenls  whicb  prove 
that  they  were  not  forged,  do  generally  prove   tliat 
they  were  not  corrupted.     It  was  not  possible  for 
the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  corrupted  or  altered 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Moses,  nor  during  the  life 
of  Josliua  and  tliat  generation,  "  nor  during  all  the 
days  of  the  ehlers  who  over-lived  Joshua  ;"  for  they 
were  zealous  in   the  woi*8hip  of  Jehovah,  "  having 
seen  the  works  whicli  He  liad  done:"  nor  from  that 
time  to  the  death  of  Samuel;  for  the  judges  deter- 
mined all  cases  by  the  Mosaic  law.     Nor  was  it  cor- 
rupted from   that  time  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  for 
the  prophets  would  not  Imve  passed  over  an  ofieuce 
which  every  Jew  considered  as  of  the  most  heinous 
nature.     Nor  could  any  alteration  have  taken   place 
in  Christ's  lime ;  for,  though  He  reproves  Ihem  so 
freely,  and  bids  them  search  the  Scriptures,  as  leg- 
tifyiiig  of  Ilim,  He  nowhere  supposes  that  they  had 
been  altered.      Nor  could  the  Jews  have  corrupted 
them  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  out  of  opposition  to 
ihe  Christians;   nur  the  Christians,  out  ofopjiosition 
to  the  Jews:  for  they  arc  mutually  a  check  on  ciuli 
other;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  .Samaritans, 
both  of  whom  had  the  Pentateuch,  made  il  imprac- 
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licftblo  for  either  nation   to  alter  the   text,  in  anv 
lliing"  of  conscfjiience,  without  certain  discovery. 

Nor  couhl  any  other  class  of  men,  since  the  lime 
of  Christ,  have  made  the  attempt,  wilhoul  certain 
exposure  l»y  all  these.  Nor  can  we  suppose,  that  any 
who  had  Ihe  capacity  to  execnic  such  a  desiy;n,  would 
not  have  had  the  cunning'  to  make  it  more  generally 
agreeable  to  iho  natural  temper  and  propensities  of 
raaukind,  in  order  to  make  it  more  generally  ac- 
ceptable. Again,  as  to  the  New  Testament,  no 
corruption  could  take  place  during  the  lives  of  the 
authors:  so  that  the  same  facts  and  doctrines  were 
universally  received  in  the  firet  two  centuries,  thai 
are  believed  in  the  present  day.  The  Gospels  and 
other  books  of  the  New  Testiunent,  were  read  con- 
stantly, as  a  part  of  public  worship,  in  all  Christian 
communities  throughout  the  world.  Copies  were 
mnltiplietl,  and  in  every  one's  hand,  and  translations 
were  made  into  all  the  languages  of  its  professors, 
— some  of  which  still  remain. 

All  Christians  wouhl  not  agree  to  corrupt  the 
original  records;  and  i(  some  did,  the  uncorrnpted 
copies  still  remained  to  delect  them.  Any  error, 
cliange,  addition,  or  omission,  in  one  copy  or  trans- 
lation, was  rectified  by  the  help  of  the  others.  Har- 
monies of  the  Gos|)cls  were  made  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  commentaries  written  on  them,  which  still  re- 
main. And  if  one  sect  wished  to  alter  any  part  in 
their  own  manuscripts,  to  suit  their  own  views,  they 
ronhl  not  alter  the  inanu»cripls  iit  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  We,  therefore,  can  now  see  profound 
reasons,  why  such  divisions  were  allowed  in  the 
Christian  church,  as  formerly  in  the  Jewish.  Tliese 
events  have  all  conspired  to  confirm  those  records 
on  which  tl»c  salvation  of  the  world  depend;^.     The 
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«.»:«?:erj^  Tu^t  :^^'i  <»:  =;":lt^p!J€d  in  copies,  that  a 
"iofri-  .'TiTiTrt.-i-.  <•■:"  ainoscripts  h'os  a  thing'  im- 
:»:ts*  :"t  lz'..  :*  >>>¥e>*.  cr-iiid  not  hare  been  effert- 
T.Liri  -w.  I  ."'i:  :e:T^^:r  a  lEAtter  of  geueral  noto- 
r-fT;  C'i->L:iz*  iz.'l  iLadcl*. — the  orthodox  and 
irrr:L->- — iif  -f-astfri  cicTxch  and  the  western,  which 
-fiiTiL.-ie:  zT'z:.  eb:-!:  .:-:*>er  ;n  the  fourth  cenlunr,  hare 
':•:•::  >:•.::  :r.::avl  -roeck*  oa  each  other,  that  we  may 
:•:  ifis;  ~i  -Zfz  \fm  TestuDeat  has  descended  to  us 
'jLT'.'*.T~vT'';'i*i  iZ'I  fctirt, 

T^.-ro^: . :-  soth  i  cu'tilude  of  manuscripts,  there 
r: "I*.:  z-?.-«e^ssir:'T  :«e  l.Urai  and  even  verbal  diflfe> 
r:c»:-s.  ;if-:  I'.l  :'  -f  huc^ired  and  fifty  thousand  various 
r:->i:.-j*  '■b:-:J2  hii^e  '.■f^eii  talked  of.  to  encourage 
s«.>?r^::.>-  •".-  I'jtra  iizvA  Cbristiaus,  scarcely  make 
a."}"  :»rr:f ;. ;  :::e  or  cKterial  alteration  in  the  sense 
•:t  iT.}  n».:er"-  versi'^r.  All  the  omissions  pul  to- 
iTEthrr  Tr:-i!.i  n-j-t  oci-uteuanoe  the  omission  of  one 
esst'!::  jt'  J.vV'riLe  :  nor  all  the  additions  introduce 
.1  >-..  j*e  >;:::t,  tssciitial  to  failh  or  morals,  bevond 
^  L-t  :>  ::  ■•«  iV'.jiid  in  the  ffeuerally  received  editions. 
Nor  t»i:::!vl  tht  »c-r*t  niamiscripl  extant  pervert  one 
art!o:c  of  fjith.  or  destn>y  one  moral  precept. 

A<  nuiusoripU  niultiplieil.  these  minute  varia- 
tions mi!<t  have  multiplied  :  hut  the  more  copies  are 
multiplied,  the  more  likely  is  it.  that  the  genuine 
text.  a!id  true  oriyritial  readinsr.  will  be  preserved, 
investiuviltvl.  iuul  ;isi"ertaiuetl.  They  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Revehition  or  in  miracles,  have  no  right  to 
demand  that  a  standing  miracle  should  l>e  wrought 
to  prevent  variations  in  copies,  or  to  demand  a  de- 
gree of  precision,  with  respect  to  a  divine  commu- 
nication, which  is  not  thought  necessary'  in  human 
testimony,  and  the  want  of  which  never  affects  the 
credit  or  utility  of  anv  other  writings. 
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When  that  iiiir|iiitous  man,  Antiocluis  Epiphaiies, 
nearly  ruined  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  lie  destroyed 
all  the  sacred  books  lie  could  find,  and  decreed  tLat 
all  should  suffer  death  who  did  not  resign  their  co- 
pies ; — and  yet  the  sacred   voUune  was  safely  pre- 
served.    So  the  emperor  Dioclesian  enacted,  that  the 
New  Testament  should  be  burnt,  wherever  found ; 
and  Anaslasius  gave  orders  to  coiTnpt  ami  alter  it: 
yet  all  their  designs  were  baffled.     If  God,  in  mercy, 
gives  a  revelation,  it  is  reasonable  to   suppose  He 
will  preserve  it  from  all  accident  or  chance, — from 
all  human  force  or  fraud,  litl  it  accomplish  tbe  object 
for  which  He  gave  it.      If  any   books  of  the   Old 
Testament  seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon, 
they  are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved,  by  passing 
under  other  denominations,  or  such  as  never  were 
accounted  canonical; — sucli  as  contained  no  points 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  man  ;  not  being  wrillett 
under  the  prophetic  influence; — and,  consequently, 
such  of  which  we  may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and 
for  which  we  never  shall  be  responsible  hereafter. 
And,  as  to  any  books  of  the  JVew  Testament  being 
lost,  the  conjecture  is  founded  either  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning,  or  on  a  mistranslation,  of 
particular  passages.    The  Scriptui'es,  therefore,  which 
were  inspired  of  God,  and  "  profitable  for  doctrine, 
reproof,  correction,  and  instruction,  that  the  man  of 
God    might   be   perfect,   and    thoroughly   furnished 
unto  every  good  work,"  have  descended  unto  our 
limes,  entire  and  uucorrupled. 
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REASON. -THE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


S^rcil  is  llio  losnll  of  llie  cxami nation  foiiiuTc 
merely  on  r.i7nvi«/.evi<lcnce ;  Inil  il  is  capalile  of  a 
vast  corrohoralioii,  when  we  examine  the  internal 
evidence  also. 

1 1  lias  been  observcJ  by  Mr.  Walson,  in  his  Insli* 
lutes,  "  ibut  ulien  onre  an  e\hil>ilion  of  llic  cha- 
racter, plans,  and  laws  of  God  is  made,  thongh 
in  their  nature  totally  nndiscoverable  by  human  fa* 
rultics,  they  carry  to  the  reason  of  man,  so  far  as 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  coni|)rchcu<]etI  by  il,  llie 
demonstration  ^vliich  accompanies  truth  of  any  other 
kind; — but  that,  though  this  is  ralionat,  yet  it  is 
not  authenticating  evidence.  The  doctrines  may  he 
true;  but  they  arc  not  attested  to  be  divine."  Atlil 
the  external  testimony  of  miracles  and  prophecy, 
and  we  have  the  attestation  required.  For  a  real 
miracle  can  be  wronji^ht  by  none  but  God,  or  those 
whom  He  commissions  for  the  [uirpose ;  because  Uie 
contrary  supposition  would  exclude  Him  from  the 
government  of  the  world  which  He  has  made  and 
preserves.     Real  miracles,  therefore,  prove  lUc  doc- 
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trine  to  he  divine;  berauso  they  are  the  works  of 
God.  Therefore,  tliouji-li  rational  eviilence  goes  to 
establisli  its  Irulli,  «jryf/r  ai«  ue  can  depiMnI  on  onr 
own  jmlg^menls  ;  yet  tliis  sort  of  external  testimony 
establishes  its  divine  authority,  and  its  absolnte 
truth,  and  leaves  no  appeal.  The  whole,  therefore, 
becomes  oblii^Titory,  an«l  etfieient  to  moral  pLn"[)ose8, 
because  it  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  an  infatiible 
authority.  As  it  would  be  absurd  and  wicked,  to 
suppose  that  (iod  would  work  miracles  in  support 
of  any  absurd  or  wicked  doctrine,  it  follows,  that 
tiie  doctrines  of  a  divine  revelation  nuist  be  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Ciod,  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  virtue  of  man.  Both  tjic 
internal  and  the  external  eviilence  have  their  relative 
importance. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  rctinire  mankind  to  be 
absolutely  holy,  or  perfecl ;  ami  He  llimseh'set  forth 
a  complete  example  of  the  character  wiiirh  He  rc- 
fjuired:  althonich  lie  lived  and  died  in  an  a^e  when 
the  learned  and  leading*  men  of  IJis  country  had,  in 
their  «loclrijie,  wandered  from  Irnlh  and  riy;hteous- 
iiess ;  when  their  worship  was  a  vain  round  of  exter- 
nal rites;  an<l  when  their  morals  were  licentious  and 
polluted,  yet  hijjoled  and  hypocritical.  "This  per- 
fect character  of  Christ  is  left  on  record,  and  is 
perfectly  delincattHi,  not  by  {^fenerul  <lescription,  or 
loose,  unmeanins?  pane^nric,  but  by  filling  up  a 
plain,  simple  history,  with  characterisfical  actions 
anti  disconrees;  and  tracing  features  distinct,  jet 
harmonious, —  blen<ling  into  one  comjjiete  whole; 
totally  distinguished  from  every  other  character  yet 
drawn,  and  unlike  any  thing  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
^V  here  (it  has  !>een  asked)  is  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, or  the  Christian,  even  with   the  help  of  these 
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Scriptures,  wlio  coiiltl  di-aw  any  oliaracler  at  all  com- 
pmilile  to  thai  of  Chi  isl,  and  which  would  hear  ibc 
semblance  of  truth  and  veracity  I  Whence,  Uicn, 
ivere  the  evangelists  al>le  to  perforin  a  task  too  liard 
for  the  rest  of  mankind  i  IMainly,  not  from  learning-, 
nor  from  j^enius,  nor  from  examples.  The  Gospel  of 
JSt.  IMallhew  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  eight 
years  after  Chrisl^s  death.  How  impossible  is  it, 
that  he  should  have  remembered  that  wonderful 
scheme  of  doctrine  contaijied  in  Christ's  sermon  on 
the  mount, — or  His  parabolical  sermons, — or  Hi* 
discourses  concerning-  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Ihe  final  judgment  •.  and  how  evidently  im- 
posi^ible  that  he  could  have  made  them !  for  who 
coidd  make  them  now  i  St.  John's  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten more  than  fifty  years  after  Christ's  death,  and 
written  by  a  common  fisherman.  Consider  the 
sublime  and  glorious  wisdom  it  contains,  and  the 
wonderful  life  it  records;  and  then  sjiy,  whether 
the  supposition  that  it  was  revealed,  or  that  it  was 
vrittcn  without  revelation,  involves  the  greater  mi- 
racle. " 

As  the  Scriptures  arc  dictated  by  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  truth  of  Him  who  can  ncitlier  mi^ 
lake,  deceive,  nor  injure,  they  contain  all  thingt 
necessary  for  life  and  godliness;  whatever  wc  need 
to  know,  or  whatever  we  ought  to  do  for  His  appro- 
baliou :  nor  has  any  objector  ever  pretended  to  point 
out  a  deficiency  in  this  respect.  This  J!tness  to  pro- 
mote tlie  great  purposes  for  which  they  were  written, 
and  their  conduciveness  to  promote  them  in  oiir- 
selves,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  of;  and  therefore 
we  can  confidently  rely  on  them.  Not  a  doubt  caii 
lie  reasonably  entertained,  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines,   the  sonmbiesis  of  the  precepts,   the 
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sincerity  of  the  promises,  the  cerlaiiily  of  tin-  tlireal- 
enings,  or  the  reality  of  the  awful  dangers  Ihey 
disclose. 

The  Scriptures  are  published  to  us  as  the  word  of 
an  offended  God,  hiil  as  a  Go<l  willing,  notwith- 
standing our  rebellion,  to  be  reconciled,  lie,  there- 
fore,  speaks  to  us  as  the  l»est  of  all  friends,  and  the 
most  afTectionate  of  all  parents.  He  beholds  us  with 
mercy  unasked,  undesired,  and  undeserved.  lie  speaks 
as  the  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctificr  of  mankind. 
To  this  end,  He  sends  the  Saviour,  the  Son ;  who 
lives  a  life  of  humiliation,  and  dies  a  death  of  aii- 
guisli  in  our  stead,  and  as  a  i>ro|)itiatioii  for  our  sins. 
To  this  end,  the  Spirit  of  truth  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  to  convince,  renew, 
and  purify  the  hearts  of  mankind,  in  these  Scrip- 
lures  alone  are  the  terms  and  the  means  of  s;\Ivalion 
published.  For  salvation  is  proflered  by  God,  on 
His  own  terms  only,  Fiom  no  other  source  has 
man  ever  learned  that  God  is  reconcilable  on  any 
terras,  or  that  sin  can  be  forgiven,  or  an  atonement 
be  accepted; — that  God  will  accept  our  worship;-^ 
that  the  broken  connexion  between  God  and  man 
can  be  renewed; — or  that  the  gates  which  admit  to 
blessedness  have  not  been  closed  against  us  for  ever. 
To  beings  in  such  circumstances,  tidings,  even  of  a 
partial  deliverance,  must  lie  delightful.  IJut  tidings 
of  cwnplete  deliverance  cannot  but  be  emphatically 
good,  and  of  great  joy  to  all  people ;  especially  as 
the  gospel  is  itself  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation: 
— its  actual  influences,  when  heard  ami  read  with 
faith,  being  such,  that  it  is  the  eflicacious  means  of 
our  attaining  those  blessings  which  it  presents  to 
our  view. 

Ill  the  Scriptures,  we  also  find,  that  every  reasou- 
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able  hope  of  itature  has  an  assnmiice  of  fulAlmenl; 
ever}'  reasonable  suspicion  id  dcsirvJ  up,  and  every 
difficully  removed.  Men  are  now,  indeed,  corrupl 
and  evil ;  and  we  are  apl  lo  wonder  how  God  could 
liuve  created  lliem.  But  Scripture  teil^t  us,  thulGod 
made  lliem,  and  all  other  things,  upri^iit  and  very 
good ;  and,  though  evil  came  b}  the  abuse  of  free- 
will, yet  God  has  g^iven  us  the  nieims  of  rcstoratiou 
lo  righteousness.  We  see,  indeed,  the  righteous  un- 
protected, and  the  wicked  unresti-ained  ;  but  Scrip* 
Lure  tells  us,  that  God  tries  those  whom  lie  luves 
best,  and  calls  them  lo  honour,  throu^ii  afflictions, 
crosses, and  self-denial;  while  He  permits  the  wicked 
to  nourish  fur  u  niuinetit,  that  they  may,  if  possible, 
be  won  by  His  continual  goodness,  or  become  the 
sulijecls  of  future  justice. 

Uocs  lleiison,  then,  conclude,  that  there  must  I»l- 
an  hereafter,  in  which  justice  shall  be  ndministercdt 
The  gospel  declares,  that  God  will  judge  the  world 
by  the  man  Jesus,  whom  He  has  therefore  appointed, 
because  He  is  at  once  faithful  lo  Ciud,  and  merciful 
to  His  fello\v-niati ; — (hat  there  shall  be  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  and  therein  righteousness  alone 
shall  dwell.  If  philosophical  iloubts,  on  this  subject, 
arise  to  perplex  us,  tiie  gospel  answers  iheni  all,  liy 
ref«-ri  ing  liie  whole  to  the  ivill  of  the  same  almighty 
God,  «ho,  having  made  man  out  of  the  dust,  and 
united  a  suul  to  the  body,  has  declared,  that  He  tvill 
rejoin  ihe  loiig-separ;iltHl  hotly  and  soul,  ami  bring 
llieni  to  liononr  or  dishonour.  If  wc  examine  tlie 
object  of  the  gospel,  we  find  il  to  be  every  nay  wor- 
lh\  a  merciful  Goil,  and  necessarily  to  be  expected, 
if  He  is  nitrciful; — being  no  less  than  the  ri^tomlioii 
of  a  uhoje  lost,  siufnl  world,  lo  thai  hfdmcss  froni 
\^hi^nrr  il  lui^  fallen  :  «»  mi  to  make  this  earth  agaiaaj 
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paradise,  and  Ihia  life  a  preparaliou  for  heaven.  We 
fiiul  tlie  means  used,  to  be  no  less  worlliy  of  God ; 
for,  by  the  willing,  virarial  sacrilice  of  His  "  beloved 
Son,"  He  shewed  at  once  His  essential  haired  of 
siti,  and  His  infinite  love  to  ail  mankind,  ihouj^h 
rebels. 

As  to  its  doctrine,  and  Its  system  of  morality,  it 
is  excellent,  and  most  sublime: — leaving  all  limiian 
systems  far  behind,  and  being  perfective  of  human 
nature: — requiring  men  to  be  imitators  of  God  Him- 
self, because  they  are  the  cliildreii  of  His  love; — 
therefore,  not  only  to  hurt  no  one,  but  to  do  all 
possible  good  to  every  one,  both  in  soul  and  body; 
to  be  perfect ;  to  be  pure  and  lioly  as  He  is;  to  love 
God  with  the  wliole  heart,  and  wilb  the  entire,  un- 
divided strejigth  and  |>o^^e^s,  both  of  the  mind  an*! 
body  ;  not  with  a  mere  speculative  and  notional,  but 
with  a  real  and  practical  love, — a  love  abundantly 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  reigning  lord  of  every 
motion  there ;  and,  as  the  necessjiry  fruit  and  result 
of  such  a  love  of  God, — to  love,  for  His  sake,  eveiy 
fellow-creature,  even  as  we  love  ourselves, — nay,  even 
Jis  He  loved  us;  because  they,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
are  loved  by  Him, — are  the  pnrdiase  of  Christ's  blood, 
— the  common  objects  of  grace  and  mercy,  and  the 
joint  heirs  of  all  the  promises. 

And,  while  the  gospel  proposes  the  noblest  plea- 
sures, it  forbids  only  such  as  are  disgraceful  and 
injurious  to  the  individual,  and  pernicious  to  society. 
It  proposes  the  pleasures  of  Christian  love  and  be- 
neficence;  the  joys  of  communing  with  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven ;  and  the  assurance  of  His  pardon 
and  acceptance.  It  condemns  those  passions  which 
are  tormenting  and  pernicious;  some  of  which  stamp 
us  with  the  ima^e  of  Satan,  and  othera  desjadd  us 
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to  iltc  level  of  beasts.  It  condemns,  ihcrefore,  all 
pride,  self-will,  anger,  malice,  and  envy  ;  ail  lust  auU 
impure  affections ;  all  love  of  the  world  and  iU  \Tun 
enjoyments  and  pursuiti^;  all  vanity  and  trifling  of 
spirit;  all  propensity  to  grossness  and  impurity, — so 
that  the  very  mention  of  them  is  not  allowable;  all 
dissipation  of  time,  of  fortune,  of  mind,  or  of  body; 
every  nnsiibstantial  idol  of  the  imagination:'— the 
whole  of  Yvhich  arc  nothing  but  real  idolatry  and 
practical  atheism. 

But  it  enjoins  whatsoever  is  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of  society.  It 
requires  a  man  to  speak  the  truth  to  his  neig^hbour, 
and  do  him  nil  manner  of  good ;  because  we  arc 
members  one  of  another,  and  no  one  would  injure 
or  deceive  himself.  It  requires  honesty  and  industry* 
that  wc  rujiy  have  to  give  to  them  that  need.  It  re- 
quires that  neither  foolish,  nor  idle,  uor  uuprofilabie 
discourse,  nor  jesting,  proceed  out  of  our  mouths; 
lest  we  injure  the  souls  of  others,  and  grieve  ibe 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of 
redemption.  It  requires  us  to  be  courteous,  and  to 
please  all  men;  but  with  this  restriction,  that  it  be 
"for  thcij' good  to  edification:'^  and  that  all  be  kind, 
tend er-hear ted,  and  forgiving,  as  God,  for  Chrifl's 
sake,  has  forgiven  us.  it  is  a  religion  I  hat  is  life  and 
spirit: — not  consisting  in  ceremonies  or  outward 
observances  of  any  kind, — not  even  in  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scripture, — not  even  in  tbc  solemn  coro- 
menioi-ntive  ordinance  which  Christ  established, — 
any  further  than  as  they  are  means  of  grace,  through 
whicli  God  has  promised  a  blessing  on  those  wbo 
seek  it.  For  whoever  rests  in  these,  as  the  essenctr 
of  religion,  relics  on  his  own  woiks,  and  uiislakcv 
Uic  mciuis  for  the  end. 
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The  gospel  is  the  perfection  of  the  law  of  nature, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  expression,  as  far  as  such 
a  law  really  exists;  for  it  has  no  existence  indepen- 
dently of  the  manifest  and  declared  will  of  Gotl.  It 
is,  therefore,  agreeable  to  our  condition,  and  promo- 
tive of  our  present  and  eternal  welfare.  It  promises 
every  thing  we  can  desire,  and  effects  whatever  it 
promises; — it  wages  war  with  every  vice,  and  incul- 
cates, requires,  and  invigorates  every  virtue;— it 
leaches  us  to  mortify  those  atfections  which  Rea- 
son, when  enlightened,  disapproves,  but  which  she 
scarcely  dares  to  reprove,  because  she  has  not 
strength  to  conquer  them ;— and  it  teaches  virtues 
which  unenlightened  Reason  never  heard  of.  On 
the  wliole,  it  is  a  doctrine  in  which  nothing  is  bur- 
densome; for  it  requires  only  "a  reasonable  service:" 
— nothing  is  superfluous ;  for  it  is  all  recjuired  of  God: 
— 'Und  nothing  is  wanting;  for  it  requires  us  to  be  per- 
fect, and  includes  God's  whole  and  perfect  will.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  if  wisdom,  mercy,  and  truth; 
justice,  simplicity,  and  holiness;  purity,  meekness, 
contentment,  and  love,  be  rays  of  the  divine  glory, 
then  the  doctrine  in  which  all  these  shine  gloriously, 
and  in  which  there  is  no  contrary  ingredient, — a  doc- 
trine in  which  all  is  light,  without  any  mixture  of 
darkness,  and  in  which  there  is  |x>wer  given  to  per- 
form what  it  requires,  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
ceeded from  God. 

Here,  then,  is  a  religion  worthy  of  God,  and  suit- 
able to  a  rational  being;  yet  adapted  to  his  actual 
condition  na  a  fallen,  sinful,  and  helpless  one.  Who, 
then,  could  have  l)een  the  author  of  it?  Can  we 
seriously  think,  that  a  few  unlettered  6shermen  could 
have  fathomed  the  depths  of  truth,  when  men  of 
learning  and    philosophy   could   never  yet  do  sot 
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llnnssisted  man  "  has  nolliing^  to  drn^v  willi ;  aiui  llie 
well  is  deep.  Whence,  Ihen,  can  he  get  ihat  living 
water  f"  How  is  it,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals, 
which  the  world,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
cannot  improve  ;  though  in  the  system  of  tbe  pbilo- 
sopbers  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  India,  it  perceives 
numberless  faults'?  Deists  ought  to  account  for  this, 
in  some  reasonable  way.  The  Christian  accouute  for 
it  easily; — for  he  says,  that  *•  they  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

All  other  systems  lifive  placed  the  happiness  of  man 
either  in  sensual  enjoyment,  or  in  some  speculative 
notion  of  virtue,  as  its  own  reward.  The  first  sinks 
man  to  the  brute : — the  otlier  is  inefficient  aiid  imagi- 
nary ;  leaving  bim  still  a  sinful  and  miserable  thing. 
Some  have  thought  lliat  man  dies  for  ever,  and  be. 
comes  nothing.  Othei-s,  who  admit  an  heresifter,  bave 
placed  it  in  tbe  perpetual  enjoyment  of  such  things 
as  now  exist.  But  the  gospel  raises  man's  nature; 
Jt  helps  bim  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  in 
likeness  and  in  enjoyment,  by  an  eternal  aj)proxl- 
malion.  It  teaches  man,  that  he  has  a  soul  to  prepare 
for  heaven,  and  a  God  to  serve  and  glorify : — not  by 
pompous  solemnities,  nor  wihl  mjsteries;  but  by 
sanctity,  truth,  and  love, — a  good  life,  and  the  spi- 
ritual devotion  of  the  heart.  Reason  cnnnot  but 
approve  of  this.  Nothing  less  should  satisfy  her? 
and  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived.  For  here  is 
all  that  a  rational  soul  can  possibly  enjoy, — nay,  alt 
so  transcendently  above  our  present  powers,  either 
of  enjoyment  or  conception,  that  the  creature  must 
be  changed  from  glory  into  glory,  before  he  can  be 
capable  of  so  unspeakable  a  blessedness.    Vet  of  (his 
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cbaiige  he  now  possesses  a  plecly:e  and  earnest,  wliicli 
is  satisfactory  and  convincing". 

Here,  then,  is  an  object  worth  strufrg-ling"  for, — 
an  object  well  suited  to  that  ambition  which  really 
"  sprung  from  the  blest  abodes.''  But  mere  Reason 
never  fancied  it.  No  other  scheme  or  system  of  re- 
ligion ever  pretended  to  develope  it;  much  less,  to 
promise  a  power  and  strength  for  its  attainment. 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  superiority  of  Christianity, 
which  inulenialily  proves  it  to  be  divine.  All  its 
commands  include  a  promise.  So  that,  after  re- 
quiring the  most  perfect  moral  purity,  it  declare.** 
that  the  power  to  obtain  it  shall  be  given  ;  and  that 
the  holiness  enjoined  shall  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  in  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it.  This, 
then,  is  a  test,  by  which  Reason  can  discover  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity.  And  with  what 
mixed  emotions  of  awe  and  gratilnde  must  we  not 
regard  the  sacred  deposit  of  Scripture,  ^^hen,  after 
the  most  reasonable  and  accurate  examination,  we 
find,  in  fact,  that  this  promise  was  and  is  fulfilled, 
and  that  (iod  did,  and  actually  does,  thus  stamp  the 
work  with  His  own  undeniable  attestation.  For,  in- 
dependently of  miraculous  powers,  a  real  miracle  was 
accomplished  in  the  heart  of  every  primitive  Ije- 
licver.  They  were  all  ».-«ivv  urtmc,  "  a  nao  creation,'* 
in  principle,  disposition,  and  practice;  converted 
from  every  kind  of  sin,  to  entire  and  peifect  holiness. 
The  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  was  implanted  in  them. 
Being  strong  in  faith,  they  received  |)ower  from  on 
high,  and  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  the  gospel  promises, 
rius  is  a  fact  of  historical  notoriety,  confessed  by 
heathens  themselves.  It,  therefore,  compels  Reason 
lo  submit ;  and  to  believe,  with  a  foil  assurance,  thai 
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the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  Gotl  ;  hccaiise  noiu- 
but  Grod  could  have  effected  tliis,  and  so  cliangcd  llic 
feelings  and  nature  of  humanity. 

Nor  can  this  conviction  be  shaken,  by  obserrii^ 
that  Christians  have,  since  that  time,  fallen  from  tbb 
high  enjoyment; — for  God  is  faithful,  though  we  are 
not.     The  fault  is  in  ourselves  onlvj  and  has   been 
foretold  to  us.     The  mere  nominal  faith,  tvhich  is 
now  so  generally  and  fatally  thought  to  be  all    that 
is  meant  by  believing  in  Christ,  is  a  very  diflfereiil 
thing  from  that  living,  self-denying,  and,  I  may  ny, 
self-destroying  faith,  to  which  Christ  promised,  "He 
that  I>c1ieveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'*    Thai 
fiiith    had   "  the   signs   which   were   to   follow    it." 
Men  could  not  then  believe,  for  mere  fashion  and 
distinction's   sake.     The  profession  of  Christianity 
oj>eraletI   as  an   outlawry,   by   separating    the   pro- 
fessor from  the  whole  of  his  heathen  family  and  eon- 
nexions.    No  man  could,  therefore,  dare  to  Ijeooatea 
Christian,  uidess  he  were  truly  a  converted  man,  and 
"  believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness."     He 
must  have  been  baptized  not  only  with  water,  but 
with  the  Spirit.    Yet,  in  truth,  tliere  has  ever  been  in 
some,  and,  perhaps,  in  every  denomination  of  Chris* 
lians, — mere  opinion  having  little  to  do  Mitli  vital 
religion, — a  faithful  few,  who  have  made  the  love  of 
(iotl  and  of  their  fellow-creatures  the   sole  rule  of 
their  actions,  and  have  kept    themselves   unspotted 
from  the  world.    In  them,  tiic  promises  of  God  have, 
in  all  sanctifying  graces,  though  not  in  miraculous 
powei*s,  been  as  highly  fultilled,  even  to  the  present 
day,  as  ever  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  aposllefc 
So  that  there  is  a  standing  and  continual  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  now  evidenced  iu  the  livtai 
and  e.\(M.'rieuce  of  thousands  of  Milncsses;  and  it  in 
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nolhiiig  hill  his  own  fault,  who  does  not  himself  ex- 
perimeu tally  feel  it. 

The  patience  with  which  martyrs  endured  death, 
is  not,  of  itself,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
There  are  other  religious  systems,  under  which  men, 
equally  wicked  and  superstitious,  have   blindly  de- 
voted themselves  to  death.     But  Christianity  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  power  of  repentance,  failbf 
and  godliness,  is  set  forth  in  the  lives  of  its  martyrs ; 
and  the  truth  of  a  holy,  benevolent,  and  sanctifying 
Tcvelation,  is  attested  by  a  pious,  a  considerate,  a  so- 
lemn, and  cheerful  submission  to  death.     It  has  been 
well  remarkcil,  that  other  religions  bring  men  from 
spiritual    things,   to   those  which  are  sensual  and 
earthly  ; — Chrisliaiiily  raises  them  from  the  objects 
of  sense,  to  spirituality.     When  Christ  said,  "  God 
is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  lie,  in  these  few  words, 
conveyed  the  whole  genius  of  true  religion,  of  which 
man   was   before   totally    ignorant.     False  religions 
debase  the  Deity,  and  exalt  man.     Christianity  hum- 
bles man,  and  exalts  the  Deity.      It  teaches  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  His  will,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and 
lo  raise  ourselves   above  the  creatures   which  were 
put  in  subjection  to  us.     It  restores  this  ecjuilablc 
order,  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  ]iower  of  man, 
that  man  may  submit  himself  to  no  idol  whatever, 
but  to  the  will  of  God  alone. 

The  Gnostics  taught,  that  knowledge  was  perfec- 
tion, and  that  it  justified  the  commission  of  any  act ; 
which  would  Ijc  no  longer  polluting  lo  them.  Chris- 
tianity shews,  that  "  knowledge  pufleth  up,*'  and, 
of  itself,  only  increases  condenniation  : — that  "  the 
wisdom  from  above  is  pure,  holy,  and  full  of  gooti 
M  orks ;  bringing  forlh  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and 
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peace  lo  ihem  «bo  seek  il."  Other  reli«rions  reduce 
God  to  the  image  of  man.  Christianitv  reslores 
man  to  the  imag;e  of  God  ;  and  hids  him,  as  a  lieloved 
child,  to  imitate  his  lather  uho  is  in  heaven.  Other 
rehjtsions  arose  out  of  pohoy  anfl  favoure*!  corruption: 
so  that  two  augnrs,  jis  Cicero  sa^s,  cuuld  not  look 
one  another  in  the  face  nithout  huighler.  ChrisU> 
anily  is  contrary  to  worUily  policy,  and  averse  lo 
corruption.  1 1  sets  our  conscience  at  peace,  by 
imparting  that  "  peace  of  God  which  passelh  all 
undei-standing ;"  and,  by  having  quahfications  and 
principles  directly  opposite  lo  those  of  all  corrupt 
systems,  shews  that  it  has  for  its  principle,  Ilie 
powerful  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  holiness, 
purity,  and  ^visdom. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  unbeliever  should  happen 
toberifj^ht;  and,  some  how  or  other,  Clirisliatiily 
happen  lo  be  false  ;  has  he,  it  has  been  asked,  in  any 
respect,  an  advantage  over  the  true  Christian  ?  Is  he 
happier  in  himself,  or  more  useful  to  others  t  Has  he 
more  fortitude  in  life,  or  more  composure  in  death  t 
Certainly  not.  His  chief  ha|)piiiess  is  in  sensuality; — 
his  life  is  pernicious  to  others;  and  he  dies  as  the  fool 
dielh.  But  the  Christian  is  happy  and  useful,  be- 
nevolent and  beneficent.  And,  when  the  decision  of 
that  y^veal  ipiestion  comes,  which  is  between  anni- 
hilation and  eternity,  he  is,  at  least,  as  safe  as  any 
man  can  be,  and  looks  forward  lo  futurity  with  holy 
Iranqnillity, 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christianity 
is  true,  and  the  unbeliever  wrong.  He  then  forfeils 
all  Ihinp,  and  guins  nothing'  but  wretchedness ; 
while  the  Christian,  who  has  haxarded  nolhiiig-, 
gains  all  things  thai  are  nccessitry  to  his  eternal 
enjoyment.     Not  that  this  is  arbitrarily  assigned  U> 
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Chri-slijins,  williout  ipj^anl  to  inor.il  ageiuv.  By 
fuith  Ihey  are  saved ;  Inil  hy  llicir  works  Ihey  are 
judged.  Their  failh  is  a  power  « liich  is  directed  to 
the  best  objects ;  prfxlucing  virtues  the  most  pure 
and  extensive, — aclioiis  the  most  upright  and  bene- 
ficent. While  our  knowledge,  belief,  and  practice, 
here,  proceed  from  a  principle  of  obe<lieuce  to  the 
will  of  God,  Reason  confirms  the  hope,  that  our  sin- 
cere, though  imperfect  cn<leavoui"s,  will  be  accepted, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Highteous  One,  in  whom 
we  trust;  and  that  an  abundant  entrance  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  us,  into  joy,  not  only  eternal,  but  of 
eternal  increase  and  advancement. 

Reason  points  our  attention  to  another  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  arising  from  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Where  is  the  man  whose 
reason  ever  dist*ovcred  creation  i  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter.  And, 
though  Aristotle,  in  his  book  on  the  world,  sajs, 
"  There  Is  no  doubt  but  God  is  the  Maker  and  Con- 
servator of  all  the  things  in  the  world;'*  andTidl}, 
in  his  second  book  De  JVntura  Deoritm,  says,  tluit 
"  the  contrivance  and  beauty  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  creatures,  was  owing  to  a  wise  and  intel- 
ligent Agent;"  yet,  when  we  compare  this  with  their 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  mailer,  it  is  evident,  thai 
they  hereby  allow  God  to  have  rather  a  transforming, 
than  a  creative  power.  For  there  is  no  ancient  phi- 
losopher who  jisserts  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  by 
the  bare  word  of  God  ;  or  who  declares  to  us,  that 
'*  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  «as  light." 
Such  things  were  above  the  power  of  that  God  of 
whom  they  had  a  notion,  and  above  the  capacity  of 
infant  Reiison,  until  she  had  been  inuler  tutelage  to 
the  word  of  God.     How,  then,  came  Moses,  in  an 
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illiterate  age,  to  form  even  a  conception  of  these 
tbingiif  Every  one  knows,  that  all  complex  ideas 
are  made  out  of  those  which  the  mind  receives  froin 
objects  really  existing.  These  it  can  compound 
and  compare  ;  but  can  add  to  them  nothing-  but  wbal 
it  has  already  received.  From  what  source,  then,  do 
the  sacred  writers  communicate  to  us  the  knowr. 
ledge  of  the  character  of  God, — the  mediation  of  the 
Redeemer, —  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, — the 
dispensation  of  infinite  mercy, — the  restoration  of 
sinners  to  holiness  and  happiness, — the  consummation 
of  all  things, —  the  blessings  of  immortality, —  the 
glory  of  heaven, — and  the  future  union  of  sanctified 
souls, —  if  they  were  not  furnished  to  their  minds  by 
that  "  demonstration  of  unseen  things  "  which  is 
"  the  gift  of  God,*'  and  which  realizes  spiritual  and 
eternal  objects?  If  they  had  not  been  revetded  by 
God  Himself,  they  never  could  have  bcm  imagined 
by  mun. 

There  is  this  remarkable  character  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  thai  it  never  offers  cither  a  theory  or  an 
opinion ;  but  relates  factSy  and  nothing  else.  It 
speaks  with  decision  and  authority,  like  a  witness 
present  on  the  occasion.  Yet,  the  things  related 
l>eing  above  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  and  out 
of  the  naturnl  scope  of  imagination,  their  existence, 
in  an  historic  account,  constitutes  the  most  remark- 
able moral  ptienumenon  that  ever  occurred ;  and  is 
altogether  inexplicable,  unless  the  facts  were  supcr- 
naturally  brought  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  relator, 
or  to  the  knowle<lge  of  those  from  whom  he  received 
them.  So  the  inimitable  accounts  of  divine  mani- 
festations and  apjicju-anceis,  on  occasions  whirh  fully 
dt-manded  the  intcrpo!>ition  of  a  holy  and  merciful 
Go«l : — so  the  denunciation  of  things  so  unlikely  lo 
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cntei*  into  the  tliouf»hts  of  man,  as  ihut  of  a  general 
ami  flnal  dcslriictiuu  of  the  impenitent  from  the 
presence  of  God, — a  resurrection  of  the  hodv,  anil 
its  reuMJun  with  tlie  soul, — a  <j:oneral  jiulg^menl  of 
men  and  anj^^els,  to  be  dealt  with  according  lo  their 
lhonghl.8,  words,  and  actions, — a  new  earlfi,  in  which 
should  dwell  righteonsness  only; — all  these, — bearing" 
not  the  smallest  resemblance  lo  cliimeriad  represent- 
ation, but  clad  in  all  the  power  of  sobriety  and 
truth  ;  denounced  as  threalenings,  or  held  forth  as 
promises; — are  go  inexplicable,  if  the  things  them- 
selves have  no  existence,  that  IJeason  must  admit, 
that  such  a  relation  can  no  otherwise  be  accoimtcd  for, 
than  as  coming  from  Him,  who  has  done  every  thing 
for  our  happiness,  and  who,  being  merciful,  wise,  anti 
holy,  communicates  to  us  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  ilraw  us  to  Himself. 

The  same  may  be  observed,  as  to  the  w  isdom  dis- 
played in  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of 
Christ,  which  evidently  was  never  the  offspring  of 
imagination  and  fancy.  The  Jews  sai«l,  concerning 
Him,  "  liow  knowetb  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned  t"  and  rightly  enough  ;  for  lie  was,  in  the 
true  sense,  an  unlearned  man.  Whence,  then,  did 
He  derive  that  tnisdom  which  appoare<l  so  evidently 
in  His  doctrine,  and  which,  indeed,  neither  men  nor 
Ijookft  were  able  to  teach  Himt  Thei'e  was  no  source 
of  education  then  existing,  from  whence  He  coidd 
have  derived  any  thing  like  it;  awi  that  it  should, 
by  a  man  unlearned  as  He  was,  be  taught  from  the 
mere  force  of  an  original  genius,  is  far  mt>re  impro- 
bable, than  that  it  was  given  to  Him  by  the  Father, 
— a  far  greater  coiuiteraction  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
than  a  revelation  from  God  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

Reason  supplies  us  with  another  demonstration  of 
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the  olivine  origin  of  Chrisliaiiily,  drami  from  ibe 
lotiil  ina(1er|iiary  of  iu  human  means,  to  tlie  accooi-^ 
plishment  of  that  mighty  ohject  which  it  effected. H 
Christ  professed  to  come  into  the  uorld  for  a  mighty 
purpose; — even  to  <lestroy  -all  siu,  and  restore  man 
to  the  favour  of  God.  To  accomplish  tliis  end,  lie 
offered  to  lay  doun  His  own  life  as  an  atonement 
for  sin;  and  that,  after  His  resurrection.  He  would 
send  from  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  restore  the 
lost  image  of  God  to  their  hearts ;  to  leach  them  ibc 
true  religion  of  love  to  God  and  man;  and,  as  an 
essential  part  of  it,  to  root  out  every  evil  temper  and 
nflection  from  their  minds,  and  plant  therein  the 
uhole  mind  that  was  in  Himself.  He  put  an  end 
to  all  thing's  that  were  merely  substitutes  for  that 
religion, — even  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Mosaic 
system;  which  was  Init  temporary,  and  a  mere  pre- 
paration for  another  and  a  belter  covenant;  as  Moses 
himself,  an<l  the  prophets,  uniformly  declared. 

The  professed  object  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  lo 
dcslrny  atheism,  superstition,  and  idolatry;  —  not 
only  that  which  exists  in  outward  act ;  but  even' 
inordinate  affection,  immoderate  pursuit,  or  vicioits 
propeiiai.ly,  that  becomes  an  idol  to  the  soul,  aiid 
diaws  it  from  the  living  God  : — to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  mankind  ;  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  self-righteous;  and, 
by  principles  wise,  piu-e,  and  beneficial,  lo  correct 
every  evil  that  was  itj  the  world,  and  cause  rightc- 
oMSiiess,  and  peace,  and  happiness,  lo  cover  the  earth. 
'J'his,  certainly,  was  the  most  magnanimous  design 
that  ever  was  conceived  ;  and  one  would  suppose, 
l-liat  mighty  inslrnmenis  would  be  clioseu,  to  8ub«lae, 
as  it  were,  the  impossibilities  which  would  present 
themselves  to  its  eslablishmenl.     'Wt,  so  far  from 
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this,  we  find,  that  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  iinl  many  mii;flily,  not  many  nol>le,  are  ciill«Ml : 
hill  (iod  hnlh  chosen  Ihe  foolisli  things  of  the  worlit 
to  confound  the  wise;  and  weak  thiriju^of  the  world 
to  confound  the  tliint^s  which  are  mighty  ;  and  l>ase 
ihinjafs  of  the  world,  and  lhin«;>^  which  are  despised, 
ami  Ihinj^s  ^vhich  arc  utit,  to  lM*inif  to  nought  thing's 
which  are;  that  no  llesli  shouhl  i^lory  in  His  prc> 
sence," 

Nothin*;;,  surely,  could  appear  more  Inipossifile, 
than  the  cslablishnienl  of  sjuch  a  reliy:ion,  at  the 
moment  when  Christ  was  crucified  ;  and  yet  lie 
declared,  that  this,  His  crucifixion,  however  impro- 
halde  it  might  seem,  was  the  very  llung  whereby  Me 
would  "  dr.iw  all  men  to  Himsiclf.'*  Well  niighl  it 
be  said,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report?"  especially 
as  if  inculcated  doctrines  o]»ponent  to  every  esta- 
blished notion.  An  incarnate  (Jod,  crucified  in  the 
flesh,  as  a  malefactor,  was  altogether  so  opposite  to 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  that  it  was  impossible 
any  couhl  believe  it,  but  by  the  special  grace  of  11  im 
who  orilained  that  He  shoidd  be  "  Avonndcd  for  our 
transgressions,  an<l  bruised  fur  our  iniquities."  Na- 
turally enough,  therefore,  did  the  heathen  cry  out, 
^'- Crcdat  Judfcus  ,^pt'lla  ;  nun  egot'^  while  to  the 
Jew  himself,  a  hinnble  Saviour  was  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  rock  of  offence. 

The  theology  of  this  new  religion  was  ridiculed 
by  Lucian,  and  other  wits  of  the  day.  "  Tlie  Chris- 
tians," s;»ys  Triphou,  in  the  Pliilopatris,  "swear  by 
the  most  high  God, — the  great  immortal  and  celes- 
tial Son  of  the  Father, — the  Spirit  proceeding  from 
the  Father, — one  of  three,  and  three  of  one:  rpia  €.-, 
(cm  El*  rpm."  This  he  represents  as  strange  arithmetic. 
Their  natural   philosophy    \»as  etptally    tlerided  by 
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hcnlhoiis,  aaIio   Inuglit,  ihat  from   nothing,   nolliing| 

ro\\\t\  proceed :  for  the  iloclrine,  that  from  nolliiog^, 

God  created  all  things,  was,  as  Dr.  Tajlor  savs,  w 

uiiintellig-ihie  as  a  Cod-mau  bom  of  a  virgin  molher, 

or  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  reunion  of  sool 

and  body.     W  hich  things,  when  St.  PanI  spoke  of, 

and  declared  that  this  crucified  Saviour  w^as,  br  U»e 

knowledge  of  them,  to  give  liglit  to  the  polite  ami 

learned  world,  the  accomplisheil  Feslus  thou;?hl  the 

declaration  so  preposterous,  thai  he  cried  out,  "Paul, 

thou  art  l>eside  thyself:  loo  nnicli  learning  hast  made 

thee  mad.*'     Nor  was  the  moral  philosophy  of  tiie  ■ 

Christian   more  acceptable  to   ihe  world.     The  re-  ~ 

giilaJiiig  and  destroying   the  natural  appetites;  Ihe 

confession  of  being  sinful,  vile,  poor,  and  nee<ly,  io 

the  sight  of  God  ;  the  loving  our  enemies,  and  doing 

good  to  them,  and  tliereby  overcoming  evil  by  good; 

the   taking   up  our  cross  daily,  and  forsaking  Ihe 

pleasures,  g-aieties,  and  dissipations  of  the  world  ;  llie 

considering  of  the  love  of  the  world  as  hatred  to 

God ;    and  the  resigning  of  all  we  have,  even  life 

itself,  for  Christ's  sake;  were  doctrines  as  hard  lo 

practi.se,  as  the  others  were  to  believe. 

But,  that  they  were  practised  by  Chrtslians,  b 

acknowledged,  even  by  their  wily  adversary,  Luciaii. 

Iti  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher  Pe- 

rcgrtnus,  he  bears  authentic   testimony,    that   they 

who  worshipped  Christ,  entertained  peculiarly  strong 

hopes  of  immortal   life;    and,  therefore,  bad  grefti 

contempt  for  this  world  and   its  enjoyments,    and 

courageously   surrendered    themselves    to  sutferiiigs 

and  atllictions  for  the  sake  of  their  principles; — that 

honesty  and  probity  so  prevailed  among  them,  that 

they  trusted  each  other  without  security  ; — tliat  their 

Master  recommended  lo  them  mutual  love,  as  their 
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peculiar  distinction;  and  that  by  this  lliey  were  very 
much  distingujslied.  In  his  Alexander,  or  Pseudo- 
mantis,  he  says,  they  were  a  people  formidable  lo 
cheats  and  impostors. 

Their  fortitude  and  constancy  under  persecution 
is  acknowledged  by  Epiclelus,  in  the  year  109;  their 
obstinate  contempt  of  death,  by  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  in  the  year  161  ;   aiid  their  a<ihereuce  to 
their  principles,  by  Galen,  in  the  year  200.     The 
emperor  Julian,  in  the  yeiir  301,  aiming  to  overthrow 
the  Christian  religion, — but  by  arguments  which  are 
insufficient  to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian, — has 
greatly  confirmed  it.    And  he  admits,  that,  before  the 
writings  of  John  the  evangelist,  multitudes  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith ;  and  not  only  the  lower  classes, 
but  men  of  talents,  rank,  character,  and  distinction. 
We  cannot  forget  the  testimony  given  by  Pliny  and 
others,  to  the  same  t'tfcct.     Let  us  see,  llicn,  with 
what  instruments  Christ  Jesus  began  this  great  re- 
formation of  the  world  ;  and  how  lie  made  tenets  so 
repugnant  lo  nature,  not  only  become  the  rule  of 
life  and  practice,  to  a  great  body  of  men,  of  all  na- 
tions ;  but  also  caused  them  to  be  recognized  by  a 
much  greater  number,  who,  however  they  fall  short 
of  them  in  practice,  confess  them  to  be  the  prini-ijileK 
of  truth.      So  that   lie  has   given  consistence  and 
union  to  a  great  body  of  light,  which  is  scattering 
its  rays  in  every  direction,  and  giving  assurance  that 
it  will,  in  its  allotted  time,  accomplish  that  general 
diffusion  of  righteousness  which  lie  promises,  shall, 
in  the  latter  days,  cover  the  earth.  U 

The  agents  in  this  mighty  undertaking,  were 
twelve  poor,  unlettered  men,  of  remarkable  sim]>licily, 
who,  like  tlie  rest  of  llicir  nation,  were  looking  for 
the  Messiah,  at  that  time ;  because  the  period  waa 
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in  CMMegococe  of  tiie  miracle*  windi  ther  sa«r  Him 
perform ;  and  because  He  cpenK  avowed,  tisai  He 
was  come  an  "  tbe  Lamb  of  God,"  who  vouM  vtv 
biutarilv  lay  down  His  life  as  Uie  atouin^  sacrifice 
for  all  mankind,  and  take  it  up^aio  by  His  own 
|ioirer,  to  demonslrale  liial  He  was  tbe  Son  of  God. 
These  men  were  not  united  by  policy  or  deaigo ;  for 
they  chose  not  Jesus,  but  He  clKMe  them,  and  told 
them,  that  one»  even  of  them,  was  a  devil,  who  would 
betray  Him,  that  the  Scripture  might  I»e  fulfilled. 
Indeed,  Ihey  seemeil  to  lie  altogether  in^jorai  *  ''  ''re 
object  of  their  calliug,  and  of  the  end   of  <  » 

coming;  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask  Hiui.  It  was 
liefore  they  were  made  acc|uainled  with  this,  that, 
urged  by  the  mere  force  of  truth,  and  the  credence 
due  to  undeniable  miracles,  they  ^'  confessed  lliui  to 
be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  They 
were  sure  that  He  knew  all  things,  even  the  rao«t 
secret  thoughts  of  their  hearts;  so  that  He  needed 
not  that  any  should  Qsk  Him  ;  and  hy  this,  Ihey  be- 
lieved that  He  came  forth  from  God.  lint  all  this 
lime  thfy  had  no  plan,  nor  did  they,  up  to  the  time 
of  His  deatJi,  know  the  nature  either  of  His  or 
llieir  mission.  Anil,  almost  immediately  after  the 
crucifixion,  tliry  were,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
scattered  into  every  part  of  the  world,  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  before  they  had  consulted  together,  or  fixed 
on  any  design,  or  any  scheme  of  doclriue ;  and,  in- 
deed, before  any  of  Ihem  seemeil  to  know  that  they 
had  a  plan  to  execute. 

Had  there  not  been  an  undonltled  and  contaDUal 
miracle,  they  never  could  have  preached  the  gospel 
among  all  tiulious,  as   they  nnduubtediy   did;   for 
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iheir  ii,moranoe  of  languages  would  have  cfrtclUiiJIy 
confined  tlieni  to  their  own  couult'y,  uiilcrss  tlie  Holy 
Spirit  did  really  fall  on  Ihejn,  and  eiudjle  them  lu 
"speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  theui 
utterance."  That  miracle,  therefore,  uhith  proves 
the  whole  gospel,  is  proved  by  the  nndeiiiulilc  fact 
of  their  dispersion  and  preaching.  1  he  siipiKisition, 
that  God,  ^vho  alone  can  work  a  miracle,  wrought 
this,  to  prove  the  truth  of  mere  human  opinions,  is 
absurd.  The  supposition,  that  He  wrought  it  to 
support  any  falsehood^  is  blasphemy.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  gospel  which  lliey  preaclicd,  was  re- 
vealed to  ihcni  by  God.  Tliis  ihcy  not  o\i\\  testify 
and  declare,  in  the  clearest  Icrujs;  but  no  reiisotiable 
man  can  supfxise,  that  God  would  work  luiradfit,  ill 
favour  of  a  set  of  doctrines,  and  order  those  iloc- 
trines  to  be  preached  througlnuit  the  world,  to  all 
people,  as  llic  only  terms  of  sulvatjon,  if  llicy  con- 
tained any  of  those  errors  which  onist  necessarily 
attach  to  them,  if  Lii€  authors  were  left  to  them- 
selves. For  nothing  is  more  evideut,  than  that  the- 
evangelists  and  aposlh»  could  not  posHibly,  by  the 
mere  lijrce  of  memory,  retain  iHicti  a  uiass  of  com- 
niunicalion,  in  all  its  parlicularity  and  e.\aclnc>ss,  for 
any  length  of  lime,  williout  intermixture  of  error; 
much  less,  for  such  u  length  of  tiiite  as  inlervcnetl 
between  their  reception  of  it,  and  their  publishing 
it  in  writing  to  the  world.  The  apostles  were,- 
therefore,  miraculously  instructed,  gui<led,  disperseil, 
and  preserved.  But,  as  to  au>  preconcerted  |>lan 
among  them,  all  they  knew  was,  that,  from  the  firet 
of  their  vocation,  Jesus  had  s;nd,  timt  He  sent  them 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ;  that  pci'socu- 
lion  awaited  them  iu  every  city  ;  thai  I  hey  were  to 
be  baled,  and  delivered  up,  and  pci-sccutcd  by  all 
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meti,  (or  Hu  iiaiuc's  sake,  erm  bv  iiieir  nearest  9ati 
dearest  coiiiiekiuits;  liul  that,  if  liic^*  |o«(  llieir  IHe 
for  Hioi  iu  this  vrorltl,  thej  shoald  save  it  in  the 
world  to  come.  Bnt  the  m^sterv  of  their  being 
sent  thiB  unprepared  inlo  llie  world,  is  explained, 
where  Christ  tells  them,  that  they  need  not  rely  ou 
their  own  minds  or  powers,  nor  lake  any  Ihotiglil 
how  or  what  they  shonid  speak:  *' For  it  shall  be 
g^iren  you  what  yc  shall  sfieak  ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Falher  that  speak 
in  you." 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  sent  lo  abolisb  the 
righteousness  >«hich  is  of  works, — cither  of  formal 
ceremony  or  of  nnii$i»isled  nature  ;  and  yet  to  fulfil 
every  tittle  of  the  luw,  by  implanting  the  righteouS' 
ness  which  is  of  the  gift  of  (lod,  lliroujj^li  fuith  in 
Christ.  They  had  to  dispute  with  acute  philoso* 
phers, — to  plead  against  pracli!>e{I  orators, — and  lo 
introduce,  into  a  newly-settled  and  jealoud  empire, 
a  religion  destructive  of  all  its  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  establishments;  the  whole  of  which  were 
consecrated  under  ttie  daily  auspices  of  idolatrous 
worship,  to  which  they  considered  themselves  in- 
debted for  their  empire, —  their  grandeur, —  their 
public  and  private  lia[)piness, — and  their  existence 
as  a  stale.  The  introduction,  therefore,  of  such  a 
religion,  could  not  but  be  looked  ou  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity, and  a  national  destruction.  And  it  is  ou 
that  account,  ^hat  Christians  were  hated  In  all  men, 
and  pursued  by  the  execrations  of  the  human  race. 
And  yet  this  religion  took  root;  and,  though  it  was 
but  "  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  yet  it  grew  to  be 
the  largest  of  all  trees,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
came  and  lodged  in  the  braucheti  Ihereuf.**     Let  u» 
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see  the  nieiins,  whereby  such  men  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  this. 

Christ  said,  He  vvouUI  not  leave  His  folIoM-ers  com- 
fortless ;  but  would  send  them  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  and  give  them  power  from  on  hi^jh ;  and,  in 
fact,  within  ten  days  after  His  ascension,  He  fulfilled 
this  promise,  by  sending-  them  the  Holy  Spirit: — 
enabling?  them  to  remember  and  know  all  things, — 
to  speak  all  languages,  whithersoever  He  sent  them, 
— and  to  perform  miracles,  in  attestation  of  their 
authority.  The  truth  of  this  is  proved  beyond  doubt, 
not  only  by  history,  hut  by  the  establishment  of  a 
public  commemoration  of  the  fact,  which  has  been 
regular)}  observed  and  solemnized,  from  that  lime  to 
I  he  present. 

Three  thousand  persons  were  actually  convinced 
and  converted  by  this  occurrence,  at  the  very  time 
that  this  power  was  given  in  their  presence;  and 
soou  after,  the  number  of  men  was  five  thousand. 
We  are  then  told,  that  '*  multitudes  of  believers,  both 
men  and  women,  were  added  to  the  Lord  ; — that  the 
disciples  were  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly  ; — and 
that  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith."  Nor  were  the  apostles  themselves  Jess 
changed.  They  who  had  been  ignorant,  were  become 
learned ;  the  weak  were  become  powerful ;  and  the 
cowardly,  courageous  and  intrepid.  They  not  only 
possessetl,  but  imparted  miraculous  powers;  and  were 
enabled  to  appeal  to  friends  and  enemies,  for  their 
undeniable  existence:  so  that,  by  force  of  that  con- 
vincing appeal,  the  learned,  wealthy,  and  dignified, 
were  converted  to  the  truth  ;  and  willingly  ex- 
changetl  temporal  honours  for  an  overhisling  glory. 

Thus,  wc  j)erceive,  that  the  huutl  of  God  was  in  it, 
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i'rom  tiie  tieg^iiniing-.  Btilievers  obtaiueil  liie  pow. 
erful  gifts  of  llie  Sjiiril.  Tlie  oracJes  of  liei<(iieri 
gods  were  silenced  ;  as  Celsiis,  Porphyry,  Luciaii^  aud 
others,  were  obliged  to  confess.  Christ  wns  wor- 
shipped, even  in  the  palace  aud  family  of  Nero.  IJis 
religion  prospered,  though  it  inculcated  |)ea(:e  aud 
humility  among  a  warlike,  proud,  and  victorious  peo- 
ple;— and  it  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Wilhiu 
seven  years  of  the  ascension,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  Civ!sarea-,  and  the  year  after,  a  great  niimljer  were 
converted  at  Autioch.  Barnabas  and  Paul  taught 
"  much  people."  Alter  the  death  of  Herod,  **  tlic 
word  grew  and  multiplied."  In  the  three  follouiiii; 
years,  vvheu  Paul  preached  at  Iconium,  "  a  great 
rauUitudc,  both  of  Jews  ami  Greeks  believed;'*  and 
"many  "  in  Derlic,  in  Lycjionia.  In  three  yeai*8  after 
this,  the  converts  of  Antioch,  S^ria,  and  Cilicia,  were 
"eslablislied  in  the  faith,"  and  "incresiscd  in  nuuibcr 
daily."  In  Thessalonica,  "some  of  Ihe  Jews,"  aud 
"  of  the  devout  (Greeks,  a  great  nndtilude,  and  of  ilie 
chief  women,  not  a  few."  At  Berea,  "  many  also  of 
honotu"able  women  who  were  (ireeks,  and  of  nieii, 
not  a  few."  At  Corinth,  many  Ijelieved.  AuU 
throughout  all  Asia,  as  Demetrius  complained,  Paul 
"persuaded,  and  turned  away  n)ij(h  people."  At 
Rome  and  Corinth,  in  Cialatia,  tphesii.H,  Coh ►»»€.•,  and 
Thessalonica,  there  were  churches,  with  bish<i|i6  ami 
deacons,  to  whom  Paul  wrote;  and,  in  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension,  he  represents  the  gospel  as 
[ircached  in  all  the  world. 

In  ilie  reign  of  Nero,  Tacitus  asscrlis  tltul  a  va.st 
nmltiludo  in  Rome  were  infected  with  this  pestilvnt 
superstition:  and  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  rcpn'seula 
I  he  great  numl>er  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  r.nik,  and 
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of  l>otli  sexes,  who,  Ibroughoiil  Poiitus  and  Bilhynia, 
had  been  seized  with  the  contagion  of  Ihis  supersti- 
tion.    So  that  Paul,  i»s  Clement,  his  fellow-labourer, 
testifies,  had,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west,  taught 
the  whole  world  righteousness.     And,  as  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Pliny's  letter, 
asserts,  "  There  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether 
barbariansor  Greeks,  among  whom  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving were  not  ottered  to  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."     Ireuieus, 
ill  the  year  170,  says,  that  "the  gospel  was  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  earth,  by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples ;   and 
churches  were  founded  in  (iermauy,   Spain,  Gaul, 
and  in  the  east,  Egypt,  and  Lyhia."     Tertullian,  in 
the  year  190,  sajs,  that  "  though  we  were  but  of 
yesterday,  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns, 
and  borouglis,  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum  ; 
— every  age,  sex,  rank,  and  condition."     When  Ori- 
gen  wrote,  in  the  year  220,  he  represents  Christianity 
as  "flourishing,  increasing  coiitiiuially,  and  preached 
without  molestation."   In  less  than  eighty  yeare  after 
this,  it  became  the  established  religion.     No  man,  in 
his  senses,  can  meditate  on  these  things,  and  seriously 
believe,  that,  by  the  mere  uaUual  operation  of  the 
visible  means,  such  a  religion  was,  in  such   times, 
established. 

To  what,  then,  can  its  triumph  be  attributed,  but  to 
the  interposition  of  that  God,  who,  though  till  then 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  was  made  known  to 
them  by  that  religion  t  They  who  deny  this,  must 
maintain,  that  extensive  and  important  events  have 
taken  place,  without  any  adequate  cause.  They 
Duist  suppose  mintcles  greater  than  au}  \>liich  Chris- 
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of  God,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  involving  ab- 
surdities and  imi)Ossif)ilities. 

Tlie  deist  professes  to  reverence  God ;  but  be  gives 
a  bad  proof  of  it;  and,  indeed,  denies  God's  provi- 
dence, when  he  attributes  theestablishnienl  of  Cltris- 
tianity   to   chance, —  to   prejudice, — to   what   he   ii 
pleased  to  call  superstition, — or  to  anjf  second  cause, 
rather  than  to  the  divine  protection.  The  sceptical  in- 
genuity of  Gibbon  has  thus  employed  itself.    Though 
he  affects   to   admit,    that    the  propagfution   of    tbe 
gospel  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  ite 
doctrine,  and  the  ruling  providence  of  its  Author; 
yet  he  acutely  assigns  five  causes,  each  of  which  he 
represents  as  really  unconnected  with  divine  inter- 
position.     And  this  account  of  his  has  been  iiidii«- 
triously  circulated,  in  a  detached  form,  to  entrap  tlie 
unwary.     His  five  causes  are  these: — I'lie  inllexihie 
and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  first  Christians,  which  lliey 
derived  from  the  Jews  ;  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life-t 
the  miraculous  powers  usrribtd  to  the  church  ;    (lie 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians ;  and  llic 
miion  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  icpublic,  whirb 
gradually  formed  an  independent  stale,  in  (he  uiidsl 
of  the  Roman  empire.     It  has,  however,  Ix-cn  wdl 
observed,  that  the  assignment  of  ihfsc  five  oaus«»  for 
the  rece;)//«/i  of  Christianity,  casts  no  eredit  on  Mr. 
Gibbon's  sagacity;   as   they  could  not  oi»cm(e   till 
Christianity  had  become  established. 

Inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  might  supply  Chris- 
tians with  that  invincible  valour  he  s|>eaks  of;  but 
it  would  rather  deter  than  invite  |KigaiM,  mtIicii  it 
condemned  all  their  institutions,  and  njecled  all 
intercommunity  of  worship.  The  duclrine  of  a 
future  life   would,  of  course,   be  etlicucious,  when 
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attended  wilh  tlie  dcmonstralinn  of  Ihe  Spirit  nnd 
of  power  ;  because  this  would  prepare  the  mind  for 
believiug  the  gospel :  but  without  this,  the  doctrine 
would  shock  the  philosopher, — offejid  the  voluptuous 
Epicurean, — and  appear  unattractive  to  the  unteeling' 
vulgar.  The  mere  ascribing  of  miraculous  powers 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  could  give  no  credit  to 
their  cause.  The  Christians  were  under  such  diffi- 
culties, that,  had  not  miracles  been  reallr/  and  in- 
disputably performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
liave  been  credited.  The  virtues  of  the  first 
Christians  would  rather  be  despised  and  hated,  by 
their  haughty  and  se^lf^ufficient  enemies.  It  is  true, 
they  possessed  the  noblest  virtues;  which  gave  a 
proof,  in  favour  of  the  religion  which  produced  them, 
that  impostors  never  could  boast.  But  these  virtues 
were,  in  tbcni  and  dtliers,  not  the  rauso,  but  the 
effect  of  faith.  Their  virtues  arose  from  llieir  faith  ; 
and  not  their  faith  from  their  virtues.  The  union 
and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic  was  more 
likely  to  terrify  and  deter,  than  to  allure  men  ;  and 
the  faith  of  tlie  gospel  was  pro[iag"aled  previous  to 
the  eslabHslnnciit  of  drsripline,  or  any  consideration 
of  its  benefits.  Indeed,  a  man  must  have  a  very 
strong  faith,  an«l  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  before  ever 
he  could  submit  to  a  discij)Iine  of  that  kind.  The 
prevalence,  tlicvefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  against  the  propensities  of  nature, 
the  allurements  of  the  Morld,  and  the  power  and 
pei-seculion  of  the  great,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an 
unanswerable  argument,  that  God  was  its  protector. 
The  manner  in  which  the  power  of  Go<l  intervened  on 
this  occasion,  is,  in  many  respects,  evident  and  .iscer- 
tainable.  Promises  were  made  to  the  apostles,  and 
those  who  believt.d  through  (heir  means;    and  the 
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actual  pcrformnnce  of  Ihcse  promises,  is  ninller 
Itibtoi'icat  notoriety. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  1>e  asserted,  that,  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  man,  and  the  whole  circle  of  human  know« 
letlge,  there  never  has  been  a  subject  stipporled  by 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  as  Flevehition : — evidence, 
|jerfecl  and  satisfactory  to  every  virtuous  mind.     By 
Buch,  the  Scriptures  will  be  re^rded  as,  in  a  pro- 
per sense,  the  word  of  God;  —  of  Him.  by   whom 
itself  was  created, — under  whose  law  and  jrovernment 
it  is  placed, — to  whom  all  its  duty  is  owctl, — and  lo 
whom  it  is  answerable  for  all  its  conduct.       Tlie 
Scriptures,  thus  considere<l,  appear  to  such  a  minti, 
investtnl  with  infinite  authority, — couveyin«»  supreme 
obligations, — and  most  rightly  controlling  the  hcarl 
and  life.     With  an  efficacy  still  more  peculiar,  Um?) 
are  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  the  woni  of  the 
Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanclifier  of  man, — 
as  the  word  of  a  forgiving  God, — of  a  Re<leemer, 
dying  for  its  sins, — of  that  infinitely  benevolent  Spi- 
rit  «ho  is  its  own  San«tifier.      lUidcr   these   mewl 
venerable  and  endearing  titles,  God  speaks,  in   His 
\»ord,  lo  every  Christian,  with  a  power  and  a  ten- 
detness  which  nothing  (*an  equal.       Whatever  He 
ullers,  is  not  the  jircscriplion  of  a  Creator  ami  Le- 
gislator only  ;   but  also  the  counsel  and  pleasure  of 
a  Father,  ami  an  everlasting  Friend  ; — intiuilcly  the 
most  faithful  and  uscfid  of  all  friends, — iufiuitely  the 
ninsl  venerable  and  affectionate  ttf  all  parents.     Fn>m 
such  a  source,  what  counsel, — what  eomman«l, — what 
pei-suaiiion,  will  not  completely  influence  ami  cnu- 
trol  the  heart  of  filial  piety  ! 

The  Scriptures  are  also  considered  by  such  a 
mind,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  life  and 
gotlliness.     The  precepts  are  an  ample  summary'  u 
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all  Ihe  flircrtions  necessary  for  our  practice,  —  the 
ordinances  for  our  worship, — the  instructions  for  our 
faith,  and  llie  prudent  conduct  of  our  religious  life. 
The  mind,  therefore,  resorts  to  them,  as  a  complete 
compendium  of  all  that  it  needs,  or  can  need.  Every 
thing  it  contains  is  right,  sufficient,  and  decisive. 
To  every  thing,  therefore,  it  yields  an  implicit  ohedi- 
ence:  and  whatever  be  the  rules  it  finds,  with  them 
it  is  satisfied  and  safe. 

The  impression  which  this  evidence  has  made  on 
the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  of  mankind, 
who  have  given  it  the  deepest  consideration,  is,  of 
itself,  a  cogent  arguiiienl  for  its  vemcity.  The  con- 
victions of  such  men  as  Lord  liaron,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Mr.  Locke,  Boyle,  Grolius,  and  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
Lord  Lyttleton,  I\Ir.  West,  and  Sir  William  Jones; 
with  a  muUilndc  of  othere,  in  all  nations  and  coun- 
tries, who  were  under  no  supposabte  temptation 
from  worldly  interest,  ought,  surely,  to  have  their 
weight  with  those  who  would  lay  any  pretensions 
to  modesty,  or  who  know  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  superior  learning  and  deep  research.  Nor  will 
any  hut  the  most  vuly^ir  infidel  suspect,  that  such 
men  as  Archhisliops  l^ssher.  Herring,  Tillolson, 
Seeker,  Potter,  and  Fcnelon  ;  liishops  Buller,  Sher- 
lock, IJedell,  Berkeley,  Warhurlon,  Forteus,  Walson, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor;  l>r.  Frideaux  and  Dr.  Walls, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  numberless  others  of 
the  most  excellent  of  mankind,  bulb  among  the 
established  and  Ihe  dissenting  cler«>-},  could,  merely 
l)ecause  they  were  clergymen,  have  confederated  to- 
gether, even  though  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to 
support  what  Ihey  knew  to  be  a  falsehood,  or  wlial 
they  had  not  Ihe  strongest  rcisons  for  believing  tfi 
be  true.     These  were  men,   whose  lives  evidenced 


parity  mt  their  laiiii ;    whocu  Uie 
*""  apuf^t   nlioni  iJte 

not  to  amove ;   uud  before 
fkmkmaphic  iofidds   miid 
mrtliy  lo  afipear  ia  oompelilioo, 
of  kanita^,  or  mord  cliaiacter. 
Oi  the  other  haad,  the  ineoottslenlf   eeir-con. 
•eaUeriaf-  the  wcvlft  of  licen- 
a  bridle  out  of  ibe  luoulb 
the  bviM  —ler/*   Umm«^  he  declared,  Ibal 
tibe  HB  who  did  an,  was  Ihe  worst  eueiuj    to  Ihe 
^vorld; — the  proAigaie,  witty,  raio,   but   inaccurale 
Vollake; — the  ckgant,  seoteoUoua,  ii-  ,  aar. 

'   Gibbon: — the  inquisitive. but  in .,...>  iiunir, 

[who  wilfulij  destro\ed  the  peace,  even  of  bis  owd 

mother,  by  cooTerling  ber  to  bis  princif)le9;  and  wlio 

betrayed  bis  own,    while  be  preietided  to  jest  and 

,  trifle  ou  the  point  of  death  : — liicse,  and   the  Melfiiiii 

[•cbool  of  French  atheists,  under  Diderot,  D'  Alcni- 

[liert,  and  others,  are  the  worthy  preceplore  of  those 

le^slators,  wlio  delilieralc-ly  palsied  a  lau,  tln^larin^ 

there  uas  no  God  ; — Mho  ordered  the  sacranieni, 

conimemoialiTC  of  the  crucifieti  Saviour,  to  he  pul»- 

liely,  and  in  derision,  adiuiu is lered  in  the  stix^els  to 

Ian  ass;  and  who  exhihited,  in  national  ^ileinnitv,  a 

naked   strumpet,   as   representative   of   the   y:o4hle:«« 

il^eason.     They  are  the  worthy  prcceplors  of  such 

men  as  Paine,  Hone,  and  Curlile ;  who  declared  I  hat 

the  so-calletl  word  of  God  was  ihe  word  of  the  devil, 

—the  cause  of  all  the  iminoralily  that  exists  in  the 

world ; — and  the  laller  of  whom,  to  prove  his  own 

superior  antichvistian  virtue,  uttered,  under  pret«nre 

of  his  defence,  in  a  court  of  justice,  blasplieuiics  too 

coarse  and  indecent  lo  be  recorded. 

The  laHl  two  who  have  heen  enrolled  in  this  lia 
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of  fame  are  Saiult  aiul  Louvel ;  who  l)ecanie  prenie- 
dilated  assassins  Tiom  pretended  priiici|>le.  The  one 
without  any  provocation,  murdering  an  aiuiable  old 
man,  in  the  very  bosom  of  ids  terrified  family,  merely 
I>ecau9e  of  the  comnKuuling'  influence  of  his  great 
literary  taient«i,  exerted  in  the  cause  of  virtue  aud 
morality.  The  other,  after  lon^  and  cool  premedi- 
tation, assassinating-  his  kind  master,  for  no  reason, 
but  because  he  was  a  prince  of  a  mighty  empire, 
whose  life  wiis  thought  necessary  to  her  religion  and 
iier  peace;  and  whose  death  might  help  to  re-e-sla- 
blish  the  wild  anarchy  of  Jacobins,  of  iuHdels,  and 
atheists. 

In  the  last  moments  of  this  generous,  but  ill-fate<l 
young  prince,  the  sublime  morality  of  the  gosj)cl 
shone  forth,  though  he  had  been  bred  in  the  cor- 
ruptions of  a  court,  and  the  errore  of  popery.  ^Vhilc 
life's  blood  ebbed  npnce,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  lorn,  not  only  from  empire,  but  from  the 
tender  endearments  of  his  wife  and  child,  he  solem- 
nized the  few  remaining  moments  of  earthly  existence, 
by  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  his  Saviour; 
and  while,  as  a  humbled  sinner,  iie  drew  nc^r  to 
Him  for  mercy,  he  ferveiilly  prayed,  both  to  his 
heaveoly  and  his  earthly  sovereign,  for  the  pardon 
of  his  infatuated  murderer;  who,  amid  this  aflecting 
scene,  stood  up,  the  confest  and  daring  atheist,  avow- 
ing that  he  felt  no  compunction,  and  declaring  that 
God  was  nothing  but  a  name  !  Such  are  the  fruits 
of  infidelity  ! 

Surely,  no  man  of  virtue  or  understanding  would 
deem  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  this  college  of  wor- 
thies. Can  any  one  contemplate  the  life,  either  of 
the  most  eleg-anl  or  the  most  ferocious  among  ihcm, 
and  doubt  that  they  exhibit  a  pracUcd  proof,  thnt 
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itan  iTorkelli  powerfully  in  llie  sons  of  disobedi- 
ence 1  and  llwt,  as  ihey  have  blasphemed  tlie  glory, 
and  despised  the  mercy  of  the  incorruptible  God, 
He  has  <pren  ihem  up  to  an  andtscerning-  mind,  and 
the  callous  hardness  of  their  oun  hearts?  Would 
any  man  iu  existence  say, ''  Let  my  laat  end  be  like 
theirs?" 

As  to  the  miraculous  facts  which  the  Scriptures 
propose  to  our  belief,  and  which  are  made  the  chief  | 
ground  of  objection,  it  has  been  justly  obse^^•et^,  That 
they  do  not  imply  in  Ihem  any  self-contradiction. 
That  they  were  done  publicly,  with  the  professed  in- 
tention of  establishing  the  Divine  authority.  Tliat 
Ihey  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  perform- 
ed, frequently  repealed,  and  independent  of  second 
causes.  That  they  were  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  capable  of  being  judged  of  by  the  senses; — likdy 
to  make  strong  impressions ;  and,  therefore,  probably 
much  attended  to  and  investigated,  at  the  time.  That, 
in  memory  of  the  most  important  of  them,  public 
ceremonies  were  at  the  time  instituted,  and  Itave 
ever  since  been  observed.  That  their  effects  were 
lasting,  and  capable,  during  that  time,  of  being  dis- 
proved, if  they  were  not  real.  That  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  at  or  near  the  time,  by  perspns 
who  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  and  had  no 
motive  to  deceive  others;  and  whose  testimony  has 
never  been  contradicted  by  those  who  had  the  great- 
est motives  and  opportunity  to  falsify  them,  and  who 
have  only  disputed  about  the  cause  to  which  those 
facts  should  be  assignetl.  That  the  witnesses  to 
those  facts  were  many,  unanimous,  unsuspected,  and 
unimpeachable, —  manifesting  their  own  sioceri^t 
in  opposition  to  every  temptation,  and  proving  it 
amidst  tortures  and  death  ;  and  that  tliev  were  lhem> 
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selves  gifted  wilh  power  to  perform  miracles,  iti  con- 
iirmalion  of  llicir  tcslimony.  That  the  evidences 
for  the  truth  of  these  miracles  do  not  j^row  less  with 
increasing^  years;  but  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
as  learning  and  investigation  are  applied  to  examine 
them,  and  as  successive  completions  of  pmphecies 
give  ad<]itional  weight  to  tlie  truth  of  Stripture. 
That  the  witnesses  for  these  miracles  had  no  aim, 
but  the  salvation  of  themselves  and  others  ;  and  were 
persuaded,  that  imposture  and  deceit  would  ensure 
their  condemnation.  That  multitudes  of  all  nations, 
professions,  and  conditions,  were  persuaded  of  their 
truth;  anti  acted  on  it,  though  o])]Hinent  to  all  their 
worldly  interests.  That  the  existing  state  of  things, 
in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  can  be  no  otherwise 
accounted  for,  nor  referred  to  any  other  adetpiale 
cause,  except  the  existence  of  the  facts  which  the 
Scriptures  testify;  and  that  to  refuse  to  ackuoM  ledge 
those  causes,  leads  to  many  and  self-evident  contradic- 
tions ;  while  the  severest  rules  of  criticism  evince 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  those  original 
records  whirh  were  left  to  us  l»y  I  hose  witnesses, 
and  which  have  been  transrnitteil  to  us  in  all  their 
purity. 

False  miracK's,  both  pagan  and  Roman-catholic, 
have,  however,  been  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
validating those  which  are  related  in  Ihe  Scriptures. 
But  comiterfeit  miracles  are  no  more  a  proof  that 
there  never  were  real  miracles,  than  the  adullerdted 
or  false  coin  which  is  in  circulation,  proves  that 
there  is  no  pure  gohl.  'I'he  scene  of  those  false 
miracles  is  laid  iu  distant  countries  and  remote  ages; 
so  that  they  could  not  be  scrutinized; — and  among 
|)eoplc  of  gross  ignorance,  or  accomplices  in  the 
fraud  ;  and  I>y  priesis  of  high  rank,  whose  accounts 
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would  l>«  implicilly  received ;  aii<)  fur  the  support 
ot  e»Uttflithed  superstition  and  prejudice.  M'hemw 
the  irresistible  Irulh  of  ibe  Christian  miracles  forcni 
Ibetn  on  mankind,  in  opposition  to  irorldly  power. 
Nor  is  the  testimony  for  those  heathen  or  popish  mi* 
mcles  such  as  any  man  of  prudence  can  g"iTe  credit 
to: — nor  did  the  most  intelligent  men  ever  credit 
them.  Nor  were  they  wrought  to  confirm  any  moral 
doctrine,  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man  ;  but  to 
confirm  idolatry  and  superstition.  Real  miracles, 
like  pro])hery,  ceased,  wlien  their  end  was  answei 
and  the  necessity  of  them  no  longer  existed. 

Henxlotus  relates  a  silly  stor>',  about  llie  resurrec- 
tion of  Aristeas ;  which  Celsus  com^rares  with  llr 
resurrection  of  Christ,  But  no  one  knew  any  thing 
of  Aristeas,  or  his  rcsuiTection,  till  thin  hearsay  story 
aroe^e  about  it,  full  four  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  philosophers  Porpliyry  and  Jnrablichus  relate 
extravagant  things  of  Pythagoras,  eight  hundred 
yeai-s  after  his  death,  merely  to  ridicule  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ.  Mr.  Hume  compares  the  juggling^ 
of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  among  the  ignorant  Paphla- 
gonians,  with  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Paid.  The  one, 
as  Lucian,  in  his  Pseudomantis,  informs  us,  enrich<>il 
himself,  and  prophesietl  for  pay ;  and  carefullv  ex- 
cluded all  atheists,  Christians,  Epicureans,  and  others 
who  were  not  his  followers,  while  his  feats  were  per- 
forming.  The  other  preached  and  wrought  his  mi- 
racles publicly,  before  the  people, — in  the  presence 
of  Corinthians,  Romans,  Athenians,  and  the  whole 
assembled  Areopagus.  Mr,  Hume  also  extols  the 
miracles  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  But  their  de- 
sign was  interested  and  political ;  and  contrived 
l>el\veen  himself,  the  patients,  and  their  physicians.  ^ 
lotonius  and  Tacilns  differ   in   their  relation    of  " 
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them ;  and  liad  never  niaile  lliem  the  subjecl  o( 
their  examination, — cousidtring  Ihem  as  eitlitied  \o 
no  credit.  The  miracles  of  Apolionius  of  Tvantea 
were  not  written  till  a  century  after  his  death,  by 
Philostratus,  an  enemy  of  llie  Christians,  at  the  de- 
airc  of  the  empress  Julia  Domiia,  who  hated  them  ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia, 
who  instigated  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian, 
and  who  conceived  the  design  of  discrediting-  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  by  opposing  to  them  these  fancied 
performances.  ApoUunius  was  ricUcnled  as  an  im- 
postor, by  the  heathen  philosopher  Lucian,  who 
■wrote  twenty  years  before  Philustralus:  and  the 
book  which  Hierocles  wrnle  on  the  subject,  was  an- 
swered and  exposed  at  the  lime,  by  Hikiebius,  in  a 
tract  which  is  still  extant. 

Mr.  Hume  also  relies  on  a  pretended  miracle  at 
Saragossa,  mentioned  by  the  cardinal  De  Itelz;  who 
merely  says,  that  it  was  told  him,  that  the  man  wito 
lighted  the  \i\m\ys  had  been  seven  years  at  tlie  gate  of 
Uie  church  with  one  leg  only;  but  that  he  himself 
Haw  him  there  with  two.  On  which  it  lias  been 
remarked,  that  it  is  evident  the  cardinal  did  not 
believe  the  miracle,  whatever  Mr.  Ilnme  might  have 
done.  Nor  is  his  story  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  entitled 
to  more  consideration.  It  arose  out  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits;  but  the  .huisc- 
Jiists  themselves  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  (juarrelled 
and  divided  on  this  very  subject,  as  soon  as  the  im- 
posture and  artifice  were  <Ietected  by  the  archbishu|is 
of  Paris  and  Sens.  The  miracles  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  Francis  Xavier  are,  indee<l,  accredited  by  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  neither  of  them,  during  their 
lives,  claimed  the  power;  and  Xavier  expressly  disr- 
vowed  it.     Uibadoncira,  colemporary   with  Loyola, 


IhiK  m  fe»  liiai,aDd  bwrotrrf  Ui»  obfectiav 
••  ki»  facn^  caBMuaei:  bat  fifleen  years  afterwanis, 
wbea  Ifaal  act  «a»  m  a^talioo,  he  retract^  his  ae> 
knowkJgBKnt,  aiMi  wrote  an  account  of  his  niiniclffi. 
Thia  fitaad  ia  wtrereij  exposed  by  Btyle,  in  bis  life 
af  Layola.  The  aoppoaed  aiiades  of  Xuvicr,  (be 
apoBlle  of  the  indies,  were  not  recorded  till  forty 
yean  after  his  death.  They  were  smpp^atd  lo  have 
beea  perinnaed  ia  Quia  and  Jb^ian  ;  but  never  re- 
ported or  itiifgwf  any  where,  but  among-  the  Homao- 
catholicsin  Europe.  When  Dodern  iufitleU  advance 
thaat,  lo  dispariqpe  Christianity,  they  do,  indeed,  (» 
it  has  been  said)  prove,  that  tbe  first  are  destitute  of 
reality,  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  l>uL  it  is  a  tacit 
coafoBMO,  that  the  oiiracles  of  Christ  cannot,  in  farl, 
be  denied,  and  can  onlv  be  assailed  «iith  sophblrt  or 
ridicule. 

Of  the  whole  of  these  asatters,  Retumt  is  the  judge. 
She  must  compare  probabilities,  and  determine  oa 
tbe  moral  conduct  which  results  from  theni.  God 
has  told  us,  ^'  in  understanding'  to  be  men:''  titerr- 
fure,  none  but  the  ignorant,  the  enthusiastic,  or  the 
dissolute,  will  dare  lo  say,  that  Reason  has  iKtliiiug  to 
do  in  matters  of  religion.  In  fact,  she  luts  every 
thing  to  do,  in  tliat  part  of  it  nhich  is  speculative 
and  theoretical ;  or  the  religion  of  the  mind,  the 
head,  and  Uie  underslaiuiing.  There,  indeed,  her 
province  ends: — for  we  shall  soon  see,  that  the  part 
which  is  practical  and  experinicnla),  or  the  religion 
of  the  heart  and  life,  re<niirc9  another  pn  -  md 
other  faculties,  to  establish  i 
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SECTION    XXXIX. 


REASON— THE  DANGER  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ITS  ABUSE. 


JSuT,  though  RcasKvn  exercises  her  legiliniale  pow- 
ers, while  considering  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or 
examining  the  evidences  ou  which  particular  sys- 
tems claim  to  be  considered  as  divine  revelations; 
yet  there  is  great  danger  of  her  forgetting  the  litniLs 
of  her  powers,  and  attempting  to  pass  the  bounds 
which  God  has  set  to  her.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  with  respect  to  inihiity,  eternity,  the  essential 
nature  of  God,  His  providence  and  prescience,  His 
predestination,  and  the  free-will  of  man ;  all  of  which 
present  great  ditliculties;  though  such  as  equally 
occur  under  the  deistic,  or  any  other  system,  as 
under  that  of  the  Christian,  None,  however,  but  the 
Christian  Scriptures  afford  a  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent solution  of  theui.  If  ileason  make  these 
ibjects  the  object  of  nielaj»h)sical  disquisition, 
without  keeping  close  to  the  light  of  Itevelation 
as  her  guide,  she  will  be  apt  to  mix  up  her  own 
subtleties  with  the  clear  and  simple  discoveries  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  teach  a  human  comiK>sitioii  9»  the 


doclrinr  nf  f^nH  By  tb»  meaus,  ilt^uii^ui^siiiug  opi* 
nkms  «re  multiplied.  Rdigion,  iirbicb  vras  meaal, 
uol  to  exercise  llie  inuigiinilioD,  but  to  auieiid  the 
heart,  and  ooite  men  in  love,  when  thus  oiisander- 
stood,  separated  them  iato  sects, — dN  -lied,  per- 

baps,  by  nolbiDg  so  much  as  their  Ofj.     ...tn  lo  each 
other,  and  their  aculeiiests  in  dispulalion.     To  sue 
it  nuiy  be  said, 

**  Ye  difieresl  secU»  «bo  ftll  dedwr, 
*  Lo !  here  u  Chnt.  or  ChriM  is  Ibcre  ;' 
Your  stroofcr  proo6  diriDely  gi«  c. 
And  abev  ae  where  the  Ckrutiam*  live." 


Ou  the  other  hand,  when  fair  inquiry  discloses  the 
tinreasoDableness  of  some  of  these  distinguishing 
opinions,  there  are  men  vho,  uiiirilling  lo  sepnrate 
truth  from  error,  will  distrust  the  whole,  and  become 
indilTerent  or  hostile  lo  all  religion.  Tbe^  are  the 
penrersions  and  misapplication  of  Kciisoii.  All  who 
pursue  the  subject  of  religion  with  parly  zeal, — the 
most  con'upting  of  all  principles, — instead  of  pure, 
Cliristian  zeal,  which  is  the  love  of  God  and  man, — 
become  puffed  up  with  what  is  not  real  knowledge, 
and  are  sick  of  qxiestions  and  strife  of  words;  so 
that  they  l>ecoTne  daily  le^s  and  le!i«  attentive  to  the 
religion  of  u  pure  and  uucorrupled  lieart, — ivbidi 
alone  is  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  Drgotry 
takes  place  of  lioliness  ;  and  the  tempers  and  af- 
fections, instead  of  beit»g  purified  by  wlial  was  given 
^s  the  universal  medicine  of  the  soul,  l»€come  mare 
an^-ry  and  uncharitable.  These  evils  do  not,  as  h 
comuionly  imagined,  arise  from  religion  ;  but  from 
that  Mliich  religion  nas  meant  to  cin*e  : — nnn  "  'le 
abuse  of  Reason,  and  the  corrupt  passion*  o.  i;.,«eo 
whose  hearts  are  really  irreligious  and  uucoiiverted; 
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though  they  assume  thai  sacred  name  which  is  peace 
an<l  good  will  to  all  men. 

The  pride  of  the  human  heart,  ever  ready  to  de- 
ceive us,  lays  hold,  however,  of  the  pretence;  and 
lakes  advantage  of  the  very  evil  which  ilself  has  oc- 
casioned. The  consequence  is, — that  men  who  do 
rcally  possess,  or  who  fancy  themselves  to  possess, 
strong  intellectual  powers,  and  wIk)  pride  themselves 
on  the  sufficiency  of  Reason  for  all  the  purposes  of 
this  life,  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  it  is,  therefore,  all 
that  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  next;  and  that 
religion  is  unnecessary.  This  is  more  likely  lo  be 
the  case,  if,  with  such  perversion  of  their  reasoning 
powers,  their  moral  deportment  is  correct.  They 
are  then  the  more  averse  lo  believe  that  they  can 
be  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  or  that,  whatever  may 
he  true  of  the  more  profligate  part  of  mankind,  it 
can  be  needful  for  such  as  they  are,  to  come  before 
Jlim,  as  ignorant,  erring,  blind,  self-condemned,  and 
helpless. 

The  human  heart  displays  its  deceitfulness  in 
nothing  more  than  in  that  unwillingness  which 
every  man  feels,  to  apply  the  truths  and  denunci- 
ations of  Scripture  to  himself.  We  think  them  per- 
fectly right,  and  suitable  lo  otiters  ;  but  we  are,  all 
of  us,  unwilling  to  perceive,  that  their  thuuders  are 
levelled  directly  at  ourselves.  None  are  so  liable  lo 
fall  into  this  snare  as  moral  men,  of  strong  reasoning 
powers ;  especially,  if  they  are  also  hedged  round 
with  the  pom[>  and  circumstances  of  high  station  and 
fortune.  Tliey  cannot  fancy  that  it  is  needful  for 
them  lo  l>e  converted  and  born  again,  lo  whomsoever 
else  those  words  may  apply.  Therefore,  if  ever  Ihey 
devote  a  serious  thought  lo  ll»e  subject,  Ihey  comfort 
themselves  in  a  faticiful  scheme,  relative  lo  eternity  ; 
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not  reeding,  tltal,  whalever  \te  a  nuui'*  moral  de> 
porlmeni,  or  hLs  coufortnily  to  the  expedtencT  of 
tbiugs  io  this  world, — still  bU  uclual  coudiliuii,  ai 
to  temper,  propensity,  affections,  and  peocabilily  of 
nature,  i»  evidently  sucb,  tbat  aome  vast  chamge 
must  necessarily  be  wroog-bt  in  bim,  before  be  can 
be^<  for  a  stale  of  eternal  glory  :  and  tbat^  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  retuonable  expectation  of  a  scrip- 
tural heaven,  on  auy  but  the  scriptural  scheme. 

But  it  oflen  happens,   that  men  of  strong-  inlel- 
lectual  powers  are,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  dissolute 
lives,  and  deljauched  habits.      These  feel   it   to  be 
their  interest,  tbat  Scripture  should  be  false  ;  and, 
tberefore,  their  lively  imaginations  will  not   be  long 
in  inventing  many  reasons,  wbich  will  prove  it  to  be 
so,  to  thdr  own  entire  satisfaction.   Evidently,  tbere- 
fore, man  stands  in  need  of  some  more  clear  and 
certain  light  than  that  of  Reason.     It  cannot,  nml 
yet  it  would,  extend  to  all  things.     Its  visual  faculty 
applies,  indeed,  to  all  the  objects  of  time  and  sense; 
but  there  is  an  impenetrable  gulf,  which  separates 
the  visible  from  the  invisible  world,  over  %vliicli  tl»e 
eye  of  Reason  strives  to  psiss,  but  cannot.    The  invisi- 
ble things  of  eternity  are  beyond  its  reacli.    And  why- 
are  they  sot     Because  the  moment  ni.in  bccaiue  • 
sinful  being,  that  moment  he  l>ecanie  hlhid  and  ig- 
norant.     He  no  longer  poitsesscti  \my  power  in  bis 
soul,  whereby  he  might  discern  invisible  things,  ur 
the  Goil  who  created  them  ; — that  God,  who  is  "  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  and  whom  he  cannot  receive,"  say* 
the  Scripture,  for  this  reason,   "  because  he  seeth 
Ilim  not.''     That  is,  man  then   lost  bis  spiritual 
sight, —  the  internal   eye  of  the  soul:   and  Ibeuce* 
forward  walked   not  by  faith,  the  demonstration  uf 
niisccn  things,  but  by  natural  sight  and  sense  only. 
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From  thai  momeiit,  liissoul  liecanie  spiritually  dead, 
or  separated  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  iiiiioii  willi 
whom  his  spiritual  life  consisted ;  and  he  then 
necessarily  became  ignorant  of  the  things  of  God ; 
which  became  hidden  things  to  him,  until  they  were 
again  unveiled,  or  revealed,  by  a  reunion  with  thai 
Spirit. 

Look  at  the  fact.  Adam,  when  he  sinned,  became 
so  strangely  ignorant  of  God,  that  he  even  thought 
he  could  hide  himself  from  Ilim.  We  are  apt  to 
feel  surprised  al  this  ignorance,  when  related  of 
Adam  ;  but  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of  every  human 
creature,  until  he  is  raised  to  a  netr  life  in  Christ t 
1  who  write,  and  you  who  read,  have  entertained 
this  vain  notion  a  thousand  times;  and  you  must  ac- 
knowledge, if  you  will  but  coufess  the  truth,  and 
deal  faithfully  by  yourself,  that  "  mutato  nomine,  de 
1c  fuhula  narratur."  Nay,  the  notion  is  natural  to 
all  the  descendants  of  Atlam,  who  confessedly  do 
not  reflect  on  this  important  truth,  "  Thou  God 
seest  me."  Begotten  in  man's  fallen  image,  and, 
therefore,  spiritually  blind  and  ignorant,  they  con- 
tinually fancy  themselves  safe  in  concealment ;  for- 
getting that  God  is  "  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
paths;  that  He  spieth  out  all  our  ways;  and  that 
darkness  and  light  to  Him  are  both  alike." 

Man  having  lost  his  spiritual  senses,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  things  of  the  next  world,  though  he 
retains  the  natural,  which  are  necessary  to  his  conti- 
nuance in  this,  "  his  understanding  is  darkened,"  and 
he  is,  in  this  condition,  called  in  Scripture,  a  natural, 
or  rather  an  animal  man,  i^uj^u-oc  No  longer  iniVfiartKo,:, 
spiritual,  like  the  angels  ;  nor  possessing  n-Mvfta,  that 
Spirit  which  was  Ihe  life  of  his  soid,  and  which  luiiled 
him  with  God  ;    but  degraded   lo  a  level  with  the 
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beasts  of  ihc  freltl,  who  ''  knew  nol  C<m1,"  and  hnv- 
ing,  like   them,  only  the  ^v^n,  tl>e  soul,  the  mere 
living  principle  that  gives  life  to  the  body.     The  cou. 
sequence  of  this  is,  that  >^x"»t.  *^*  **  unlural,**  or 
rather  animal  man,  "understaudeth  not,  nor  seeketJi 
after  God,"  nor  receivelh  the  things  of  the  Spirit; 
"  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him  ;*'  neither  can  lie 
know  them,  because  they  are  only  "  spiritually  dis- 
cerned."    But  he  who  is  "  regenerated'*  and  "Ijom 
anew  of  the  Spirit,"  and  thereby  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  "spiritual  man,"  jrwv/jonioi,  "discenieth 
all  these  things."     The  natural  or  animal    nian  tft, 
therefore,  said  to  he   "  dead  in  sin."     Thai  is,  he 
is  not  oidy  under  the  conliuuing  opt^ralion   of  (hat 
actual  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  nhich  saiil, 
**  In  the  day  thou  ealest  thereof,  d)ing  thou  shall 
die,"    and  *'  The  soul  that  sinnelh,  it  shall  siirelv 
die;"  hut  he  is  spirilually  dead,  by  means  of  actual 
sepuTation  from  the  "/r/t'-giving  Spirit," — «» lyiug  in 
the  evil  one,"  and  in  the  hel[>lessness  of  n  fallen  and 
corrupt  nature.    The  sense  which  man,  in  Ibis  state, 
jMnsesses,  is,  unless  God  restrain  it,  uscti  for  evil, 
imd  not  for  good.     His  wisdom  is  "  c-arthly,  si-nsunl, 
devilish;"  and,  as  such  wisdom  is  *' fnolishncs.'*  with 
God,"  so  the  wisdom  of  (iotl  is  foolishnefw  with  man, 
while  he  is  in  such  a  state.     But  this  scpanitioii  from 
God,  or  spiritual  dealli,  is  not  ahsoU^lt* ;   Itecatise  wtt 
are  now  in  a  probationary  course,  in  which  the  means 
of  grace,  whereby  our  spiritual   tenses  may   be  re- 
stored to  us,  are  otferetl  to  our  ace f  so  that 
man  may  be  "  transformed  by  the  k..   ....*g  of  his 

mind,"  and  restored  to  a  '*  sound  mifnl,"  and  *»  spi- 
ritual discernment."  On  account  of  this  possibility 
of  restoration,  our  present  condition  is  }a^  rallied 
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llie  '•'■  bliiuliiess,"  the  <«  darkness,"  and  tlie  '♦  sleep" 
of  nature. 

It  has  been  asked,  ''Since  a  lioly  mhid  can  become 
sinful,  M'hy  cannot  a  sinful  mind,  by  its  own  efforts, 
become  holyf  Where  lies  the  im|X)ssil>ility  of  a 
man's  regenei-alinpc  himselfT'  This  answer  has  been 
given:  "  All  beings,  whether  holy  or  sinful,  desire 
natural  good,  real  or  supposed.  Some  of  these  may 
l)€  enjoyed  consistently  with  the  will  of  God,  and  arc 
therefore  lawful  ;  others  are  forbidden  and  unlawful. 
But,  as  all  natural  fjood,  when  |>erceivcd,  is,  in  its 
nature,  capable  of  raising  desire  for  it,  temptations 
may  arise  and  prevail,  so  as  to  induce  any  one  to 
seek  the  good  in  view,  at  the  expense  of  duty: — this 
is  sin.  The  enjoyment  furnished  by  virtuous  con- 
duct and  virtuous  aflertions,  whicli  are  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  is  spiritual  good.  A  relish  for 
this  is  the  essential  charactciislic  of  holy  beings,  or 
those  who  are  obedient;  witliout  which  ihey  would 
cease  to  be  holy.  But  a  want  of  this  relish,  derived 
frotn  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  an  actual 
relish  of  things  forbidden,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pri- 
mary characteristic  of  sinfid  being's,  or  those  who 
have  fallen  into  disobedience.  In  this  lies  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  regenerating  themselves;  and,  therefore, 
an  extraneous  agency  must  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  regeneration," 

All  mankind  appear  naturally  to  believe  their  con- 
version to  God  to  be  so  entirely  in  their  own  power, 
as  that,  whenever  they  make  earnest  attempts  to  ac- 
complish it,  they  shall  accomplish  it,  of  coui'se, 
without  any  diviuc  assistance: — that,  whenever  they 
shall  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, they  shall  certainly  rpi>cnt  and  believe.   There- 
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fore,  thpy  feel  secure  of  siilvatiou,  aa  of  a  Ihing 
witliiii  their  own  power.  Fvery  lK?liever  at  length 
discovers,  that  he  did  once  place  his  uliimnle  reliance 
on  himself,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  any  perticular 
assistance  from  God.  This  very  opinion  is  a  proof 
of  his  actual  separation  from  God;  and,  ulienever  be 
is  sincerely  driven  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  prai/,  be  will 
l>e  convinced  of  that  separation,  and  of  the  help' 
lessness  resulting-  from  it: — for,  instead  of  expe- 
riencing no  difficulty  in  tnrning^  to  God,  he  uill  then 
find,  in  the  fiiilnre  of  all  his  eHbrls,  a  full  proof  of 
the  insufficiency  of  his  own  powers.  And  it  is  happy 
for  him,  if  the  conviction  of  this  should  turn  his 
loose,  general,  nninfluential  belief,  into  a  rcnnnci- 
ntion  of  self,  and  a  lively  dependance  on  his  Saviour 
alone. 

How,  then,  is  this  helplessness  and  insiifHciency  to 
be  remedied?  and  by  what  means  are  our  spiritual 
senses  to  be  regained t  Evidently,  by  iiotliiug  les« 
than  a  new  creative  act,  a  spiritual  birth,  liirough 
llie  power  and  free  mercy  of  the  Almighty  ;  who,  br 
(he  gift  of  Jitith,  restores  its  lost  senses  to  the  soul, 
and  enables  it  to  see  the  things  of  elernily  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  as,  at  our  natural  birth,  wc  are 
enabled  to  see  the  things  of  sense  and  lime.  Tlie 
power  lo  believe,  like  the  power  to  see,  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  is  called  Failli.  The  things  to  be  beliocti, 
and  the  demonstrative  evidence  on  which  Ihey  are 
to  be  believed,  are  presented  lo  us  by  Iliai,  and  arc 
also  called  Failh.  These  are  Ihe  gracious  steps  which 
God  takes  towards  our  justification,  or  present  |»4r- 
don, — with  which  the  work  of  salvation  begins.  On 
the  part  of  man,  there  must,  as  in  the  case  of  sight, 
l>e  «  will  to  exert,  or  not  to  exert,  the  power ; — to 
examine,  or  not  lo  examine,  fairly,  the  things  pre- 
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sented,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported ; — and,  in  consequence,  to  confide,  or  not  to 
confide,  in  God  who  offers  them.  There  are  also 
various  act»  of  mine?,  by  which  this  may  be  done ; 
and  various  things  by  which  the  exercise  of  this 
power  may  be  shewn.  These  also  have  their  effects; 
and,  if  this  power,  so  exercised  and  acted  on,  become 
a  principle  of  life  and  conduct,  it  must  have  its  pro- 
per ^/rtitto.     Each  of  these  is  also  called  Faith. 

Now,  as  the  power,  the  subject-matter,  the  evi- 
dence, the  will  to  examine  it,  the  manner  of  examin- 
ing it,  the  confidence  and  trust  in  God,  the  acts  and 
exercise  of  this  power,  the  effects  and  the  fruits  of 
it,  are  all  called  by  the  common  name  o{ Faith; — the 
apostles,  who  were  not  writing  systematic  treatises, 
give  us  various,  but  each  of  them  true  accounts,  of 
this  great  means  of  salvation,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular object  which,  in  the  context,  they  had  in 
view.  In  the  following  considerations,  I  use  Faith 
in  the  same  c6mprehensive  sense ;  sometimes  more 
particularly  referring  to  it  in  one  point  of  view,  and 
sometimes  in  another. 


In  the  following  seel  ions,  I  have  consideretl  Faitl 
as  that  assurance,  whereby  a  man,  repciilifijr,  aiid 
caaling  himself  on  Christ,  can  apply  all  the  pruiiii:»e8 
of  the  gospel  to  himself;  and  is  satisfied  that  he  now 
has  a  saving  interest  in  the  merits  and  suH'erings 
of  the  Redeemer;  so  as  to  believe,  that,  for  Christ's 
sake,  all  his  past  sins  are  now  pardoneti,  aiid  that 
he  is  adopted  into  the  family  of  Christ,  and  called 
on,  and  enabled,  if  he  will,  to  act  snilahly  to  lhi$ 
adoption.  Yet  certainly,  previous  to  this  dec'ide<l)y 
saving  faith,  there  may  be  much  faith  of  the  heart 
and  understanding',  gradually  leading  to  it,  Ihoiigit 
not  fully  coming  up  to  it  with  a  clear  and  demon- 
strative evidence;  and  by  M'hich  a  man  may  asseut 
to  the  declarations  contained  in  Scripture  ;  and  may 
regard,  with  good-will  and  pleasure,  the  truths  which 
they  present  to  his  mind. 

The  foundation  of  Faith,  in  all  these  declarations, 
is  a  similar  faith  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  as 
exhibited  iu  them,  and  evidenced  by  them.      This 
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character  may  Im?  thus  Hiscenicd  to  be  great,  ftlorioiis, 
and  lovely,  by  a  miiul  possessed  of  a  suitable  dispo- 
sition, and  may  be  readily  embraceil  by  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  pre|)ared  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.     This  assent  of  Ihe  heart  and 
understanding  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  undervalued  ; 
though  it  be  but  preparatory  to  that  full  assurance, 
which   is  founded  on  a  fiersonal  application  of  the 
gospel   promises,  and  winch   is  denominated  sarviff 
failh.       It  is  on  Ihe  truth  and  veracity  of  God,  that 
Faith  nllimutely  rests.     For  we  cannot  believe  that 
He  is  "  the  Rewar»ler  of  them   that  diligently  seek 
Him,"  willmut  confidence  in  Ihe  truth  of  His  pro- 
mises, and  in  tfie  veracity  of  the  Promiser.      "He 
who  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  Him  a  liar."    But 
can  any  one,  who  attributes  this  odious  character  to 
God,  be  possibly  pleasing  to  Him  i     Faith,  therefore, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance;  while  dis- 
trust or  disbelief  is,   in  its  very   nature,  an  entire 
separation  of  an  intelligent  being  from  God;  because 
it  prevents  a  voluntary  co-operation  with  His  designs. 
Faith  has  also  this  peculiar  effect  on  the  moral 
character,  that  it  not  only  persuades  and  allures  to 
the  imitation  of  that  divine  attribute  of  truth  and 
veracity  on  which  itself  is  fmunded,  and  is  opponent 
lo  deceit  of  every  kind  and  (\ef;\ee\  but  it  engrafts 
it,  as  a  new  principle,  on  llie  character,  and  secures 
its  observance  in  the  fullest  pniclical  efficacy,  by  the 
solemn   sanctions  of  His   law  who  cannot  lie;  and 
Mho  has  declared,  that  into  eternal  happiness,"  there 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  «lio  lovt-lh  or  uho  maketh 
a  lie;'*  but  that  "every  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire."     Faith,  therefore,  may 
not  only  be  considercti  as  a  full  persuasion  of,  and 
confidence  in,  the  truth  and  veracity  of  God  ;  but 
VOL.    II.  S 
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4I8O  as  lliat  f-linn^^e  of  characlcr  %vhirii  imparts  truth 
iiiiU  verarily  lo  ninti ;  wliirh  causes  an  ullor  delesbr 
lion  of  vveiy,  even  the  smallest  degree  of  untnilh, 
lliough  romnidn,  or  considered  an  excusable  in  the 
world  ;  and  wliicii  leads  lo  the  coii^itant  and  cuiisci- 
culious  imiliitioii  of  tliis  gloiioiis  and  divine  atlri- 
bute.  It  is,  tlierefure,  a  principle  of  conduct  wbirli 
caunol  but  be  hig:h1y  plensing  to  liim  wlio  iti"lbe 
.true  God  ;"  and  who  has  promised  "  tlie  Spirit  of 
truth,"  for  the  very  end,  tJi«l  He  should  '*  guide 
into  all  Irulh." 

Indeed,  as  Faith  is  that  trust  and  confidence  in 
(Jod,  throti<;h  C'luisl,  uherchy  a  sc'lf-condcmne»l  sin- 
ner Hnrreiiders  himself  entirely  into  bis  Redeemtr's 
liands,  to  be  saveil  by  Him,  in  Ihs  ono  >vay',  it  ts,  of 
course,  the  fouiidalioD  of  every  Christian  virtue;  as 
its  opposite  is  an  entire  alienation  from  God.     Thiftj 
^ift  of  Fiiilh  is  offered  to  every  one   to   whom  the 
gospel  is  preached  ;  anti  is  ffiven  to  all  such  of  them 
as  sincerely,  and  not  with  mere  lijj-service,  confess, 
in  the  Mords  of  onr  churcli,  that  they   have  "erred 
and  strayed  like  lost  sheep;"  that  they   have  "fol- 
lowed tlie  devices  and  desires  of  their  own  liearls;*^] 
and  ^'oOended,  both  by  omission  and  roaimii«ioii| 
af^aiiiisl  GfMl's  holy  laws;"  so  that  "  there  la  no  hej|tli| 
in  ihcni ." — -atid  who  sincerely  cry  to  GotI    to  **  have 
mercy  on  ihem,  because  they  are  miserat)le  sirnier»."| 
As  soon  as  they  are  agonized  with  a  scni>e  of  llicif 
lifuiM,  and  thus  cry  from  Ihe  liottom  of  their  heari-s] 
"Spare  Ihou,  O  God,  those  who  couj'csx  their  faulb;| 
restore  those  that  are  penitent^** — the  Spirit  of  Gc 
does  assist  itieni,  and  enable  thctu  to  give  |^lorv  U 
Go<l,  who  does  deliver,  "according  to  His  promia 
declare*!  nnlo  mankind,  in  Christ," 

I]nt  mere  ronciclion  is  oflcu  inctiicacious  to  inu«i 
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men  lo  any  serious  ohji.rl ;  |je«"aiise  l\\v  mteUvrt  i.s  not 
Xhc  intitwe  facullffu'i  \.\\i^  diinil.  Tli< TLfoic,  Hhiitever 
conviclioiis  of  llie  lita<I  and  iiiiihi>raii(liii<^  a  riniii 
may  liave  attained,  lie  will  nt'ver  ar<(iiire  lliiit  lively, 
Kivinir  faith  itiat  witnesses  [tanloii  In  liis  sou!,  tuilij, 
"  with  a  huuiMe,  lowly,  |teiiileiit,  ami  obedient 
heart,"  he  repents,  not  only  of  hii<  avtuat  trans;.;res- 
sions,  hut  of  that  sinfulness  of  liis  nature  wJiich  is 
Hie  parent  cause  of  all  aolual  sin.  It  is  the  ivill, 
with  the  affections,  whiih  <*^ive.s  hirlh  to  every  eflbrt 
which  the  mind  makes  r<nicerninj^  the  ohjeets  of  the 
piesent,  or  the  future  uorhl.  Then  a  i/iau  not  only 
sees,  hut  feels; — then  he  is  not  only  convineed,  hut 
peiTsnailcd  ; — and  it  is  from  thiMireforlli  only,  that  he 
can  he  eiiahled  to  live  a  life  thai  is  trtily  "gocJIv\ 
rij^hteons,  and  sohcr,  and  to  the  glor}'  of  God's 
holy  name,*'''  These  are  the  express  deelurations  of 
Scripture,  and  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  public 
lilurjLfV  of  the  church,  which  contains  all  the  seeds 
and  elements  of  sound,  scriptural  krmwletige,  that 
ft  is  aslonishiu'^  how  any  can  douht  them,  or  live 
a.s  if  they  did  doubt  them,  who  are  in  the  hahit  of 
heariuf;  the  iHini>ler  ""pra)  and  btseech  them  to  ac- 
company him,  iti  this  confession,  witli  a  pure  heart 
anfl  a  hnnd)le  voi<e,  unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace." 

'I'he  Scriptures  are  every  where  filled  with  prr- 
«Mfm/))t,  as  well  as  with  inslructiou  ;  wilh  appeals  lo 
the  heart,  as  well  as  h>  the  underslandinff: — ami  ihe 
act  of  /u'lirrinf^  is,  in  many  places,  expressed  hy  a 
word  which  siiiiiitics  In^iuj;'  prrsnaded.  I'or,  as  we 
are  created  moral  lH'in<»s,  it  is  as  such  we  are  /tared ; 
the  whole  process  of  our  salvation  heing^  carried  on 


**  Af-  to  C'ouvicliuD  i>f  Sin,  aotl  Conversion,  see  page  215,  vol.  i. 
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j'ODsislenlly  mIiIi  our  free  will.  And  Uierefore  it 
Mas  said,  thai  " Christ  could  not  do  many  raigbtj 
works  among  some,  because  of  their  wanl  of  failb;" 
that  ia,  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  undei^ 
that  chahf^e  of  heart  and  nature  which  is  implied  in 
true  repentance,  and  on  which  alone  a  saving  and 
pardon-working  faith  can  be  given.  For  God  worla 
not  this  repentant  faith,  unless  man  co-operate : — it 
is  regeneration.  Nor  can  man  work  this  saving 
faith  in  himself,  without  God : — it  is  a  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus.  To  (|uicken  a  dead  soul,  and  raise  it 
from  sin,  requires  that  almighty  power  which  alone 
can  raise  a  dead  bo<ly  from  the  grave.  Let  us  iu- 
cjuire,  then,  into  the  nature  of  Faith,  which»  as  we 
oliserved,  is  an  extraordinary,  supernatural  light,  or 
means  of  knowledge,  given  to  man,  under  the  me- 
diatorial dispensation.  After  having  seen  its  nature, 
we  can  then  answer  the  objections  which  are  usually 
made  to  it. 

railh,  (hen,  is,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  world, 
and  the  concerns  of  our  souls,  that  which  our  senses 
are,  with  regiud  to  the  natui'al  world,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  our  bodies.  It  is  the  spiritual  sensation  of 
every  soul  that  is  horn  of  God.  It  is  the  raesuis 
whereby  the  things  of  God  and  of  our  90uls  are 
discerned.  It  is  rpayftnrtjr  e^iyxoc  H  iSXtirofiiyui't  the  spi- 
ritual, demonstrative  evidence  and  conviction  of  the 
things  which  are  not  perceivable  by  any  of  our  na- 
tural faculties.  It  bears  tlie  same  relation  to  Con- 
science, that  revealed  religion  does  to  what  is  called 
natural.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  this 
right  notion  of  Faith,  as  being  a  new  set  of  sensea 
restored  to  the  soul ;  on  account  of  the  importaDt 
results  of  a  doctrine  so  continually  enforced  in  Scrip- 
ture.    Therefore,  by  faith,  a  man  is  said   to 
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Iliin  thai  is  invisible."  "  He  seeth  the  glory  of  God 
ill  the  face  of  Christ  Jqsus;"  an<l  "  beholdelh  what 
manner  of  love  it  is  which  the  Father  huih  bestowed, 
tliat  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  tiod.|"  So,  by 
faith,  a  sinner  *^heurs  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Gotl, 
and  lives."  So,  by  faith,  he  tastes  the  good  "  word, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  and  ^^  tastes 
that  Godi  is  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner."  And  liy 
faith,  he  ^^ feels  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart.  Faith,  therefore,  is  altogether  different  from 
mere  opinion,  or  even  from  kiiowledj^e.  It  is  iiilui* 
live  knowledge,  grounded  on  an  entire  change  and 
conversion  of  heart.  It  is  that  «hich  enables  a 
repentant  man  to  believe,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
all-meritorious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  for  that 
alone,  God  has  actually  pardoned  even  kirn,  though 
a  sinner,  and  has  made  him  an  heir  of  all  the  pro* 
raises. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  thai  "  an  angel  who 
had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  or  Adam,  after  he  had 
fullen,  might  satisfactorily  determine,  by  rational  ar- 
guments, that  God  was  merciful;  but  he  could  not 
decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to 
JUm  ;  or,  if  it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  terms^ 
and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree."  Jt  is 
these  very  particulars  which  distinguish  the  gospel. 
it  conveys  "  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the 
remission  of  sin."  It  enables  a  penitent  to  say, 
"  Christ  died  for  all  sinners,  of  wliotn  /  nva  chief." 


t  "  Faith,"  flays  Bishop  Home,  Psalm  xx\iv,  5,  "  is  the  eve, 
siu,  tile  bliudncss,  and  Christ,  Iho  light  of  the  soul.  The  bUnd- 
uess  must  be  removed,  and  the  eye  must  be  directed  to  tlie  light, 
-ivhich  will  then  illuminate  the  whole  man,  and  guide  him  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  lie  who  thus  looketh  unto  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness, for  light  and  direction,  shall  never  be  confounded." 
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AimI   iI   gives  llie  Spiril  ^»r  adojttiotty  lo   iTilnen  ii 
his   spiril,  thai  <io«l  »  reconciled,  even    lo  him,  ami] 
thai  lie  is  ai'miHeil  to  "all  llie  privileg:ci»  of  a  chiWl 
of  G<vJ."      il  '•'j'"  ^\\vs  llie  Spiril  of  praise,  ami 
pra\er,  ami  iiitcrre»«ioii,  crying  Ahija,  lo   his  par- 
(hntHff  Fallicr. 

Ciud  wa»  merciful,  aud  wa»,  in  the  absimcl,  km 
to    be   merciful,    before   ihe  '^i$pd    was    prewlied; 
thoug^h  a  sinner  coiiUI  nnt^  lill  then,  know  uhetb«r 
he  could   venlure  lo  :<pply   llial  merry   lo   hiauHf. 
They,  lliercfore,  who  tleny   the  pojwibjliiy   of  know, 
ing    thai  our   natural   ct»rruption   and   |>;i8t  yjntj  arr 
foi^iven ;    or   ihnt    we  have  a   preseiil  siilvalinn  hy 
faith  in  Christ,  with  anii^urance  of  Hnal  fnr^iveut■^'v. 
if  i«e  persevere  to  tlie  end,  in  faith  aud  •^'omj  works: 
do,  in  cft'ect,  deny  the  jfos*|)eI  uf  peaL-euiul  recnntilKi- 
lion  ;  or  deny  its  power  to  give  thai  very  consolalion 
which  it  was  one  of  its  thief  ol>jert5  lo  efTet-t,   when 
it  proclaimed   these  glad  tidings  of  p^resil    joy  lo  nil 
men, — that  '*  God  so  loved  the  world,  tliut  IJe  g^ve 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  helievelb  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
They  also  <len}  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  jrfijsp^'l,  in 
giving:  thai  "  peiferl  love  uhirh  cusls  mil  frsir,** — 
namely,   that  fear  which  "  has  tormei»l,"  or  wbirh 
feels  apprehensive  of  punishment,  in  the  dny  of  jinlg- 
nieut. 

As  we  see  the  necessity  of  Faith,  so  we  may  thus 
also  see  the  uecessily  of  a  Kcvelaliou.  For  though 
Heasun  may  shew  that  (iod  is  merciful,  yel  nothing 
but  Hcvelaliou  can  teach  ns  Mhelhcr  Coil  ran  or 
caiuu>t  liually  forgive  sin,  consistently  \itih  Hi;; 
moral  government,  and  all  the  Imniensc  and  «'teriial 
roncerns  of  the  universe; — or  to  what  ohjccU  and 
vtlial  cases  mercy  ran,  with  propriety,  lie  extended^ 
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Reason  is  anxious  lo  discover  llie  secrets  of  henveii, 
on  these  points;  but  so  little  is  Reason  utile  lo  ilis- 
cover,  that  Socniles  doubled  whellier  it  wvrt possible 
for  God  to  forgive  sin. 

By  thisFnilh,  iiiid  personal  assni'ancp»n»aii  becomes 
really  a  new  creature,  lie  is  s;ived  from  all  his  former 
sorrow,  donbt,  and  angnish  of  heart.  'I'he  loc^e  of  Go<l, 
because  He  is  his  purdonlng  God,  is  sheil  abroad  iti 
his  heart ;  and  the  fervent  love  of  every  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  because  they  are  joiiil  objects  of 
God's  meri'y  an»l  love,  necessarily,  for  (iod's  sake, 
follows  this  love  of  (»od  : — so  thai  he  iunmedinlely 
enjoys  rij^htcousuess,  aud  peace,  and  joy  unspeakable. 
All  his  pride,  au;^er,  self-hivc,  self-will,  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  love  of  the  world,  are  banished  by  these 
contrary  principles: — so  that  "old  thing's  are  passed 
away  with  him,  and  all  lhin;L^s  are  l>ecorae  new." 
Me  has  new  motives  of  conduct, — new  affections  and 
desires.  lie  now  looks  on  lliis  world  as  not  his 
al)idinj,^  city.  He  looks  to  a  belter  country  ;  and  in 
this  he  considers  himself  only  as  a  scjjonrner  and 
piljrrini. 

When  he  reflects  on  the  jfreat  ihiti;!:^  winch  God 
has  done  for  him,  h^e  is  lost  in  woinler,  love  and 
praise.  VVIien  he  toi»ks  forward  to  the  mn<'li  gTe«/«* 
thai  are  reserved  for  him  in  hc-aven,  he  sajs,  "  O  the 
unspeakable  riches  of  the  mercy  ol'  Christ  !'*  From 
henceforth  an  incorruptible  crown  <if  <;lf>ry  is  laid 
np  for  me;  and  I  conrmit  myself,  in  tl»c  full  assurance 
of  faith,  to  Him  who  is  faithful,  and  "  able  to  keep 
me  until  that  day."  This  Faith  has,  therefore,  no 
connexion  with  mere  notional  or  formal  religion  ; 
hein*»"  'Ahn^eiXx&r  experimentHl :  aud,  therefore,  it  is 
divine  "  demonstration  of  the  invisible  things"  of 
jternily.    So  it  is  altojjelher  dilferent  from  mere  opi- 
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iiiotiK,    or  svslrmulic  crecils  of  uiiv  kind  ; — or  from 


kiiowledg^e,  hot 
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ivc,   m\»lerioiLs,  or 
protouiKl.     A  ntaii  may  postMn^s  all   lliese>  and  htili 
not  be  able   lo   believe^    nor    have  uiiy    retuonahit 
ground  for  lutpinff,  thai  God  Una  (mrdoiicd  Ithn.     lie 
luay  netllier  have  re|)eiitfil,  nor  Ue  \villiii<r  (<j  repeul, 
iior  be  desiroiiM  of  receiviiii^  ihal  ri;u:hteoii8iic2$s^  uhidi 
is  by  failh,  aud  which  alone  is  lUe  |»Touijd-Hork  of 
joy  and  jieare  in  the  Iloty  Tihosl.     A   man   may  be 
without  all   these,  ami  3 el   potitiests    all    kiioMled*re: 
thereforo,  Failh    is   cliHercul  IVoui  knowledj^r,    and 
does  nut,  by  any  means,  necessarily  re»u1l  from  ii, 
nor  is,  in  any  manner,   created   by    it.     But   Tuiih 
must  work  by  love  to  Ciotl  ami  man.      It  musl«hen 
its  existence  and   efHcacy,  by  all   manner   <if  good 
M'orks, — of  piety,  purity,  mercy,  and  henevulence  lo 
every  human  creature,  wilhont  exception  ; — or  il  u> 
not  a  saving-,  nor  a  scriptural  faith,  hut  allugetlier 
less  than  nothing,  in  the  ^i^lit  of  God. 

*' If  men  possessed  the  disponilion  of  an«|feTs,  their 
employments,"  as  it  has  been  finely  observed,  "aud 
their  views  and  happiness,  Mould  he  the  same.  i\o 
polylheists,  atheists,  or  infidels,  would  diygi-ace  hu- 
man nature.  To  this  eml,  no  enlar^menl  of  our 
understanding  is  necessary.  A  mere  change  of  </m- 
posithn  would  convert  this  «orItl  into  one  ^real 
^einple  of  Jehovah  ;  in  which,  one  failh  would  com- 
manil  and  c(»ntrol,  and  one  worship  ascend,  as  the 
odour  of  sweet  incense,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  lo 
the  g^oing-  down  of  the  same.  llolincMs  lo  the  l^jrd 
would  be  written  on  the  hearts  and  lips, — the  em- 
ployments and  pleasures,  of  the  great  family  of  Adam. 
Every  heart  would  glow  with  love;  and  every  hill 
and  valley  Ijecome  vocal  uilh  praise.  In  all  Hit 
wpudfous  works,  God  would  be  songlil,  and  »>ciiiii 
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and  ackiioivletlged,  and  glorified.  Every  beinj?  and 
event  would  be  viewed  only  as  a  nianifeslaliou  of 
God  ;  and  the  universe  contemplated  as  a  vast  pic- 
lure,  exhibiting-,  in  forms  and  varieties  innumerable, 
the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevolence  and  amia- 
blcness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  Jehovah.  Thus 
earth  wouhl  ajjain  become  a  paradise;  an«l  Failh  is 
the  means  by  which  we  could  accomplish  it." 

The  promise  of  God  is,  that  it  shall  be  accom- 
Ijltshed, — and  accomplished  by  this  very  means;  and 
certainly,  of  late  years,  many  ihinj^  concur,  which 
cause  us  to  look  forward,  in  hope  of  its  speedy  per- 
formance. They  who  believe  the  words  of  Scrip- 
tine,  llial  ''hy  faith  we  are  saved,"  must  be  careful 
thus  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  it. 

Salvation  necessarily  imports,  first,  the  being"  saved, 
at  the  present  moment,  from  tlie  effects  of  all  past 
sin,  and  the  punishment  due  to  itj  wliitli  is  tanta- 
mount to  pardon,  and  is,  in  Scripture,  axUed  Justiji' 
cnlioH.  This  is  attainable  by  a  simple  act  of  Failh, 
antecedent  to  all  good  works;  for  it  is  not  until  tjtfler 
we  believe,  that  we  can  do  any  thing  that  is  good,  in 
the  scripture  sense.  The  convinced  and  repentant 
sinner,  closing  with  the  terms  of  pardon  offered 
through  Christ,  and  flying  to  Him  as  a  present  Sa- 
viour, says,  "  Lord  save  mc,  or  1  perish,"  Here 
there  can  be  no  pretence  of  previous  good  works,  or 
meriloriousness ;  for  the  conviction  of  sinfulness, 
which  is  the  very  contrary,  is  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole.  Whether  he  has  been  a  moral  or  an  immoral 
man,  he  has,  nevertheless,  nof  been  living  to  God: 
and,  till  he  is  thus  pardoned,  and  justified  by  faith, 
he  is  a  criminal,  under  actual  sentence  of  condcmna> 
lion  ;  and,  therefore,  his  actions,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  as  to  this  world,  cannot  be  classed  as 
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[good  or  merilorious,  "as  wilh  reference   lo  heareo. 

jBat  from  ihis  act  of  Failh, — Ihrs  rioting  wilh  Christ, 
his  SaTiour,an«l  receiving  his  charier  of  pardon, — 
good  and  accepL-^hle  works  do  procee<l,  as  Ihe  proper 
fruits  of  a  good  tree.  For  sah-ation  al^o  imports  Ihe 
being-  phcecl,  in  consequence  of  Ihis  panlon,  in  a 
gtate  of  actual  acceptance  and  grace: — i^iiieh^race 
rescues  from  Ihe  power  of  sin  in  future;  so  thai  ilhns 
no  more  dominion  over  his  soul,  while  he  remains 
steadfast  in  failh.  Therefore,  he  now  it  able  to  work 
the  will  of  God  acceplablj  ;  because  Christ  works  in 
him.  Her^,  therefore,  good  works  must  jis  neces- 
sarily accompany  failh,  as  in  the  former  ctise  of  mere 
pardon,  they  were  necessarily  exclndetl. 

Salvation  further  implies  ihe  carrying  on  this  work 
of  grace,  and  the  l)eing  perfected  in  Ihe  rig-hleous- 
ncss  that  is  by  failh;  so  that  the  nbjecl  of  Christ's 
coming  is  eflfecluated  in  his  soni,  by  llie  destruction 
of  ail  that  .Satan  had  wrouohl  in  him.  This  is  calleil 
sanctifi cation.  Though  this  is  also  of  Paith,  yet  it 
necessarily  implies  good  works,  as  far  as  I  here  is  op- 
portunity for  them  ;  or,  as  it  is  emphatically  call«l, 
"failh  working  by  love."  Thus  Ahndiam  was, in  Ihe 
first  sense  of  salvation,  accounleil  righteous,  as  St. 
Paul  sajs  ;  ihtil  i.s,  he  was  justified,  or  {Ktrdoned,  on 
account  of  his  failh,  antecedent  l<»  all  good  %vorks. 
And  in  the  last  sense,  he  wns,  as  St.  James  says,  jus- 
tified, or  made  righteous,  by  works,  sul>sequent  to  his 
faith,  lie  was  proved,  and  accepted^  as  one  w  bo  was 
strong  in  the  Lord.  The  hvst,  therefore,  uhirh  is 
St.  James's  justification  by  works,  is  Ihe  fruit  of 
the  first,  which  is  St,  PauPs  juslificalion  by  failh;  — 
and  it  is  ihe  being  raised  up  in  the  whule  image 
of  God;  the  being  nKulc  holy  as  He  is  holy,  and 
meet  for  everlasting  glory.     The  whole  of  lhi»,  frtiui 
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punlon  to  sanctification,  is  a  present  salvation  ;  at- 
tainable, and  necessary  to  be  attained,  in  this  world, 
if  at  all,  as  a  requisite  nieetness  for  heaveti : — and, 
tliroijgliout  the  whole,  good  works  are  required,  as 
the  consefineuce  of  pardon  and  acceptance. 

A  further  sense  of  the  word  Salvation,  means  the 
bt'iiiy  saved  finally  in  tlie  day  of  judgnient,  and  the 
being-  advanced  as  Ihe  "  blessed  of  the  Father,"  to  the 
joys  prepared  for  such,  "  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  rhou«;h  this  also  is  of  Failh,  still  it  is  ne- 
cessarily arisiiiy  from  good  works;  but  merely  as  they 
are  the  proper  fruits  of  that  faith;  as  appears  by 
what  Christ  says,  in  St.  Matlliew  xxv,  31 — 4G.  For 
these  lj!essin«>-s  are  to  "  the  righteous," — U>  tlieia 
who  were  His  "sheep,  on  His  right*  hand;*'  for  we 
can  be  "  righteous"  only  by  faith.  But  this  faith 
WHS  made  perfect  by  love  and  j^ood  works.  '*  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  i^ave  me  (h'ink  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothe<l  uie; 
sick,  and  in  prison,  and  }e  visited  me."  Tiiese, 
therefore,  as  far  as  concerns  the  judgment  passed  on 
t'brisliaus,  are  not  works  of  mere  morality,  nor  a 
salvation  by  works,  in  any  sense ;  though  it  is  true 
we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad,  as  "  the  fruits  of  faith  sukI  of 
the  Spirit,"  or  us  "  the  works  of  the  flesh."  Hut  it 
is  observable,  thai  "  tlie  righteous,"  as  on  eartfi,  dis- 
claim all  merit  in  their  works,  even  when  the  Judge 
is  about  to  give  the  reward  for  them  ;  though  tlie 
unrighteous  persist  in  denying  their  sinfulness,  evcD 
when  under  sentence  of  condemnation.  Works, 
therefore,  that  are  good,  are  good  as  proceeding  from 
Faith.  Without  these,  faith  is  dead;  but,  if  it  pro- 
duce these,  it  shews  the  existence  of  that  love  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  «»f  religion, 
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there  is  in  the  hand  a  moi*e  natural  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive, than  there  is  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 

The  efficacy  of  Faith  seems  to  arise  from  the  terms 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption: — tliat  Christ  shall 
"  see  a  seed  who  shall  prolong-  their  days,"  because 
"  all  who  believe  in  Him  shall  be  saved."  Now  they 
do  not  become  "  the  seed/'  or  covenant-children  of 
Christ,  by  birth, — nor  by  obedience  to  the  law, — nor 
by  their  obedience  under  the  g"ospel, — nor  merely  by 
Christ's  atonement, — but  by  faith;  by  force  of  the 
covenant,  the  very  moment  they  believe:  and  this 
Jaith  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  only  share,  then, 
which  the  believer  has  in  this  work  is,  that  his  eyes 
being-  opened  !iy  God,  he  uses  the  power  imparted, 
— he  sees  his  own  danger, — resolves  to  fly  from  it, — 
accepts  the  terms  of  safely, — and  yields  himself  unto 
the  Lord,  en  His  own  terms;  casting  off  all  former 
dependance  on  his  own  righteousness,  and  coming 
merely  as  a  suppliant  for  pardon.  This  simply  era- 
braces  the  covenant,  and  renounces  every  thing  like 
supposed  merit. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  rea- 
son why  Faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation,  will  be 
evident.  Wheu  sin  first  took  possession  of  man, 
and  he  was  ready  to  commit  the  actual  offence,  what 
was  then  the  state  of  his  heart  towards  God  t  Evi- 
dently, he  felt  a  disbelief  of  what  God  asserted,^ — a 
want  of  faith  in  Him, — a  dotdit  or  distrust  of  that 
scheme  of  spiritual  happiness  wtiich  God  had  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  an  tiiclinalioii  rather  to  seek  for 
happiness  in  sensual  pleasure,  and  in  the  material 
things  around  liim.  He  felt  pride  of  heart;  vaunting 
himself  on  his  su|tposed  discovery,  and  ui^ing  him 
to  pursue  his  own  will,  instead  of  the  will  of  God. 

Now,  if  we  consider  Faith  merely  as  God's  o[»e- 
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ralive  means  for  Veforining  man's  henrl,  «e  shall 
find,  thai  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  ouc  of  ihfse 
Miseases  of  the  soul.  It  briiij^^  a  man  to  place  eii- 
lire  confidence  in  the  word  and  fidelity  of  Gotl,  nnrf 
to  put  unlimited  trust  in  that  spiriliinl  and  etennil 
scheme  of  hapjiiness  which  Cod  has  planned  out. 
ll  causes  a  man  to  disbelieve  the  insinuations  of  hi? 
own  heart,  because  it  is  "  deceitful  above  all  tilings;" 
to  reject  the  suggestions  of  Satun,  because  *'  he  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  begiiniing:,"  and  lias, 
by  undoubted  proofs,  been  found  to  be  the  entim 
of  his  soul ;  and  to  hate  the  allurements  of  llie  \*oriH, 
because  they  lead  him  from  God,  unfit  him  for 
s[)iritual  enjojmejits,  and  actually  destroy  all  bis 
spiritual  sensations, — rendering  him  more  and  more 
unfit  for  heaven,  and  plunging  him  into  the  deslnic- 
iive  pleasures  of  sense,  and  pursuits  after  material 
objects,  which  chain  him  down  to  a  deufnuletl  slat, 
of  perisliing  existence.  Faith,  therefore^  causes  hi ni 
to  deny  himself  in  all  sensual  pleasures,  except  as 
thry  are  authorized  by  the  word  of  Gwl ;  because  the) 
first  led  liim,  and  slill  keep  him,  from  Go«l.  li 
causes  him  to  place  his  happiness  in  doing  the  will 
of  God, — in  enjoying  Ihe  manifest{ilion8  of  His  Kite 
here,  and  preparing  for  the  eternal  enjo>  menl  of  it 
hereafter,  ll  roots  out  his  piiile  ;  requiring-  hitn  In 
come  and  beg  for  mercy  as  a  self-condcrnnetl  crimi- 
nal. And  it  annihilates  his  .stlf-will ;  causing^  him 
conlinually  to  say,  "  rather,  not  my  will,  btil  Uiine 
be  done." 

Who,  then,  can  point  nut  a  filler  inslrumcnl  llian 
such  Faith,  for  Ihe  entire  refonnalion  of  the  m>ii1  "! 
or  one  more  exactly  adaple<l  to  couulcrncl  thai 
change  which  look  place  when  man  sinnctl"; — adapted 
Mol  merely  lo  Ihe  needs  of  parlicidar  persons  t»f  un- 
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loi'iouij  iiroflit^rtoy,  but  to  the  necessities  of  every 
huiiiaii  cieature,  who,  whatever  be  hijj  moral  ile- 
lueaiiour,  or  his  usefulness,  or  his  hariQlessiicss,  or 
his  accomplislmieiits,  or  even  his  religious  observ- 
ances, is,  until  lie  attain  Ihis  Faith,  literally  an 
atheist;  living  wiUiout  IjoU  in  the  world,  and  not 
having  God  in  all  or  any  of  his  thoughts.  "  All 
things  arc  possible  to  him  that  belicveth  ;"  for  true 
scriplmal  faith  being  the  work  of  God  in  our 
souls,  if  we  can  but  believe,  we  have  the  pledge 
within  ourselves,  that  God  can  anil  will  do  all  things 
for  us.  Even  a  deist  who  adverts  to  the  terms  of 
this  proposition,  must,  if  he  be  consistent,  admit, 
that  true,  scriptural  faith,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
exists,  does  possess  that  efficacy  w  hich  is  ascribed  lo 
it  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  lliat  Faith  is  so  far 
from  being  of  a  moral  nature,  thai  it  is  necessary 
and  unavoidable :  man  being  absolutely  piissive,  and 
under  a  t>hysical  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise 
than  he  actually  does,  whether  in  believing  or  in 
disbelieving.  Of  course,  it  is  said,  an  attribute 
governed  wholly  by  physical  necessity,  can  never  re- 
connuend  us  to  God  ;  nuich  less,  become  the  ground 
of  so  iuiportuut  a  blessing  as  jiislitication.  Leiist  of 
all,  can  we,  in  consequence  of  our  lliilh,  be  accepted 
and  blessed  for  ever;  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
unbelief,  be  rejected  and  punished  with  endless 
misery. 

This  objection  has  Itcen  fully  answered  by  Dr. 
Dui^iit,  who  oiiserves,  "  It  niiiy  be  safely  asserted, 
thai  J'lt'Uh,  and  its  opposite  diabelief^  as  far  as  they 
imply  an  assent  or  dissent  to  those  things  which  are 
revealed,  or  an  arcrplance  or  rejection  of  that  power 
which  Gud  1ki>  gi\e;i  lu  ujen,  lo  know  the  things  of 
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It  of  ansfciwl  aiiew«,  tiial 
la  God^  arord.  »  a  vohmtary  or  mo* 
ll~bere  aa^iiMi  lave  opportunity   lo 
1,  and  DO  indiicement  lo  jodgc  partially, 
il  iaf^gbt.    And  ibe  ^Iniclure 
ia  ao  accordant  with  truth,  thai  thrv 
oolj  vben  they  bare  idau   to  Ite  ex- 
juM  mch  idoa  aa  the  words  are  fomiM) 
to  expresB.     In  all  lan^oa^ea,  there  are  words  de- 
noting-caodour,  £umesB,  imparttalily,  and  such  like,- 
implyio^,  that  tboee  of  whom  they  are  used,  collect, 
we^fa,   and    admit  evidence,   in  an  equitable   and 
praiseworthy  manner;  and  such  are  esleeioed  aiKl 
commended,  as  exhibiting-  a  moral  chanu-ter.     Inhere 
are  abo  words  in  hII  languages,  impltin^  prejwltce, 
partiality,  and  unfoimeas;  deuotiog^  a  rnluntary  asc 
of  our  faculties,  io  collecting,  weighiii<;,  and  admit* 
tingeridence,  inequitably  and  blameworlhily,    Tliese 
ideaa  bare,  therefore,  a  real  foundation  in  nature  and 
fact;    and,  being   presented   by  all   langua^^es,    the 
question  lias  been  decided  by  the  common  voice  of 
mankind.     In  accordance  with  this,  vrf    '"•  -    •spctik 
of  vuluularv    bliudnesii    to   evidence,    .n  ^    :l_   dI.   h- 
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Jrulli  ;  ami  proveiliially  say,  lliat  *'  none  are  so  blind, 
as  they  who  will  not  see."  The  mind  is  perfeclly 
voluntary  in  collecting  evidence,  un  all  questions;  hut 
it  must  be  sought  for.  The  mind,  however,  may 
rcisolve  or  refuse  to  do  this  ;  or  may  do  it  partially. 
It  may  assemble  some  arguments,  and  refuse  or  ne- 
glect others,  according  to  its  inclination.  So  the 
mind  is  voluntary,  in  wcigiiing*,  adtuilting,  or  reject- 
ing evidence,  after  it  is  collected.  It  may  turn  its 
G\e  from  the  power  of  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  itself.  A  judge,  in  any  cause,  may  refuse 
or  admit  evidence.  Another  judge,  of  another  dis- 
position, may,  with  the  same  means,  di'aw  up  a  di- 
rectly contrary  judgment : — yet  each  acts  voluntarily. 
Like  the  judge  towards  witnesses,  so  the  mind,  in 
considering  doctrir»es,  or  weighing  truth,  whether 
fairly  or  unfairly,  acts  voluntarily.  And  accordingly, 
all  men  have  pronounced  the  one  course  to  be  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy, — the  other  to  be  uiijust  and 
blaraable." 

But  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  objection,  would 
render  both  virtue  and  vice,  in  a  great  degree,  im- 
possible. For  virtue  being  a  voluntary  obedience 
to  truth  ;  and  sin,  a  voluntary  disobedience,  or  a  vo- 
luntary obedience  to  error;  if  our  faith  is  wholly 
involuntary  and  necessary,  we  are  never  faulty  or 
punishable  for  not  believing;  since  our  faith,  if  we 
do  not  believe,  is  physii-ally  impossible.  And,  as  we 
cannot  conform  to  the  truth,  when  we  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  truth,  it  follows,  that,  whenever  we  <lo  not 
Ijelieve,  we  are  innocent  in  notobe\ing; — so,  if  we 
believe  error  to  be  truth,  we  are  are  guiltless.  Thus, 
tbey  who  l»elieve  in  and  worship  the  all-pertect  Je- 
hovah, and  tbry  uho  be1i<>ve  in  and  uorship  the 
devil,  or  a  stock  or  $-tone,  are  iu  the  same  degree 
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still  a  cooibnnitj  or  popconfefmity  to  wbat  ve  be- 
lieve is  voluntanr,  aod,  tbereforr.  virliioao  or  ollier- 
tben  it  wofild  foQow,  tkai  the  idolalry  of  Ibe 
bentbeiM  is  TirtiHMB«  becaow  Ibej  bdicxe  io  tbeir 
idol  wjwtem ;  or  that  all  the  wars  which  have  existed 
are  rirlooiis;  or  the  croelues  of  the  Papists  or  Mo- 
If  Faith  be  physically  nprriMiary.  to 
mart  every  other  dictate  of  the  undcrslaadioj^,  ami 
the  decisioiis  of  the  will.  So,  if  a  man  err,  he  cm 
hj  the  irresistible  ordinance  and  power  of  God,  wboj 
has  chosen  that  Ite  should  err.  and  compelled  him] 
to  it  by  almighty  power; — which  would  prove  thai 
there  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice. 

This  notion  has  arisen  frora  a  misappreheusioa  of 
that  principle  in  philosophy,  that,  in  receiving-  im- 
pressions from  objects,  the  mind  is  only  passive. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  God  has  so  con- 
stituted the  mind,  and  has  so  formed  outward  ob- 
jects, that  they  uniformly  present  tlieir  real  state 
and  nature,  and  not  another.  But  this  affects  out 
the  question  ;  for,  though  we  see  objects  in  a  certain 
manner,  we  may  turn  our  eyes, and  view  and  examine^ 
them,  or  refuse  to  do  so.  In  seeking  truth,  ue  can 
compare,  counect,  or  separate,  what  ideas  we  please, 
or  in  what  manner  we  please ;  and  thus  come  either 
Lo  the  knowledp:e  of  truth,  or  the  admission  of  false- 
hood, according-  to  our  inclinations.  Were  we  not 
passive  in  receirinff  ideas  of  perception,  we  should 
see  lo  no  purpose.    Were  we  not  active  ia  comi 
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and  connecting  them,  we  should  see  onl\  nnder  »he 
influence  of  physical  necessity. 

We  tind,  in  fact,  that  when  a  rineslion  or  (hiclriiie 
is  proposed   to  several    men,    they  generally  judj^c 
and  decide  about  it  in  a  diflerent  manner.      Which 
could  never  happen,  were  our  judgment  or  our  fiiilh 
the  result  of  physical   necessity.     When  a  question 
is  proposed,  one  altogether  neglects  or  declines  to 
inquire :  another  listens  only  to  the  evidence  on  one 
side:  a  thirti,  to  timt  of  botit  sides,  but  partialb/:  a 
fourth,  porttally  to  one  side,  and  wholly  to  the  other: 
a  fifth,  impartially  to  all  the  evidence  he  can  find. 
One  cares  nothing  about  the  question  :   another  is 
predetermined  to  give  his  decision  on  one  side:  and 
another  resolves  to  decide  according  to  truth.     One 
is  too  lazy,  another  too  inditferent,  another  too  bi- 
assed, and  another  too  self-sufticient,  to  discover  truth 
at  all.       All   these,  except  the  candid  inquirer,  are 
guilty  of  sin.     Inclination,  choice,  and  bias  of  mind, 
prevent   their  coming   to    the  knowledge  of  truth. 
If  they  loved  truth,  they  would  find  it;    but  their 
indifference  to  it,  or  hatred  of  it,  is  I  he  reason  they 
find    it  not.     Since,  therefore.  Faith  is  a  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  mind,  it  follows,  that,  whenever  it  is 
exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is  virtuous;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  good  which  may  be  its  object. 
On   the  contrary,  unbelief,  when  directed   towards 
moral  objects,  is  always  sinful ;   and,  if  opposed   to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  is 
sinful  to  a  degree   which  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor 
contemplated  without  dismay. 

This  will  appear  the  more  clearly,  when  we  re- 
member, that  Faith,  in  one  of  its  chief  senses,  is  a 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  <io<l, 
as  manifested  in  Christ,  whereby  a  man  surrenders 
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I  lis  liaiidi*,  to  l>e  disposed  of  a(  His 
I  saved  in  His  own  way.  It  is  the  com- 
A  virtue  in  luau,  aiid  the  true  source  of 
TirtuDM  obedience.  Tberefore,  not w  i  ths  tand i ng  tlie 
ohfcctkm,  we  nmj  SMfely  assert,  that  Faith  is  a  roe* 
dkiae  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  The  words  of 
Christ  are,  b)  St.  Paul,  called  ''s<iund"  or  heallhful 
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ite  every  sin.  Faith  corrects  tlie  understandings 
the  ima<rinatton,  reforms  tlie  passions,  and 
eradicates  all  evil  tempers,  together  nith  the  vicious 
habits  that  are  founded  on  them.  It  teaches  man 
the  knowled^  of  himself,  the  deceitfulness  of  his 
heart,  the  dis^iises  under  which  vice  recotnmeuds 
hctaelf  to  the  imagination,  the  artful  association  of 
ideas  which  she  there  forms,  and  the  various  ensoar- 
ing  cirramslances  tiiat  predispose  the  heart  to  the 
aaaaults  of  evil.  These  things  can  he  taught  neither 
bvreasonii^^  nor  experience;  because  neither  of  them 
will  incline  a  man  to  believe,  or  even  to  susfiecl,  that 
his  worst  enemy  is  within  himself.  But  Faith  lajs 
open  the  heart  in  all  its  deformity, — makes  him  see 
with  new  eyes,  and  hear  with  new  ears, — bring^s  llie 
realities  of  eternity  to  his  view,  and  presents  himself 
as  no  longer  encin^led  with  the  shadows  of  lime  and 
sense,  hut  as  then  stai.tling  on  ihe  brink  of  present 
destruction.  W  hile,  so  far  from  driving  him  to 
despair,  it  enables  him  lo  read  hit  own  name  in  tlie 
gospel  invitation,  and  shews  him,  that  Christ  came 
"  not  to  call  the  righteous,  hut  *i«/jcr,«,  lo  repent- 
ance" and  salvation.  So  tliat  the  sins  of  none  can 
possibly  exceed  either  the  mercy  or  tl»e  power  of  , 
God  ;  but  ever>'  one,  even  the  vilest,  may  6nd  acceplii  fl 
ance,  if  he  will  turn,  and  suhmil  lo  he  ciningcd:  it  ™ 
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being  even  for  liiin  and  for  his  sulvalion,  llrat  the 
Lord  consented  to  become  a  sacrifice.  We  perceive, 
then,  the  immediate  effects  of  Faith,  and  how  dif- 
ferent they  are  from  what  Reason  nan  work  in  us. 

Reason,  for  instance,  can  never  save  us  from  the 
fear  of  an  oft'ended  (iod  ;  but  shews,  that  "  if  lie  be 
extreme  to  murk  what  is  amiss,  there  is  none  that 
can  abide  it."  It  may,  indeed,  sng'g'est  some  argu- 
ments for  hope  ;  but  can  never  give  a  full  assurance 
and  certainty.  But  Faith  saves  from  every  vestige 
of  uneasiness.  It  enables  us  to  ap[)i'nach  a  throne  of 
mercy  ;  because  it  [toinls  to  the  l^inb  who  was  shiiii 
to  make  atonement  and  Siitisfaction,  and  presents  us 
as  sinners  justified  freely  through  grace,  aitd  pre- 
served as  tlie  living  materials  of  a  new  and  spotless 
creation. 

And,  as  Reason  caimol  save  from  compunctions  of 
conscience,  and  forebodings  for  past  sin,  !*o  neitiier 
can  it  save  from  the  power  of  sin  in  future;  either 
that  which  besets  us  babilually,  constilulionally,  or 
professionally  ;  as  every  man  daily  fin<ls  to  his  sorrow. 
But  the  first  effect  of  real  Faith  is,  that  it  brings  in 
righteousness,  by  destroying  old  principles,  and  ini- 
planting  those  w  hich  make  "  a  new  creature  in 
Christ.^*  "  W  hoever  is  born  of  God  cannot  commit 
sin  ;'*  because,  while  he  "  holds  fast  faith,"  his  will 
is  utterly  o])posed  to  sin,  and  his  desires  are  set  to 
obey  the  perfect  will  of  God,  With  these  desires, 
and  in  this  faith,  he  goes  from  strength  to  strength, 
from  virtue  to  virtue,  from  lowliness  of  mind  to 
mourning,  from  mourning  to  contrition;  and  thus, 
advancing  from  one  attainment  to  another,  he  ascends 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  "  appears  before 
God  ia  Zion."   "  Every  gradation  of  goodness  being- 
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^tint  be  ws 
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ri.  Bui  Faith  gii 
It  cnableg  as  to  ar, 
itlMr  death,  nor  life,  nor 
to  eo»e,  oor  any  crealare 
to  9e|Mrate  me  from  the  tore 
Failh^  therefore,  gitet 
J9J  wMdi  is  emphalically  Chritft 
; — ".H^  peace  Ififive  anlo  >oo;"  and  not  |riTen 
^aft  the  world  g trrth,"  hot  in  a  numner  peculiarly 
His  o«m.  He  who  en  jots  it,  is  nn  longer  io  conflict 
with  htMifclC  hiB fcliaw  meti,  or  his  Maker,  lie  no 
looker  rcjirta  GodVadieme  of  government  and  doc- 
trioe.  Ili8  perplexities,  anxieties,  and  fears,  vanisb^ 
becanw  the  weapons  of  bis  warfare  are  laid  down. 
His  aflTeclions  are  in  a  Imppy  slate.  Tbe  Creator, 
ioslead  of  bein^  dreader),  is  obeved  as  an  affectionate 
parent ;  and  the  heart  b  fixed  on  Him  alone.  I'he 
conscience  is  at  rest :  the  life  liappy ;  and,  even  in  the 
midst  of  afllicliond,  bo  enju>>  (|uiet,  and  n^  •• 

thai  he  i.s   Christ's.      So  it  j^ives  jov  in   the    ii..;v 
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Ciliost ;  iiol  a  mere  iialural  [vieasure,  hut  ihe  fruit 
of  llie  Spirit.  "  l'lioufj;U  llit  rty-lrec  do  nol  l)lossom« 
neither  fruit  he  in  lheviu€;  thouglj  the  luhour  of 
the  ohve  fail,  and  the  field  yield  no  meat;  though 
the  tiocks  be  cut  off  from  tlie  fold,  and  there  be  no 
herd  in  the  stall ;  yet,"  says  the  faithful  Christian, 
"  will  1  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  iutlieCiodof  my 
salvation,"  I  will  rejoice  in  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
His  knowledge,  and  His  bounty  ; — in  His  mercy»  His 
feithfulness,  and  justice  ; — His  amiH[)resence,  immu- 
tability, and  eternity.  Thus  the  Christian  rejoices 
in  God,  as  his  Father  and  Sanctifier,  and  as  the  Fa- 
ther and  Sanctifier  of  all  that  countless  uiultitude 
wlio  will  compose  the  i>reat  kiiii^dom  of  Jehovah. 

But  of  these  thing's,  lleason  cannot  create  hope,  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  satisfy  a  soul  anxious  alHiut  its 
eternal  interests.  Therefore,  Socrates,  the  wisest  of 
those  who  had  only  Reason  to  guide  them,  says, 
"  V\  hether  it  he  better  to  live  or  die,  the  gods  know; 
but  I  suppose  no  man  doth."  And  that  great  man, 
the  emperor  Adrian,  was  not,  by  the  many  virtues  he 
is  said  to  have  practised,  aided  by  hjs  great  natural 
and  acquired  endowments, -enabled  to  quiet  his  doubt- 
ing soul,  nor  obtain  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  tmmor- 
Udity.  His  beautiful  Address  to  his  departing  Soul, 
represents  it  as  peusive,  and  uncertain  of  its  future 
destination.  Uul  how  different  are  the  thoughts  of 
a  Cbristian !  When  the  decisive  hour  arrives,  he 
can  call  his  family  around  ;  not  to  weep  like  those 
who  have  no  hope,-— but  to  bless  God,  for  a  saint 
departing  in  the  faith.  Theee,  though  unitc<l  to 
him  by  the  nearest  ties,  can,  if  influenced  by  a  holy 
taith,  feel  a  solemn  and  chastened  joy,  when  at- 
tending to  perform  the  last  duties  of  love  and  piety. 
To  him,  the  appointed  hour  is  come.     All  heaven 
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open»  to  hU  eyes,  lie  can  say,  *'  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  tictory  ;  for  God  halh  ^iven  me  the  victory, 
through  Christ/'  lie  knows  that  rejoicing  uiig'els ore 
wauling  to  receive  him,  nhile  ihey  tune  their  golden 
harp«,  and  sing,  ''  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  everlasting 
door»,  and  an  heir  of  glory  .<hall  come  in." 

The  scDsunlist,  in  his  moment  of  enjoyuietil,  or 
the  cold  anheliever,  in  the  pride  of  reason,  may  scoff 
at  this.  But,  if  once  actually  present  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  real  Christian,  he  would  he  constrainetl  tu 
cry  out,  "  Truly,  this  was  a  righteous  man/*  tie 
would  see  the  triumph  of  Faith,  when  every-  earthly 
thing  hegins  to  fail :  and,  if  it  enjojed  no  other  ad- 
rantages  than  those  of  a  death-hetl  happiness,  3  el 
that  would  more  thau  overhalance  all  the  joys  o( 
sense, — all  the  perishing  gratifications  of  a  frantic 
viorld, — and  all  the  unprofitahle  hahhlingis  of  empty 
philosophy.  Nay,  even  if  such  failh  be  a  delusion, 
still  it  would  be  actual  happiness,  greater  tliun  any 
the  sensualist  can  experience,  or  the  world  impart. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  fort  or  hovr  is  it 
produced  1  Happy,  were  he  compelled  to  confess, 
"  Surely  God  is  iu  this  place,  arul  I  knew  it  not." 
Under  the  impulse  of  awakening  fears,  he  might 
probably  say,  ''Mow  dreadful  is  this  place!"  But 
how  much  more  dreadful  is  the  death-bed  of  the  gay, 
the  polite,  and  accompIi>ilietl  man ;  w  lio,  having  chosen 
the  |>erishing  things  of  time,  is  snatched  from  them, 

>aDd  called  to  render  up  his  account,  altogether  uu* 
provided  for  the  solemn  audit !  lion  much  more 
dreadful  is  the  death-bed  of  him,  who  has  laid  hie 
conscience  asleep,  by  the  delusions  of  a  vain  philo- 
jUipby,  persuading  him  to  the  cold  and  comfortlras 
doctrine  of  a  sleep  eternal ;  and  who  has  r  ;■  -  " 
faculties,  by  reasoning  himself  into  an  <  |  ,t 
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"dealli  is  nothing,  and  nought  after  death:"  but 
Avhose  vigorous  mind  brings  to  him,  in  his  lust  mo- 
ments, doubts  which  he  cannot  put  to  Higlit,  because 
his  lioastetl  reason  takes  part  against  him  ;^doubls 
which  haunt  him  with  continual  apprehension,  while 
he  is  obliged  gloomily  to  take  his  leap  in  the  dark, 
— ignorant  whether  the  long  sleep  he  hopes  for  may 
not  be  troubled  with  such  dreams,  that  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  them  might  strike  him  with  dismay  ! 

Again.  How  much  more  dreadful  is  the  deatli-bed 
of  the  daring  and  profligate  iufiile!  ;  who  is  at  last 
obliged  to  see  the  light  of  truth,  but  sees  it  as  light 
from  the  regions  of  misery : — who  thereby  beholds 
himself,  as  having  been  the  dispenser  of  moral  poison 
to  all  whose  souls  were  committed  lo  his  rharsre : 
perhaps,  as  the  foulest  murderer,  even  of  his  own 
offspring ; — the  destroyer  of  their  everlasting  spirits ; 
— the  base  betrayer  of  all  those  «ho  fixed  their  con- 
fidence on  his  superior  endowments !  He  departs  in 
the  agony  of  his  soul ;  while  his  distracted  imagina- 
tion has  none,  indeed,  of  the  supposed  delusive  hap- 
piness of  the  first ;  but  views  a  ghastly  band,  ready  to 
drag  him  to  his  sentence,  while  "  Depart  ye  cursed," 
already  thunders  in  his  ears. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Voltaire  ;  who  endured  hor- 
rors never  lo  be  expressed.  Like  Herod,  who  was 
smitten  by  the  angel,  while  receiving  undue  honours 
from  man, — so  the  infidel  philosopher,  imraedialely 
after  returning  from  the  theatre,  where  he  had  been 
inhaling  the  incenseof  adulation,  felt  that  the  hand  of 
death  had  arrested  him.  In  spite  of  the  illuminati, 
who  exhorted  him  to  persevere,  ami  die  like  a  hero, 
he  made  his  recantation,  and  poured  out  his  bitter 
execrations  against  them.  But  his  recollections  were 
so  dreadful,  and  his  horror  so  great,  that  the  xVIare- 
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schal  de  llichclien  fled  from  liis  bedside,  declaring- it 
to  he  a  siy^ht  loo  terrible  to  l>e  endured  ;  and  Dr. 
Troncliin,  his  physician,  retired  thunderstruck,  ob-  ^u 
serving,   that  the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a  ^M 
faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire.     Thus  died  D*  Aleni> 
Iiert.   Thus  died  the  immoral  and  unprincipled  Paine, 
— at  times  invoking  the  Saviour,  and  saying',  '*  My 
God,  my  God,  why  bast  Thou  forsaken  me"f'*     That 
the  same  horror  really  haunted  the  breast  of  Diderot, 
Gibbon,  and    Hume,    is  evident,   from   their    great 
anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought,  and  alleviate  thdr 
uneasiness,  by   buffoonery  and  comic  aninsemenlii. 
Such  facts  as  these  are  of  frefjuent  occurrence ;  and, 
to   whatever   they  may,  by  a  philosopher,  lie  attri- 
buted, may  well  urge  a  reasonable  man  to  say,  *'  Lei 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous:**    not,   indeed, 
trusting  in  his  own  righteousness,  or  bis  own   rea< 
son;   but  in   that  uhich    is  from  God,  by   fuilh   iu 
Christ ; — in    comparison   of  m  hich  all  other   things 
are  but  loss,  and  which  alone  can  give  us  to  kiKtw 
the  power  of  His  resurrection. 

Even  an  infidel,  it  has  been  well  observetl,  ma«| 
confess,  that  liisobcdience  to  Go<l's  law  must  be 
condemned ;  and,  if  nothing  intervene  to  tarie  the 
offender  from  punishment,  he  must  suffer.  But  to 
what  degree, — in  what  mode, — or  in  what  extent, — 
he  cannot  conjecture.  To  those  sufferings^  no  end 
ajtpettrt.  Death  is,  to  liini,  an  enUance  into  a  i^orld 
of  doubt  and  darkness;  and  beyond  this  entrance,  be 
can  conjecture  nothing  but  what  must  fill  him  with 
alarm.  His  snnl  lingers  in  suspense,  till  it  plun|^e« 
into  an  irreversible  doom,  to  know  by  er^jertene^, 
what  is  the  meiisure  of  woe  destined  for  those  nbo 
obey  not  God,  and  reject  salvation.  Tuder  sui^ 
circumsliuices,  what  man  of  sense  would  ool  bad. 
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with  joy,  the  dawning  liglit  of  the  gospel?  How 
greatly  <lo  we  need  what  it  offei-s !  Beyond  our 
present  existence,  no  man  can  discern  or  conjecture; 
yet  in  futurity  all  our  great  concerns  lie.  There, 
we  sliall  enjoy  the  highest  blessings,  or  suffer  the 
greatest  miseries. 

Every  present  moment  aflecls  this  futurity  with  con- 
sequences which  none  but  God  can  estimate.  It  de- 
praves or  amends  the  soul,  and  contributes  to  advance 
us  towards  heaven,  or  towards  hell.  Every  one  is 
belter  or  worse  to-<lay,  by  means  of  what  he  thought, 
designed,  or  did,  yesterday  ;  and  so  will  he  be  better 
or  worse  to-morrow,  and  through  eternity,  by  means 
of  this  day's  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions.  How 
much,  then,  do  we  need  a  Saviour,  who  imparts  the 
grace  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — a  Saviour 
who  watches  over  us,  protects  us,  relieves,  helps,  and 
supports  us; — a  Saviour  who  is,  in  life, our  hope  and 
consolation, —  and  in  death,  our  resurrection  and  our 
life  ;-^'wlio,  when  our  flesh  fails,  encircles  us  with 
the  everlasting  arms  of  love, — receives  our  departing 
spirit, — >and,  in  the  resurrection,  raises  our  body  in 
power  and  glory  !  Who  can  describe  tlie  joy  which 
thet/ wiW  feel,  who  hear,  "Come  ye  blessed  ;"  and 
who  enter  into  the  society  of  souls  made  perfect,  and 
of  Jesus  the  Mediator,  and  Gud  the  Judge  of  all** 

How  different  will  be  iheir  experience,  who,  on 
their  death-be<l,  have  no  Christ  for  their  friend, — no 
Mediator  to  atone, — no  Spirit  to  sanctify, — no  Be- 
loved and  Holy  One  to  stand  between  them  and  the 
justice  of  the  Almighty !  They  shall  rise,  indeed, 
in  power ;  but  it  is  power  to  endure  an  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  tlie  Eord ;  power 
to  experience  the  unspeakable  woe  which  that  sen- 
tence, *•  Depart  je  cursed,"  will  occasion  ;  and  power 
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to  bear  its  execution,  in  the  place  allotted  lo  all  that 
is  evil, — in  "  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  hikI  his 
angels;"  where  there  is  no  liope  of  nileTiatiun  or 
extinguishment;  "  where  the  worm  never  dielh,  aud 
the  fire  shall  never  be  quenched.** 

If  Reason,  then,  cannot  save  us  from  our  fears,  nor 
from  the  compunction  of  our  consciences,  nor  from 
the  sense  of  guilt  for  past  sin,  nor  front  the  power  of 
sin  in  future  ; — if  it  can  give  us  no  assurance  of  the 
things  of  God  and  eternil),  nor  any  hope  in  the 
hour  of  death, — it  is  impossible  for  it  to  give  us  lb« 
love  of  God.  No  creature  can  truly  love  a  iiein;,^ 
on  whose  sole  will  his  perfect  happiness  or  perfect 
misery,  to  all  eternity,  de|iends,  while  he  lias  doubts 
whether  that  will  is  to  be  exerted  for  his  destruction 
or  for  his  blessing:  for  *'  perfect  love  castelh  out 
fear."  And,  whatever  speculative  notions,  wliulcvcr 
cold,  lifeless  train  of  ideas,  may  be  in  the  head,  re- 
lative to  God's  allribnte  of  mercy;  jet,  iu  fact, 
doubts  do,  and  must  exist,  unless  the  heart  i-au  W) 
apply  them  to  a  man's  self,  as  to  enable  Uiiu  lo  say, 
"  1  know  assuredly  that  God  lias  pardonetl  me,  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  and  that  /  am  noxo  the  objert  of  Mis 
love,  and  an  heir  of  everlasting  happiness,  iibicb  I 
shall  inherit,  if  I  persevere  to  seek  it."  But  no  man 
can,  by  mere  Reason,  venture  to  declare  this  ;  for  sin 
must  necessarily  re((uire  punisinncnl.  liver)-,  even 
the  smallest,  deviation  from  the  perfect  will  of  God, 
even  in  temper  and  disposition,  as'we  1 1  as  act,  is  truly 
sin;  and,  from  the  mere  nature  of  tiling,  rf^pen/anep, 
or  sorrow  for  sin,  is  neither  in  itself  an  atonement 
for  it,  nor  necessarily  the  means  of  procurinier  its 
pardon.  It  is  only  in  the  mediatorial  scheme,  Ihal  a 
promise  to  that  effect  is  made  lo  us. 

Neither,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  amendment. 
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however  sincere  and  perfect,  any  atonement  for  of- 
fences that  are  past.  Jutlging^,  therefore,  by  Reason, 
as  distinct  from  Revelation,  fears  must  arise;  for,  if  a 
man  make  any  pretensions  to  reason,  he  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  such  a  beinff  as  he  is,  can  be  fit  to 
meet  his  God  iti  judgment.  If,  then,  he  admits  this, 
doubts  must  exist ; — iloubts  as  to  his  portion  in  eter- 
nity— nhelher  he  is  to  meet  a  fearful  or  a  happy 
doom, — doubts  whether  God  will  appear  to  him  as  a 
God  of  vengeance  or  a  God  of  love, — doubts  which 
arc  enough  lo  make  a  wise  man  mad  :  and,  until  they 
are  dispelled,  it  is  impossible  to  love  God  with  all 
the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul,  or  to  contemplate 
His  character  otherwise  than  with  apprehension  and 
unesisiness. 

I  never,  indeed,  met  any  one,  however  profligate 
his  life,  who,  on  beinf;^  asked  the  question,  did  not 
assert  that  he  loved  God.  That  is,  he  looks,  perhaps, 
on  God,  as  a  Being  perfectly  good  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, not,  at  least  speculatively,  lo  love  or  approve  of 
perfect  and  abstract  gnodnesis.  But  no  man  loves 
Gofl's  justice,  who  dreads  being  the  object  of  it; 
and  for  such  a  one,  or,  indeed,  any  one,  however 
moral,  who  is  unconverted  lo  God,  to  assert  that  he 
truly  loves  Him,  is  as  preposterous  as  for  a  rebel  to 
pretend  that  he  loves  his  king,  white  he  is  vigorously 
opposing  his  schemes,  and  fighting  to  destroy  his 
forces  and  authority.  But  so  do  all  unconverted  men, 
against  God.  And  it  would  be  good  for  them,  if 
they  were  awfully  struck  with  a  fidl  conviction,  that 
they  are,  every  moment,  while  they  remain  uncon- 
vertetl,  proving  that  they  really  hate  God  ;  and  hate 
liim  with  all  their  hearts  and  with  all  their  souls;  and 
Ihiit,  as  well  by  the  side  whicli  they  reject,  as  by  that 
which  lhe\  luive  cl)o.<en,  dcroon<ilratc  that  iUe\  lore 
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tbc  devil  nilh  all  their  mighU  and  serve  him.  willi 
all  the  strength  which  they  are  siiflTeretl  to  exerL 
Indeetl,  while  we  remain  in  an  unp<ir(ioncd  stale,  wc 
are  really  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God :  and, 
while  in  such,  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  ire 
love  Him,  even  though  our  rehellioii  has  reduced  ib 
to  such  ignorance,  that  we  know  not  the  real  crimi- 
nality of  our  condition. 

By  Faith  alone  can  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  terras 
of  pardon.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  restored  io  the  ser- 
vice of  our  own  proper  Sovereign.  Then  love  l« 
Him  begins;  but  never  can  exist  while  we  are  serving 
His  enemy  and  our  own.  When,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  to  a  man's  spirit,  that 
he  is  pardoned  and  .iccepted,  for  Christ's  sake,  he 
says,  "  I  love  God,  because  He  so  first  loved  me,  eveti 
while  1  was  a  rebel  against  Him,  as  to  give  His  Only 
Begotten  to  die  even  for  my  sin  ;  and  1  am  parilonetl 
on  that  account."  I  iilil  he  knows  this,  he  feels  no 
persoijal  interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  there* 
fore  feels  no  persona!  motive  for  fervent  love.  But, 
as  soon  as  Tai ill  gives  him  to  know  ihat  he  is  par- 
doned, for  Christ's  sake,  that  moment  he  loves 
with  all  his  heart. 

If  Reason  cannot  give  us  tiiis  love  of  Goil,  then  il 
cannot  give  that  love  of  all  our  fellou -creatures  which 
the  Christian  scbeme  demands,  and  wbich  tlows  from 
the  love  of  God,  as  its  source.  Though  it  is  the 
operative  principle  by  which  God  carries  on  His  pUn 
of  universal  benevolence  for  the  government  of  His 
vast  empire,  yet  Reason  will  rather  suggest  a  thouNind 
arguments  against  it.  The  natural,  accidental,  and 
civil  inequalities  among  men,  will  continually  dis- 
incline us  to  treat  every  man  as  our  I  '  r,  atnl 
our  equal  in   the  sight  of  God,     Tlif  ii'_  ;..  M>|icit- 
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alions  of  self-inlerest  will  iinlurally  lead  us,  not  oiify 
lo  a  fair  and  just  couipelitiun,  but  lo  that  ardent  pur- 
suit after  fortune  and  Itunours,  «liich  will  end  iti 
envy  and  ill-will  against  our  compelitors  in  tlie 
struggle.  Reason  will  find  arguments  enough  in 
defence  of  such  tempers;  but,  until  she  is  corrected 
by  Faith,  will  never  perceive  ituvt  they  are  contrary 
lo  that  perfect  mind  that  should  be  in  a  Christian. 
Nor,  till  Ihen.can  she  form  a  notion  of  that  generous 
love,  which  not  only  renders  to  all  their  due,  but 
"  seekelh  not  her  oivn,  and  in  honour  preferreth  one 
another," — "  which  suflerelh  long,  and  is  kind," — 
which  "  envieth  not," — which  "  thiidceth  no  evil ;" 
but  "  coveretb  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  cndnrelh 
all  things." 

One  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  man,  as  estimated 
by  Cicero,  is,  that  he  hurts  no  one,  earcept  he  be  in- 
jured himself,  *'  Qui  nemini  noret,  nisi  laccssitus 
injuria."  Therefore  Cicero  savs  of  hirasell",  that  he 
will  revenge  all  injuries,  according  as  he  is  provoked 
by  any :  "  Ulciscar  facinora  singula,  qucmadmodnm 
a  quibusquc  sum  provocatus."  And  Aristotle  speaks 
of  meekness  as  a  defect,  because  the  meek  man  will 
not  revenge  himself;  and  of  revenge  as  a  more  manly 
thing,'  —  aydpuiviKOTtpoy  fioXXov.  Consequently  that  is  . 
thouoht  a  very  reasonable  sense  of  honour,  which 
prompts  a  man  neither  to  do  an  injury,  nor  to  endure 
one;  and  it  will  fortify  itself  with  arguments  of 
public  and  private  expediency,  to  justify  the  seeking 
of  revenge,  even  in  the  blood  of  the  oftender,  though 
the  aflVont  be  of  the  most  trivial  or  coulemptiblc 
nature. 

Again.    Reason  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  high- 
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ntinient,   wlien   a  man  is 
ardent  in  his  friendships,  and  in   Wis  enmities  abo. 
Though  he  loves  some,  he  feels  anger,  resentment, 
ill-will,  and  hatred,  against  others:  nor  lias  be  aiir 
idea  of  loving  all,  nilhout  exception, — some   with  a 
love  of  tenderness,  some  with  a  love  of  complaceocv, 
and  all  with  a  love  of  benevolence.     But,  as  to  loving 
those  that  ill-treat  him,  or  doing  good  to  those  that 
injure  and  abuse  him,  it  is  what  he  conceives  to  be 
altogelher  impossible.     Nay,  natural  reason    will  per- 
suade him  that  it  is  tmpro/>«r  ;  and  \ntl  marshal,  in 
regular  array,  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove  it  to 
he  so.     Yet  this,  witliout  its  being  meant  to  interfere 
with  the  due  administration  of  lawful  authority,  or> 
dained  by  God  Himself,  for  the  punishment  of  evil 
doers,  is  the  course  which  God  Himself  parsues, — 
who  showers   down    g"ood    things  both  on   the  jt»l 
and  the  unjust.     And   this  is  the  course   whicli  He 
lias  now  established    among    ourselves  also,  us   His 
own  plan  for  eradicating  evil ; — -not  by  returning  evil, 
but  by  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

The  gospel  is  intended  as  a  general   rule  for  all 
mankind;  and,  if  men    would  regulate   (heir  inter- 
course -with  each  other  by  this  rule,  founded  on  the 
law  of  universal  love,  it  would  evidently  tend  to  make 
our  earth    resemble  a  paradise.      This  is   t"  :  •      My 
allowed;  but  it  is  urged,  that,  until  such  a  lu.^    i.e 
universally  followed,  individuals  are  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,   to  act  on  their  old  prinriples.      Yet   Ibis, 
though  it  allows  the  rule  to  be  infinitely  benefiriaK 
sets  up  an  excuse  for  not  observing  it,  which  would 
prevent   the   rule  from  ever  being  observed   at  ull. 
The  question  is,  which  will  best  eradicate  the  pre- 
sent evils  of  the  world, — that  which  Reason  has  dic- 
tated,— the  returning  evil    for  evil ;    or  thai  w  hicb 
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Failli  teaches, — the  retnrniiifj  good  for  evil,  am)  the 
setting;  forth  a  praclitui  and  rontinnallv  operating,- 
proof  of  the  beauty  and  expediency  of  that  8\»(em 
Mhich  God  Himself  acts  on,  and  recouiuiends  tu  onr 
a<U>ption. 

Thonj^h  its  general  tendency  Iki  allowed,  a  man, 
vthen  he  becomes  interested,  opposes  its  adoption. 
But  this  arises  from  the  very  thing  which  is  meant 
to  be  prevented.  All  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are 
intended  as  individnul  correctives, — ^as  preparations 
of  our  own  soul  for  tlie  reception  of  a  better  nature. 
Each  man,  therefore,  has  his  own  work,  even  though 
its  completion  be  nlleiided  with  inconveiiiencies : 
and  ejicli  will  receive  his  own  reward,  if  he  work 
faithfully; — striving  to  root  out  his  own  evil  tempers; 
looking  to  the  day  of  recoDi pence  ;  and  not  excusing 
himself  from  liis  own  duty,  because  of  the  perverse- 
ness  of  other  men. 

I  admit,  that  nothing  but  the  humblest  conviction 
of  our  own  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  views 
all  impartially, — nothing  I)ut  the  most  enlarged  sense 
of  God's  utnncrited  love  towards  us, — nothing  but 
the  love  of  God  arising  from  this  cause,  and  shed 
abroad  abundantly  in  our  hearts,  and  reigning  lord 
of  every  motion  tfiere, — can  cause  us  to  bear  this  be- 
nignant, all-endining  affection,  as  the  very  badge  of 
our  Christian  profession.  It  is  Tonnded  on  decency 
and  courteous  behaviour;  it  rises,  through  self-denial, 
U|)  to  the  sublimest  generosity,  and  the  holiest  affec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  that  Avithout  which  failh  is  dead^ 
knowledge  unprofitable,  even  continual  beneficence 
unavailing:  nay,  willing  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  a  vain  ami  unacceptable  sacrifice.  Urged  by 
lliis  love,  a  Christian  views  tlie  ntdiappy,  scpudid 
outcast  from  societ}  ;  and,  remembering  the  soleuju 
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>«or(t», "  Honniic all  inen,^'  he  liouotirB even  A«m, as  ibr 
voikmansiiip  of  llie  common  Creator, — uoade  with  an 
immortal  snul,  tu  live  with  Cod  Tor  ever,  though  cast 
out  by  men,  and  sunk  l>y  circumstances  iuto  sin, 
miser),  and  wreufifdnoss.  Ur^cd  hy  this  love,  he 
views  him  an  the  {lurchuse  uf  his  Uedeeiuer^s  blood, 
— the  commoti  ohject  of  his  Uedeemer's  mercy ;  aud 
then  he  loves  even  him,  for  hia  Retlcemer's  sake,  and 
luoks  on  liim  an  deni^ned  to  be  a  fellow-caiididHte  fur 
inmioi'lid  f^lory. 

Nor  does  C'lirislianity  allow  of  any  pretence,  by 
which  we  can  excuse  ourselves  for  nut  iiosseasing  (his 
luve;  for  it  admilM  of  n«>  m(-<1iiun  lielueen  loving  ami 
halin^if.  "  (le  who  lovelh  not  his  brother  abitlelh 
in  death  ;  and  y^  hosoever  hnleth  hiif  brolher  w  a 
rounlerer."  As  every  defjree  of  want  of  love  i»,  in 
God's  accounl,  a  <U*iiree  of  haired,  so  every  clegree 
of  haired  is  a  dt^f^rre  of  that  lem[ier  «hich  moves 
and  iiicites  lo  murder:  and  "  no  murderer  bath 
eternal  life  altiding^  in  him."  Il  is  the  believer  onl) 
who  lias  love  ;  and,  as  (iod  is  love,  love  is  the  begin- 
ning of  eternal  life.  In  (iod's  law,  il  is  ibe  regu- 
lalor  of  all  our  roiidiict  towards  Himself  or  our 
fellow-creatitres,  and  is  the  only  principle  of  olie- 
diencc.  C'bristian  love,  then,  being  ihc  foundation 
nf  all  moral  good,  and  the  means  of  all  natinitl  p^ood 
or  Idessiiig,  if.  alone  is  rewarded,  and  the  absence  of 
it  alone  is  punishtd.  As  far  as  it  regards  our  fellow- 
crealures,  this  equal,  tlisinleresled  love  of  benevolence 
towards  friends  and  enemies, —  the  good  and  tlie 
wicked  ;  which  deligiits  in  happiness  where  il  oxiiils, 
and  promotes  it  where  it  is  not ;  is  called  iu  Scripture, 
aytutif,  emphalically  low  or  rharilt/  ;  or  ^Xa^Bp-wta,  the 
lovcofiimnUind.  I^s^ides  this  love  of  &e/jei«o/riirr, 
Christ  has  kit  us  a  new  coiuuiandiuenl,  as  llic  pe- 
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ciiliar  bailge  of  our  profession,  which  is,  brotherly 
love,  (^,,\aa\f<n,  or  llial  love  of  complacenrtf,  <»«'  cl*'lij^ht 
in  ihe  virtue  of  good  beings,  witfi  Hiiicli  He  roni' 
tnands  us  to  love  all  such  as  are  His  true  disciples 
with  the  same  deg:ree  of  love  as  lie  Himself  loves  us. 

Tliis  disposition  in  the  intellit^ent  and  reli«iious 
universe,  has  l»een  conii>ared  to  atlractiort  in  the  ma- 
terial. It  holds  the  parts  together,  and  unites  them 
in  one  immense  and  incomprehensible  system.  To 
acconi[)lish  tliis  end,  it  first  liirins  them  of  a  cha- 
racter capable  of  this  union,  whereby  the  universal 
church  on  earth  is  comiected  in  a  l)ntid  of  perfection 
with  the  immortal  church  above  ;  interchanging"  and 
increasing'  the  happiness  of  all  thing's  that  are  in 
Christ,  by  an  ever-var\iti<^  and  ever-iniprovin<^'  coni- 
innnic-ation  of  l>eiiefieence. 

But,  though  this  benevolence  is  required  to  be 
universal,  as  a  princij>le  of  action,  yet  its  practical 
efforts  are,  fiora  the  nature  of  man,  directed  by  the 
circumstances  and  opportunities  of  the  individual. 
Every  man,  therefore,  has  his  own  field  for  the  pri- 
mary exercise  of  his  lienevolence,  which  is  alwa\s 
within  his  reach,  and  easily  com |»rehen»led  ;  such  as 
his  family,  his  relatives,  his  immediate  coimexions, 
and  his  country.  Some  can  extend  their  acts  very 
far, — to  distant  nations,  and  to  distant  ages.  Some 
can  instruct  and  inform  mankind, — can  regulate  the 
affairs  of  empires,  and  improve  the  slate  of  the 
world.  Each  man  has  his  own  capability,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  he  must  judge  faithfully ;  for  ac- 
cording to  this  will  the  exercise  of  his  beneficence 
be  require*!  of  him. 

The  daring  sfurit  of  philosophy,  and  its  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Scripltire,  is  apparent,  in  iJs 
causing  some  In  deny,  that   the  love  cither  of  God 
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or  out-  fellow-rrealmes,  rt«|nire«l  in  llie  |rc>8|>el,  can 
he  a  moral  duty.  As  lo  the  first,  they,  nith  aflecled 
liunii lily,  say,  thai  it  is  loo  l>ohl  and  presumptuous 
lo  talk  of  our  lovill^■  Clo«l.  Thai  love  towards  God 
1>einf,'"  said  to  coiisisl  [mrtly  ofafieolion,  I>eiievolcMK'e. 
and  <^-o<hI  Hill  to  His  designs,  and  of  delight  in  (hat 
hlessediiesis  which  He  enjoys  from  His  own  perfect 
altrihiitesi,  and  from  the  effects  prodticetl  by  Iheni, 
in  creation,  providence,  and  retlemption  ;  parlly  of 
complacency  in  His  moral  excellence  ;  and  parUy  in 
gratitude  for  His  numherlcss  mercies  to  us;  il  is 
evident,  say  they,  that  the  two  former  parU  of  this 
love  cannot  Ik;  required  of  us;  hecause  it  would 
suppose  CJod,  who  peeds  nothing-,  and  is  supremely 
hlessed,  to  depend  for  His  happiness  on  His  crea- 
tures ; — and  that  the  last  is  a  mercenary  and  8elfi>h 
principle. 

As  lo  this  last,  nierely  remarking,  thai  no  one  is 
hase  and  uicked  enouf;h  to  hoastof  ingratitude  lo  an 
earthly  benefactor,  we  may  observe,  that  benevolence 
does  not  depend,  for  its  oldigtttion,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  ohjecl  of  it  needs  it.  Happiuess  is 
delightful  and  desirable  lo  benevolence;  and  ihe 
greater  that  happiness,  the  greater  the  delighl  and 
desire  ;  and  this,  in  increasing  proportion,  whether 
that  happiness  be  ten  times,  a  IhousiUid  times,  or 
infinitely  greater.  This  delighl  in  the  infinite  f»er- 
fections  of  God,  and  this  desire  after  the  accoiD> 
j>lishment  of  His  designs,  is  implied  in  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  most  delighlful  and  desirable  of  ail  ob- 
j  jecls.  And,  as  God  delights  and  is  happy  in  His  own 
designs,  il  is  as  truly  desirable  that  He  should  he 
thus  happy,  as  that  any  of  His  creatures  should  he 
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Nor  does  Itiin  [trove  that  His  lia[t[iiiiess  is  depen- 
dant oil  us  ;  for  He  is  all-snfticicnl  to  arcifmjiiisli 
what  lie  wills,  and  is  certain  that  nhatever  He  does 
■will  raust  be  accomplislied.  Therefore,  that  love,^ 
whetlier  called  a  love  of  lieiievolence,  or  not, — «hic!i 
delights  in  the  designs  and  happiness  of  (iod  ;  and 
whether  called  a  love  of  com|>laceMC) ,  or  not, — which 
delights  in  His  perfections, — is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  relations  of  creatures  to  their  Creator.  Nay,  it 
is  a  reasonable  service,  which  cannot  but  he  approved 
by  Him  ;  as  it  unites  them  with  Him  and  each  other, 
in  promotin-^  that  jjood  which,  by  His  own  perfec- 
tions, and  their  instrunient^dity,  He  has  be;^nn  to 
accomplish. 

Philosophy^  in  its  attack  on  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  has  begnn  with  huruilily  ;  because  on  that 
disposition  it  is  really  founded.  Humility  being  that 
which  gives  man  a  just  sense  of  bi^i  cbaracler  and  his 
duties,  Mr.  Hume  has  svssailed  Ibis  in  form;  and 
contends,  that  it  is  a  vicious  aud  contemptible  dis- 
position ; — that  modesty,  repentance,  and  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  are  vices:  consefjuenlly,  impudence,  re- 
sentment, revenge,  and  obstinacy  in  sin,  must  be 
virtues.  He  considers  pride  as  a  proper  "  self-valu- 
ation," honourable  to  the  character,  and  necessary 
to  the  condition  of  man.  IJnt  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  the  things  which  Mr.  Hume  would  have 
us  to  be  proud  of:  whether  our  origin,  our  end,  our 
dependance, — the  precartousness  of  our  life  and  its 
enjoyments, — our  ignoi-ance,  our  errors,  nnr  sins,  or 
our  miseries.  On  what  grounds  of  "  self-valuation" 
are  we,  then,  to  appear  before  God  as  our  Judge"?  But 
humility  includes  a  train  of  affections,  accordant  with 
a  just  sense  of  our  character  aud  condition.  From 
hence,  we  feel  the  love  aud  mercy  of  God,  and  learn 
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to  forbear  one  another  in  ineekiiess,  and  to  eslrttn 
others  belter  than  ourselves.  This,  to  a  isorldlr  j 
man,  xnny  appear  absurd  ;  because  be  is  bliiid  to  his  fl 
owtininsand  fainii;^.  Ikit  it  is  not  difticult  to  hiiu 
M  ho  is  evangel icaUy  huuihle  ;  who  knows  the  »'\iis  of 
others  only  iniperfecll},  bu(,  In  the  Spirit  of  cou- 
viclion,  sees  his  own  laid  naked  before  bi«  tu^hl. 
The  difrjcully,  then,  of  "  esteeraing  others  Ijetter 
tlian  himself "  vanishes.  Tlic  oulv  difticully  is,  to 
lliink  in  any  other  manner,  unle:^  the  strongest  evi- 
dence compel  him.  Hnniility,  then,  towariU  God, 
and  meekness  towards  man,  cannot  but  be  amiable. 
iiul  how  can  a  proud  mail's  pride  hcamiablel  or  huv 
can  it  be  eui[ilu3ed  in  heaven?  iNutwitbstuAding, 
then,  the  objeclioiis  of  pliilosopiters,  we  hsiTe  no 
reason  to  doubt  thai  the  grand  schcaie  of  uriivensal 
happiness  is  to  be  etrecluak-d  only  by  ibat  liuiuble, 
self'renounciny  TaiLh,  which  works  by  love  to  (aod 
aud  man. 

This  Faith  would  endow  every  man  willi  pielv, 
con tcnlment,  justice,  and  Irulh  ;  and  would  exercise 
him  continually,  in  \ihalever  conslilules  au  amiable 
character.  Consiiler,  then,  what  a  multitude  of 
evils,  and  how  horrible  in  their  nature,  spriii^ 
from  a  discontented  heart: — perjuries,  liti^,ition», 
oppressions,  murders,  and  wais '.  \\  Imt  a  cbau|fe 
would  be  wrought  in  the  world,  by  au  exact  fulgj- 
ment  of  commutative  and  distributive  justice !  OebUr 
would  be  paid, — promises  performed, — sales  coo- 
ducted  honestly,  and  character  respected.  Liti|pitioii 
would  cease;  imposition,  cheuliug,  and  fraud,  would 
be  unknown.  How  much  of  the  happiness  of  mao- 
kind  is  ruined  b\  falsehood  of  various  kinds.  -^^ 


I 
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Trulli,  justice,  and  kindness,  conslilutc  llic  measure 
and  8uli8liuice  of  whatever  can  l>c  recounneuded  by 
benevolence;  and,  if  lliesc  dispositions  were  spread 
from  families  to  neiglibourhoods, — from  neiglilxiur- 
hoods  to  ccMiimunilies, — and  from  comrnunilies  to 
nations, — the  sword  and  the  spesir  would  soon  l>e 
turned   into  tlie  plought^iare  and  the  pruning-hook. 

How  dewrablc  such  a  chanj^e,  may  be  known  from 
our  own  experience,  and  tlie  testimony  of  history  ; 
both  of  which  shew  the  present  melancholy  condition 
of  man.  That  condition  is  i\ol  necefnari/  to  man,  but 
has  been  stiperiiidnced.  Man  is  not  compelled  to  be 
selfish  and  sinful  ;  but  may  as  eiisil^  lie  benevolent 
and  virtuous.  7"o  eflet:tuate  this,  nothing-  is  rc«jui- 
site,  but  a  submission  to  that  ^ospeJ  tyhich  is  able 
to  eiiang'e  us,  and  which  offoi's  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  world.  If  rational  bein<[;:s  would  submit 
to  be  wholly  under  its  influence,  Ihey  would  fonn  u 
perfect  state  of  happiness  in  any  world  ;  ami  they 
who  Hill  free  themselves  from  all  its  restraints, 
would  cause  misery  any  where.  He,  then,  who  re- 
fuses obedience  to  it,  prej)are8  himself  to  become  u 
nuisance  to  the  universe.  While  the  law  of  love, 
producing  the  punctual  performance  of  all  the  duties, 
and  eHectually  securing  atl  the  rights  of  orankiud, 
becomes  the  true  and  only  source  of  safety,  peace, 
and  prosperity,  to  the  world. 

As  in  this  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  beneficial 
to  society,  so  there  is  nothing  biu'densome  or  dis- 
tressing to  the  individual.  Nothing  is  eradicated, 
but  passions  and  tempers  which  are  impure,  unruly, 
turbulent,  and  grievous,  even  to  him  who  feels  them; 
— notiiing  IS  introduced,  but  the  seeds  of  every  ex- 
alted virtue,  and  the  principles  of  universal  peace. 
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ThoiijU'li  Rearan  couliJ  not,  of  itself,  nor  until  m- 
sibted  hy  Faith,  leHd  us  cither  to  disf^over  or  atUia 
this;  yet  it  must  approve  and  embrace  it,  when  it  ii 
brought  to  its  knowledge.  Indeed,  Reason  cannot 
attain  the  knowledfre  of  ihe  thiiipri^  of  this  trorld, 
except  by  means  of  bodily  senses: —  neither  can  sbe 
attain  the  knowledge  of  things  of  the  next,  but 
through  the  senses  >^hich  Faith  opens  in  the  soul, 
lioth  the  one  and  the  other  form  uiuterials  for  ber 
apprehension  and  judgment.  Therefore,  neillier  tlie 
one  nor  the  other  can  sbe  cast  off,  without  injur? 
to  hej>elf. 

So  far  is  Faitli  from  being-  repng-nnnt  to  Re-.ison, 
ihal,  like  <  oMsticnce,  sh»"  enlarges  the  powers  of 
Reason  iiitiiiilely.  Conscience  gives  tu  Reason  ibr 
experimenlal  knowledge  of  God's  existence;  and 
Failb,  betttg  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  unseen 
things,  exltMirls  Keason'a  empire  over  all  the  ntlier- 
wise  inaccessible  subjects  of  spirit  and  eternity. 

Whatever  argnmenl?*  might  be  advanced,  why  iie»- 
son  should  discnid  the  aid  of  Faith,  and  of  the  things 
which  F^iilli  brings  to  her  kiniwledge,  the  same 
woidd  <(|ualty  apply,  for  ber  discarding  the  iiid  of 
Conscience,  and  all  that  experimental  knoyvledge  of 
God,  which  Conscience  enables  her  to  attain.  For 
they  equally  comeru  things  which  we  cannot  know 
by  our  senses;  and  are  both  of  them  e<|iuillv  ibe 
supernatural  gift  of  God,  for  the  discernnient  of  spi* 
ritual  things.  None,  liowever,  but  atheists  «tonl<l 
go  so  far  as  thai :  ami,  therefore,  all  olhtns,  if  ihcy 
reason  consistently,  must  acknowledge,  that  Rensou 
does  stand  in  need  of  spiritual  senses,  in  order  lo 
apprehend  spiritual   Ihing-s.     And  why  <\>         !,»■  noi. 
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For  the  existence  of  those  things  which  are  brought 
to  her  knowledge  by  Faith,  is  shewn  indisputably 
bv  their  effects,  the  same  as  the  existence  of  those 
which  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  Conscience  ; 
and  are  evidenced  by  proofs  of  such  a  nature,  as  can- 
not possibly  be  overturned,  nor  reasonably  be  con- 
troverted. Faith,  therefore,  being  as  necessary  to 
Reason  as  Conscience,  is  the  perfective  principle  in 
man's  composilioti;  making  him  again,  what  he  was 
at  his  creation,  a  whole  and  entire  man, — body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  For,  as  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body, 
which,  without  it,  is  naturally  dead, — so  the  spirit, 
which  is  attained  hy  Faith,  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
which,  separated  from  it,  is  deatl  to  God. 

As  Reason  is  the  act  of  the  soul,  proceeding  dis- 
cursively, or  by  progressive  argumentation,  to  form 
its  judgments  on  those  materials  of  knowledge 
which  have  been  apprehended  througli  the  bodily 
senses, — so  Faith  is  the  act  of  llie  spirit,  exerting 
knowledge  intuitively  over  those  things  which  are 
brought  home  to  the  soul,  by  means  of  these,  its  new 
sjurituul  senses.  As  the  decisions  of  Conscience 
arise  from  the  Spirit  of  God  witnessing  to  our  souls, 
— so  the  assurance  of  Faith  arises  from  the  Spirit  of 
CJocl  wilnessing  to  our  spirit.  Conscience  is  the 
intuitive  judgment  of  the  soul,  influenced  by  God's 
Spirit ; — Faith  is  the  intuitive  conviction  of  our  spi- 
rit, wrought  in  us  by  that  demonstrative  evidence 
which  is  given  to  us  by  God  Himself.  As  Reason 
informs  Conscience,  so  Faith  enlightens  Reason ; 
and  as  Conscience  purifies  Reason,  so  Faith  sanc- 
tifies Conscience,  and  makes  it  entirely  perfect,  and 
conformable  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  direct  influence  of  Faith  on  Conscience  is 
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nicious  principles  of  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  God ;  and  to  practise  that  degree  of  love  to 
Him  and  to  all  mankind,  which  does  not  so  much 
result  from  the  present  cat^used  state  of  things,  a$ 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  better.  This  light 
perfects  us  in  that  Self-knowledge  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  It  perfects  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  our  dependanca  on  Him, — in  tiie 
knowledge  of  His  revealed  will,  and  of  those  prori- 
dential  dealings  which  are  meant  to  prepare  tlie 
world  for  the  restoration  of  that  perfect  state  io 
which  all  things  were  originally  created. 
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HE  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Failh  is  so  tree  froin? 
all  ambiguity,  that  one  woiilil  hanlly  think  it  needful 
to  say  any  thin;^  more  on  the  subject.  But,  as  it  is  a 
doctrine  which  has  ever,  from  the  very  first  of  Chris- 
tianit}',  been  misconceived,  it  amy  be  prudent  to  be 
very  explicit ;  especially  as  we  liave  said  so  much  in 
favour  of  Faith.  For  certainly,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
that  there  ever  have  been  some  who,  contrary  t 
Scripture  and  Reason,  have  endeavoured  to  "  make' 
void  the  law,  llirough  faith  ;"  through  that  Failh 
which  is  intended  to  "establish  the  law,"  and  is,*^ 
indeed,  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  esta- 
blished,  in  the  hearts  of  creatures  who  have  become 
sinful.  "  By  grace,  then,  ye  are  saved,  throuju,h 
faith;  and  this  not  of  30urselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
Gud  :  not  by  works,  lest  any  one  should  hoast.  For 
ve  are  liis    workmansliip,  created   through   Christ 

esus  unto  good  works.*' 
To  understand  this  very  clear  doctrine  rightly,  we 

ihould  rememlter,  that  salvation  means,  in  Scripture, 
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not  ooly  a  future  and  eternal  salvation,  in  the  day  offl 
jodgmeot,  but  a  present  salvatiou.     "  Ye  are  savetl."™ 
Hat  is.  a  salvation  from  »i«; — a  present  salvalioa 
frocn  the  gniii  of  all  past  sin,  which  is  sy  nonvmoos 
with  justification  ; — and  a  present  salvation  from  Ilie 
pmcer  of  all  sin  in  future,  which  is  synonymous  wilb 
SBDCtificatioD.     Faith,  ibeu,  is  the  means,  and  tb« 
only  means,  by    nhicb  this  is  done: — Ihat    Failh 
which  is  an  entire  recumbency  on  the  power  and 
promises  of  CJod,  through  Christ,  ami  an  entire  re- 
nunciation of  all  pouer  in  ourselves;  acknowledging 
ourselves  to  be  sinful  in  uuture,  and  helpless  in  con- 
dition.    By  Faith,  then,  ne  are  thus  *' (Jod's  work- 
manship, through  Christ,  unto  good   works :"  aofl^ 
they  who  are  thus  "  boru  of  Go*l  cannot  sin,'*  iihile™ 
they  continue  in  active  fiuth  ;  because   of  the  pourr 
of  God  which  is  thereby  in  them. 

Now   this  entire  freedom  from  all   sin,   not  onl 
that  nhich  is  actual  and  outward,  but  wlnit  consis 
inwardly  in  improper  tempers,  afleclions,  and  t\\i>\»- 
sitions  of   mind,   is,   in    Scripture,    comprehended 
under  the  word  tore ;  llial  is,  love  to  God  and  our 
iellow-creaturcs ;  and  unto  Mhich,  as  the  principle 
all  good  works,  we  are  created  anew,  through   faiil^j 
in  Christ.     This  love  is  the  end  and  fulfilment 
the  l^w, — of  evei"y  holy  aud  perfect  law  of  God.     I 
is  that  which  existed  from    the   beginnincf,    |>efo 
there  was  any  sin  ;  and  is  that  which,  after  sin 
destroyed,  will  endure  foi*  ever.     Failh,  therefore, 
not  the  end ;  it  is  only  the  means ;  and,  like  ev 
other  means,  is  of  no  value  whatever  in  itself,  e:ccef> 
ns  it  leads  to  this  end : — that  is,  to  love,  or  all  liolinest, 
— the  sole  end  of  every  dis])cus<ttion  of  God,   fio 
the  beginning  of  the  world    to  the  conitunnniati 
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of  all  tliirig!^.     Faitli,  lliercrore,  will  ''  he  8ivaflqwfoit 

up  ill  sijErlit,"  and  will  llieii   lolally  fail, — being  noi 

L  longer  needed.    Our  present  "knowledge  will  vanisli 

B  away  ;*'  because  we  shall  see  God  as  Me  is.     But 

*'  love,"  which  "  believelh,  b<»pelb,  and  cndurelh  all 

lUings,"  "  never  lailelh  ;"  liecause  it  is  the  eternal 

law  of  God's  univci"sal  empire.    Therefore,  ''  though 

I  have  faith  so  as  to  remove  mouti tains,  And  have  nut 

love,  I  am  nothing  ;"  nay,  "  though  I  give  all  myM 

goods   to  feei\    the  poor,   or  give   my   b<Kly   to   Ije 

L  bnrnetl,"  and  have  not  llie  all-comprehensive  lev 

B  of  Scripture,  so  unhappily   misnamed   cUaritt^    "  i 

profiteth  me  nothing." 

I     Can  any  one  say,  then,  that  the  declaring  Salvation 
by  Faith  is  making  voiil  the  ^t»7,and  giving  a  licence 
to  commit  all  sin;  when  it  appears,  that  snlvation 
scans  freedom   not  only  from   the  guilt,   but  from 
the  poMcr  of  sin;  and  /iii//i,  or  a  reliance  on  Gorf, 
L    is  the  only  means  whereby  sin  can  be  rooted  out  o£^ 
B  our  hearts  t     But  to  declare  salvation   by  works,  im^ 
B  certainly  making  void  ilie  fftfspcl ;  because  it  keeps 
"   us  dependant  on  ourselves  for  what  we  are  utterlju 
unable  to  accomplish  ;   an«l  which  utter  hel[>lessnes8" 
in  us,  is  the  very  reason  why  salvation  by  faith  is 
olTered  to  us.      Christ  declares,    that  He  came  tflB 
<leslroy  the  works  of  theilevil,  and  to  set  ti|)  righte- 
ousness  in   our    hearts;   to  fulHI    tl>€    law, — not   to 
destroy  it;  and  that  not  an  iota  or  tittle  of  it  shall 
pass  away,  till  all  things  are  etfected  ; — llmt  is,  till 
the  consummation  of  all  tilings.     Faith  is  the  only< 
means  by  wliicli  this  is  done,    "  NV  hosoever  Iwlievcli 


shall  be  saved  ;" — "  By  faith  are  ye  saved,  throug 
grace.*'     And  the  continual   wickedness    weakness, 
incapacity  of  huinau   beings 
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thing  as  we  ought,  is  a  daily  proof  to  u»,  that  therp 
is  DO  other  means  by  which  siu  cao  be  rooted  out  of 
us,  but  thu  reliance  on  God. 

But  they  who,  ou  one  hand,  magnify  Faith  beyood 
all  proportion,  so  as  to  make  it  stand  in  the  place  of 
love  and  good  works;  and  they  who  contend,  on  llie 
other,  that  we  cannot  obtain  the  lirst  salvation,  ev. 
cept  by  our    antecedent  good   works;    do   equalf' 
misapprdiend  the  nature  of  faith  and  good  works, 
^-do  equally  occasion  the  continuance  of  sin, — aod 
equally  oppose  the  gospel  of  Gml.     Till  Faith  exist, 
there  can  be  no  good  works:  but  faith  that  bringttb 
not  forth  good  works,  as  its  necessary  and  essential 
fruit,  is  not  a  living,  saving,  scriptural  faith,  but  the 
faith  of  devils, —  altogether  dead  and   uiiproti table: 
"  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  thi 
faith  which  is  without  works,  (that  is,  without  luv 
to  God  and  man.)  is  dead   alsio."       After    tliis  fed 
explanation,  let  there  be  no  misconception,  no  mi; 
construction,  no  mistateraeut  of  the    menning  aod' 
tendency  of  saying,  that  we  are  saved  by  Faith  alone, 
and  justified  by  grace. 

The  doctrine,  as  here  stated,  is  fully  apparent,  froa^ 
John  iii,  36,  as  it  stands  in  the  original :  o  «-itc»w^H 

(i{  Toy  wof,  tj(tt  C**i|f  aiWKtof*  o  it    avciSMr    rt*  (mm,  mc  v^crw 

Cb/ift,  nXA'  I)  op-yiT  r»  Oitt  fieyu  (t*  avrof.         I  he    ailfl  ■ 

translation  renders  the  first  clause,  ''  He  tliut   J<, 
eth;"  and  the  latter,  "  lie  that  believeth  not.*'  fiul 
this  is  wrong.    And  Mr.  Wesle},  the  great  revii 
of  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  hy  F«ilh,  has  pniperlj 
translated  the  latter,  "lie  that  obvyeih  not:"  ••  For,'' 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,   ''  the   latter   phrase    explain 
the  former,  and  sheus,  that  {\\t  faith  to  which  Ibe 
promise  of  eternal  life  is   annexed,  is   an    cffcctunl 
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principle;  of  sincere  ami  niireserved  obetlieiice.'*  OrT 
litis  whole  jjassage,  Dr,  Jelib,  in  his  SiMicd  Lilem- 
ture,  finely  remarks: — "The  descend in;Lf  st-riet^  is 
magnificently  awful.  He  who,  wilh  his  heart,  be- 
lieveth  in  the  Son,  is  already  in  possession  of  clernul 
life;  hut  he,  whatsoever  may  be  his  outward  pro- 
fession, whatsoever  his  theoretic  or  historicul  belief, 
who  obeyeth  not  the  Son,  not  only  does  not  posse.^s 
eternal  life, — he  does  not  possess  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  called  life  at  all;  nor,  so  persisting,  ever  can 
possess;  for  he  shall  not  even  svc  it.  JJut  this  is  not 
the  whole:  for  as  eternal  life  is  i\ie  present  possession 
of  the  failhfii],  so  the  wralli  of  God  is  the  present 
and  permanent  lot  of  the  disobedient : — it  abideth  on 
him.*' 

Faith,  then,  is  the  very  thing  which  is  suited  to 
man's  nature,  his  present  condition,  and  his  actual 
wants.  And  this,  of  itself,  is  a  decisive  arj^ninent 
for  the  necessity  of  il,  and,  therefore,  of  its  having 
been  actually  given  to  us  by  God,  But  Faith  is  also 
founded  on  the  nature  of  God.  For  it  is  an  anti- 
cipation of,  a  preparation  for,  and  a  promoter  of,  that 
very  state  of  Ihings,  which  all  who  admit  Uis  holy 
attributes,  confess  nuist  be  hereafter  expwted.  This 
aftbrds  a  still  stronger  argument  for  it ;  and  it  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  controverted,  without  denying 
either  that  wi,sdom,  holiness,  or  power,  on  the  ground 
of  which,  men  of  all  pei-suasions  have  agreed  in 
that  expectation.  But  unite  the  both  arguments  * 
together;  coiisitlering  Faith  as  adaptetl  to  the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  relations  which 
necessarily  subsist  between  them ;  and  they  becomdf 
irresistible.  Faith,  then,  begins  in  knowing  God 
and  one's  self: — il  goes  on  in  loving  Him,  and, 
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Go«l  is  love,  tliererore  itAitutin^  Him,  by  loving 
maukiiid.     And  il  ends  in  serving  Him   with  a 
feet,  pure,  constant,  Milling, and  thaukful  obedieDcej 
not  overcowing  the  evil  that  exists  in   ihe  pre^eo 
slate  of  things,  hy   leturniug  evil  for  evil  ;  bnl 
doing  all   manner  of  good,   in   every    possible   way^ 
both  in  soul  and  body,  to  all  alike;   both    to  tt 
thankful  and  the  perverse, — to  friends  anil    en< 
indifferently, — and  to  all  mankind  universally. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  real  Christian  religion.    And  «o 
entirely  is  it  fonndc<l  on  sound  argument,  and  the 
iiighest  reason,  that  the  moment  any  man's  lempers, 
M'ords,  or  actions,  are,  in  any  conceivable  instaocci 
contrary  to  right  reason,  or  to  the  most  mag;nanii 
and  sublime  generosity ;  then,  in  the  same  degi 
are   they  contrary  to   true  Christianity.      Or, 
versa,  in  whatever  degree  they  are  contrary  to  Chrt 
tianity,  in  that  same  are  they  contrary  to  reason,  ti 
the  suhlimest   philosophy,  and   to   the  most    heroi< 
j)hilaiithropy.     Do  we  not,  then,  feel  ourselves  coi 
pelled   to  admit,  that  that   which  is  the  mo«tt  con- 
sistent and  sublime  scheme  of  moral  and   re1igiou^_ 
doctrine  existent  in  the  world,  must  have  proceeded^l 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  God  Himselft  un- 
less we  can  fancy  Ihat  some  man  has  been  either  more 
wise,  or  more  holy,  or  more  provident  of  our  lia( 
piness,  than  the  God  who  made  us.      The  Scriptur 
undeniably  contains  such  a  system  of  doctrine; 
therefore  we  must  coucUkIc  that  it  is  from  God. 

The  same  reason  suflicienlly  refutes  an  ol>j"'-« 
that  Scripture  does  not  require  so  holy  and  :? 
a  faith,  nor  so  magnanimous  and  exalted  a  devulioi 
as  is  here  supposed.     Tor,  if  Scriplnrc  be  from  Ciocf 
il  must  t-each  us  holier  principles  of  religion   thai 
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man  is  capable  of  inventing;  and  we  need  only  refer 
to  its  plain  and  authoritative  words,  in  proof  that 
it  does  require  what  we  contend  for.  But,  if  it  does 
undeniably  require  this,  we  cannot  disobey  it,  but  at 
the  peril  of  the  punishment  which  it  threatens.  And, 
even  if  it  cannot,  with  sufficient  certainty,  be  proved 
to  be  the  express  and  immediate  word  of  God  ;  (that 
is,  even  if  the  fact  of  revelation  be  not  demon- 
strable;} yet,  as  it  contains  a  pure  doctriije,  which  is 
undeniably  conformable  to  His  holy  will,  we  can 
neither  disobey  nor  disbelieve  such  doctrine,  without 
opposing  the  apparent  will  of  Him  who  is  almighty. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that,  even  if  all  were  conceded 
that  deists  can  reasonaldy  imngine  to  be  favourable 
to  their  system,  still  men  would,  according  to  riglit 
reason,  be  bound  to  believe  that  the  gospel  did,  some 
bow  or  other,  come  from  God,  though  they  cou)4 
not  prove  how ;  and  would  be  bound  to  take  it  as 
the  rule  of  their  conduct ;  because  it  is  nmleniably 
the  purest,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  benevoleni 
rule  we  know  of,  and  therefore  must  be  most  agree- 
able to  His  holy  will. 

It  has  been  objiccted,  that,  although  the  religion 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  beautiful  and  desirable 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  yet  it  exists  ia  Scripture 
only,  and  has  no  real  existence  ; — that  though,  as  a 
speculative  doctrine,  it  is  con^mendable,  yet,  as  a  prac- 
tical one,  it  is  imaginary  ; — that,  considering  it  a»  a 
gift  of  God,  and  a  power  conferred  by  Him,  it  has 
never  been,  in  fact,  by  Him  imparled,  nor  liy  man 
enjoyed.  The  contrary,  however,  is  established,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  by  the 
testimony  even  of  heathen  historians. 

We  find,  from  the  fifteenth  annal  of  Tacitus,  who" 
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was  totemi>orary  wilh  the  aposlles,  that  in  Ilotne 
there  was  a  vast  iiiullitiide  of  Cliristiaiis,  (luring  llie 
rei',''!!  of  ^ero.  Tliesf,  lie  ileclares,  were  chargeable 
nilli  no  crime,  but  thai  of  bein!;»;  hated  by  all  ni*n. 
Tbfir  innocent  and  holy  lives  are,  therefore,  atlcstal 
by  an  ciicmv.  The  canwe  of  that  universal  hatred 
we  know  Ut  be  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  and  their 
fidelity  to  Christ,  even  to  death.  Thei-efore,  tlieir 
enemies  considered  Christianity  as  a  destructive  su- 
perstition, snl)vcriiive  of  all  their  civil  c-slahlishmenl?: 
because  it  was  opponent  to  the  heatheni!!;h  and  ido!- 
atrous  worship  on  which  they  were  founde<l.  Th«o 
Christians  confessed  and  maintained  their  faith  i» 
Christ,  notwilhsLamliny:  the  sure  destrtiction  that 
awaited  ihem.  'I'hey  screenetl  neither  theaiselv€» 
by  apostasy,  nor  Iheir  fellow-Christians  by  codcmI- 
ment : — "  Primd  cvrrcptt  qui  fntehnntur  ;  dcinde  fn- 
dicio  corum  multitudo  in^cns.  At  first,  those  ooly 
were  apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  thai 
sect; — afterwards,  a  great  multitude,  discoveral  I»v 
them."  And  why?  Because  they  would  not  be  giiillv 
of  an  untrue  or  insincere  declaration,  even  to  sare 
their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  their  dearest  coo- 
nexions ;  and  because  they  rejoiced,  when  lUev 
tliemselves,  or  those  who  were  the  most  dear  to  them, 
were  thought  Morlhy  to  die  for  the  Lord,  who  had 
shed  His  blood  for  Ihem. 

Ilatber,  therefore,  than  deny  their  faith,  the>- 
endured  sutlerings  which  were  embittered  hv  the 
cruellest  derision  and  contempt.  They  were  <"OTered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  in  t,-  .  .  \,^- 
dogs; — they  were  crucified; — they  were    ci.i  .1 

to  the  flames : — and  some,  after  tlje  loruieuta  of  the 
day  had  ceased,  were  even  wrap()ed  up  in  coiiibuN- 
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lilile  nialcrials,  ami  set  on  fire,  lo  givu  li«ihl  lo  tin* 
city  diitinji:  the  nig-lil. — "  £<  percuntibtts  addita 
Imlibria,  ut  ferurum  tergis  coutccti,  lanuilu  cunum 
interirent  ;  aut  crucibiis  (ifflvi-  nut  Jlatmnandi,  atque 
ubi  dtfecisset  dies,  in  usum  nocturni  luminis  ure^'ent- 
ur.'-  The  imperial  «^arden8  were  o|ieiied  hy  Nero, 
as  the  most  convenient  spot  for  the  pulilic  eiijoyraeut 
of  this  cruel  exhibition  ;  while,  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  their  brutal,  or  rather  ileviliBb  gratiticatioii, 
and  lo  ridicule  tlic  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  worship,  he  chose  the  same  oppnrlunily 
for  celebrating  the  heathenisli  pollutions  of  the  Cir- 
censian  "^ames;  during  which,  be  habited  himself  as 
a  charioteer,  and  mixed  with  the  vilest  of  the  lewd 
rabble,  in  this  singular  display  of  savage  levity  and 
dissolute  ferociousness.  This  pereecution  is  alluded 
to  by  JVIartial,  iu  one  of  his  epigrams;  where,  com- 
paring the  constancy  of  the  Cln'istians,  w  ith  the  pa- 
tience and  resolution  of  Mucins,  he  says,  "  It  is  a 
!i  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  with  tlie 
pitched  coat,  to  refuse  lo  sacrifice,  than  it  was  in  him 
lo  burn  the  hand." 

Nara  cum  flicaliir,  tunica  prfrsonto  molesLi : 
"  lire  tnanum:*'  phis  est  dicerc,  "  doti  faciam." 

Juvenal,  also,  in  his  first  satire,  alludes  lo  this 
cruel  exhibition  :  intimating  that  the  sufferers  stood 
burning  iu  their  own  flame  and  smoke;  their  heads 
being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till  they 
made  a  long  stream  of  blood  and  fluid  sulphur  on 
the  ground, 

T.TcIA  Iuccl>i»  iu  illA, 
Qu'i  slaiites  iirde.nl,  rjui  lixo  gutturc  futnaat, 
£t  latno]  luccliu  sulcum  dedncit  arena. 
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Eten  Gibbon  confesses,  thnt  "  ihe  most  sceptical 
Irriliclsni  is  ol)li^e(l  to  respect  the  tnUli  of  this  cx- 
Iraonliiiary  fact,  ami  the  inlegrily  of  this  celebrated 
|)a8sage  of  Tacitus.  The  former  is  confirmed  hy  Ibe 
diligent  and  accurnle  Sueloiiins,  who  mentions  the 
punishment  which  Nero  inilictetl  on  the  C'firistiaiis. 
Tile  latter  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts; — by  the  inimitable  character 
and  style  of  Tacitus;  —  by  his  t-eputation,  which 
guarded  his  text  from  tlie  inter|K)lalions  of  pious 
fraud; — ntul  by  the  purport  of  his  narration." 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  these  instances  of  vigoroes 
faith  were  exhibited  otdy  during  the  peculiar  prew- 
wre  of  persecutions,  we  may  prove  tlie  conlrarv,  by 
the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr;  wlio  liati  been  t 
heathen  philosopher,  and  who  shews  us,  that  ibt 
Christian  character  Mas  an  entire  chang'e  of  heart 
and  life,  arising  from  vigorous  and  lively  faith. 
*'  We,'*  says  he,  '*  who  formerly  delighted  in  adul- 
tery, now  observe  the  strictest  chastity; — we  who 
Used  the  charms  of  magic,  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
the  true  God  ; — and  we  who  valued  money  ond  gain 
above  all  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in  commoD, 
and  distribute  to  every  man  according  to  his  ne- 
cessities." 

"  We  deny  not,"  says  Terlnllian,  •*  a  pledge  left 
inilh  us  :  we  defile  no  man's  bed :  we  ptouslv  edu- 
tate  orphans, — relieve  the  indigent, — and  render  to 
tio  man  evil  for  evil.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Ihe  husband,  cured  of  his  jealonsy,  turns  his  wife  and 
her  new  modesty  out  of  doors: — the  father,  so  tender 
of  his  vndutifxd  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  wheo 

he  becomes  a  Christian,  and  obedient  to  bis  will : 

and  the  master,  hitherto  so  kind  to  a  faithless  ser- 
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vant,  disbands  him  on  becoming' religious  and  iiiitli- 
ful.  So  nuicli  13  the  Christian  name  hated,  nolwith- 
slaiiding  the  advantages  of  tl»e  go,s|>i-l,  that  the 
husband  prefers  a  false  wife  ;  the  father,  a  rcbelhous 
son;  and  the  master,  a  knavish  servant;  to  having 
them  good  and  virtuous  Christians." 

"  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  "  into  the  lives  of  some 
of  us  :  compare  our  former  and  present  mode  of  life : 
and  you  will  find,  in  what  impieties  and  impurities 
men  were  involved,  before  they  embraced  our  doc- 
trines. But  since  they  embiaced  them,  how  just, 
grave,  moderate,  and  constant,  are  they  become. 
Yea,  some  are  so  iittlamed  with  the  love  of  purity 
and  goodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  hiwfnl  enjoy- 
ments. The  church  abounds  witli  such  men,  wher- 
ever the  doctrines  of  Christianity  prevail.  How  is 
it  possible  they  can  be  pestilent  members  of  society, 
who  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  We  reclaim 
women  from  immodesty, — quarrelling  with,  or  part- 
ing from  their  husbands;  men,  from  the  wild  extra- 
vagancies of  the  sports  and  theatres  ;  and  restrain 
youth,  who  are  prone  to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting 
not  only  the  vileness  of  lust,  but  the  punishment  re- 
served for  the  vicious  and  dissolute." 

The  emperor  Julian,  iii  the  year  430,  confesses,  in 
his  letter  to  Arsacius,  a  heathen  pontitf,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  distinguished  by  the  s;\nclily  of  their  lives, 
and  their  kindness  to  strangers.  "  And  it  is,"  adds 
he,  "  a  disgrace  to  the  pag-ans,  to  disregaril  those  of 
their  own  religion,  wliile  Christians  do  kind  oliices  to 
strangers  and  enemies."  He  acknowledges,  that,  even 
down  to  his  day,  it  was  commonly  said,  "  See  how 
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lliese  Clirisliaiia  love  each  other ;"  an<l  lie  %«ariis  the 
Ueatheii  iimler  his  tloininiui),  thai  the  Cliri^liaii^  roii- 
Irihiittxl  not  a  lillle  to  spreiwi  Christianitr,  by  thfir 
singular  love  to  each  other,  and  by  Ibetr  uiulual 
offices  of  exemplary  kiiuliiess>.  At  the  satioe  titue,  lie 
declares,  that,  unless  the  hedlheii  uill  follow  this 
powerful  example,  their  religion  will  never  prosper. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  hellenism  (ihat  is,  llie  religiou  of 
the  heathen,)  docs  not  prosper  according  lo  our 
wish,  it  is  llie  fiiiill  of  Uiose  who  profess  il.  Wbv 
do  we  not  look  to  ihul  which  has  been  llie  principal 
cause  of  the  auicinenlalion  of  impiety  f  (by  which  lie 
means  ChitsLiauity) ; — lunnaiiily  lo  slraiiijers, — care 
ill  ItnryiojLC  Ihc  dca<l,— anil  Ihat  sanctity  of  life  of 
which  ihey  make  hiuch  a  show.  It  is  a  sliame,  Uial 
when  Ihc  impious  ilulileans  relieve  not  only  tlidr 
own  people  but  ours  also,  our  {K)or  should  be  v^ 
glecled  by  us.  It  having  so  happened,  1  siip|xi6e, 
that  the  i>oor  were  neglected  by  our  pricstj$, — the 
impious  Ga]ileati8,  ohserving  this,  have  addicted 
themselves  lo  this  kind  of  humanity  ;  and,  by  the 
show  of  such  good  offices,  have  recommendeti  the 
worst  of  things:''^  (that  is,  the  Christian  relig^ioii.) 
•'  For,  beginning  with  their  love-feasts,  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  lahles,  as  they  call  it;  (for  nol  only  the 
name,  but  the  thing,  is  common  among  Lhcm  ;)  they 
have  drawn  away  the  faithful  to  impiety." 

Here,  then,  are  undoubted  proofs,  of  men  whose 
failli  w<is  such,  lliat  they  could  do  and  bear  lall 
things,  through  ('lirist  strengthening  them  : — men 
vvli(»  in  patience  |>ossesseil  iheir  souls, —  ubo  re- 
joiced when  lliey  were  perseculetl, — and  who  Iri- 
uuiphed  over  ihc  powers  of  death  and  hell  ;  and  tiu$t% 
also,  not  during  a  ^hflrl  |Hriod  4»f  miuncnlarv  culbu- 
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siasm,  but  for  near  five  hundred  years  from  the  coni- 
menceinenl  of  Clirislianity.  If  it  be  said,  that  the 
instance  mentione<l  by  Tacilus  is  a  rare  one,  the 
answer  is, — tliat,  if  it  Avere  true,  it  is  our  own  fault ; 
because  we  will  not  be  strong  in  the  faith.  But,  even 
then,  it  proves,  that  Christ  is  faithful  to  His  cove- 
nant, whenever  we  will  be  faithful  to  ours.  But,  in 
fact,  similar  instances  can  be  adduced  in  every  age  of 
Christianity,  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  own 
recollection,  however,  will  recall  to  us  the  transac- 
tions of  the  French  revolution  ;  which,  in  diabolical 
atrocity  on  one  side,  and  in  patient  endurance  and 
C'hrislian  resigtiation  ou  the  other,  fully  equals  any 
tiling  whicli  was  exhibited  at  Rome,  during  the  ge- 
neral persecutions. 

Whenever  God  has  found  it  to  be  for  the  good  of 
His  church,  to  purify  it  by  persecution.  His  influence 
upon  the  heart  has  been  as  manifest  as  was  His 
power  in  working  those  miracles  by  which  attention 
was  at  first  drawn  to  the  examination  of  truth.  Il 
is  true,  we  ourselves  have  uot  been  called  to  prove 
our  sincerity  by  test*  so  repugnant  to  our  natural 
feelings;  but  the  time  is  not  very  far  past,  ivhen 
examples  of  this  kind  were  given  in  our  own  coun- 
try. And,  since  it  has  pleased  God,  that  the  unadul- 
terated gospel  is,  among  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  so  freely  preached  among  us,  and  that  so 
many  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  purest  principles,  we 
ought  not  to  doubt,  that  He  would  still  give  power 
to  many,  even  in  these  days,  to  stand  forth  and  wit- 
ness a  good  confession,  even  to  death, — if,  in  His 
wisdom,  it  apjjeared  for  the  good  of  ttieinselves  or  of 
mankind,  that  they  should  do  so.  Doubt  of  this 
arises  from  the  supposition,  that  any  one  ever  did,  or 
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ever  can  do  these  things  in  his  oten  power.  To  man, 
it  is  surely  impossible  ;  —  but  not  to  man,  ivbea 
slrengtbened  by  Gorl,  and  called  by  Him  to  tJnl 
very  work.  No  one  knows  what  he  would  liien  Ik 
capable  of.  For  to  none  is  a  stock  of  grace  nnd  power 
given  in  reserve,  to  answer  all  the  contingencies  of 
life:  but  the  proinii$e  is,  that  ''  us  his  day,  so  shall 
his  strength  be;" — Christ's  power  being-  empbtti- 
cally  manifested  in  man's  weakness.  And  therefore, 
man  is  not  to  pray  day  by  day  for  more  tiran  hk 
daily  bread,  either  spiritual  or  bodily  ;  that  his  con- 
tinual dependance  on  God  may  be  apparent  and 
acknowledged.  But,  though  we  have  not  been  railed 
to  such  sufferings,  yet  no  real  Christian  is  wilhotil 
daily  proof,  that  Christ  is  in  him  the  power  of  Cod 
mi  to  salvation. 

lie  feels  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  tri«I 
and  conflict,  in  which  the  Jreqiicnci/  makes  up  for 
the  want  of  severitt/,  and  in  uhich  he  continuallv 
needs  to  exercise  self-denial,  lie  finds,  by  experi- 
ence, that,  unless  Christ  were  continually  preserving 
him  from  falling,  the  natural  dcceitfulness  of  bis 
heiut  would  regain  its  strength  ; — and  the  proclivitT 
of  his  nature  to  sin  ;  the  proneness  of  his  tem|ier  to 
pride,  envy,  anger,  anxiety,  and  trifling;  or  ibe  ia> 
clination  of  his  heart  to  self-will,  love  of  the  world, 
and  love  of  pleasure;  would  rob  him,  not  only  of  bis 
peace,  but  of  his  faith,  his  love,  and  his  hope.  The 
propensities  of  his  nature,  though  kept  down  bv  the 
restraining  pressure  of  Christ's  hand,  offer  continual 
obstacles  tu  his  Christian  progress ;  so  as  to  present 
constant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  faiib,  and 
the  improvement  of  grace.  He  has,  therefore,  to  bis 
own  nature,  daily  sufferings,  both  from  internal  mm! 
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external  causes ;  which  give  him  continual  opportu- 
nities of  proving  the  faithfulness  of  Clirist's  pro- 
mises, and  of  knowing,  from  these  exercises,  which 
all  tend  to  ripen  and  prepare  him  for  his  great 
change,  that  "  Jesus,  who  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins,*'  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 


ever. 


It  lias  lieen  said,  that  this  is,  and  ever  was,  mere 
enthusiasm  and  self-delusion.  So  Said  Feslus  to 
Paul,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  shewing  light  to  the 
polite  and  learned  Gentiles : — "  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself."  So  will  say  all  men  of  mere  natural  rea- 
son, however  vigorous  and  arcomplished ;  together 
with  all  who  quietly  comply  with  the  received  system 
of  their  country;  and  all  of  mere  formal  religion, 
who,  however  convinced,  as  to  their  intellects,  have 
never  experienced  in  themselves  that  great  change 
of  heart  and  nature, — the  heing  "  horn  again  of  the 
Spirit,"  without  whicti,  no  man  can  enter  into  that 
"  kingdom  of  heaven"  wliich  is  "  within  us." 

Whenever  any  of  these  behold  a  man  who  is  dead 
to  the  debasing  considerations  of  the  world,  walking 
by  faith,  straight  forward  to  Ciod, — full  of  righte- 
ousness, peace,  and  joy, — and  acting  under  some 
power  evidently  beyond  nature's  impulse,  they  really 
believe  him  lo  he  beside  himself; — for,  as  to  the 
power  of  giace,  they  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend 
it.  Bui,  if  nothing  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a 
man,  but  that  he  aims  at  loving  God  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  somewhat  more  than  the  common  herd  of 
mankind  do;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  he 
experiences  a  greater  enjoyment  of  present,  and  a 
greater  hope  of  future  happiness,  than  they  do;  their 
charging  him  with  enthusiasm,  seems  to  be  very 
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Mt  aaHr  prodactire  of  ibe 

Ike  mtniimai  good  of  tkoec 

it.       If   the  senbmeots 
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of  ^  mhj  ahooUl  the  reproMfa  of 

Ml  OB  the  allenpluip  to  nmnifest  ihc 

bv  all    the  meifaoils 

and  lo  spread  tbeir 

'  olhent— -for  it  is  oo  more  than  ex- 

Ihe  drde  oTvirtne  and  happii 

of  FifMlxwite's  Letters  savs, 
enthuiiami,  ia  all  other  points  bat 
that  of  rd^:ioo,  lo  be  a  Tcnr  oecesBary  tura  of  mind; 
■a  it  is  a  Tetn  which  nature  has  marked,  ivith  more 
or  less  strength,  in  the  tempers  of  mo«t  men.  No 
matter  what  the  objects  of  pursuit  are: — whoever 
pursues  them  to  anv  pmrpojte,  mu5t  pursue  them 
con  OMOrr.  Never  would  Tully  bare  spokeii  with  so 
much  eloquence,  ban  be  been  warmed  with  leas  eo> 
tbusiasm."  Taking  enthusiasm  in  this  sense,  it  is 
strange  that  any  man  should  object  lo  it  in  matters 
of  religion,  more  than  in  any  other.  EntUosiasin, 
which,  as  be  says,  **  sees  the  aliquid,  inuHewmm,  injf^ 
mtunupte,*- — the  srand,  the  awful,  the  sublime,  and 
iufiuite,  cannot  adil  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
objects  of  religious  pursuit,  nor  confer  on  llieoi  ima< 
ginar}  beauties.   Why,  then,  is  religion  the  only  object 
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wliicli  mail  oiiijht  not  to  pursue  con  umore ;  or  not 
pursue  il  as  if  it  were  pursued  "  to  any  purpose"? 
Why  is  it  ridiculous,  iiubecomiu^,  or  prejudicial  to 
to  the  public,  tliiit  St.  Paul  should  I'eel  the  same  zeal 
ill  iiie  iiiAuite  concern  of  uian's  everlasting  welfare, 
which  Tully  felt,  when   pleading  for  some  petty  ob- 
ject of  private  controversy  t  or  why  should  the  same 
zeal  that  was  laudable  in  St.  Paul,  be  culpable  in  ust 
Whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  man  is  engaged, 
his  noblest  energies  cannot  be  called   into   action, 
without  sonic  degree  of  tfiat  enthusiastic  spirit  which 
pursues  a  thing  con  amore.    But  he  who  goes  beyond 
mere  outside,  formal  religion,  and  aims  at  holiness 
and  purity  of  heart,  is  that  moment  branded  as  an 
enemy,  by  those  who  are  fond  of   the  world  as  it 
now  is,  and  who  know  not  in  what  religious  enthu- 
siasm consists.     But  is  there  no  danger  to  ourselves, 
if  we  believe  in  the  gospel,  and  yet  do  not  practise 
the  purity  of  its  precepts'?     Did  not  God,  even  un- 
der a  very  inferior  dispensation,  tell  His  church,  that 
they  were  "called  to  be  a  holy  nation,  and  a  peculiar 
peo[)le  "t     And  may  not  a  regular,  though   decent 
sensuality,  and  dissipation,  and  self-indulgence,  and 
worUlly-niiudedness,  alienate  the  heart  from  God,  so 
as  to  be  as  assuredly  destructive  of  eternal  interests 
aa  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  whatever!      Is   the 
habitual  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  abuse  of  the  means 
of  doing  good,   to  be  excused,  on   the  pretence  of 
acting  like  the  rest  of  the  world  t     Can  it  be  pre- 
Icndcfl,  that  false  shame,  or  vanity,  or  love  of  plea- 
snie,  are  temptations  uhich,  consi<lcrcd  in  llio  liglil 
of  excuse,   can   be  compared    nitli   uhat   those  have 
suH'ered,   who,   under   unha[)py   circunislaiices,   have 
fallen   into  the  commission  of  crimes t     The  latter, 
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under  violent  and  rare  temptation,  sink  into  an  occ 
sional  criminality:  tiie  others,  with  every  means 
doing  coiUinual  good,  are  in  the  habitual  omissU 
of  every  thing  that  marks  llie  Christian. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  those  who  wasU 
their  lives,  their  talents,  and  their  fortunes,  in  whi 
are  falsely  called  innocent  amusements,  and  living  lik^ 
the  rest  of  the  world,  do  more  complicated  injurj^  Id 
society,  than  they  who  bring  alarm  and  disgrace  into 
it  by  acts  which  are  punished  with  the  halter.     And 
yet,  these  harmless  and  respectable  persons  can  reason 
about   the  excellency  of  Christianity,  and    express 
fears,  lest  it  should  be  injured  or  corrupted   by  en- 
thusiasts.    The  great  Boerhaave,  with  juster  vieii^,^ 
is  said  never  to  have  heard  of,  or  witnes.sed,  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal,  without  expressing  his  solenml 
apprehension,  lest  he  himself  might,  in  the  sig-hi  of 
God,  be  a  far  greater  offender. 

Enthusiasm  properly  signifies  religious  madness; 
nnd  is,  doubtless,  a  great  evil ;   as  shewing^  a  mind 
distempered  on  that  subject,  and  arguing,  like  other  j 
madmen,  from  wrong  premises.     Yet  it  has  not  ne- 
cessarily, and,   indeed,  very   rarely,  any  connexion  j 
with  religion,  which  is  the  real  spirit  of  a  sound  muli 
reasonable  mind.      71ie  wildest  enthusiasts  are  Ihejj 
who  fancy  themselves  to  have  faith,  merely  hecause 
they  believe   the  historical  facts  of  the  gospel ;    or 
who  hope  to  enjoy  the  privileges  attached    to  ilsj 
covenant,  though  they  are  unconverted,  and  without 
repentance.     Their  premises  are  wrong.    They  build 
on  a  false  supposition.     Their  conclusion,  the 
is  delusive  ;  and  is  void  of  truth,  sobriety,  ant 
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ciiurcu,  or  creea,  or  set  ot  opinions,  or  motie  oi  wor- 
ship, are  enthusiasts:  fancying  that  they,  therefore, 
have  faith,  and  the  love  of  God,  while  anger,  and 
hatred  of  all  who  do  not  coalesce  with  them,  are  the 
ruling  principle  of  all  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
So  they  are  enthusiasts,  who  fancy  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  though  they  are  unholy,  or,  that  Ihcy 
love  God,  while  they  love  the  world  :  or  who,  in- 
stead of  being  humble,  are  proud; — instead  of  being 
gentle,  are  passionate  ; — instead  of  having,  or  seeking 
to  have,  all  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  think  it 
enthusiasm  even  to  desire  it, — much  more,  to  profess 
it.  These  fancy  themselves  Christians,  because  they 
were  christened ;  or  because  they  alLend  a  Chiistiaii 
place  of  worship,  and  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Christ,  however,  has  declared  directly  the  contrary. 
Therefore,  these,  and  many  olhei's,  are  the  real  en- 
Ihnsiasts  and  self-deceivers.  But  the  sincere  love  of 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures,  pervading  the  heart, 
as  a  constant  principle,  and  leading  to  every  virtuous, 
sublime,  and  generous  action,  can  never  be  called 
enthusiasm,  in  a  sense  that  denotes  madness. 

We  speak  not  of  hypocriles, — who  are  the  vilest 
of  mankind,  and  against  whom  the  most  dreadful 
threatenings  are  denounced  ;  but  of  those  who  are 
sincere  in  their  profession,  and  cousislent  in  their 
conduct ;— not  only  keeping  the  whole  moral  law,  but 
striving  to  accomplish  all  the  good  tliat  is  in  their 
power, — by  visitiuj^  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the 
afflicted,  in  their  distresses,  and  keeping  themselves 
uns|>otted  from  the  world.  In  such,  there  can  be  no 
se1f-<lelusion.  Love  and  holiness,  peace  and  joy,  when 
they  exist  fn  the  heart,  must  be  a  reality.  Truth 
cannot  proceeil  from   falsehood,  nor  rectitude  from 


ran,  in  no  accurate  or  ptnioMopiiicai  seiise, 
said  lo  reform  the  corruptions  of  tiie  human  heart: — 
That  man  is  left  to  his  reason  and  reflection ;  aad 
learns,  from  experience,  whether  he  has  done  wrong: 
That  we  Imve  no  notion  of  spirit;  and,  thcitfore, 
know  nothing  of  the  operation  of  the  !>[)irit  of  God 
on  our  minds  and  understandinc^s: — And  that,  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  or  can  so  work  in 
man,  as  to  make  him  fioly,  and  enable  him  to  live 
without  sin,  is  palpably  absurd,  and  contrary  Ui 
human  nature,  and  the  daily  experience  of  all  meo. 

They  who  argue  thus,  should  not  l>e  so  inconsis- 
tent as  to  say,  that  man  is  not  a  siuful  being-.  And 
yet  they  assert,  that  he  is  not  so  sinful  as  Scripture 
supposes ;  though  they  contend,  that  not  even  God 
can  restore  him  to  the  purity  which  Scripture  re- 
quires. Can  it  be  said,  that  it  exceeds  Mis  {toyrer  lo 
make  us  better  i  or  that  we  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  is  His  will*  This  is  false  in  tad. 
Tor  the  very  existence  of  that  which  claims  lo  be 
God's  revelation,  whether  we  can  prove  it  to  be 
such  or  not,  does  give  us  reason  for  knowing^  tliat  it 
is  His  will  that  we  should  be  better  than  we  ai"e  : — 
and  tlie  object  of  Revelation  is  so  very  applicable  lo 
the  existing  state  of  the  world,  and  so  accordant 

t  "Tbe  most  marveliuus  of  God's  works,  arc  (bose  wroa^i 
for  and  in  the  souls  of  lueii.  Onlwarcl  iiiiraclof)  »trikc  m-.-rt 
forcibly  upon  the  senses;  Iml  lliry  an^  intioiluvtory  ouK  '" 
those  inteinol  o|M)rutioDs  wliii'b  (hry  nrc  intended  to  n!pix;«i»Dt. 
llornc,  P»ahit  ix,  1. 
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willi  Ihe  allributes  of  a  lioly  Ciotl,  ihat  no  one  can 
reasonably  insist  on  such  an  olijeclion. 

Our  daily  ohservulion  confirms  what  Sriipliire  <le- 
clares,  that  "  the  ciriial  mind  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  can  be."  The  works  of  the 
carnal  mind,  or  of  man  in  his  fallen,  corrupt  condi- 
tion, are  sjieci  (i  til  ill  Scri|iture  ;  ami  it  isagrecahle  to 
reason,  llmt  such  should  not  inherit  tlie  kingdom  of 
(iod.  But  they  are  not  merely  external  actions,  but 
indications  of  inward  atl'eclions,  inclinations  of  the 
heart,  and  dis[)Ositions,  which,  beiii*^  natural  to  man, 
cannot,  by  himself,  be  ever  changed.  Therefore,  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  lead  him  to  holiness,  and 
"  give  him  a  new  heart,"  and  "  pnt  a  right  spirit 
within  him,"  man  i.s  without  remedy,  and  cut  oH' 
from  heaven,  without  hope;  for  all  men,  at  times, 
possess  the  same  inward  propensities,  tliough  tliey 
carry  them  not  into  actual  commisstou.  So  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  s|>cctfiediii  Scripture;  an<l  they 
are  also  the  indications  of  an  entirely  ilifferenl  nature 
fmm  the  former;  and  are  no  nvore  to  be  wrought  in 
a  man,  by  his  own  act,  than  he  can  transform  himself 
into  an  angel. 

Yet  we  know,  in  fact,  that  multitudes  have  been, 
and  daily  are,  so  changed;  some,  from  great  profli- 
gacy of  heart  and  life;  some,  from  sins  of  less  ma- 
lignity ;  and  othei-s,  from  the  usual  slate  of  ordinary, 

If-conceiled  morality:  the  whole  of  whom  agree  in 
attributing  their  own  renovation  to  the  agency  of  • 
the  Divine  Spirit.  To  this  attribution  they  have  been 
led,  by  a  deep  attention  to  facts  existing  in  tlieir  own 
minds.  They  all  testify,  that,  after  a  full  experience 
und  conviction  of  their  own  insufliciency,  Ihey  have'j 
cast  thomsrlvcs  on  the  Divine  mercy,  as  deserving 
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nnishmenl  ;  aixl  pra>  cd  for  pardon  nut]  power  ;  and 

lat  tliei),  ami  not  lill  lhc'ii>  lliey  found  a  disposition 

land  a  power  (not  conuecled  as  an  eflfecl  willi  any 

effort  of  their  own)   to  confide  in  Clirist   as  their 

Saviour, — lo   loathe  and  deny  themselves, — to  love 

God  as  their  pardoning  God, — ami  lo  keep  1 1  is  com 

!siaLidnient$,  and  do  them. 

Is  it  credible,  ttiat  all  these  men,  who  are  the  onlv 
real  judges  of  the  matter,  should  radically  err  on  lh« 
subject,  or  draw  the  same,  and  yet  a  false  conclusion^ 
or  that  philosophers  and  infidels,  who  have  had,  ami 
who  profess  lo  have  had,  no  experience  in  the  matter, 
should  he  the  only  persons  who  understand  ilt — tlic 
result  of  whose  discovery  is,  that  a  succession  of  fal$e. 
groundless,  ami  utijustifiahle  praise,  has  heen  nfferol 
to  God,  from  the  pious,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 
To  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it,  God  says,  "A 
ticto  heart  will  1  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you  :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out 
of  your  flesli,  and  1  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesli: 
an<I  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
lo  walk  in  my  statutes;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  com- 
mandments, and  do  them." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  oltedience  can 
he  attained  only  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  the  efficacious  cause;  and  it  works  hy  llie 
iustinmenlality  of  means,  adapleil  to  the  aecom* 
fplisliment  of  such  a  change.  These  compreheud 
vnot  only  the  various  modes  of  applying  the  precept* 
or  ordinances  of  the  gospel  to  the  human  he*'  "nl 
affections,  but  also  all  those  monitory  or  a  t* 

[dispensations  of  providence,  which  are  sent  hi  mercy 
ito  ourselves  or  others;  some,  or  all  of  which,  pre- 
cede or  attend  this  great  change  in  the  human  heart. 
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of  these,  llie  soul   is  lanqrht,  al; 


il 


In  the  use  ol  these,  the  soul  is  lanfflil,  alarmeil 
allnre<l ;  ami  receives  the  efficacious  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  But  these  means  are  themselves  furnished 
by  that  Spirit ;  and,  whichever  of  lliem  l>e  employed, 
or  whatever  be  their  influence  on  a  mair'.s  tindt^r- 
standin^,  he  will  not  acquire  a  new  hearty — nor  feel 
his  guilt,  danger,  and  dependancc, — nor  have  a  right 
spirit  of  faith  atul  obedience, — till  the  creative  power 
of  God's  Spirit  accomplish  his  renovaleon.  They, 
then,  who  deny  the  possihility  of  tliis,  helray  great 
ignorance  of  llie  Deity,  and  of  the  entire  depen- 
dance  of  all  things  on  him,  and  of  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  the  wisest  and  best  men. 

How  were  we  at  first  created,  hut  by  the  operation 
of  God's  Spirit?  Even  a  heathen  teaches  it:  there- 
fore, an  unbeliever  in  Christianity  may  venture  to 
admit  the  principle. 


"  Principio  ctrlnm  nc  Icrras,  caiiiposqne  liqncnlcs, 
Lucentemifue  gluLtuni  lunac,  I'ilaiijjique  aslra, 
Spirittii  iiUtis  alit.     Tolaintjue  iufusa  per  arlus 
Aleiu  agiUil  mul^Mii,  et  inagno  se  corpore  niiscet. 
Itid^  huminiini  pecuJumqae  genus;  vila^qiie  volantiini. 
El  qua-  niarmorpo  fcrt  munslrn  sub  a*q«ore  ponUis. 
IgncuB  est  allis  vigor,  et  cocletilis  ori^u 
Serainil»iw."  K«>j.  ^neid,  vi,  724. 


Can  the  first  formation  of  (lie  material  world  be 
otherwise  accounted  for"?  How,  olherwise,  can  even 
the  grossest  materialist  fancy  he  can  explain  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  our  complex  slate  of 
being,  or  the  origin  of  any  motion  whatever  f  Wlio 
can  apprehend  the  first  moving  cause  of  vegetation, 
or  of  gravitation,  Inil  by  referring  it  to  "  the  Spirit 
of  Grtjd,"  which,  in  the  beginning,  "  moved  on  the 
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face  of  the  waters,"  ami  became  the  cause  of  sticcesive 
life  and  motion  t  You  may  philosophically  shew  tbe 
nioile  in  which  they  proceed;  but  Ihe  cause  bin 
God:  for  matter  is  altogether  inert,  and  incapable 
of  design  or  operation.  So,  iu  the  animal  Mt>rid, 
what  is  instinct,  but  the  impulse  of  tlie  iioiTerBd 
Mind,  leading  them  to  what  is  beneficial  to  their  »• 
tnre?  And,  if  God  taketh  care  of  the  beasts,  will  He 
disregard  man,  who  was  created  in  His  moral  iina«:et 
If  His  Spirit  works  in  the  material,  and  in  the  aniimi 
world,  can  He  not  also  work  in  the  spiritual  t 

Let  there  be  no  dispute  about  the  word  sptrHutd, 
as  applied  to  man.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  man's  liTiag 
principle  being  derived  from  God,  must  l»e  of  asp- 
ritual  nature.  But  call  it  his  soul ;  or,  if  vou  den} 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  call  it  bis  mind,  wboK 
existence  a  philosopher  will  not  deny;  and  does  not 
even  one  man's  mind  influence  or  aflTect  atiotliert 
And  is  the  S])irit  of  God  less  powerful,  or  incapable 
of  infiiiencing  it  in  the  very  same  way,  if  not  in 
many  othei-st  Reason  must  admit,  that  He  mm  do 
so  ;  and  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Got!  are  a  proof, 
that,  as  He  possesses  the  power,  so  He  cannot  hot 
exert  it,  for  the  benefit  of  His  otherwise  helplcs» 
creatures. 

"  No  reason,  either  physical  or  moral,  can  l>e  urged 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
As  the  atonement  of  Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial 
destitution  of  man,  so  the  influence  of  Ihe  Spirit 
meets  the  case  of  his  nioml  destitution.  One  finds 
htm  without  any  means  of  satisfying  llie  claims  o( 
justice:  the  other,  without  the  inclination  or  strength 
to  avail  himself  of  mercy  and  [wrdon,  even  when  of- 
fered to  him.     The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penatljt ; 
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the  oilier,  fioni  ihe  disease  of  sin.  The  one  restores 
liitii  lo  llie  favour  ;  ihe  olher,  to  the  image  of  God. 
And  it  gives  the  most  aflfecling  view  of  the  Divine 
character, — anxious,  seeking,  striving,  to  bring  ns  lo 
salvation.  Thereby  are  we  eiicouraged  to  aspire 
after  a  loftier  character  of  moral  purity,  and  lo  en- 
gage in  more  difticult  dulie:^.  It  pniiupu  lo  atluin- 
menls  in  inward  sanctity  and  outward  virtue,  nhicti 
otherwise  would  be  chimerical  ;  and  it  leads  to  ex- 
ertions for  the  benefit  of  oUicrs,  of  the  success  of 
which  we,  but  for  this  divine  assistance,  could  have 
no  reasonable  hope.'*    ' 

As  the  certainly  of  this  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thousiinds, 
who,  though  once  living  citlier  as  reltels  in  all  man- 
ner of  sin,  or  self-reliant  on  moral  righteousness, 
and  wilhuut  God  in  the  world,  have  yet  been  drawn 
to  Ilim,  repenlaiil  and  sclf-cuntleuuietl,  and  now  love 
Him  with  all  their  hearts,  and  truly  desire  and  strive 
to  do  only  His  will,  its  the  angels  do  it  in  heaven  : — 
and,  as  every  oue  of  these,  who  are  competent,  and 
the  only  competent,  jutlges  of  the  matter,  une<[nivo- 
cally  declares,  that  nothing  convinced  or  converted 
him,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  nothing  hut 
His  continuetl  influence  now  keeps  him  from  re- 
lapsing into  all  bis  former  wickedness  or  self-tie- 
pendancc;  ihis  operation  of  God's  Spirit  un  man's, 
so  far  from  being  impossible,  or  merely  probable,  is 
incontestably  proved ; — nay,  the  attributes  of  God 
compel  us  to  say,  that  it  is  as  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, as  ihal  there  is  a  holy  and  merciful  God,  who 
uiadc  man,  and  who  governs  him. 

But  this  mere  hijiucnce  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
urgent  necessity  of  our  case,  without  an  actual  re- 
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Jews  actually  resisted  it;  and  so  do  multitudes  of 
Christians;  and  all  men  naturally  resist  it,  more  or 
less.  That  God  can  act  irresistibly,  if  He  pleases, 
is  incontestable ;  but  this  is  not  His  usual  way  of 
acting.  The  Scripture  accoimt  is  this :  "  Thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  willing,  in  the  day  of  thy  power:"  and 
in  the  day  of  Christ's  power,  his  people  are  willing. 
Cod  places  the  light  of  faith  so  strongly  before 
them,  that  ihey  "  perceive,*'  and  "  understand,"  and 
"  are  converted."  His  influence  is  of  such  a  nature, 
tliat  their  wilh,  instead  of  resisting,  coincide  with  it. 
That  it  is  an  unresisted  agency,  in  all  cases,  is  ad- 
mitted:— that  it  is  irresistible  in  any,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  influence  of  one  human  mind  on  another 
does  not  destroy  the  other's  free-will.  And  will  it  be 
said,  that  God  cannot  sanctify  His  creatures  without 
infringing  on  their  freedom  t  Man  was  originally 
created  in  holiness.  ^^  as  he  not  then  a  free  agenlt 
And,  if  God  could  originally  so  create  him,  without 
preventing  his  free  agency,  can  He  not  restore  man 
without  destroying  it?  Tlje  thing  given  and  re- 
stored is  the  same.  The  agency  is  the  same.  Its 
influence  on  the  freedom  of  man  must,  therefore, 
be  the  same. 

It  is  often  objected,  and  by  such  as  call  themselves 
Christians,  that  this  degree  of  holiness  is  not  r&< 
fjuired.  But  this  may  be  refuted,  by  a  consideration 
of  the  case  of  our  first  parents.  In  what  act  did 
they  manifest  sinfulness,  but  in  that  of  eating  the 
fruit  which  was  forbidden?  Yet  they  were  con- 
demned. They  also  might  have  thought,  that  some 
allowance  would  l>e  made  for  this  small  sin.  And 
to  them  also  Satan  certainly  said,  "  Ye  sliall  not 
surely  die."     But  in  what  did  their  guilt  consist? 


In  that  wliicii  eonslilnles  the  g-iiilt  of  all  siu  : — in 
disobedience  to  tlic  will  of  God: — in  rebellion  ag^niiist 
tUeir  Benefaclor.  But,  it'  they  were  ooiidemne*!  for 
this  one,  and  that  a  small  sin,  as  some  >«'oiiId  call  it, 
how  mani/  things,  apparently  much  moi'e  ag:gTa\-a!cH, 
have  not  we  done?  And  yet,  how  ^really  are  we  «l 
ease,  concerning  the  Divine  anger,  aiirl  our  approadi- 
ing  destination*  We  hear,  and  hardly  suppose  our- 
selves interested  in  the  dcnnnciation.  Kvery  iroin, 
however,  is  condemned  for  his  fii"st,  and  for  f 
subseqnent  sin  also.  How  amazing,  then,  is  ili? 
amount  of  his  transgression !  Who  can  count  the 
nnmber  which  have  been  committed  in  n  u-liole  lifet 
Vel  the  same  Christ  who  threatens,  and  in  whom 
alone  there  is  hope,  declares,  that  they  who  ftdlon 
Him  must  be  holy  as  ]le  is  holy.  And  the  sanK* 
God  who  condemned  Adam  for  one  sin,  an«l  all  hi» 
descendants,  in  consequence  of  it,  rojnfards  every  one 
of  our  sins  with  the  same  abhorrence.      Hn"   -  - 

rant,  then,  must  Ihey  be  of  the  exceeding  am 

of  sin,  and  of  its  destructive  quality,  even  in  lis 
smallest  degree,  who  say,  that  so  great  a  degree  of 
holiness  cannot  be  required !  How  greatly  do  ihev 
err,  \»ho  fancy  that  a  man  can  love  God,  without 
loving  his  fellow-creatures!  or,  that  he  can  love  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  act  blamelessly  towards  men, 
tliongh  he  has  given  no  proof  that  he  loves  God  !  or, 
that  lie  can  love  God  or  his  neighbour,  or  i)e,  in  ojiv 
sense,  a  virtuous  man,  though  he  has  not  coufine^l 
his  passions  and  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  pit. 
rity,  nor  kept  himself"  unspotted  from  the  world  !"' 
Again.  It  is  objected,  that  so  much  liiilin(.i>8  n 
inconsistent  with  God's  designs; — that  it  unfile  a 
man  for  the  active  duties  and  the  innocent  pleosom 
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of  life,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  world  ;  which,  say 
they,  is  as  much  the  work  of  (Jod  as  the  next  can 
be.  Christ,  liowcver,  thoiig^h  thus  holy,  certainly 
fulfilled  every  duty,  from  childhood  ta  His  death. 
They,  therefore,  «ho  say,  that  this  degree  of  holiness 
unfits  us  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  misapprehend, 
and  probably  wilfully  misapprehend,  the  real  nature 
of  holiness;  which  is  not  an  inactive  slate  of  specu- 
lation, but  a  renovation  of  the  heart;  leading  to  the 
discharge  of  every  active  virtue,  and  to  the  going 
about  doing  all  maimer  of  good.  Christians,  there- 
fore, are  enjoined  to  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men; — to  provide  for  their  families; 
which  they  wlio  do  not,  have  denied  the  faith,  and 
are  worse  than  infidels  ;^to  he  I'ervent  in  business, 
as  well  as  in  spirit, — servitig  the  Lord,  even  in  their 
daily  occupation, — abstaining  from  every  appearance 
of  evil, — and,  by  good  aclions  in  general,  putting  to 
silence  the  aspersions  of  foolish  men.  The  Christian, 
then,  must  practise,  as  well  as  profess,  whatever  is 
true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 
And  he  must  continue  in  this  activity  of  faith  and 
love,  as  the  only  terras  of  obtaining  the  peace  of  God. 
The  occasions  of  good  works  being  "  prepared  by 
Christ,  that  weshould  walk  in  them,"  and  He  having 
given  to  each  his  «ork,  until  He  returns, — whatever 
be  the  condition  of  life  iit  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
finds  a  man,  if  it  does  not  render  him  more  active 
and  fervent  in  the  duties  of  that  state,  he  does  not 
3et  know  Christ  as  he  ought  to  know  Hint. 

The  true  distinction  is  between  the  duties  and 
the  dissipations  or  pleasures  of  life.  The  latter  are 
indisputably  forbidden  ;  and  these,  it  is  true,  a  Chris- 
tian can  never  i>artakc  of.     But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
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Ike  wwl,     iiiti  Ut%  the  lampen,  tkmwrs,  and 
todMt^kt  ■fcject:  Md  it  OMfewiih  Uie 
■pirit,  wbicfa  '^^  iadb  m  earth  Ibe  li(e  uf  bewren.** 

Bat,  while  aaoctificaftMio,  w  lo  diber  of  the  fonner, 
it  wsnliag,  it  CMwot  take  pboe  m  to    the  iatlcr. 
AoA  Cbrial,  who  knew  what  ws»  in  unui, 
we  cannot  poBsiblT  ff>Uow   11  im   to 

unless  we  denr  ounsdfcs  dMlj ;    while  the; 
l^wiio  do  thus  deny  IboDBdves,  thall,  even  lief«,  cmjm 
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directly  lo  God  ;  aiid,  while  iie  fulfils  the  one,  he  is 
not  disappointed  of  the  other.  '^  Cliristians,"  says 
the  excellent  Bishop  Home,  "  are  taught  to  '  be 
glad  and  rejoice  ;'  not  in  abundance  of  wealth,  or 
plenitude  of  power;  not  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  or 
the  praise  of  men;  but  in  God  tlieir  Saviour :  and 
their  joy  is  as  far  superior  lo  the  joy  of  the  worldly, 
as  the  object  of  one  is  to  tliat  of  the  other.  He,  who 
with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding",  as  well  as 
with  the  voice,  '  sink's  praises  lo  Thy  name,  O  Most 
High,'  is  employed  as  ihe  anj^^els  are,  and  experi- 
ences a  foretaste  of  the  delight  they  feel."  f 

But  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  look  not  to  God. 
They  regard  their  enjoyments  as  things  of  course,  or 
as  an  acquisition  made  by  their  own  eftbrls.  So 
their  afflictions  they  consider  as  hardships, — as  in- 
juries,—  as  vexatious  and  unlucky  events,  brought 
on  them  by  chance  or  evil  destiny.  Though  they 
speak  of  themselves  as  unfortnnale,  or  iti-lreated, 
they  never  speak  of  themselves  as  chastised  or  af- 
flicted of  God.  How  few  recount  their  mercies,  or 
feel  astonished  at  their  number,  their  value,  or  their 
own  nnworthiness  !  We  may  be  assured,  then,  that 
the  great  body  of  mankind  do  not  merely  use  the 
world,  but  abuse  it; — not  only  insensible  that  the 
world  is  a  wilderness  wittiout  God,  but  rejoicing  in 
their  freedom  from  His  restraining  presence. 

Let  us,  then,  at  once  combat  the  ground  of  the 
objection.  The  world,  in  its  present  state,  is  not  (as 
they  suppose,)  a  scheme  of  God's  own  appointment. 
Un«ler  the  term  "  world,"  I  mean,  not  the  course  of 
providence,  general  or  |Kirticidar,  which  is  of  God's 
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though  itoAen  ends  in  the  mere  desire  of  increaiv 
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file  good  which  they  aetuallj  gain  is  uncr 

the  paasioD  incapMritates  firom  enjoying  tii         

soogfat.      The  disposition  is  sinful ;  destroying  all 
lendemen  of  heart  an<l  ronivience,  mid  soon  creating 
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a  course  of  fiatid,  injiLslice,  and  falsehood  ;  while  the 
thon«<hlless  sinner  only  ronsiders  himself  as  skilful, 
sagacious,  and  rich.  The  personal,  private,  and 
public  mischiefs,  which  arise  from  avarice,  to  indivi- 
duals, to  families,  to  communities,  and  to  nations, 
need  not  he  enumerated.  They  display  a  list  of 
countless  evils,  resulting  from  "  the  love  of  tlie  world" 
as  the  principle  of  conduct, — "  the  love  of  money"  as 
the  chief  means, — and  "  the  love  of  pleasure"  as  the 
end. 

Dut  can  these  thingfs  he  a  scheme  of  God's  own  ap- 
poiutmenl^  Not  unless  Christianity  be  false;  for 
they  are  contrary  to  its  i^eneral  spirit,  and  its  posi- 
tive injunctions.  Tliey  are  "  enmity  at^ainsl  God." 
If  not, — if  God  is  still  present  in  them,  and  approves 
itiem, — if  they  are  the  same  course  of  tilings  which 
Jle  ordained  in  the  heginning^,  when  nature  sprang* 
fresh  from  His  hands,  and  He  declared  ail  thing.s  l<> 
lie  very  good, — why  has  lie  willulrattn  Himself  from 
our  view*  Why  do  not  angels  still  "  talk,  and  God 
Himself,  with  man"?  Does  He  still  appear  among 
His  rhihlren?  If  not,  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  but 
that,  by  their  inclination  and  pursuits,  they  evidently 
shew  that  they  wish  not  for  His  presence"?  Would 
ihe  serious  oiention  of  (iod,  or  of  any  thing:  relating- 
to  Him,  be  tolerate<l,  in  any  of  their  g-aietiesf  Would 
ihey  not  he  considered  as  totally  inconsistent t  I'his 
decides  the  question ;  and  proves  that  God  is  far  from 
any  of  these  pursuits,  which  are  all  founded  ou  prac- 
tical atheism  ;  since  one  of  their  regular  and  most 
unquestionable  rules  is,  not  to  let  the  name  or  the 
thoughts  of  God  intrude,  to  throw  a  sadness  over 
their  enjoyments.  His  name  is  there  never  spoken, 
but  for  some  vain,  olVensive,  or  blasphemous  pur- 
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habitually  iiiattenlive  to  tlic  jncscnce  ami  will  of  liis 
Creator,  is  a  dissiputod  man,  or  a  practical  atheist ; 
and  neither  with  the  pleasures  nor  jnotle  of  ijiisiness  of 
such  a  one,  can  pniUcnt  and  conscientious  (.'hristiaiis 
have  partnership.  And  wiiy  should  ihoy  "?  Happi- 
ness is  to  he  found  only  within  ourselves,  when  united 
with  God.  If  disorder  reiy^n  witliin  us,  peace  from 
without  will  find  no  admission.  So  lon<,'as  the  mind 
is  necessitated  to  see  itself  deformed,  quiet  can  tind 
no  residence  there,  though  every  liour  be  occupied 
with  business  or  amusement.  The  soul,  when  self- 
condemned,  must  tly  from  self,  and  seek  pleasure  in 
something'  e.xternal;  but  it  will  seek  it  in  vain.  The 
chief  good  of  man  can  never  result  from  such  sources. 
lie  who  seeks  his  happiness  rather  in  ^ainin^'  than 
in  doing"  good,  is  a  slave  of  sense,  whose  chief  busi' 
ness  it  is  to  "  sil  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rise 
up  to  play," — to  trifle  away  life,  and  die,  and  be  f«»r- 
gotten. 

'It  is  needless  to  incpiire,  whether  divereions  are, 
in  themselves,  sinful  or  not.  They  have  so  many 
evil  consequences,  that  no  ctmsistenl  Christian  can 
encourage  them,  either  b}  his  presence  or  bi.s  (patron- 
age. Who,  for  instance,  would  defend  the  morality 
of  a  horee-race,  with  its  I\ing,  its  knavery,  its  cui"ses, 
<irnnkenness,  and  tiebaiicheries, — ils  inorditfate desire 
of  gain,  and  ils  inflanunation  of  every  passion  ; 
leaving  the  soul  entirely  ofi"  its  guanl,  and  ready  for 
every  indulgence  "J  Are  thcvse  tit  for  the  young  t  or 
shonUl  tiny  be  sanctionefl  by  the  sober  and  aged t 
Have  the  rich  no  belter  object  on  which  to  use  their 
wealth  t  or  can  the  [loor  justify  their  spcnrlitig,  in 
such  u  place,  that  money  aiid  lime  which  shouhl  be 
applied  lo  the  strict  <leman<ls  of  duly?  Can  any 
VOL.    II.  Z 
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a«iininister  to  its  gratiikation,   while  t\m 
ipt  to  the  fullest  indulgence  {    Do  tlieswimmii^ 
the  alluring^  attitude,  and  the  hal^<roncealiii^ 
dress,  raise  no  seductive  tboaghls  in   tb>  ^^  cf 

either  sext  The  virtuous  heathen  lhu..^..»  lUat 
■lodeat  woanen  could  not  ereii  be  present  at  sodi 
eolicefiicDts.  They  knen-  that  the  soul  would  be 
polluted,  though  the  body  were  nol  i^ttlty.  The 
mors!  Mobanunedans  are,  to  this  day,  of  the  famt 
opinion.  A  faMly,  among  them,  would  blush  at  Ihe 
thought  of  so  public  an  exposure ;  and  happilr, 
there  stifl  are  Christians,  of  sereral  deoooii nations. 
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who  agree  in  thinking  the  same.  Diit  they  condemn 
the  practice  on  more  comprehensive  principfes.  For 
it  never  can  be  recoiicile<I  to  gospel  purity,  while  it 
directly  tends  to  engender  pride,  self-conceit,  and 
vanity;  self-will,  self-indulgence,  and  the  love  of  every 
seductive  and  sensual  pleasure.  How  greatly,  then,  is 
it  to  be  lamentefl,  that  Christians  have  been  the  very 
people  to  introduce  this  dangerous  gratification,  and 
spread  it  so  generally,  that  the  most  sober  and  re* 
spectable  have  lost  all  sense  of  its  impropriety!  so- 
lemnly presiding  over  the  solemnization  of  midnight 
revels,  where  every  sense  is  gratified,  and  where  the 
Cyprian  Venus  might  rejoice  amid  the  odours  of  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  ! 

Dr.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxlix, 
says,  "  In  order  to  vindicate  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  charge  of  encouraging,  or 
even  tolerating,  the  dances  which  are  practised  in 
moilern  times  ;  and  which  are  in  perfect  contrariety 
to  communion  with  God,  and,  of  course,  lo  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  ;  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  the 
following  remarks,  on  the  sacred  (lances  of  the  He- 
brews. The  different  customs  of  difl'erent  nations, 
always  varying  from  each  other,  and  even  from  them- 
selves, at  different  times,  make  it  utterly  impracti- 
cal)le,  especially  at  this  distance  of  time,  lo  give  any 
Mtisfactory  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred 
dances  of  the  Hebrews  were  conducted.  And  it  is 
the  more  so,  because  the  modern  usage  has  appro- 
priated and  confined  this  practice  only  to  entertain- 
ments of  levity  and  gaiety;  so  as  to  make  the  ideas  of 
solemnity  and  gravity  wholly  contrary  to,  and  incon- 
sistent with,  that  of  dancing.  It  is  certain,  however, 
•Ihal  the  ancient  Hebrews,  upon  the  j'featest  occasionti 
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It  involves  great  waste  of  lime; — it  is  decidedly  a 
tpurldltf  custom,  and  therefore  sinful ; — and  it  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  fallen,  but  not  with  the 
regenerated  nature.  It  implies  an  unwarrantable 
dissociation  with  people  who  are  not  religions,  and 
many  of  tliem  decidedly  sinful.  It  never  can  he 
practised  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  ;  nor  cai»  any  one 
about  to  engage  in  it,  ask  God'a  blessing  on  it,  uith- 
ont  being"  guilty  of  a  gross  absurdity.  This  fixes  its 
character,  even  if  ininiberless  evilx  could  not  be 
traced  to  its  contarninaUng  source.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  believes  in  elernily,  would  -wish  to  end  his 
firobation  in  a  dance,  or  to  step  from  such  a  place 
into  the  presence  of  Gotl.  Were  the  beauty  who 
swims  and  sparkles  among  the  gidily  throng,  to  call 
lo  miiid,  that  the  body  which  she  idolizes  must, 
within  a  short  time,  be  certainly  rhillc^l  in  death, 
«he  would  IjC  compelled  to  feel  and  believe,  that  heC 
•vanity  was  misplace*],  and  her  life  wasted  on  uinvor^ 
thy  objects.  Then  would  she  rather  wish  to  acquire 
*'  the  beauty  of  holiness,^'  and  become  "  lovely  in 
the  sight  of  God. '^  Then  wouKI  she  strive  rather  to 
secure  her  soul,  that  her  bodv  njij^ht  follow  its  jflo- 
rious  destination,  rlolhed  with  loveliness  such  as 
angels  possess,  and  admitted  to  joys  imperishable 
and  eternal.  This  is  worthy  ber  most  anxious  care: 
but  to  lose  these,  for  a  momentary,  fretful  dream  of 
pleasure,  is  unspeakaljly  irrational,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  moral  being. 

There  are  less  gratifications,  which  t!ie  Christian 
refrains  from, for  conscience'  sake;  though  the  w(»rld 
attributes  it  to  moroseness  and  peculimity  of  temper. 
The  private  card  lable, 

"  WUere  each  dull  bluckhoMl  looka  as  if  he  thought," 
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party  soever  acquired,  is  necessarily  acquired  by  in- 
justice; and,  even  wlien  aninsemcnt  only  is  intended, 
it  is,  in  several  respects,  a  sinful  one.     Pruperty  can 
never  be  bonestly  acquired,  but  by  free  gift,  or  by 
rendering  a  real  equivalent  for  it.     It  is  said,  tliat 
tbe  g^amester  wins  willi  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
But  no  man  ever  sat  down  to  a  game,  consenting  tlial 
his  antagonist  should  win;  for  lie  intends  to  win  tbe 
property   of  bis  antagonist,  and  not  to  lose  bis  own. 
Eacb   party  intends,  by  superior  skill,  or  good  for- 
tune, to  gain  what  is  bis  neiglibour's,  and  gain  it 
for  notbing.     He  exults  if  he  does,  and  laments  if 
be  does  not,     Tbe  gamester  injures  and  ruins  many, 
corrupts  nnillitudcs,  neglects  bis  dulies,  and,  instead 
of  being  a  \\ortby  and  venerable  bead  of  a  family, 
is  a  curse   to   Ihem,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public. 
Tbongb  a  man  Ijegins  to  play  fairly,  yet  ill  success, 
or  a  desire  of  gain,  will,  before  long,  tempt  bim  to 
do  otherwise.     Jf  charged  with  it,  lie  adds  falsehood, 
perjury,  and  perhaps  duelling,  to  his  crimes.    So  that, 
beginning  with  avarice,  he  proceeds  to  profaneness, 
and  enils  with   profligacy  or  murder.      How,  then, 
can  gaming,  even  for  amusement,  be  thought  inno- 
cent t     It  is  unnecessary  and  useless;  it  e.\cites  many 
evil  tempers,  and  reprehensible  desiree ;  it  almost  al- 
ways ends  in  gaming  for  large  sums  of  money  ;  and 
helps,  by  the  decency,  reputation,  and  resjKrctability, 
of  those  who  follow  it,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
fills  tbe  world  with  crime  and  wretchedness. 

A  conscientious  Christian  will  also  deny  himself 
the  enjoyments  of  a  convivial,  luxurious,  or  elegant 
table ; — the  expense  of  gay,  vain,  and   fashionable 
dress;— and  the  pride  of  a  splendid  establishment. 
Whatever  of  these  ia  required  for  the  pro|>er  support 
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which  ■•  the  groond-work  of  the  Chris&iau  dcscipiioe. 
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But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  all  ittdulgennes 
in  table,  dress,  or  equifiage:  and  Ihb  aritMs  from 
tbeir  expense.  It  is  commoidy  said,  a  man  ntav  d« 
what  he  pleases  nitb  his  own,  if  he  can  aHurd  it. 
Bnt  our  fortoues,  whalerer  be  Ibdr  amount,  arc  aul 
our  own.     We  are  but  the  acx-ountable  sJ*  ^  uf 

what  really  lielonRS  lo  Him  «bo  is  heir  of  ..!,  .....t^rji 
and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  wiiotie  will  «e 
ought  to  follow  in  the  use  of  it.  We  simll  one  day, 
and  ne  know  not  how  soon,  be  adled  l(»  j^ive  this 
account,  "  because  we  can  be  no  loiij^er  stewards:" 
and,  in  the  mean  lime,  we  are  cautioned  so  to  t^se  the 
mammon  of  this  world,  that,  '*  nhcn  we  fail*'  in 
death,  and  go  to  receive  that  fulure  dcsliuaUou  which 
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is  truly  "  our  own,"  we  may  be  received  *'  Into  the 
everlasting  habitations,"  by  those  frietids  whom  our 
ilTooil  actions  have  raised  up  to  us,  and  who  are  gone 
before,  and  are  ready  to  hail  our  arrival.  These  are 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  the  fatherless,  the  widow, 
and  the  afflicted.  They  who,  when  we  make  a  feast 
for  them,  eunnut  render  us  a  recompence  in  this  world, 
but  can  only  send  up  their  blessings  and  prayers  lo 
Him,  "  the  rich  Man,"  whose  stewards  we  are,  and 
who  is  "  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  friendless." 
The  greater  a  man's  wealth  is,  the  stricter  is  his  duty. 
Let  liim,  therefore,  ffain  all  he  can,  by  honest  wis- 
dom and  unwearied  diligence ;  save  all  he  can,  by 
wasting  nolliitig,  and  using  every  thing  in  a  con- 
scientious manner;  and  give  all  he  can,  that  is,  all 
he  has,  in  the  way  God  requires: — which  is,  first, 
by  providing  what  is  really  needful  for  himself,  fa- 
mily, and  dependants;  and  with  the  overplus,  as  he 
has  opportunity,  "doing  good  nnlo  all  men."  He 
who  observes  these  rules,  with  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  and  discharges  his  duty  to  his  family  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Go»l,  can 
never  squander  any  part  of  his  possessions  on  pam- 
pered appetites,  pernicious  lusls>  or  silly  vanities. 

We  see,  then,  how  a  man  ought  to  use  his  riches  ; 
and  that  in  pleasures  and  extravagancies  a  Christian 
cannot  indulge  himself.  And  why  sliould  he?  — 
Though  they  are,  doubtless,  highly  gratifying,  and 
universally  alluring,  yet  they  are  all  deceitful. — 
Though  each  in  its  turn  attracts,  yet,  on  trying  each, 
we  fin<l  that  happiness  is  not  there.  W  hence  can 
this  be,  but  from  the  a[)pointmeiiL  of  God,  who  in- 
vites us  to  Himself,  as  the  only  good  of  an  innnorlal 
(ipiritt     All  inferior  goods  serve  but  lo  make  nian 
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forget  hinise]f,  his  God,  and  his  eternal  interests: 
and,  if  the  soul  continue  thus  to  grovel  in  things  of 
sense,  it  never  will  struggle  after  a  life  in  n-hich  the 
senses  have  no  existence.  How  little  is  (his  consi- 
dered by  those  who  give  themselves  up  allogeliier 
to  such  enjoynaents ! — and  how  great  will  lie  llicir 
privation  and  misery  in  an  endless  stale,  the  deliglits 
of  which  are  only  spiritual,  which  lliey  pofisess  no 
capacities  for  enjoying,  and  the  opportunity  for  at- 
taining which  they  have  lost  for  ever ! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  How  are  we  to  extrmlM 
ourselves  from  the  alluring  attractions  of  seoH 
Evidently,  by  substituting  other  inclinations,  which 
can  overcome  the  relish  we  had  for  these.  Then, 
indeed,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  the  work!  has  lost 
its  power.  She  destroys,  by  leading^  us  ^ram  the 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves;  but,  when  nbolesooK 
afflictions  shew  us  llie  deception,  we  M-ake  as  from  a 
dream,  and  find  we  can  be  happy  in  nothing  bat 
communion  with  God.  i'heii  we  see,  that  the  tiling 
of  this  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  exceeding  weight  of  glory  promised  in  the  next : 
and  that  that  weight  of  glory  will  be  lost,  unless  we 
cast  off  every  retarding  wciylU,  and  reject  those  al« 
luremeuts  which  lead  us  away  from  the  prize  set 
before  us. 

But  why  have  the   ])lea<<ures  <»f   lliis  life    »o 
slrijctive  an  effect?     Is  not  pleasure  absolutely 
in  itself?  or,  at  least,  innocent  and  harmlesst 
pleasures  offullen  beings,  in  a  stale  of  irreconcilia 
with   God,  are  certainly  7iot  harmless.     They  k< 
the  thoughts  from  Him,  and  render  us  averse  lo 
very  mention  of  His  nntnc,   wliose  pardon  it  sh 
be  our  only  aim  to  obtain.     They  prevent  us  fi 
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thinking  of  the  destination  of  our  being;— they  keep 
us  attached  to  a  hfe  of  sense ; — and  make  us  hate 
the  very  thoughts  of  that  eternity,  to  prepare  for 
Aviiich  is  the  great  design  of  our  present  state.  But 
they  do  worse  ihan  merely  keep  us  in  a  state  of  uu- 
prepareduess ;  for  they  render  us  actually  unfit  for 
the  eternal  world.  Self-denial,  has,  therefore,  always 
been  considered,  by  the  wisest,  and  even  by  heathen 
philosophers,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  perfect  character:  and  it  is  evident,  that, 
unless  a  principle  of  self-denial  be  acted  on,  we  must 
he  abandoned  reprobates.  The  only  question  is,  to 
what  extent  it  ought  to  he  carried  I  But,  if  you  deal 
fairly  by  yourself, — recollecting  that  you  are  a  spirit 
come  from  God,  who  is  a  Spirit  of  perfect  purity,— 
that  your  business  is  to  render  yourself  meet  for 
Him, — and  that  a  capacity  for  sensuality  will,  con- 
fessedly, never  do  it ;  IjuI  that  you  must,  however, 
prepare  to  meet  Him  in  judgment: — if  these  things 
be  duly  considered,  you  will  no  longer  entertain 
doubts,  either  as  to  your  interests  or  your  duty. 

The  pernicious  habits  of  the  world  being  seen  in 
their  true  light,  and  rejected,  the  business  and  con- 
cerns of  life  are  placed  under  the  guidance  of  religion  ; 
and  then  the  benevolent  duties  of  the  Christian 
begin.  His  path  leads  to  life  and  happiness.  He 
finds  in  Christ  the  way  of  peace.  Not  a  moment 
lingers  unemployed  or  unimproved.  His  heart,  his 
head,  his  hands,  are  busy  in  the  work  of  God  and  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  no  voluptuary  is 
so  earnest  in  the  pursuit  as  he, — so  ready  to  leave 
what  is  behind, — so  eager  to  press  on  to  the  pleasure 
that  is  before.  Thus,  indeed,  Christianity  does 
render  a  man  unfit  for  the  world, — unfit  for  the  vain 
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whom  the  g^lory  of  the  Father  was  manifested,  and 
who  was  set  forth  as  our  example,  liut,  after  he  has 
attained  the  liighest  state  of  grace,  he  will  still  have 
reason  to  lament,  that  he  falls  so  far  short  of  the 
whole  mind  that  was  in  his  Saviour.  But  yet  his 
heart  is  righl, — being  filled  witht  he  active  love  of 
Gud  and  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  he  keeps  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world :  while  liis  uninterrupted 
aim  is  to  attain  a  deeper  corjformity  with  Him,  to 
whom  he  gives  all  tlie  glory,  for  the  grace  wherein  he 
stands.  But  how  lolally  unlike  Christ  are  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians! — 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  lightness,  frivolity,  and 
amusement, — whose  hearts  are  proud  and  vain, — 
whose  tempers  are  insolent,  wrathful,  and  revenge- 
ful,— whose  habits  are  licentious, — and  who,  if  they 
look  to  Him  whom  they  profess  to  worship  and  to 
follow,  are  so  entirely  different  from  Him,  as  to  be 
compelled  to  confess  their  deformity,  and  to  admit 
that  they  aie  none  of  His! 

it  has  been  objected,  that  experimental  religion, 
professing  to  be  foimded  on  the  "  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation by  the  remission  of  sin,"  is  destructive  of  its 
own  pretensions  to  lioliness  ;  because  it  leads  men 
into  arrogance  and  self-conceit;  as  if  they  alone  were 
holy,  and  exclusively  possessed  of  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  God.  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  founded 
on  self-abasement  and  humiliation,  and  on  the  sup- 
position, that  no  one  can  boast  of  bis  merits  over 
another, — all  being  siiniers,  under  actual  sentence  of 
condenniation,  though  accoinpanieil  with  the  actual 
offer  of  pardon.  None,  therefore,  can  profess  this 
religion,  but  they  who  are  vile,  helpless,  and  hope- 
less,  in    their  own   sight;  —  who   plead,   not   their 
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God  nitbbolds  ^,.■.c... -ji   from  none;    but  gi 

each  according  to  bis  ability.     So  tlmt,  whil 

JiaTc  Ibc  privileges  and  f>cnefils  of  the  wrilleu 
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Others  have  a  law  written  on  their  heart ;  their  con- 
sciences acquitting  or  condemning  them,  according 
to  their  works.  The  man,  therefore,  who  enjoys 
the  higher  privileges  of  the  gospel  covenant,  does 
not,  on  that  account,  enjoy  the  exchisive  favour  of 
God.  Even  they  who  reject  the  proffered  mercies 
of  the  gospel,  are  still  the  objects  of  His  love: — for 
Christ  died  for  all ;  and  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dielh,  saith  the  Lord  ;  wherefore, 
turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye,  so  iniquity  shall  not  be 
your  ruin." 

Nor  let  it  be  asked.  Why,  then,  are  such  men 
placed,  by  God's  providence,  under  a  dispensation 
to  which  He  knows  they  will  prove  unfaitlifur?  For 
they  wlio,  from  an  evil  heart  of  nnl>clicf,  will  not 
listen  to  the  afttttionate  entreaties  of  the  gospel, 
would  probably  be  equally  deaf  to  the  representa- 
tions of  conscience,  under  llie  lower  dispensation  of 
what  is  called  the  religion  of  iiulurc,  or  heathenisna. 
They  might,  very  probably,  in  such  a  state,  have  been 
even  more  unfaithful  to  the  small  portion  of  light 
which  they  then  had;  from  their  light  being  tlien  less 
clear  and  distinct.  So  that  it  may  be  in  very  mercy 
lo  them,  that  those  who  rejector  disgrace  the  gospel, 
have  been  placed  amid  the  blaze  of  gospel  day  ;  be- 
cause they  might  have  been  yet  more  wicked  in 
proportion,  if  they  had  been  born  in  a  heathen 
country,  or  in  circumstances  less  favoured  with  the 
light  of  truth.  Doubtless,  therefore,  God's  dispensa- 
tions are  merciful  and  loving  to  every  man  ;  and  the 
real  Christian  is  the  last  who  will  doubt  il.  He  has 
experienced  boundless  mercy  to  himself,  and  knows 
that  it  assuredly  extends  over  all.  But  to  explain 
the  providential  dealings  of  God,   with   regard   lo 
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one   vessel,"  him   that  helieveth,  "  lo  honour,  and 
anotlier/'  him  that  heheveth  not,  "  to  dishonour  f" 
Nor  is  this  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  being.     God 
wills  nothing  but  what  is  wise  anil  good  ;  and  knows 
that  faith  in  Ilini,  which  He  requires  of  us  as  the 
.condition  of  our  salvation,  is  the  thing  best  adapted 
f  to  our  nature,  as  the  cure  of  all  our  sinfulness.  There- 
fore, He  shews  mercy  to  believers,  and  to  them  alone; 
and  leaves  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  none  but 
those  who  are  obstinately  wicked  and  unbelieving. 
What,    therefore,   if   "  God,   being  willing  lo  shew 
iHis  wrath   against   hardened   sinners,  and  lo  make 
His  power  known,  yet  endured  with  much  long-suf- 
fering," which  ought  to  have  led   ihem   lo  repent- 
ance,  "  the  vessels   of    wrath,"    who  still   rejected 
His  mercy,  and  by  their  wilful  and  Hnal  impenitence, 
fitted    themselves   for  destruction?    or  what   if,   by 
shewing  such  long-sulfering  to  ihese  obi^tinate  \es- 
sels   of    wrath,    "  He    the   more    abundantly    made 
kuowu  the  riches  of  His  glory"  on  those  vessels  of 
mercy  whom  He  had   Himself,  by  His  grace,  before 
*'  prepared  for  glorj  '{"    Can  it  be  said,  that,  in  either 
cjise,  the  course  of  Go<l's  proceeding  is  unjust?    We 
have,  therefore,  the  most  substantial   reasons  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  dealings  of  God,  with  every   indi- 
vidual, are  guided  by  an   infinite  mercy,  and  also  by 
a  wisdom  that  adapts  itself  to  theoasc  of  each.     (lOd 
knows  our   hearts,   ami   what  dispensiilion   is   best 
fitted  to  each  of  us.    And  therefore  it  may  be  highly 
probable,  that  the  sinfulness  of  tiiose  who  are  called, 
but  reject  the  gospel  grace,  may,  from  this  very  ac- 
quaintance  with   the   truths  of  gospel  morality,  be 
actually  much  less  than  it  uouM  have  been,  if  they 
id  been  left  in  a  slate  of  darkness  and  pagsinism. 
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Miilc,  on   the  other  hand,  the  sinfulness  of  1\k 
ho  are  in  a  state  of  pa<;aiiism,  may,  from  some 
uliarity  in  their  miiuls,  be,  from   their  terj-  igui 
ance,  less  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the\  knot 
the  Vighl  of   truth  ;  because  now   "  llie^'  are  bhoc 
and  therefore  have  not  the  same  sin." 

This  supposition,  however,  does  not  pi*ove  citl 
that  their  sin,  who  practically  or  theoretically  rej< 
the  gospel,  is  not  heinously  ^real,  nor  that  we  oug-ll 
not  to  spread  the  j^ospel  freely  into  all   parts  of 
heathen  world,  for  fear  that  we  should   increase  then 
condemnation  if  they  reject  it.      It  only  proves,  tin 
Ciod's  providential  dealings  never  lend  to  increa* 
but  always,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ditninish    the  $ii 
fulness  of  His  creatures:  so  that  IJis  love  is  iufinit 
and  unspeakable,  even  while  we  are  rebel  I  i  ng*  ogaiust 
Ilim.     It  proves,  that,  sinful  as  we  are,  we  prohohlT 
should  have  been  still  more  sinful,  if  \ve  had 
in  any  other  circumstances  than  those  in   which  II 
has,  in  mercy,  placed  us.     As  to  the  natural  siofuU 
ness  of  those  who  reject  the  <-ovetiant   of  grracc,  il 
displa3S  il  in  the  strongest  light,  by  shetving  theni 
to  be    "  altogether  sinful,'*  under  the   I>esl  oppof-| 
tunities ;    "obstinately  unwilling  to  l>e  l>eller,  but 
naturally  prone  to  be  worse."     To  them,  God  saj*, 
"  That  which  comelh  into  >our  mind,  shall  not  be«l 
all,  that  ye  say  we  will  be  as  the  heathen.      For, as 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  mighty  htMl 
will  I  plead  with  you  face  to  face,  and  I  will  caiee 
you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into 
the  bond  of  the  covenant." 

But,  though  they  may  be  less  sinful  than  Ihey  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  paganism,  notwilliHtaDiIinf 
they  will    not  accept  the  blessing  of  tlie  promi 
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yet  ihey  must   still    endure   Ihe   penalty  of   trans- 
gression.    1  liis  results  from  llie  nature  of  all  law, 
whether  human  or  divine,  uhich  iieces.sarily  iiirhides 
a  pennlty.    Nor  can  we  possibly  couceiveof  the  law  of 
God,  without  supposing  it  to  say,  either  in  express  or 
implied  terms,  ''  Behold,  I  set  before  you  tins  day,  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  :  a  hlessing,^  if  }e  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord  your  God  ;  and  a  curse^if  ye  will 
not  obey  them :  that  ye  may  fear  this  glorious  and 
feaiful  name,  Jehovah  thy  God."      So,  tjiongh  the 
sinfulness  of  those  who  are  in  a  sUite  of  paj^-anism 
rany,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in   (heir  souIk,  be, 
from  their  very  ignorance,  less  than  il  would    have 
been,  had  they  known  and  rejected  the  light  of  gos- 
pel truth  ;  and,  while  tliis  is  llae  case,  which  is  known 
to  God,  He  opens  no  door  of  cnmmunicalinn  wjiereby 
the  gospel  may  be  imparted  to  tliem;  yet  this  dues  not 
prove  that  we  onjiht  not,  when  we  have  oppf»vtnnity, 
to  sprearl  the   g(»spel  into  every  part  of  Ihe  healhen 
worhl,  tlirougU  fear  lest   Ihcy  slioidd  increase  their 
condemnation  by  reje<ling  it.     For  lliey  may  reject 
it  from  invincilile  ignorance,  of  which  (io«l  can  judge 
though   we  cannot;  or   they  may  reject  it,  and  yet, 
like  the  former,  may  be  brought  into  a  higher  degree 
of  moral  attainment  and  into  a  less  <Iegree  of  sin- 
fulness,  and  a  greater  degree  of  usefidness,  than    if 
they  ha<l  continued  altogether  unenlighlencjl.  VV  bile 
many  may  receive  it,  an<l  press  on   to  all  the  infinite 
blessings  of  gospel  promise,  and  be  the  instruments 
of  graduall}    eomnnmicating   the  light  of  truth    to 
millions  unborn,  whose  names  may   thereby  be  en- 
rolled in  heaven. 

Tlie  gospel   being  intended  for  the  knowledge  of 
all  men,  us  the  universal  remedy  for  sin  and  misery, 
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tll)ou»li  some  will  slii I >I»ornly  reject  it,  yet  f»od  strive* 
mt  all  should  come   to  ils  knoivledge.       And  liie 
»communication  of  it,  liUe  most  otber  blessings,  being 
(made  chiefly  through  man'a  inslriimentaltty,  we, a* 
'there  is  opportunity,  should   he  willing   to  assist  in 
[, the  general  good.     For,  as  God  "  will  save  all  those 
who  shall  call   upon   the  name  of  the    Lord;"  so, 
'doubtless,  His  wilt  is,  that  all  sliouhl    savingly  call 
on  Him.     It  is  God  alone  who  knows   whether  the 
•fulness  of  time  be  come,  for  any  particular  people  to 
receive  it.     But  nothing  happens  by  cliance :  there- 
fore it  is  opportun'ttif  alone  which  can  g^uidea  discreel 
iand  serious  Christian  in  such  a  case.      M  hen  ever  the 
time  is  6t,  God   will    not  fail  to  "  setid    by    wliooi- 
fioever    He    will  send,"    and,   whenever    a    po»iblf 
opportunity  is  presentetl,  it  is  a  clear  niauifesltlion 
from  God,  that  the  time  is  come,  and  that  we  slioaM 
obey  the  call  of  duty.     Man,  therefore,  is  in  dangrr 
of  being  remiss,  but  can  never  be  premature  in  tbf 
attempt ;  for  the  very  attempt,  and   the  will  to  exe> 
cute  it,  must  have  been  dictated  by  Hiro,  who  is  tbe 
Author  of  every  good  desire. 

A  conscientious  Christian  need  feel  no  apprehcn* 
sion  on  that  head.  The  circumstances  with  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  the  intimations  of  God's  will, 
which  may  be  learnt  by  comparing  circumstaiicf* 
with  the  word  of  God,  will  clearly  point  out  his  way, 
and  shew  him  whether  the  door  be  opened  or  not:— 
as  clearly  as  when  St.  Paul  was  "  forbidden  bv  the 
Moly  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia;**  or  as  wfaea 
"  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not  to  go  to  Bithytiia-/'  or 
[as  when  he  "  assuredly  inferred  that  the  Lord  called 
bim  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Macedoniaiw/' 
As  clearly,  then,  as  we  can  perceive    (hat    furious 
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[Kealots,  who  with   the  sword   force  a  way   for   ihe 
gospel,  can  never  be  considered  as  tlie  chosen  he- 
ralds of  salvaliori  ;  so,  when  concurriiijj;  j)rov!dei>ces 
feliew  the  world    to  be  ri|ie  for  bibles  and  for  tuis- 
bsionaries  ;  and  men  are  in  a  wondrous  manner  raised 
tip, — some  qiialiiied  to  undertake  and  execute,  and 
olhei*s  to  |dan  and  promote  the  j^Iorious  work  ;  we 
can  oon6denlly  conclude  that  the  time  is  come,  when 
the  Lord  is  alwut  to  rise  in  His  |K)wer,  and  specially 
calls  His  peofile  to  "  ^o  into  uli   tlie  world,  and  dis- 
ciple all  nations."    At  such  a  time,  no  Clnisliaii  ran, 
without  a  sinful  abandonment  of  dut}  ,  omit  to  enrol 
himself  elticiently,  in  some  way,  amoni^  the  mig^hly 
host,  and  »land  up  in  his  station,  to  oppose  and  over- 
throw idolatry,  sin,  and  misery,  under  the  leading  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaotb. 
I      Having  shewn,  that  the  spirit  of  ex j)eri mental  re- 
ligion biiihls  not  on  any  exclusive  or  presumpluons 
profession,  but  on  this  foundation,  tliat  Hut]  is  love, 
and  that  His  love  extends  overall  and  every  one  of 
His  creatures,  even  while  they  are  sinners  against 
j  Him  ;  I  wouUl,  lastly,  advert  to  an  objection  which 
seeks  to  destroy   the  whole,  by  contending,  that  ■we 
have   no  possibility  of  knowiug   that  our  sins  are 
\  forgiven;  since,  notwilhstanding  what  Scripture  as- 
serts of  it,  "  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  remission 
of  sins  "   is   really  unattainable; — ttie  notion  of  its 
existence  being  delusive,  or  the  jtretence  to  it  pre- 
sumptuous. 

This  knowledge  of  salvation  being,  however,  the 
very  corner-stone  of  the  duislian  system,  on  which 
our  love  of  Ciod,  our  holtuess,  and  oiu'  happiness, 
entirely  de|)end,  no  Christian  can  consistently  deny 
it;  and  one  who  is  nut  a  Christian,  is  no  judge  of 
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Ihe  ■Mttcr.     Ercn  David,  under  ihe  lower  dutpenji 

••■•  ^  tJ»t  Jewish  ooveiMnt,  continually  speak*  ( 

tk^  htffimt9»  of  llwee  whose  unrighteousness  \s  fo( 

giveo.  aod  whose  sin  is  covered  :    saving',  thai  "ft 

this  eterr  one  lliat  is  godly  shall  make  his  pravtrJ 

•  Be  gM,  thwrfore,  O  je  rig^hieoiis,  ami  rrjoirt  \\ 

the  LbH  :  and  beJoj/fiiL  all  ve  that  are  Inie  of  heart.' 

But  aarb  happiness,  and  gladness,  and  joy,  evident!; 

naphr  the  koowledgeaud  coitsciousness  of  it^  ainJ  a 

ilscaase;  or  eW  it  would  be  no   happiness  at  nl 

So,  to  Ihe  da\s  of  Jeremiah,  ihe  Lord  promises,  Ihil 

when  lie  enters  into  the  new,  or  the  Christian  co«<9 

wamU  Ihet  shall  all  kitotr  the  Loni  as  merciful  to  llieii 

inu%blcousness  and  as  rememberinir  their  sins  aw 

Ihetr  iniquities  no  more.     And,  when  Ihe  gi»pel  i 

actually  promnlpited,  the  Baptist  b  said    In  prrfatfl 

Ibe  way  of  the  Lord  ;  "  to  give  hMirled;^r  of  sal  valine 

lo  Hb  people  by  the  remission  of  their  sins."    Ao« 

eren  ke  preaebetl  lite  Uiptistn  of  repentance  for  lU 

remission  of  sin.     But,  ifAe  could  do  I  his,  who  lap 

tiBBd  ooly  with  water,  how  mtirh  more  ran  Chris 

do  so.  who  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  t     Thtre 

lore,  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  *'  nhich  Christ  caoM 

to  set  up  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  *"  rig-liteoosneai 

pemre^  mmd  /ay,  in  the  Holy  Ghost ; — the  |ieace  u 

God  which  posselh  understinding.    and  a  Jov  Ra< 

speakalde  and  full  of  glnry."    Clearly,  therefore,  ii 

all  this  knoH  ledge,  and  the  unspnikiible  pence  aiM 

joy  resulting  from  it,  there  is  something-  not  rorreh 

Ibeorelical,  speculative,  and   imaginary,   but  artoa 

and  e\f)or»mental. 

This  is  further  e\plaine<I,  where  we  are  l«»|d,  lh» 
those  Christians  wlio  ^^  are  led  hy  llie  Spirit 
are  the  sons  of  CJod  ;**  that  lliey  '•'■  Inive  not 
the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,  but  the  Spti 
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eoiistiip  and  adoption,  enabling  Uiem  to  cry,  Abba, 
Father;    for  the  same  Spirit  beareih  witness  with 
their  spirit,  that  they  are  the  sons  of  God."     Dy  the 
Spirit  also  is  that  perfect  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  their  hearts,  whicli  casteth  out  all  fear  that  luUh 
torment.     Therefore,  the  aposlte  conchnles,  that  he 
is  '■'■persuaded^  tliat  nothing  can  separate  us  frmn  the 
love  of  God  which  is  towards  us  in  Chvist  Jesus." 
So  that  he  was,  beyond  donht,  fully  assured  of  the 
possibility  of  attaiuiiig-  the  "  kiio\vledy:e  of  salvation 
by  the  remission  of  sin;" — the  kno\vIed}j;-e  that  no- 
thing can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  ihrooyh 
Christ.      Tliat  same  knowledge,  mullitu<les  in  evert/ 
aye  have  allained  ;   and  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  do    in   Ibis  age  experience,  to  their  un- 
speakable comfort,  and  with  an  assurance  as  clear  as 
that  of  the  knowledge  of  their  own  existence,     T'he 
apostle  tells  us,  that  this  is  aliained  by  "  the  Spirit 
of  God  witnessing  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  ;"  and  that  this  lakes  place>  when  we 
"confess  with  onr  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe 
in  our  heart,  (with  om'  whole  heart,)  that  God  hath 
raised  II im  from  the  dead." 

As  to  the  witness  of  our  own  spirit,  the  thing 
seems  to  be  clear  ;  because  the  soul  does  as  evidently 
perceive  when  it  loves,  and  delights,  and  rejoices  in 
God,  as  when  it  loves  and  delights  in  any  thing 
else.  And  it  ran  no  more  doubt  whether  it  does 
80  love  or  not,  than  whether  it  exists  or  not.  As  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness,  it  seems  to  be  an 
inward  impression  on  the  soid,  whereby  the  Spirit 
directly  witnesses  to  my  sjiirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of 
God  ;  that  is,  that  I  possess  the  privilege  given  to 
those  who  receive  Christ  as  their  Pmphct,  Priest, 
and  King; — witnessing    thai   Chrisl  loved  me,  ami 
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gave  Ilimseir  fur  mc ;  ami,  coii8ef|iicnlly,  tliat  al 
my  sins  are  blotted  out ;  and  that  I,  even  I,  am  n 
conciled  to  God.  The  manner  of  this  is,  duubtJesi 
inexplicable;  but  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  i«  dear 
and  the  fact  that  this  witness  is  given,  seems  iixlii 
pulable.  For,  ^vhilesnch  a  teslimonv  is  present  to  tbi 
soul,  a  man  can  no  more  donbt  it,  or  the  reality  u 
his  sonship,  than  he  can  doubt  the  shining  of  lh( 
sun,  wliile  he  enjoys  its  beams.  As,  therefore,  Ihert 
is  no  presumption  in  it,  so  neither  can  there  be  i 
delusion  ;  for,  if  we  cannot  depend  on  our  coiisci. 
ousness,  Me  can  depend  on  nothing. 

But  all  possibility  of  self-deception  is  obviated j 
because  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  Spirit  of  adop 
tion  are  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sutTering,  ^eiilletie»8 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance.**  If  tbi 
spirit  which  witnesses  to  us,  does  not  liear  thisyhn 
in  us,  then  we  have  no  ground  for  Ijelieviug  lliat  il 
is  that  Spirit  of  sonship.  But,  if  the  spirit  nhicli 
witnesses  that  we  are  pardoned,  and  acceptetj  as 
does  also,  in  proof  of  it,  bring  forth  thia  fru 
active  virtue  and  practical  holiness,  it  can  couie 
from  God  ;  nor  can  any  man  reasonably  donbt 
or  say  there  is  any  ground  for  thinking^  il  deiusi 
or  the  belief  of  its  actual  enjoyment  presiimpi 
Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  alwajs  represents 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  as  an  evidence  w 
caiTies  with  it  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  ;  bein|^ 
"  the  seal  of  our  adoption,"  and  "  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  our  lieavenly  inheritance." 

It  this  doctrine  cannot,  on  (lod'sotrn  authoritative 
assurance,  be  believed  by  the  (hristiuii,  even  w 
he  has  the  consciousness  of  its  reaiizalion  in  his 
soul,  and  bears  all  the  fruits  of  its  divine  operal 
tlien  the  slave  cannot  perceive  when  he  is  rel 
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from  his  chain,  nor  distinguish  between  labour  and 
rest; — nor  the  redeemed  prisoner  believe  that  he 
sees  the  liglit  of  heaven,  when  he  is  brought  out  of 
his  dungeon  ; — nor  the  convalescent  distinguish  his 
restoration  to  health  from  the  agonies  of  disease; — 
nor  the  child  of  wretchedness  and  misery  he  sensible 
of  the  change,  when  he  is  brought  into  happiness 
and  enjoyment.  Yes  !  the  repentant  sinner,  who, 
on  casting  himself  on  Christ,  with  an  assurance  of 
pardon  built  on  the  Irulli  of  God's  jjromises,  expe- 
riences the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  that  he  is  ac- 
cepted for  Christ's  sake,  and  who  finds  thereupoQ 
an  entire  change  in  bis  nature,  and  a  power  over  his 
most  besetting  sin,  and  an  active  goodness  which 
never  coiUd  come  from  himself,  will  believe  that  God 
is  true;  will  rejoice  in  his  present  consolation  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  a  foolish,  blind  world,  wilt  insist  tliat  he 
can  discern  between  falsehood  and  trutli, — between 
sweet  and  bitter, — between  darkness  and  the  blaze 
of  day.  He  glories,  therefore,  in  his  present  Saviour; 
and,  not  relying  on  any  of  his  own  fallible  ihferences^ 
but  on  the  same  attestation  of  God's  Spirit,  he  be- 
lieves that  his  faith  has  been  such,  in  kind  and  in 
degree,  that  it  has  "  made  him  whole;"  and  that  be 
may  "  go  in  peace,"  because  all  that  is  past  is  for- 
given him.  What  he  has  found  for  himself,  ho 
makes  known  to  others  ;  and  insists,  that  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  can  never  forget  to  be  gracious ; — that 
all  who  ask  shall  receive ; — and  that  God,  who  has 
declared  his  own  conditions  of  reconciliation,  can 
never  forget  His  own  veracity,  nor  cejise  tn  respei;t 
the  atonement  and  intercession  of  His  holy  and 
beloved  Son. 


SECTION   XLII. 


THE  UTILITY  AND  TRUTH  OF  CIIRISTIAXITVJ 


JHaving  answered  the  roost  material  object r 
usually  made  to  the  doctrine  of  SaU'aLioii  by  Fai 
and  shewn  that  tite  only  true  faith  of  a  Chmliac 
that  which  is  productive  of  good  works  as  its  fri 
our  inquiry  draws  to  its  natural  close.  We  have  b( 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  self,  thron^^li  the  intric 
lahyrinths  of  the  human  heart, — a  developetiieuL 
its  deceitfulness  and  procHvity  to  evil, — and  a  < 
nionstration  of  its  csatse.  Several  matters  have, 
the  sake  of  illustration,  been  touched  on  incidental 
which  have  no  necessary  connexion  wilh  the  pri 
cipal  suhject,  and  on  which  our  couclu8ion<i  c 
affect  neither  our  present  nor  future  happine:««.  < 
these,  it  is  better  to  think  and  let  think,  than  < 
pute  with  eay^erness; — error,  as  to  them,  not  bei 
attended  Mith  hazard.  But  the  more  imporlj 
practical  principles  which  are  attempted  tu  be  es 
Idished,  ajipear  not  only  of  the  hiy[licsl  coii!iic<)uei 
to  our  welfare,  but,  in  their  nature,  iucoutrov 
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true.      Few,  even  of  those  who  doubt,  will  think 
them  absurd  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  no  man  can  prove 
them  to  be  f;ilse.     This,  surely,  must  g^ive  them  a 
real  weig^ht  and  oblignlion,  in  the  estimation  of  judi- 
cious and  prudent  men,   which   will  he  greatly  in- 
creased,  when    we  consider,   that  tliey    undeniably 
lead  us  to  a  course  of  life  that  is  happy  to  ourselves, 
useful  to  our  fellow-creatures, and  acceptable  to  God; 
— that  they   fill  us   with  unspeakable   serenity  and 
peace  ; — that  they  enable  us  to  meet  death  with  joy, 
Hiid  point  to  an  eternity  of  inconceivable  blessedness; 
— thai  tliev  brini;  us  to  the  entire  knowledge  of  God 
and  ourselves,  and   of  the  end  and  object  of  our 
Ue'uv^ ; — that  they  give  us  the  cure  of  all  our  sins 
ami  imperfections;  and,  by  uniting  us  to  our  Creator, 
exalt  our  human  nature  to  divine, — giving  us  not  only 
rest  and  reconciliation,  but  the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  an   endless  inheritance  and  a  glorious  kingdom. 
These  things  are  truly  "  good  tidings"  to  man  ;  they 
are  suitable  to  his  nature, — adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  his  condition, — consistent  with  the  attributes  of 
(io<l, —  and   conducive   to    His   praise  and    honour. 
Without  these,  we  should  be  an  inexplicable  ridille 
to    ourselves  ; — the   ways   of  Piovidence   would    he 
unfathomable,   gloomy,   and    malignant; — and    the 
acknowledged  attributes  of  God  not  only  incapable 
of  proof,  but  absolutely  without  foundatinn.     I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  they  are  as  firm  as  the  ever- 
lasting Rock  of  ages,  and  that  they  have  led  us  to 
♦'  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  and  of  "  the  true 
One, — the  true  God  and  everlasting  life," 

Prudence,  candour,  ami  consistency,  therefore,  re- 
quire every  reasonable  man  to  adopt  these  principles, 
in  practice   as    well  as  theory,  unless  he  can  prove 
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them  lo  be  false,  or  shew  others  more  likelj 
advance  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  his  nature. 
For  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  tliere  are 
two  sorts  of  persons  deservedly  stj led  reasoiiabli 
namely,  those  who  serve  God  with  all  iheir  b 
because  they  know  Him,  and  those  who  seek  Hi 
with  all  their  hearts,  because  they  as  yet  know  Hini 
not.  But  they  who  will  ueither  serve  nor  seek  God, 
— who  neither  know  Him,  nor  endeavour  to  knoW 
Him,  are  evidently  not  men  of  reason,  however  greil 
may  be  their  talents,  or  brilliant  llieir  accomplnii 
ments.  On  that  subject,  which  is  of  all  others  llie 
most  important,  they  are  blind  and  uninformed, 
though  their  knowledge  on  all  others  may  be  ex- 
lensire  and  profound.  Na},  their  own  reHei tionit, 
whenever  they  do  reflect  on  these  matters,  mo9l 
condemn  them  ;  for  their  conduct  is  absnriJ.  They 
must  pride  themselves  on  being  ignorant  of  Him 
who  sent  them  into  the  worhl, — ignorant  n  bat  llic^ 
woild  is, — ignorant  of  themselves,  llieir  bcnlv,  iheic 
souls,  their  origin  and  destination,  or  how  Ihey  bap< 
pen  to  be, — nhiit  or  where  they  are.  Thev  only 
know  they  must  soon  unavoidably  die, — iincer 
whether  to  be  annihilated,  lo  lie  happy,  or  t 
miserable.  Yet  they  wilfully  remain  in  llml 
of  un preparedness  which,  if  it  produce  any  e 
must  ensure  their  being  eternally  miserable.  The 
know,  indeed,  that  some  men  of  great  intellect 
undoubled  integrity,  who  have  had  an  earnest  d 
to  discover  the  truth,  have,  with  sincerity  of  n> 
laid  before  themselves  the  whole  evidence  of  1' 
tianity  ;  and  have,  in  conserpience  of  a  cini«li«l  c\a 
niiuation,  obtained  light  that  cleared  up  nil  lltei 
uncertainties.     They  know,  that,  in  a  serioiw  innui 
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aAer  Iruth  of  any  kind,  it  is  needful  so  to  conduct  it ; 
and  that,  witliout  tills,  no  good  can  be  expected  to 
result.  If  this  be  so  in  ordinary  cases,  how  much 
more,  in  those  "secret  things  which  belong  to  God,** 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  impart  wisdom  to  those 
who  approach  Him  with  wicked  or  prejudiced  tem- 
pers !  Yet  they  make  no  search  into  tin's  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  hut  with  a  predilection  for 
some  vice,  or  with  a  misleading  fondness  for  ap- 
plause, or  with  a  deterniine<l  prepossession  or  dis- 
belief; so  as  to  raise  topics  for  ridicule,  objection, 
and  controversy.  They,  therefore,  reject  and  ridicule 
it,  not  for  want  of  evidence,  but  because  they  come 
with  wicked  dispositions;  while  they  who  institute 
an  honest  inquiry,  do  invariably  obtain  a  conviction 
of  the  truth.  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture.  For  such  must,  in  each  case,  be  the 
result,  if  it  be  true ;  and  could  not  be  the  result,  if  it 
were  false. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  still  more  inconsistent,  to  profess 
Christianity,  yet  act  as  if  we  were  infidels.  But 
such  is  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  those  who  calt 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ;  pretenditig  to  be- 
lieve the  truth,  yet  acting  as  if  it  were  false,  or  di<l 
not  concern  themselves; — so  that  a  stranger  in  Chris- 
tendom might  well  ask.  Where  do  the  Christians 
livet  and  what  religion  tlo  these  people  follow  "J 
Could  the  sagacious  Persian  who  lately  visited  Eng- 
land be  likely  to  form  any  favourable  notion  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity,  or  of  its  superiority  to  the 
Mohammedanism  in  which  himself  bad  been  bred'{ 
What  opinion  are  Mohammedan  ambassadors  likely 
to  entertain  of  if?  Doubtless,  they  must  have  seen 
\\\\A\  is  calhd  the  best  company: — they  must  have 
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seen  ^*  tlie  CbrisaiM  world  "  in  all  its  altracUons,! 
earrotiudeiJ  with  grery  advantage.  If  that  '^wor 
be  reallv  tbe  followers  of  their  Lord,  and  there 
VKf  eficacT  in  Ihe  Christiaait?  wbicii  Ihcy  pral 
Mirelr  it  would  irradiate  their  arUorts;  and  i  i 

would  shine  before  the?*  iuff-n-— -(  and  nmsiri^ 
foreigoerB;  so  that  thev  woul.  ijeir  ^oo*\  wo* 

and  he  thereby  led  to  acknowledgte   (be  Taiiitv 
their  own  delusion,  and  confess  Christ  Jesos  to 
the  Lord.     But,  if  we  bave  "-   — \son  to  aoppa 
that   these  iiiquisilire  and  ji  s  persons  cm 

perceiTe  any  tbing,  even  in  the  most  eoli^len 
part  of  Christeiulom,  that  might  lead  ihem  to  pw 
Christianity  to  their  own  g.\fitein,  uill  it  not  fbi 
us  to  confess,  that  the  religion  of  the  Christ! 
"a-orld"  is  not  the  religioQ  of  Christ  f  Are 
such  professors  of  Christianity  its  worst  enefniest- 
undermining  its  foundations,  and  briugin^  it  in 
contempt  ^\ith  those  nations  who  might  possilil> 
led  to  the  truth,  if  they  ouce  saw  it  exempli6etl  in  tl 
virtuous  and  unblamable  conduct  of  a  |>eopIe  tni 
and  unafTecledl}  pious t  Nominal  Christians  Imv 
therefore,  liUle  more  ground  for  hope  than  pn 
fcaed  iofidels,  and  by  uo  aieaos  so  much  ns  roon 
well-disposed  heathens;  for  Christ  is  **  the  auttw 
of  eternal  salvalion"  only  to  those  of  His  ftillowt 
"*vho  obey  Him,"  and  has  expressly  denounced 
larger  measure  of  punishment  ^[sinst  Ihoete  <•  wh 
know  Mis  will,  yet  do  it  not." 

We  may  safely  ap[>cal  to  the  untlt'istauiln 
of  the  professed  enemies  of  Chrislianiiy, 
ihem  MJiat  advantages  would  accrue  to  mm. 
their  designs   were  accomptishtd,   and  Chrmlianil 
eradirtiieil.     ll  is  said,  that  the  world  wouUi  tie 
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from  priests  anil  supei-stition.  But  some  religion  is 
necessary  lo  society,  and  some  men  must  teacli  it, 
who  probably  would  possess  more  hypocrisy  than 
the  clergy,  and  their  religion  have  more  superstition 
than  Christianity  has.  It  is  a  religion  not  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  priestcraft;  for  it  demands  a  spiritual 
worship,  and  a  reasonable  service,  and  knows  nothing 
of  such  a  character  as  a  priest,  properly  so  called. 
Therefore,  the  popish  system,  which  has  changed 
the  Christian  minister  into  the  priest,  has  altered 
its  Christianity  entirely  from  that  which  the  Bible 
teaches.  Christ  is  the  only  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession ;  and  He  forbids  us  to  call  any  man  Rabbi, 
or  submit  our  understandings  or  consciences  to  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  any;  but,  "  lookiug  into  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,"  thence  lo  draw  the  unction  of 
tliat  "  wisdom  which  descendeth  from  above,"  till 
we  are  "filled  with  all  wisdom,  and  able  to  admonish 
one  another." 

The  teachers  of  Christianity  are  but  the  servants 
of  Christ ;  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake 
of  His  flock,  who,  "  through  the  righteousness  of 
our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  have  obtained 
like  precious  faith  with  themselves."  Priestcraft  is, 
therefore,  an  evil,  which  the  world  is  to  be  freed  from 
by  the  establishment  of  true  Christianity,  and  not 
by  its  downfall.  The  world  would  thereby,  indeed, 
be  freed  from  all  ahhorrence  of  vice,  and  from  every 
incentive  to  virtue,  and  would  be  brought  back  to 
all  the  depravities  of  pagiuiism.  The  morality  of 
the  gospel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ.  He 
is  charged  with  no  vice,  even  by  His  enemies;  nor 
even  by  Judas  Iscariot,  who  would  have  charged  Him 
with  some,  in  extenuation  of  his  treason,  if  it  had 
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been  possible.     But  even  he  confesses,  that  lie 
betrayed  ll»e  innocent  One. 

Chubb,  though  a  professed   infidel,  says,  that  ' 
Christ,  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and  pcaceal 
spirit, — of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety, — jm 
honest,   upri<rht,  and   sincere;   and,  above  all,  o( 
most  gracious  and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviou 
One  who  did  no  wrong, — no  injury  to  any  man  ; 
whose  mouth  was  no  guile;  who  went   about  doi 
good,  not  only  by   TJis  ministry,  but  also  in  corii 
all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people.     His  I 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  in  its  oali! 
purity  and  simplicity  ;    and  shewed  at  once  what  e, 
cellent  creatures  men  would  be,  wben  under  the  i 
fluence  and  power  of  that  gospel  wbich  He  preBcbi 
to  them," 

"  \Mien  Plato,"  says  Rousseau, "  descril>e<J  bis  imi 
ginary  good  man,  with  all   tlie  shame   of  g^nill,  }i 
meriting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  be  dcsrribq 
exactly  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.^' — "  Ves,*'  sa; 
he,  "if  tlie  life  an<l  dealh  of  Socrates  were    Ibofie  ^ 
a  sage,  the  life  and  dieath  of  Jcstis  were  llio^e  of 
God.       And  the  history  of  Socrates,  wbifh    no  imi 
presumes    to    doubt,    is  not    so    well    alle:«tfd     i 
that  of  Jesus."      Yet,  though  lUuisseau   bad  n  mil 
to  conceive  so  justly  of  the  gospel,  slill    he  luid 
heart  to  resist  all  its  evidences,  and  cry  oul,  *»  |  cm 
not  believe."     How  can  this  be  accounted   for,  bti 
that  he  would  not  believe,  beonise  his  life,  as  a|j 
pears  by  his  "  Confessions,"  was  full  of  falsebooil  u 
prolligacy,  and  therefore,  he  "loved  darkness  rathe 
than  tight,  because  his  deeds  were  evilt"    Such  l»eiii 
the  character  of  Christ,  as  drawn  by  unbelievers,  n 
cannot  doubt  of  its  ejects,  hIicu  copied  in   th 
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of  His  followera.  How  numerotis,  for  instance,  are 
tlie  blessings  enjoyed  in  a  truly  Cliristiaa  commu* 
nily,  where  religion  is  manifested  in  tlie  life  and 
conversation  of  the  people  !  But  in  countries  where 
Christianity  does  not  flonrish,  liow  dreadfully  re- 
versed is  the  scene!  \V hat  a  black  and  barren  wil- 
derness does  their  moral  slate  present  to  the  eye! 
No  house  of  God, — no  pious  family,— no  religious 
example, — no  voice  of  prayer, — no  notes  of  praise, — ' 
no  sabbath  smiling  with  decency,  peace,  and  merc3\ 
— no  divine  grace  descending  on  tlie  sterile  soul;  but 
"  the  heaven  that  is  over  their  head  is  brass,  and  the 
earth  that  is  under  them  is  iron."  But  thus  has  it 
ever  been,  under  every  system  of  religion,  natural  or 
revealed. 

In  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  a  sceptic,  it  was  no* 
thing  but  that  small  mixture  of  truth  in  the  Roman 
paganism,  whereby  they  were  tauglit  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath,  and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  gave  them  such  superiority  in 
public  virtue  and  integrity  over  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations.  He,  therefore,  charges  them  with  rashness 
and  absurdity,  who  would  eradicate  those  opinions. 
It  is  reserved  for  our  times  to  witness  the  bold  as- 
sertion, that  ChrislianiJy,  the  purest  of  all  possible 
systems,  is  a  public  iiijin'y  ;  and  that  it  \n\s  been  a 
benefit  to  no  nation  or  society  of  people  in  which  it 
has  been  adopted,  liousseau,  liowever,  confesses,  in 
his  *'  Social  Compact,"  that,  "  if  all  Mere  perfect 
Christians,  individuals  would  do  their  duty, — 'the 
people  wouhl  be  obedient  to  the  laws, — the  chiefs 
would  be  just, — the  magistrates  would  be  incorrupt, 
— the  soldiers  wotdd  despise  death, — and  there  wotdd 
be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  stale." 
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But,  if  it  be  tr«e,  a>  ummIliii  pliilosoplierB  nmiat 
thml  the  cdipB  of  man  b  the  aame  as  thai  of  a  mi 
nom,  and  kb  proper  chancter  that  of  a  mere  swi 
— if  be  be  the  subject  of  no  moral  govemmenl ; 
there  be  neilher  a  moral  mier,  nor  a  right  to  rl 
comreaicnce  tnosl  be  Ihe  only  mottle,  nod  iqipc 
die  (miy  rotraiiot.  We  bare  read  of  audi  a  M 
mider  aoae  of  the  moet  profligate  of  the  Roi 
emperoR.  We  hare  seen  it  realized  vader  tbc 
Tolntioiianr  system  of  France.  Her  ]>hilosopl 
ioGulcated  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  i 
turned  France  into  a  nation  of  infid^  an<l  alhei 
The  nnpandleled  miseries  which  followred,  are,  w 
eal  iheaid  of  ar^mentalion,  ^ufHrieiii  to  deler 
reasonable  men  from  taking  iheir  religion  at  Lheh 
of  philosophy,  or  adopting  a  system  wbidi  chang 
nation  into  a  large  prison, — converts  the  inlmbili 
into  fdons, — and  constitutes  every  man  the  ex< 
tioner  over  bis  ueigliboiir. 

The  precepts  of  the  moet  eiiligbteneil  noen, 
-rious  to  Christiaoity,  could  never  famish  autfa 
tative   principles  of  action ;    and   every    system 
natural  law  or  philosophical  religion,  "«••■'-    *'     1 
of  Cbrbtianitv,  is  built  on   the  autlioi  i 

ciples  of  Revelation.     Christianity,  then,  is  tlie  d 
oseful   sysleiu.  and   Ihi**.   ils  utility,   ought  to  fa 
stiHicient  motive,   with  every   reasonable    - 
examining  seriously  whether  it  be  not  the 
one.     There  must  be  an  end  and  a  purpose 
Crod  had  in  view,  in  Imnging  man  into  • 
Scriptnre  tells  us,  that  il  is  to  du  whatever    ..   . 
the  glory  of  God.     On  the  roolrary,   |ih(l<«>onli 
aucieut  and  mo<leai,  have  taught  that  the  en 
our  being  ure  the  gratificntion  of  selfish  passions, 
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enjoyment  of  anininl  pleasures,  and  the  ut:((uisilii>ii  ni 
means  conducive  iherelo.  It  is  impassible  thai  such 
syslems  should  guide  man  to  his  best  good.  'J'rulh 
will,  houever,  certainly  {sfuide  us  to  it;  and  to  do  this 
is  the  whole  design  of  Scriplin'e.  In  this,  itdiO'crs 
from  all  other  writings.  Whence,  then,  can  Ihiijiuiise, 
but  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  truth*?  or 
how  can  we  doubt  of  it,  when  we  see  general  and 
individual  happiness  secured  by  this  scheme  of  uni« 
versal  benevolence  ?  Nations  have,  by  it,  been 
united  in  closer  couuexions; — war  bus  Ijeeu  deprived 
of  much  of  its  cruelly; — the  whole  female  sex  has 
been  raised  from  degradation  to  its  just  distinction  ; 
— |)0lygamy  lias  been  abolished,  tlivorce  put  on  its 
true  principle, and  sensuality  rendered  disgraceful; — 
the  severity  of  priniiUve  patriarchal  authority,  whe- 
ther marital,  parental,  or  magisterial,  has  been  re- 
strained ; — the  inferior  ranks  have  been  raised  to  si 
justei*  station  ; — charities,  bodily  and  spiritual,  have 
been  provided  for  the  sick,  the  f)Oor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan  ;  the  houseles.s,  the  destitute,  and  the  cri- 
minal; —  nay,  even  the  inferior  animals  have  been 
brought  within  legal  protection; — and  polytheism, 
idolatry,  and  human  sacrifices,  have  been  utterly  abo- 
lished. Tims  has  Christianity  ameliorated  l-lie  civil, 
religious,  moral.  an<l  political  condition  of  niaukiurK 
Yet  some  have  dared  to  say,  it  is  "  a  pestilent c  more 
destructive  than  all  other  pestilences  ronibincd  !"  It 
is  advancing,  however,  into  the  regions  of  pagan 
darkness:  and  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that,  in 
proportion  as  it  iloes  advance,  the  general  condition 
of  mankind  is  improved. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  Christianity  is  to  be 
received,  both  JKJcause  it  is  useful,  and  l>ccaiise.  it  ii* 
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been  vet  nrgfil  lo 

cilbcr  io  Tanily,  immoralilj^ 

la  bet,  tber  who   urge  III 

■wvcnr  veil,  tkii  ibeckief  objection  lo  the  Bil 

i«ae  ol"  tbe  aratea  of  tbe detsta  aaid.  ta,  llnl  i 

lo  be  purer  Umb  « 
It  »  a  tmoblrauuit  mooiloi 
«ij  BiM  vbMe  heart  and  ■fieclicHis  are  dead 
God.  For,  wWtber  wt  derole  onrselTes  lo  a  gay 
trUk;^ — wbaterer  be  oar  escnse ; — e\ 
or  phtlo8oph>  ; — we  s 
in  our  own  way,  and  equally  aegV 
tbe  one  ffreal  otd  aad  objecl  of  oor  being.  Me 
way  of  htCr  ibcrefcre,  caoara  ihem  lo  quarrel  vr, 
Cbiwlawity.  *'  I  indioe  to  think,"  says  Bo; 
*'  tbat  libertiiMs  are  Dot  firtnU  persuMled  of  the  in] 
of  wbat  they  say.  Tbej  have  made  no  deep  e! 
aiaatioo.  Tbcy  hare  learst  some  few  objeclioi 
wbkb  Ibcy  are  perpetoally  making  a  noi«  wi 
Tbey  apeak  from  a  principle  of  ostentation  ;  and  g 
the owr Ives  the  lie  in  time  of  dai^er.  Vanity  hai 
greater  share  in  their  disputes  tlian  conscience.  Th 
iaagine  that  the  singularity  and  boldness  of  the  o 
nions  which  they  maiatain,  will  give  tfaeoi  the: 
patatioo  of  men  of  ports.  By  d^ree^,  they  ge 
habit  of  boMing  ioipious  discourses;  and,  if  tJi 
vanity  be  aocompaiiied  bv  a  voluptuous  life,  tb 
|trogress  iu  that  road  is  llie  swifter.*' 

The  general  objecliona  to  Christianity  rest  not 
the  insufficiency  of  its  exlenial  evidence;  for  fi 
have  ever  seriously  examined  even  a  very  amall  p4 
tion  of  it :  but  it  is  said,  that  its  doctrines  exce 
comprehension.  But,  even  if  this  were  the  fm 
which   I  have  endeavoured   lo  dis^prove,   still   lh( 
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being  incomprehensible  lo  us,  in  our  present  slate, 
is  no  just  reason  for  concluding  that  they  are  false. 
I]^norauce  and  error  have  ever  been  thouglit  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature.  *'  Humanttm  est  errnrc  ct 
nescire."  Therefore,  they  should  justify  the  ohjeclion 
by  proving',  on  the  contrary,  that  man  is  omniscient. 
Kevealed  religion  is,  however,  just  as  comprehensible 
as  other  matters  of  human  knowledge.  JMathematics., 
which  is  called  the  science  of  demonslraliou  ; — Phy- 
sics, which  profess  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  tliingn 
around  us; — Physiology,  which  so  entirely  relates 
to  our  own  nature;  —  and  what  is  called  JKuturul 
Religion, — so  idolized  by  philosophers,  because  it  is 
thought  to  have  come  from  man,  and  not  from 
God, — have  each  of  them  difficulties  erpially  insur- 
mountable as  those  presented  in  God's  revealed 
word.  Yet  men  who  have  no  pretensions  to  depth 
of  learning,  will  fancy  themselves  entitled,  in  dire<t 
opposition  to  God's  authenticated  declarations,  to 
form  sceptical  theories  of  their  own,  on  the  subject 
of  religious,  of  spiritual,  and  eternal  things;  although 
the  subjects  they  venture  on  are  infinitely  further 
removed  from  any  of  those  which  occupied  the  intel- 
lect of  a  Newton^  than  his  meditations  were  from  the 
subjects  of  men's  ordinary  reflecliotis.  And  how 
continually  do  we  admit  mysteries  in  all  things  ! 

This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  An<l  what  are 
theyt  Dr.  Priestley,  who  says  he  will  not  believe 
mysteries,  informs  us,  that  they  are  "  centres  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.-^  "  This," says  Dr.  Dm iglit, 
"  translated  out  of  Latin-English  into  Saxon-English, 
means,  that  atoms  are  centres  of  drawing  to,  and 
drawing  from s*' — a  definition,  which  it  would  puz- 
zle Dr.  Priestley  himself  to  unriddle.     They  are  also 
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defiticil  to  he  "  solid,  cvtcmled  somethin^i.*^  What 
is  Ihe  snmclliiiigf  Here  our  inquiries  are  slopped; 
and  nn  atom  is  proved  to  be  an  aljaolule  mjstenrj 
Wliat  hiiuls  utoins  together,  so  as  lo  constitulc  « 
world  t  Attraction,  it  issiiid.  What  is  altnictioiif 
To  lliis  there  is  no  answer.  Tlie  world,  thcu 
which  we  treud,  in  which  we  live,  and  about  wl 
wc  think  we  have  extensive  knowledge,  is  wholt; 
fV)rmetl  out  of  particles  ahsolntely  mysterious,  houndi 
together  l»y  a  |K)wer  equally  luyslerious.  T 
atoms  constitute  vegetables.  What  is  a  vegetable 
An  orgauizwl  l)ody,  it  is  said, — the  sulijecl  of 
(able  life.  What  is  vcg-elable  life?  To  this  ques 
there  is  no  sitjjjfartory  answer.  And  llius  we 
to  a  speedy  end  in  all  our  inipiiries,  coiiccming^ 
mineral,  ve^eUd>le,  and  rational  worlds.  My 
meets  us  at  every  slej),  and  lies  at  the  bottom  c»f 
whole  ;  and  is  erpially  conspicuous  in  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man. 

Jf,  then,  mysteries  arc  found  in  lliose  works  of 
(lod  which  we  see  daily,  can  il  be  supposed,  that 
they  arc  not  lo  be  found  in  those  which,  ou  the 
very  ground  of  liieir  being^  out  of  the  natural  reach 
of  our  faculties,  are  made  known  to  us  by  Revclatiuut 
Nay,  men  of  all  lliose  dononiinalions  in  relij^iuii 
profess  lo  reject  mysteries,  and  men  who  rcjec 
religion  whalever,  do  themselves  admit  lliein  in 
respective  systems,  without  number.  Frofessin 
believe  nothing  that  is  revealed,  they  iiotorio 
i*elieve  the  most  monstrous  absurdities.  lUi 
Kevelation  contained  nothinj,"^  more  than  what 
knew  of  himself,  then  it  would  be  objecletl  i 
that  very  account. 

JJut,  thou^'h  there  .m  mx-U-ii..:?  m  d«M  h urt^,  i 
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are  none  in  diilies.  And  all  llial  Scri|>luVe  leaches 
us,  which  we  think  mysterious,  is  yet  uudeniahly  »o 
connected  with  facts  and  truths  which  we  are  con- 
vinced of,  and  is  so  practical  and  moral,  that  we  have 
the  highest  reason  to  helieve  that  the  one  is  as  true 
as  the  otlier.  If  a  man  caimot  comprehend  the  man- 
ner how  the  Spirit  influences,  yet,  at  least,  he  may 
know,  that  *'  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-snftering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,"  if  he  cannot  e.vplain  all 
he  reiids,  he  may,  at  least,  profit  hy  it ;  which  he 
never  can  do  by  the  no  less  incomprehensible,  bnt 
contradictory  and  mischievous,  principles  of  infi- 
delity. 

But,  IhoHf^h  all  the  ditficnilies  alleg-ed  to  exist  in 
the  sacred  writings  could  not  be  accounted  for,  yet 
this  would  be  no  cause  why  we  should  reject  the 
Scriptures.  Objections,  fur  the  most  part,  do  not  a1 
all  affect  the  evidence  by  which  Scripture  is  ^>rotJerf 
10  be  the  word  of  God.  And,  unless  they  disprove 
that  evidence,  ihey  ought  not  to  determine  us  against 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  been  proved  and  aulben- 
ticated.  After  that  authentication,  all  objections  are 
but  difiicuities,  and  nothing  more.  In  such  case,  we 
should  not  reject  the  \noo(  for  the  sake  of  the  ob- 
jeclioji  ;  but  reject  the  objection  for  the  sake  of  the 
proof.  He  who  has  positive  prouf  of  the  truth  of  a 
thing,  has  the  same  proof  that  alt  objections  against 
it  must  hejiilset  however  specious,  as  he  has  thai  his 
proof  is  trne»  Though  tliere  were,  in  the  Scriptures, 
inexplicable  inconsislencics, — unaccountable  laws, — 
chronological  ditficnUios  nol  to  he  adjusted, — and 
various  readings  of  an  important  nature;  yet  neither 
would  any  or  all  of  these  prove,  that  Moses  wrought 
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no  miracles, — llial  ihe  chitdreii  of  Israel  tvere  i 
witnesses  of  them, — that  prophecies  have  not  h 
fulBlied, — tliat  Christ  never  rose  from  Ihe  deadj 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  desceud  on  the  aposi 
and  olhei-8, — or  that  there  has  been,  atid  non  is, 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghosl. 
iiotf  then  the  proof  of  Scripture,  and  of  thai  exp 
mental  religion  ^liich  is  founded  on  it,  stands  fir 
and  such  ohjeclioiis  cannot  reasonably  be  allowed 
influence  our  faith  or  practice.  Difficulties  i 
never  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  t 
which  is  true  to  beconie^ifae.  if  it  were  olherwi 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  breatbe,  feel,  < 
see,  or  enjoy  the  warnilh  of  the  sun  ;  nor  believe  dl 
we  had  a  soul  or  a  body,  or  any  senses  at  all ;  till 
could  explain  all  the  inexplicable  difticullies  wU 
attend  the  manner  of  these  tilings,  not  only  to  < 
own  satisfaction,  hut  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  n 
are  too  rational  to  believe  their  senses,  and  too  fc 
of  imposing  on  themselves,  to  submit  to  llie  comix 
understanding  of  man.  ^^  hiie  (here  are  men  win 
conduct  makes  it  their  interest  ihal  .Scripture  sho 
pot  be  true,  they  will  not  believe,  Ibougb  one.  i 
frond  Ihcdead  fur  their  conviction. 


SECTION   XLIII. 


OBJKCTIONS  TO  THE  MIRACLES,  THE  PROPirEClKS,  AND  THE 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  8CIUPTURE,  EXAMINED. 


» 


I 


M.  HERE  are  three  lopics  which  are  Ihe  general 
theme  of  the  unbeliever's  declamation- — Miracles, 
Prophecy,  and  Chronology.  As  to  miracles,  Celsus 
in  the  second  century.  Porphyry  in  the  third,  and 
the  emperor  Julian  in  the  fbiirth,  were,  from  tlieir 
distinguished  ahilities,  and  the  times  tliey  lived  in, 
more  likely  to  know  the  truth  of  alleged  facts  than 
any  of  the  modern  infidels;  and  yet,  though  they 
attacked  Christianity  with  every  objection  which 
malice  or  learning  could  supply,  they  never  ques- 
tioned the  reality  of  the  gospel  miracles,  though 
they  attributed  them  to  magic.  To  contend  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  is  to  say,  that  it  exceeds  the 
power  of  God  to  work  one,  which  would  shew  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  sup- 
pose Him  not  to  be  superior  to  matter.  If  objectors 
really  do  believe  that  God  called  the  world  into  ex- 
istence,— creating  it  out  of  nothing,  and  impressing 
on  it  such  powers  as  He  thought  fil, — Ihey  cannot 
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consMtently  disljelieve,  that  He  who  impressed  pa 
ers  on  Ilis  own  creation,  can  alter  iheui  when 
pleases.  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  a  miracle, 
Lut  llie  assertion  of  a  fact  which  is  avowedly,  in 
nature,  possible;  and  this  fact  is  lo  be  proved,  U 
every  other,  by  credible  testimony.  A  gtatemeui 
the  real  ground  of  any  objection  made  to  a  mirac 
should  always,  therefore,  be  specificully  demanded  r 
whether  it  be  to  God's  power  over  the  material  ?| 
tem,  which  would  resolve  itself  into  alheisui, — or 
the  weight  of  evidence  by  which  the  miracle  rs  4 
tested,  M'hich  could  be  easily  replied  to.  It  is  d( 
indeed,  generally  considered,  that  the  perfect  bo 
ness  of  Jesus  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  rccordetl 
the  gospel;  yet  it  is  a  fact  wliich  is  so  incontt 
vertibly  established,  that  no  objector  caii  jioseili 
disprove  it,  nor  even  attempt  to  controvert  it,  wiibo 
infringing  every  principle  of  evidence.  This,  aloa 
is  an  instance  of  undeniable  miracle. 

If  we  consider  the  state  to  which  man  had  reduci 
himself,  we  shall  see,  that,  so  far  from  miruclcs  beii 
even  improbable,  it  really  became  the  mercy  of  t 
Godhead, — and  was,  indeetl,  to  be  expected  of  I 
inftnite  love, — that  He  would  reveal  His  will  autha 
tically,  and  stamp  the  authentication  witb   the  ai 
tboritativc  and  indubitable  seal  of  miracle.     If  i 
believe  God  to  be  infinite  in  power,  holine»,  ac 
mercy ;    and   man  to    be  less   holy    Utau    he   oug 
to  be;  then  the  probability  and  presumption  lie  n 
against,  but  in  favour  of  miracles,  as  tite  indubilab 
seal  and  attestation  of  God's  revealed  will.      And 
seems,  that  a  want  of  conviction  of  the  Divine  » 
tributes,  and  of  iiiiin's  unholinese,  really  lies  at  t 
bultoui   of  every   objecliojj.      The  alhcisi   Spine; 
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said,  tlial  if  lie  could  but  persuade  himself  of  the 
miracle  of  ihc  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  he  would 
lircak  his  alheislic  scheme  to  pieces,  and  embrace  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Spinoza  was  more  consistent  and 
more  ingenuous  than  the  generality  of  deistic  phi- 
]o3ophei'8.  Not  being  convinced  of  the  holiness 
and  mercy  of  God,  he,  consistently  enough,  alto- 
gether denied  His  cvistence.  But  </»«/,  theoretically 
and  speculatively  admitting  His  existence,  reduce 
Him  to  a  stale  of  inactivity  and  indifference,  sis  to 
the  affairs  of  the  world, ^-careless  to  all  considerations 
of  holincsSy  and  uninfluenced  by  every  impulse  of 
mercy.  Tliat  kind  of  love  and  mercy  which  they 
suppose  to  consist  in  allowing  every  man  to  follow 
his  own  will,  and  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity, 
they  do,  indeed,  attribute  to  God;  making  Him 
thereby  a  greater  encourager  of  vice  than  the  most 
negligent  governor  among  men.  But  that  by  which 
God  would  restore  His  fallen  creatures  to  the  holy 
state  in  which  He  made  them,  they  will  neither 
understand,  nor  relish,  nor  allow  Him  to  possess. 

The  atheist  Spinoza  spoke  not  amiss,  as  to  the 
convincing  nature  of  the  miracle  of  Lazarus:  for  he 
who  could  perform  it,  proved  thereby  that  He  was 
*'  the  resurrection  and  the  life/'  and  gave  assurance 
to  those  who  believed  in  Him,  that  "  they  should 
not  die  eternally."  But  he  reflected  not,  neither  do 
the  deistic  philosophei-s,  on  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence by  which  that  miracle  is  substantiated.  The 
whole  primitive  church  united  in  the  assertion  of  it, 
as  a  |>Hrt  of  that  belief  which  they  attested  with  their 
blood;  and  they. knew  the  very  fact.  Multitudes  of 
the  Jews  were  present  at  the  solemn  transaction  ;  for 
Bcthanv  was  close  to  Jerusalem.     And  multitudes 
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Their  design,  iherefore,  has  been  misrepresented: — 
it  being  simply  to  make  known  to  mankind  that  it 
is  the  Almighty  «  ho  addresses  them  ;  and  that  what- 
ever is  accompanied  by  this  species  of  evidence  comes 
from  Ilim,  and  claims  their  implicit  belief  and  obe- 
dience. The  perfection,  therefore,  or  imperfection 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
(juestion.  All  nature  is  subservient  to  the  will  of 
God ;  and  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  His 
existence  and  attrihutes  are  manifested  ;  so,  in  the 
extraordinary  work  of  miracles,  His  will  is  mani- 
fested by  the  display  of  His  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  course  of  nature.  This,  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  answers  a\\  ()  priori  reasoning  against  mi- 
racles, as  being  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  per- 
fections; and,  if  we  take  religion  into  consideration, 
or  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  and  see  the  dis- 
tinct particular  reasons  for  miracles,  we  shall  be  able 
to  discover  motives  which  give  a  positive  credibility 
to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  objects,  that  "  the  eye-witnesses  of 
miracles  might  be  bound  to  admit  their  truth  ;  yet 
the  testimony  of  lliose  persons  affords  no  sufficient 
reasons  to  others  to  admit  the  fact  that  such  events 
actually  took  place."  "  Experience,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  ground  of  the  credit  we  give  to  human  testi- 
mony. But  this  experience  is  not  constant: — men 
often  prevaricate  and  deceive.  Experience  also  as- 
sures us  of  those  laws  of  nature,  in  the  violation  of 
which  the  notion  of  a  miracle  consists.  But  this 
experience  is  constant  and  uniform.  A  miracle  is 
an  event  inconsistent  with  experience:  but  the  false- 
hood of  testimony  is  not  inconsistent  with  experience. 
It  is  contrary  to  experience,  Ihal  miracles  should  be 
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"  Indeed,  the  opposite  experiences  are  not  con- 
tradictory ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  thai  both  should  be 
believed.  The  course  of  nature  is  g^enerally  un- 
altered, but  not  unalterable.  Therefore,  tliere  may 
be  proof,  from  valid  testimony,  of  a  deviation  from 
it.  For  common  sense  revolts  at  the  absurdity  of 
considering  one  man's  ignorance  or  inexperience 
as  a  counterpoise  to  another  man's  knowledge  or 
experience  of  a  matter  of  fact.  Indeetl,  the  course  of 
nature  is  nothing  but  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  uniformity  ;  still  bearing  a  relation 
to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  alter  as  to  preserve  what  men  call 
the  course  of  nature.  What  are  called  the  works  of 
nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of  the  Deity, 
Extraordinary  events,  not  producible  by  human 
power,  prove  the  innnediale  interposition  of  the 
Deity,  on  that  special  occasion.  Cut  God  is  the  Go- 
vernor of  t!ie  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world  ; 
but,  as  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  physical,  it  follows  obviously, 
that  the  laws  of  the  material  world  may  occasionally 
yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  mural  worlil  is  go- 
verned. A  miracle  is,  therefore,  not  "  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,^' — allowing  that  term  to  have 
a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  It  is  by  human  testi- 
mony we  become  acquainted  with  those  laws;  and 
by  that  testimony  we  also  know  that  they  have 
been  often  inlen'upted,  to  produce  important  moral 
effects.  Therefore,  in  weighing  its  credibility,  we 
should  look  more  at  the  nioi-al  than  at  the  physical 
circumstances  of  the  event.  Miracles,  then,  are 
possible;  and   have  a  moral  end  ami  design,  which 
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is  worthy  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty.  Ai 
facts,  they  are  the  subject  of  human  testimony :— 
and  credible  testimony  conceruing^  tliem  lays  a  com- 
petent and  reasonable  foundation  for  our  beVivf  in 
them,  and  in  those  reveh^tions  which  they  ore  de- 
signed to  attest."  ])y  this,  and  similar  answers,  hw 
Mr.  Hume's  formidable  objection  been  easily  and 
amply  refuted. 

It  has  also  been  objected,  that  miracles  cannot  be 
conclusive  proof  of  truth ;  l)ecause,  by  some  accouoU 
in  Scripture,  it  seems  they  have  been  or  may  be 
wrougiit  in  proof  of  falsehood.  To  this  it  has  iieea 
replied,  by  Mr.  Watson  and  others,  that,  whether 
counterfeited  and  simulated  miracles  can  proceed 
only  from  the  secret  sleight  and  jugg^Iings  of  humao 
art  and  imposture,  or  also  from  superhuman  as- 
sistance  of  evil  spirits,  hostile  to  truth,  and  end(a> 
vouring"  lo  seduce  men  to  erroneous  opinions  and  a 
corrupt  worehip;  yet  there  is  no  intimation,  that  anj 
surprising  or  wonderful  things  have  ever  been  per- 
formed, or  will  ever  be  allowed  to  be  performed,  ao 
as  to  contradict  God^s  authentication  of  His  own 
work,  or  to  leave  us  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  did  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  such  God  as  Jehovah,  or  that  Mo^se* 
was  not  sent  by  Him.  Their  object  was,  lo  shew 
that  their  national  and  local  deities  were  as  powerful 
as  Jehovah,  whom  they  considered  as  the  mere  ua* 
tional,  local  deity  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  could 
protect  them  from  His  displeasure.  By  luanoal 
dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand,  they,  as  might  easily 
he  done,  imitated,  on  a  very  small  scale,  three  of 
those  miracles  which  he  had  performed  to  such  an 
extent  as  shewed   them   lo  be  unerpiivocally   mint> 
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culous.  But  when  the  miracles  of  Moses  became,  by 
a  creative  act,  such  as  to  defy  the  possibiMly  of  the 
most  distant  imitation,  at  that  point  the  simulations 
of  the  magicians  ceased.  "  They  did  so,  to  bring 
forth  lice,  but  they  could  not."  So  far,  therefore, 
from  this  transaction  being-  of  a  nature  to  involve 
truth  in  uncertainty,  it  accomplished  its  declared 
intention,  by  proclairaing-  Jeliovah  to  be  Gk>d  over 
all ;  and  covered  the  gods  of  Egypt  with  shame  and 
confusion. 

The  witch  of  En-dor  never,  in  fact,  performed,  nor 
did  she  expect  to  perform,  any  miracle  ;  as  is  evident 
from  her  surprise  and  terror,  when  Samuel  was,  by 
the  power  of  Gud^  brought  up.  "  The  signs  and 
lying  wonders  "  ascribed  to  Satan»  refer  to  oilier 
illusions  than  those  which,  by  an  alteration  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  a  transformation  of  natural  ubj^xts, 
can  operate  on  llic  outward  senses.  Nor  can  he  per- 
form any  work  of  creation,  nor  "  kill,  nor  make 
alive  again."  He  cannot,  except  from  mere  sagacity, 
predict  future  events,  or  "  shew  the  things  that  are 
to  come  hereafter  ;"  nor,  except  from  long  insight 
into  the  characters  of  individuals,  can  he  ^'  search  the 
heart,"  or  "know  what  is  in  man."  Though  evil 
spirits,  or  evil  men,  may  be  permitled  to  exert  their 
natural  powers  against  the  truth,  for  the  trial  of 
faith;  yet  such  permission  is  only  that  the  triumph 
of  God  may  be  more  illustrious.  Nor  does  Scripture 
any  where  represent  any  signs  or  wonders  as  actually 
wrought  to  contradict  Revelation  ;  nor  does  it  predict 
that  any  real  miracles  will  be  wrought  in  favour  of 
falsehood.  Temptations  are  never  irresistible;  nor 
are  they  strong,  unless  they  are  made  so  by  man's 
violent  inclination  to  evil.     And,  whenever  they  are 
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"  No  man  could  do  these  miracles,  unless  God  were 
with  him." 

The  saute  observations  wliicli  were  applied  lo  mi- 
racles, from  the  actual  state  of  mau  aud  the  ackuow- 
ledged  attributes  of  God,  are  also  applicable  lo  pro- 
phecy ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  something  more  thau 
presumptiou  for  the  existence  of  some  prophecy, 
even  before  the  evidence  for  any  particular  prophecy 
is  examined.  But  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  objection  to  prophecy  is,  disbelief  of  the  omni- 
science of  God,  Thus  do  unbelievers  sink  into  athe- 
ism, more,  perhaps,  than  they  are  aware,^-certainly, 
more  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowlejige. 

Prophecy  is  that  exercise  of  supernatural  knoto- 
ledgCj  whereby  a  declaration,  or  represenlaliou,  or 
description,  is  made  of  something  future, — beyond 
the  power  of  human  sag-acity  to  discern  or  calculate. 
And  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
truth  of  a  revelation  fram  God.  Men  of  great  expe- 
rience will  often,  with  great  sagacity,  anticipate  events 
which  are  connected  with  present  circumstances. 
But  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce  events  from  such 
new  causes  as  will  perpetually  arise.  To  foresee  and 
foretell  the  future,  is  a  miracle,  of  which  the  testi- 
mony reniaiiis  in  itself.  Every  one  who  reads  a 
prophecy,  and  sees  its  accomplishment,  is  himself  the 
witness  of  (he  miracle;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  l>eeu  contended  to  weaken  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  miracles,  so  does  it  strenglheu 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  completion  of  pi-o- 
phecy. 

The  predictions  of  Scripture,  unlike  all  pretended 
prophecies,  respect  one  great  scheme ;    and,  when 
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tViis  was  accomplisbeil,  and  its  object  estal»!ishi 
iUcy  lolally  ceascti :  shewing  Ihal  they  proceecl  fit 
the  providence  of  God,  walciiful  for  no  leas 
object  Ihan  llie  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The 
Iniviii';;-  been  fnlse  prophets,  is  no  reiison  for  rejeclii 
the  true.  Impostoi-s  have  never  sbewn  rre<leoli( 
that  could  bear  a  rational  scrutiny;  but  they  *'■  vi 
wrote  and  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  H< 
lihost,"  prepared  the  world  for  the  appearance  of  i 
Saviour, — spread  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  ai 
the  practice  of  holiness, — and  proved  wliat  they  c 
livered  to  have  proceeded  from  God.  So  that  it 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  honestly  to  doubt  of  t 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  who  calmly  considers 
fnlfihncnl  of  (jrophecy. 

TIio  predictions  which  relate  to  the  Tarious 
tions  (kscende*!  from  Abraham,  have  been  so  m 
nulely  fulfilled  in  their  history  and  manners,  durie 
a  period  of  near  four  thousand  years;  and  are,  at  ih 
time,  carrying  on,  in  such  exact  accomplishment,  an 
yet  so  contrary  to  all  experience  of  what  has  been 
would  be  possible,  in  the  political  condition  of  an 
other  people;  thai,  if  there  were  no  other  ar^nroeu 
tilts  alone  would  be  demonstrative  of  the  divin 
aulliorily  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  prophecies  relating  to  the  other  cities  an 
nations  of  the  ancient  world,  vho  were  once  c 
conspicuous  for  their  wickedness  as  for  their  prosp< 
rily  and  power,  hold  forth,  in  their  awful  accomplisJ 
ments,  something  so  far  beyond  human  conjeclurr 
— so  independent  of  chance  or  contrivance, — that  w 
cannot  assign  them  to  any  adequate  cause  but  th 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  condescending:  to  revea 
lo  man  this  course  of  His  government,  that  cautioner 
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nalioiis  may  beliold,  and  wonder,  and  be  saved.  The 
plan  of  those  prophecies  relating  to  tlie  redemption 
of  maiikitid,  in  whose  truth  we,  with  the  whole 
world,  are  so  intimately  concerned,  were,  by  a  wise 
preordination,  so  constituted,  that  the  passions,  and 
prejudices,  and  pecuhar  condition,  and  allotments, 
of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Jews,  instead  of  frus- 
trating, served  to  fulfil  them; — pointing  out,  to  a 
certainty,  the  suffering  Saviour  to  Avhom  they  re- 
ferred, and  still  working,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, towards  the  accomplishment  of  His  great  design. 
Their  gradual  advance  and  final  conjplelion,  con- 
stitute the  most  important  ol>ject  of  human  contem- 
plation. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  having  been  long  dispersed, 
and  confessedly  having  ncilhcr  ils  sceptre  nor  a  law- 
giver remaining,  it  follows,  that  the  Shiloh  who  was 
to  be  sent, — the  Messiah, — is  eitlier  long  since  come, 
or  the  prophecies  have  failed.  Jesus  did,  however, 
come  before  the  sceptre  had  departetl,  and  fulfilled 
in  his  person  every  characteristic  and  |n-ophelic  mark 
which  designated  "  the  Christ  of  God."  The  second 
temple  has  been  destroyed  nearly  eiglitecn  cen- 
turies, whence  it  is  manifest,  cither  that  about 
eighteen  centuries  have  elajised  since  the  Messiah 
appeared,  or  tliat  in  that  respect  also  the  prophecies 
have  failed.  For  the  Jews,  therefore,  now  to  expect 
a  Messiah,  is  unauthorized  by  any  pro[)liecy ;  anfl 
any  one  now  pretending  to  that  character  would  be 
condemned  by  their  own  Scriptures,  in  which,  if 
they  believe,  they  must  admit  that  Christ  did  come 
before  the  destruction  of  that  temple.  'I'he  Gentiles 
have  proof,  however,  that  Christ  did  "  come  to  that 
temple,"  ami  "  make  it  glorious,"  as  the  true  ScUe- 
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chiNitli,  ill  whom  was  seen  "  llie  glorjk*  of  llie  FaUjer;" 
and  Ihal,  when,  by  his  final  Jeparlure,  it  was  "  left 
UDlo  theni  desolate,*^  he  iniiiulely  foretold  the  dr. 
coOBslances  of  its  utter  destructiou  wilhiu  the  period 
of  the  then-existinv  generation. 

The  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance  was  ak> 
fixed  111  the  seventy  weeks  of  years  meiitioiieJ  h\ 
Daniel,  from  ihe  goinjj^  forth  of  the  edict  for  llie 
rehuildin^f  of  Jernsalem.  This  easily  ascertainahk' 
period  was  never  doubted  of  by  the  Jews  themselves 
wliea  the  Christ  was  aiM>ut  to  appear  ;  aud  at  thai 
very  time,  Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  did  appear,  ami  wb» 
received,  and  believed  on,  es{)ecially  after  his  ascen- 
sion, by  a  great  mnltitiide  of  the  priests,  as  vieli  a»  nf 
Ihe  people;  who  from  thence  beeame  iiicor}H>rate(l 
with  the  Christian  church,  and  \vho»e  posterily, 
though  imperceptibly  melted  down,  iu  various  (tarb 
of  the  world,  do  now,  with  the  other  inembers  <4 
that  church,  conslilulc  "  the  true  Israel  of  Ciod." 

The  pliice  of  Christ's  birth  was  to  l»e  Bethletieoi ; 
and  the  edict  of  Augustus,  for  a  general  census,  wm 
made  instrumental  in  accomplishing  il,  and  iu  fixii^ 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  the  tribe  of  Juduli,  and  the 
family  of  David.  The  peculiar  eircumslnnce:!  »f  a 
miraculous  birth  ; — of  a  death  to  which  he  m«s  to  be 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  disciples,  and  deliretrd 
up  by  his  own  nation  to  the  Gentiles — the  Roman 
power, — so  as  to  undergo  Ihe  Roman  punishment  uf 
crucifixion; — aud  the  particularized  circumslances 
of  the  burial,  resurrection,  and  uscensiou ;  were  all 
exactly  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and 
none  of  them  in  Ibe  pei'son  of  any  other: — as  is 
obviuus  lo  any  one  conversanl  with  geueral  or  par- 
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ticular  !iislory,  and  who  lioiieslly  compares  the  pre- 
dictions with  Iheir  fulfilment  iti  Ilitn. 

The  remarkuble  predictions  of  Isaiah  on  these 
points,  were,  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Saadias  Gaon,  wlio 
was  born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  892,  and  was  pre- 
sident of  the  academy  at  Sora,  asserted  to  refer  to 
Jeremiali ;  which  assertion  has  been  copied  by  Paine 
and  other  infidels  of  the  day.  lint  to  him  these 
characters  were  altogether  so  inapplicable,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  it. 

Lastly.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  publicly  rejected 
by  the  national  body  of  the  Jews ; — was  to  ^i^olisli 
the  Jewish  dispensation;  but  to  be  ^'a  light  in  whom 
the  Gentiles  were  to  trust.'*  That  dispensiation  is 
evidently  abolished,  in  the  manner,  and  by  the  means 
He  predicted.  They  have  neither  tlieocratic,  civil, 
nor  religious  polity  existing;  yet  they  are  every 
where  preserved  separate,  depeiidanl,  and  reproached, 
without  prince,  temple,  ptitsl,  or  altar.  While 
Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  propliecy,  has  been  preached 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  is  undeniably  that 
Mediator,  in  whom  the  Gentiles  have,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  trusted,  as  their  Saviour  and  incarnate 
God.  And  though,  in  like  ful6hucnt  of  prophecy, 
many  parts  have  had  their  "  candle  removed,"  and 
are  relapsed  into  false  religions;  yet,  since  that  "falling 
oflV  he  is  again  *'  winning  Ijis  widening  way,*'  and 
"going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer;"  so  as 
evidently  to  alarm  all  the  enemies  of  true  religion, 
and  leave  no  doubts  on  the  minds  of  any,  but  tliose 
who   love  darkness  rather  than  light. 

Tlie  many  ]iredictions  which  Christ  delivered  rela- 
tive to  Himself,  and  the  gift  of  llic  Holy  Spirit  after 
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Ai-.i^  i^'L  :..^  jc-iT  l«>S-2.  He  also  foretold  ibc 
"li.^  i^'i  :-.c:r:-:i::-a. — the  famiaes  aiid  pestilences, 
— i::tf  tu.-:i«:  :;Ac*-  rVjTttl  si^tits,  an  J  signs, — tk 
3i*:f.-=s  i^'i  s  ii^'titers-  i»htcb  were  to  precede. 
Ai:c'j.i:-  JSL'i '!■:■'.':'». — and  wbich  are  proved,  on  the 
i^-jir-^r:  ■::'  J.aepL^  aad  ethers,  actually  to  liare 
rrir;:ei'i'i.  i.-t^^irri.  iiiid  fvlloiied  the  destruction  of 
-'-r--a!i."<fc: . — ii'i  't\  ibe  Romaus  too.  though  tbev. 
a:  -.-L»:  >t.-^  i-s:--  Lcid  the  uiidisputt^  gnvernmeDt 
Alio  !"•;•*  ■r". 

He  oe*:.^"**  li-.e  eiitire  subversion  of  the  temple, 
so  tr»it  •■  :"vt  OLc  sLone  sliould  remaiu  on  another.'' 
To  i«.x-:a;p'!>a  »hi«:h.  it  appears  that  the  ver\- Jews 
thenar.  :«cs  tunoc*!\  strove,  under  the  influeDce  of  an 
o\tr^J.::  z  providence.  So  that,  although  it  was  the 
tun  est  licsire  of  Titus  to  save  a  place  so  beautiftil, 
— ATri  so  strong,  that  it  was,  as  he  said,  the  singular 
Laud  of  God  which  led  them  to  abandon  fortitica- 
tions  wbicli  no  human  power  could  have  conquered ; 
\et  ai!  bis  threats,  and  all  his  influence  over  his  sol- 
dier}, cculd  cot  save  it  from  an  utter  destniction. 
Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  in  a  vain  lio{)e  of  con- 
tradicting the  prophecy,  collected  the  Jews  from  all 
countries,  and  leil  them  on  to  rebuild  their  temple. 
l>ut.  thouirh  every  human  power  co-operated  with 
them,  and  every  difficulty  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 
the  work  was  suddenly  broke  up  with  terror  and 
precipitation.      And,  as  we  are  tuUI  by  Aniniianns 
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Marcellinus,  a  heattieii  historian,  and  Uie  bosom 
friend  of  the  emperor  ;  and  as  is,  though  with  stub- 
horn  scepticism,  acknowledged,  even  by  (libbon, 
"  liorrible  balls  of  fire  broke  out  near  the  foundation, 
with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks;  so  that  the 
place  was  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and 
blasted  workmen  :  and  the  victorious  element  con- 
tinued ii>  this  manner  so  obstinately  bent  to  repel 
their  attempts,  that  the  enterprize  was  abandoned." 

The  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews, — the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism, — • 
the  non-universality  of  the  gospel, — the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  and  other  churches, — and  the  increase 
of  infidelity, — have,  however,  been  advanced  as  proofs 
that  the  propliecies  have  failed  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  just  con- 
clusion, the  truth  is,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be  rejected  by  the 
ruling  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  be  put  to 
death  by  them, — witliout  which,  indeed,  the  vicarious 
atonement  could  not  be  accomplished  ;  and  that  they 
should,  on  that  account,  be  cast  off,  and  Jerusalem 
continue  to  be  troddeji  by  Gentiles  for  a  long  period, 
even  "  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  ful- 
filled;" when  the  Jews  would  repent,  believe,  and  bo 
restored,  and  all  Israel  be  saved. 

So  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  is 
foretold  ;  as  is  the  great  falling  off  of  the  church 
previous  to  it,  and  the  consequent  "  removal  of  their 
candlestick  out  of  its  place."  The  corruptions  of 
the  churches,  and  the  increase  of  infidelity  in  the 
latter  days,  are  also  expressly  foretold  ;  and,  though 
the  gospel  was  to  be  preached,  and,  in  truth,  was 
preached,  and  preached   with  eHect,  among  all  the 
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But  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  present  slate  of 
the  Jews, — relative  to  the  entire  destruction  of  Ju- 
daism as  ail  estahlished  relig'ious  sacrifice,  and  of  all 
the  appointed  means  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
carried  on; — those  relative  to  the  present  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  and  to  the  recent  spread  of  real  scrip- 
tural religion  into  almost  every  corner  of  the  earth  • 
are  such  ixs  are  now  fulHlling,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  made  suhject  to  such  an  objeclioti.  Neither  can 
it  lie  applied  to  that  whole  chain  of  prophecy  by 
which  it  was  foretold,  that  a  Being  "in  whom  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  lie  blessed,"  should 
come  into  the  world,  marked  with  all  the  extraor- 
dinary characters  wliich  were  foreshewn  relative  to 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  : — characters  which  some- 
times describe  Him  as  "  the  mighty  God,  the -ever- 
lasting Father;"  at  other  times,  as  the  Word  of  God, 
'*  the  Angel  in  whom  was  His  name  ;"  at  other  times, 
as  the  Man  who  was  God^s  fello\v,  and  in  whom  the 
Almighty  promised  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David;  — 
who  yet  was  to  be  "  stricken  and  wounded  for  our 
sins,"  though  He  was  "Jehovah,  our  Righteousness." 
So  that  on  His  "  dead  body,  whom  they  pierced, 
were  they  to  look,"  ttiough  it.  should  "  not  see  cor- 
ruption ;"  and  "  with  His  dead  body  were  they  also 
to  arise,"  because  He  was  to  "  ascend  up  on  hif;h, 
lead  captivity  captive,  and  receive  gifts  for  men,  even 
for  His  enemies." 

It  cannot  be  denietl,  that  these  prophecies  do,  at 
all  events,  carry  with  them  a  very  deep  and  mys- 
terious import; — that  they  were  ultered  in  very 
ancient  times; — and  that,  at  their  appointed  lime, 
ihey,  though  so  full  of  apjjarenl  contradiction,  were, 
ill  »  very  remarkable  manner,  fulfilled  In   one  who 
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actually  claimed  ihose  very  characters ; — who  acluaJh 
assumed  the  complex  Iriutiily  of  being  ivhtch  seem* 
to  be  sigaifieil  by  ihem ;  aiid  who  verified  liie  se. 
veral  predictions,  at  least  in  some  very  extraonJiflarr 
degree,  ia  the  various  actions  of  His  life,  aiid  from 
His  birth  to  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension: 
so  as  to  establish  such  coincideaces  with  prophetic 
declaration  as  no  one  in  his  senses  would  seriodilT 
deny,  or  contend  to  have  arisen  either  from  casintt} 
or  fraud. 

IVor  can  this  objection  apply  to  those  propli. .  i^ 
which  foretold,  that,  after  this  wondrous  Bein^  vai 
despised,  rejected,  and  cut  oft'  by  the  Jews,  bv  means 
of  Roman  punishment,  He  should,  in  coosequence 
thereof,  be  received  by  the  Gentile  world,  as  tb*ir 
Saviour  and  incarnate  God ;  and  that  they  should 
thereby  be  turned  from  all  their  abominable  ami 
gross  idolatries,  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  all  these  prophetic  dedara- 
tions  were  ottered  at  a  vast  distance  of  time  liefore 
the  birth  of  Jesus ; — that  Jesus,  the  heir  of  the  bouse 
of  David,  did,  in  conformity  to  them,  actuallv  assame 
the  office  of  Messiah  ; — that,  in  the  course  of  lli« 
public  ministry,  He  acted  and  spoke  as  never  man 
acted  or  spoke ;  so  that  He  was  not  only  enabled  lo 
challenge  them  to  convict  Mim  of  any  sin,  but  ac- 
tually exhibited  such  miraculous  powers,  that  •'■' 
wiuds  and  the  waves,  nay,  the  minds  and  the  thoi 
of  his  enemies  were  subservient  to  Him : — miraculous 
powers  which,  from  that  day  to  the  prt'senl,  tlic 
Jewish  people  no  otherwise  attempt  to  account  fq 
than  by  attributing  them  lo  Sntan's  agency  ; 
ys  sonic  of  them  preposterously  say,  by  Iiis  havii 
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surreptitiously    obtained    possession    of    the   divine 
Schechinali. 

It  is  undeniable^  however,  thai,  because  of  His 
claiming;  to  be  the  Messiah,  He  was,  according  to 
His  own  prediction,  and  as  a  necessary  fidtilment 
of  His  office,  cut  oft',  in  the  manner  prophetically 
particularized;  and  tlial  He  has,  since  that  time, 
been  believed  on  and  worsliipped,  as  the  incarnate 
Jehovah,  by  the  once  idolatrous  heathen  world,  on 
the  belief  of  that  evidence  which  asserts  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension.  These  are  facts  which  cannot 
be  controverted  ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  all  these 
facts  are  in  strict  coincidence  with  a  set  of  pro- 
phecies, which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  say  were 
uttered  after  the  facts  themselves  took  place. 

Jf^t/  God  foretold  these  things,  by  men  raised  up 
for  the  purpose,  is  another  consideration.  But  that 
they  were  foretold  is  a  fact ;  and  that  they  were  ac- 
complished is  a  fact.  Now,  to  set  up  mere  reasoning 
and  conjecture  against  undeniable  matters  of  fact, 
is  a  trifling  waste  of  time.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
whole  iiistory  of  the  world  for  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years  is  a  mere  dream,  the  general  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vast  body  of  prophecy  must  be  admitted  by 
unbelievers ;  even  though  the  Christians  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  obliged  to  confess  that  some  false  and 
pretended  prophecies  were  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced among  them,  or  that  some  others  remained 
totally  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  :  but,  even  if  it  were,  there  would  still  be  enough 
remaining  unimpeachable,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

The  author  of*'  the  Moral  Philosopher"  fancies  he 
has  established  a  dilemma,  which  must  perplex  those 
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who  contend  for  prophecy  as  a  proof  of  Revdation. 
*'  Prophecy,"  says  he,  "either  respects  such  ereuts 
as  are  necessary,  and  dependant  on  necessary  causes, 
— and  then  they  might  \)e  certainly  foreknown  aiwl 
predicted ;  or  it  respects  those  which  are  said  to  be 
contingent,  and  dependant  on  the  freedom  of  biitiBUi 
will, — and  then  the  foreknowledge,  of  such  ereols 
would  render  ihcm  necessary: — so  that  propliecr 
must  he  given  up.'*  To  this  it  has  been  proprrli 
answered,  thut  the  first  part  of  this  uould,  iiidecti, 
he  true,  if  prophecy  related  only  to  such  events,  llie 
existence  and  necessary  operation  of  which  are  witbiu 
the  compass  of  human  knowledge.  But,  even  if  all 
events  were  de|»endant  on  necessary  causes,  and  suIk 
jected  to  an  invincible  fate,  yet  there  might,  oerer- 
thelcss,  he  jirophecy;  and  the  arguRieut  from  it  might 
be  equally  irresistilile.  •For  the  foretelling  of  nurli 
necessary  events  would  still  be  heyoud  tiie  power 
of  human  intelligence ;  because  they  could  only  Ixf 
known  to  Him  by  whom  such  necessary  cnuiics  Heir 
arranged,  and  who  had  prescribed  the  time  of  tlK'ir 
operation. 

The  second  branch  of  the  dilemma  is  founded  oo  a 
fallacy  and  false  assumption  ;  for  knowledge,  whclhcf 
in  God  or  man,  posseses  no  moral  caustdity  at  all. 
The  determining,  acting  principle  is  nottiing  but  the 
will.  Therefore,  God's  infallible  judgment,  or  Ukc- 
knowledge  concerning  contingent  truth,  docs  uo  more 
alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  cause  them  to  lie 
necessary,  llian  human  foreknowledge,  as  far  as  it 
can  exist,  or  man's  right  judging,  at  any  time,  coo- 
cerning  truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent, — or 
than  man's  kuowledge  of  any  present  truth  ifi  tiie 
cause  of  its  Ijeing  either  true  or  present.     Simple 
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knowledge  of  an  actioti  is  not  llie  necessitating  cause 
of  that  action.  He  who  [iredicts  such  events  as  can 
be  foreknown  only  l>y  the  Being  whose  attribute  is 
omniscience,  must  predict  hy  divine  inspiration  ;  and 
what  he  pronounces  of  that  kind,  must  he  received 
as  the  word  of  God. 

Tlie  rciison  why  the  Chronology  of  Scripture  is 
made  a  subject  of  continual  declamation  among  un- 
believers, seems  to  be,  because  objections  to  it,  of  all 
others,  are  incapable  of  being  properly  examined  in 
conversation.  Even  that  part  of  chronology  which 
is  not  founded  on  astronomical  observation,  but 
which  is  merely  historiod,  is,  in  its  nature,  very 
difficult  of  elucidation,  even  in  a  regular  discussion, 
much  more  in  a  desultory  discourse.  Unbelievers 
have,  consequently,  a  wide  field  for  objections,  which 
probably  no  one  present  can  be  prepared  to  answer. 
They,  therefore,  at  all  events,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
complish their  design  ;  for,  as  they  appear  victorious, 
and  carry  themselves  elatedly,  as  if  they  bad  really 
gaine<l  a  victory,  the  poisonous  seed  which  they  scat- 
ter is  apt  to  take  root  in  some  iniguarded  mind. 
But,  as  a  general  objection  to  miracles  is  chiefly 
founded  on  a  denial  of  the  almighty  power  of  God  ; 
and  a  general  objection  to  prophecy,  on  a  denial  of 
His  omniscience;  so  objections  to  Revelation,  on  the 
score  of  chronology,  are  founded  on  a  disinclination 
to  confess,  that,  "  in  the  begiuning,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  out  of  nothing. 

Every  period  of  lime,  however  remote,  which  h 
fixed  for  the  very  act  of  creation,  combats  the  notion 
of  the  old  heathen  philosophers,  that  matter  was 
eternal.  Nothing  so  suits  tiic  prejuilices  of  modern 
philosophers,  and  their  inveterate  hatred  against  the 
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were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  that  the  whole 
Ijotly  of  Scripture  was  a  forg^ery, — What  iheiit  We 
should  still  be  bound  to  believe  in  Christianity,  on 
the  historical  and  traditionary  evidence  l>y  which  it 
is  supported.  Nor  could  we  do  otherwise  than  be- 
lieve in  it,  unless  it  could  be  shewn,  that  all  the  past 
history  of  every  nation  in  Christendom  was  a  fabri- 
cation, and  that  all  their  establishments,  civil  and 
religious,  which  are  founded  entirely  on  the  sanctions 
of  the  Christian  faith,  are  built  on  nothing  but  some 
luadman's  dream. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  bishops  of  the  English 
beach  observed,  some  years  back,  in  a  parliamentary 
debate,  that  it  was  within  the  verge  of  possibility, 
that  some  people  might  believe  in  Christianity  al- 
together from  traditionar}'  and  historical  evidence, 
exclusive  of  any  knowledge  of  Scripture.  But,  if 
all  Scripture  were  destroyed,  or  all  proved  to  be 
fabricated  or  fallacious,  still  there  vvotild  remain 
such  a  mass  of  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
tlie  facts  of  the  Christian  system  us  no  other  his- 
torical facts  in  the  world  possess,  and  such  as  would 
leave  us  under  the  same  moral  obligation  to  believe 
in  it,  as  the  revealed  method  of  God's  righteousness 
and  salvation  through  a  Mediator.  Objectors  to 
.Scripture,  and  especially  objectors  to  the  Scripture 
rJironology,  appear,  therefore,  to  labour  in  vain,  and 
waste  their  strength  in  beating  the  air. 

Some  profess  to  refute  Moses  by  the  Chinese,  Hin- 
doo, and  Egyptian  chronologies,  fountled,  as  was 
thought,  on  some  very  ancient  astronomical  observa- 
tions, preserved  to  the  present  day.  It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  now  clearly  proved,  that  the  earliest 
astronomical  observations  among  the  Chinese,  tliat 
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appear  lo  rest  on  ^ootl  grounds,  were  not  maflemoie 
than  two  thousiuul  nine  hundred  >ears  ago.  The 
real  method  of  the  Chinese  calculation  has  l>eeri  «• 
tisfactorily  explained,  and  shewn  to  be  in  noniae 
inconsistent  with  that  which  is  received  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Ahont  two  hundred  years  Iw-forc 
Christ,  the  emperor  \i-lionm-Ti  alestrrtyeti  ull  lao- 
nnments  of  antiquity,  either  historical  or  pbiioeo- 
phical,  especially  the  books  of  Confucius  ;  and  killed 
many  of  their  learne*!  men.  rrora  this  time,  tliev 
have  had  nothing  hut  some  iVngmeiils  of  (hose  oldao- 
thors;  though,  bein^  a  vain  people,  ibey  make  great 
pretences,  lo  magnify  themselves  to  tJie  Curo|>ean5. 

The  astronomical  tables  which  attempted  lo  asMjm 
a  supposed  prodigiuus  antiquity  lo  the  llindoaei. 
have,  in  fact,  it  is  said,  been  calctdated  liack«rard$. 
And  their  astronomical  treatise,  "Surgn  Siddbanla," 
which  they  pretend  was  revealed  lo  Iheoi  two  uilliuus 
of  jears  ago,  is  now  found  lo  have  been  compos<vi 
within  the  last  seven  himdred  and  sixty  \ean».' 

The  figures  supposed  to  he  zodiacs,  in  the  temple^ 
in  Egypt,  are  now  found  not  to  be  aslronomii?nl,  bal 
mythological.  Siionld  they,  Jiowever,  l)e  a^lruud- 
mical,  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  them  has  been  Hud 
by  M.  Diol  at  only  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
before  Christ. 

Tije  modern  science  of  geology  Ui*^,  at  Ur^, 
thought  by  some  lo  have  overturned  ilie  chrtMu>- 
logy  of  Moses;  as  assigning  a  period  Luo  limited 
to  account    for  the  various    pheiioiuena    ^rhich   its 


'  See  Cuvier's  Tlieory  of  the  Eartb. — Exposition  fjn 
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researches  have  brought  under  cansiileralion.  But, 
as  to  that  part  of  chronolo2;y  wliicli  relates  to  the 
orig;iti  of  nalioiisi,  geolojj^y  has,  at  length,  g"iven  its 
full  concession  to  the  history  of  the  Scriptures.  Cu- 
vier  observes,  tliat  "  by  a  careful  inveslij^tion  of 
what  has  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
since  it  has  been  laid  <lry  for  the  last  tinie,  and  its 
continents  have  assunietl  their  present  form,  it  may 
be  clearly  seen^  that  this  revolution,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  eslabHslmient  of  our  existing  societies, 
could  not  have  been  very  ancient."  D'Aubissoti 
says,  that  *'  the  date  of  the  period  when  the  vi/alers 
relreateil,  is  not  very  ancient;"  and  in  this  con- 
clusion, De  Lur,  .Saussure,  Professor  Jameson,  and 
the  most  dislinguishetl  iraluralists  of  the  day  concur. 
So  that  the  scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  na- 
tions, and  the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  is  not 
only  unshaken,  but  supported  by  modern  science. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  o!n*onology  which  re- 
lates to  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  earth,  geology 
does,  indeed,  continue  its  ol>jections. 

Some  eraiuetit  geologists  endeavour  to  present  the 
JVIosaic  account  in  a  new  light,  so  as  to  coincide  with 
their  respective  hypotheses;  which  do  not  professedly 
oppose  the  Mosaic  account,  but  only  the  maimer  in 
which  it  is  generally  interpreted.  Owe  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, for  March,  1812,  and  is  in  page  100  of  "  the 
W  onders  of  the  Heavens,"  by  the  kev.  C,  C.  Clarke. 
It  states,  tliat  the  earth,  in  its  perifielion,  being  four 
millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sim,  than  when  in  its 
o|)posiic  point,  the  action  of  the  sun  is  increased 
nearly  one  fifteenth  ; — lo  counteract  which,  its  orbi- 
cular velocity  is  increased,  so  as  to  carry  it  through 
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exislcd  many  lliousand  years  anterior  to  the  common 
interprelatioii  of  the  Mosaic  chronolog-y.     He  traces 
this  throiigli  wliat  lias  been  the  result  in  time  past, 
and  wlial  must  be  the  result  in  lime  to  come.     And 
he  argues,   that  the  jrrescnt  epocti  of  southern  de- 
clination will  last  till   the  perihelion  point  arrives  at 
11°  45' of  south  declination: — that  is,   during  the 
progress  of  that  point  Ihrough  four  coni|>]ete  signs, 
or    six   thousand    nine   hundred   and   seven l^-sevcn 
years,  of  which  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty have  already  expired.     That  no  consideral)le 
change,  therefore,  will  take  place  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  till  A.  D.  4719  ;    nor  has  any  taken  place  since 
the  year   B.  C.  QS.'iS : — which  remarkal>ly  coincidna 
with  the  recewed  chronologij  of  the  period  nf  the 
generul  dvluffe.     So  the  secon<l  ei>och  arises  froiu  the 
passage  of  the   perihelion  point  through   the  decli- 
nation, from  11°  45'  south,  to  the  equator;  and  this 
will  last  while  it  passes  through  the  sign  Pisces,  or 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  veal's: — 
that  is,  between  A.  D.  4719  nnd  A,  D.  6463.     And, 
referring  to  the  past,  it  actually  occurred  five  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred   antl  fourteen  years  ago,  or,  the 
year  4002  before  Christ ;  which  is  the  very  date  of 
the  Mosaic   creation.      This   he   thinks   to   he  the 
period  of  the   grand   and   operative    transit  of  the 
forces,   from    the    norlliern   to  the   southern    hemi- 
sphere, when  the  great  change  took  place  tliat  esta- 
blished our  northern  hemisphere^      The  perihelion 
|>oint  at  that  time  passed  ithe  etpialor  to  the  south. 
Then  the  northern  hemisphere  was  laid  hare,  and  the 
southern  covered  with  water;  ami  then,  as  he  argues, 
"  the  earth"  (our  present  habitable  pari  of  ihe  glolw) 
was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
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moved  on  the  face  of  llie  waters.  And  God  ffiid. 
Let  llie  waters  uiiilcr  the  heavens  be  irathered  Io»*- 
ther  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  Uiud  appear; 
anditnnsso.  Anil  God  called  the  dry  land  f^rlli. 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  He 
seas.'*  "  The  beginning,"  wlien  God  created,  mean*, 
he  thinks,  an  indefinite  period,  anterior  to  these 
events.  Thus,  he  thinks,  is  a  liannotn-  established 
between  changes  »hich  must  have  taken  place  about 
the  year  4003  before  Christ,  and  the  records  of  tbc 
sacred  writings,  and  the  traditionary  and  oilier  ar- 
counts,  derived  from  anlirjuity  and  the  eastern 
nations.  He  carries  the  same  argtiment  lhrDU);h 
the  third  and  fonrth  periods; — that  is,  while  the 
perihelion  fjoint  is,  in  tlie  one,  moving  from  Ibf 
equator  to  11°  4o'of  noHh  declination  ;  and,  in  tJir 
other,  during  the  |)assage  of  the  perihelion  point 
through  the  four  woW/mt«  signs: — extending,  in  lime 
fnlnre,  to  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eiijhl). 
four  years, — and,  in  time  past,  to  twelve  tiionsand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  before  ChrisL 
So  that  in  every  twenty  thousand  nine  hundre<l  and 
thirty-one  years,  the  same  phenomena  mbst,  of  course, 
be  repeated,  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  causes, 
if  tlie  mundane  system  has  been  and  be  eontinatd 
in  its  present  state.  I  need  not  add,  how  he  exten<b 
this  argument,  by  accounting  for  the  snbtr  i* 

appearance  of  tropical  prodnclions  in  norti  ..  „[i- 
tudes,  from  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  obliqutlj 
of  the  ecliptic ;— which  ohiiqnil}  being  the  cat] 
the  seasons,  and  serving  to  measure  the  l> 
the  tropical  regions,  its  <liininntion,  ul  its  ^ -, 
rate  of  fifl)-two  seconds  in  n  century,  nould  ruqi 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  Ihoustand  years,  or 
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revoliiltons  of  the  perihelion  point,  to  give  to  Britain 
that  relation  to  the  tropirs  which  Morocco  ami 
Eg\pt  now  bear,  and  uhich,  he  thinks,  is  a  natuntl 
explanation  of  those  tropical  productions  in  Br)ti^!lll 
latitndes.  He  thinks  these  facts  »o  conclusive,  as  to 
regulate  our  faith.  Let  every  man  think  for  himself, 
provided  he  conscientiously  adhere  l<»  ^vhal  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Mr.  Granville  Peon,  in  his  **  Comparative 
E'<'limate  of  the  Mineral  anil  iVlosaical  Geologies," 
has  controverted  many  notions  of  the  geologists  in  \ 
very  able  manner;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  "  as 
geology  has,  on  the  untiquili/  of  the  human  rftre^ 
been  compelled  to  give  its  testimony  to  llic  accuracy 
of  Moses,  so  probably  it  will  soon  be  coi«|rclled  to 
give  a  similar  testimony  as  to  the  antiquilt/  of  the 
globe:' 

„.  After  such  calcnlalions,  Count  Borel  and  the  Ca- 
nonico  Kecupero  advance  their  theories  willi  perfect 
moderation.  I'he  latter  having  discovered  a  stratum 
of  lava  which  is  nnt  yet  covered  v» ith  vegetable  soil, 
though,  in  his  opinion,  it  flowed  from  Mount  Etna 
during  the  second  I'lniic  war,  or  about  two  Llionsand 
years  ago,  he  coucUidcd,  that  it  rctpiircs,  in  all  cases, 
at  least  two  thoustmd  years  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  iu 
sinking  a  pit  near  JUna,  liaving  discovered  seven 
distinct  lavas  covered  with  sod,  he  concluded,  that 
the  lowest  flowed  from  the  mounlain  at  least  four- 
teen thousand  years  back.  Who,  however,  can  say, 
that  these  strata  of  earth  were  formed  in  equal  pe- 
riods? 'I'he  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost 
and  last  is  probably  not  known,  —  much  less,  the 
^..WJjpective  periods  of  the  lower  strata.  One  might 
have  been  formed  in  a  year,  and  another  in  a  century. 
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lo  one  nas  Kcpc  a  register  of  the  eruptions  uf  aiiv 
burning  mountain  for  one  thousand  years, — to 
nothing  of  three  or  four  thou»antl.  And  these  phi 
lo80|>hei-s  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  any 
Uiese  earthy  strata  : — building  hypothesis  upon  h}| 
thesis,  to  support  an  argument  \«hich  requires  fa 
its  belief  more  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle. 

The  Mupposilion  nf  the  Canonico*s,    tiliich  is 
relied   on    among   intidels,    is   entirely    refuted    It 
Bishop  \\'alson.     But  when  they  make  it  an  argt 
nient  fur  infidelity,   they  act  altogether   without 
son ;  for,  even  if  its  truth  and  accuracy,  as  to 
and  inference,  were  admitted,  yet  it  would  not  justiflj 
disbelief   in    llie  account  of   Moses,   who    iiowher 
fixes  the  commencement  of  that  epocha,   when  **  ii 
the  begiuning,   God  created   the  heavens   uud   the 
earth." 

After  the  matter  of  llie  universe  was  so  created,  ih 
earth   remained  without  form,  and  void  ;    but  how. 
long  it  remained  so,  l>efore  the  Spirit  of  Go<l  move 
on  the  face  of  the  watei's,  and  before  God  said  ** 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  Moses  uowbcr 
declares.     Rather,  then,  let  these  discoverers  of  aat( 
Mosaic  mysteries  believe  in  him  with  the  greaK 
readiness  and   reverence,    when    they   see    that  lii^ 
account  is  so  worded,  as  if  he  purposely  provided 
all   their  discoveries,  and  forckneto  all   their  know- 
ledge.    And  let  timid,  simple  Cbrislians  thus  throw 
buck  the  poisoned  arrow  on  them,  rather  than  ^iv4 
way   to    neeilless   alarms,    or  stagger   in    that    Ciifh" 
which    never  will  be  hurt  by  true  philosophy.      U 
all  would   thus  hear  and  replyi   iufidels,    who   ai 
zealous  ouly  because  they  wish  lo  uiake  proselvli 
would  soon  cease  froiu  discovering;   and  Lhvtr  tnid^ 
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would  either  come  to  an  end,  or  be  kept  for  their 
own  exclusive  benefit. 

Some  natural  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who 
believe  the  Mosaic  accountf  think  lliat  the  earth  re- 
mained in  this  state  for  a  vast  period  ;  "  a  period," 
says  Mr.  Munlell,  in  his  Geology  of  Sussex,  "  which 
niiyht  have  been  a  million  of  ages  before  its  arrange- 
ment." It  was  after  this  period,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  that  tlie  first  recorded  day  commenced ; — 
and  they  think  that  those  six  days  of  creation  import 
not  our  present  natural  days  of  twenty-four  horn's, 
but  some  regular  periods,  whose  duration  is  not  spe- 
cified ; — ^just  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  where 
time  is  mentioned  in  a  prophetic  sense,  and  not  with 
reference  to  its  ordinary  chronological  meaning. 
Rosenmullcr,  indeed,  contends,  that  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  days  of  creation,  means  natural  days : 
and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Institutes,  says,  that  "  the 
contrary  interpretation  is  too  forcetl  to  be  admitted 
in  the  case  of  so  simple  a  narrative  as  that  of  Mf>ses; 
and  there  would  be  as  good  a  reason  for  thus  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  the  term  "  day,"  whenever 
it  occurs  in  his  writings,  to  an  indefinite  period, — to 
the  destruction  of  all  chronological  accuracy.  And 
he  thinks  that  no  interval  of  lime  is  allowed,  in  the 
account  of  the  creation,  by  Moses,  betwixt  the  ere. 
ating  and  the  framing  of  the  worlds.  For  thai,  if  the 
phrase  "  in  the  beginning"  be  thrown  back,  so  to 
speak,  into  eternity,  without  reference  to  time,  it  has 
no  meaning,  or,  at  best,  a  very  obscure  one ;  but, 
connected  with  time, — the  commencement  of  oup 
mundane  chronology, — it  has  a  definite  and  obvioua. 
sense." 

However  this   be,  the  Mosaic  aslnjnomic  chrono- 
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logy  evidenlly  does  not  begin  until  the  recor 
•*  fourth  Oay"  of  creation,  when  God  "  made  the 
great  lights;  the  greater  light  to  role  the  day, < 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  llie  night,  and  placed  lb 
ill  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  dav  fr 
the  night,  and  to  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  i 
(or  &dys,  and  for  years. '^  Here  was  the  regular 
vision  of  days  and  limes,  from  whcnic  his  a^trollOl 
chronology  begins.  But  previous  to  this,  it  is  « 
dent,  that  some  distinct  periods,  whether  long 
short,  had  elapsed  ;  and,  during  them,  the  earth  I 
"  brought  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  pe«J 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind."  1  h  i 
fore,  his  astronomic  chronology  does  not  im|M 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  age  of  the  worl 
and,  from  any  thing  that  incontestably  appears  (vt 
Moses,  to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  a  vnstditlemi 
indeed,  between  them  ; — a  difference  fully  e(]ual 
the  time  supposed  in  the  Canonico's  objection.  I'nc 
this  view  of  the  subject,  his  wea[»on,  therefore,  ft 
harmless;  for,  although  commentators,  who  desi 
only  to  settle  the  real  meaning  of  the  lcxl»  ni 
fairly  examine  what  the  Scripture  dironolog?  rea 
is,  yet  the  Canonico's  mode  of  using  il,  to  ini|>«"/"  * 
veracity  of  Moses,  is  nolhing  but  an  aj»suiji 
the  very  point  to  be  proved. 

His  objection  still    less  affects  the  /4<*/ort? 
nology  of  Moses.    Tor  tliat  begins  only  with  I  he 
ation  of  Adam; — nay,  probably  only  with  his  f; 
and  we  arc  not  tuld  what  lime  he  spent  in  (he  kw 
of  Eden,  in  a  stale  of  innnorlalily.     Il  niij 
been  a  very  long  one.      As  age  seeuis   to    (■., m 
ference  only  to  a  being  whose  life  is    (erminab 
so  the  Mosaic  account  may  hear   wilhin  ilnclf 
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proof, — that  the  age  of  Adam,  which  regiilales  the 
historic  cliroriology,  does  only  then  begin  to  be 
reckoned,  when  he  entered  on  liis  new  course  of 
mortal  existence.  The  defender  of  Scripture  has  a 
right,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argnraent,  to  assume 
this.  Tlie  question  then  would  recur.  How  long  did 
the  earth  exist  before  Adam's  fall?  And  this  being 
nowhere  explicitly  declared,  the  objection  to  Mosaic 
veracity  is  at  a  stand.  The  Canon ico's  supposition 
being,  therefore,  either  fallacious  or  inapplicable, 
may  safely  be  allowed,  as  far  as  any  concern  which 
the  Mosaic  account  has  with  it.  Dut  this  reasoning 
is  altogether  unfounded  and  inconclusive  ;  for  the 
analogy  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the 
hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  evi- 
denced in  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  grounded  on 
more  certain  fads. 

Bishop  Watson,  who  is  so  distinguished  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  observes,  that  there  is  no  shadow 
of  proof  whatever,  that  this  lava  from  Mount  Etna 
was  the  very  same  identical  lava  vvhicli  Diodorus 
Sicnlus  mentioned  to  have  flowed  from  it,  in  the 
second  Punic  war :  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment drops  to  the  ground.  And  then,  as  to  two 
thousand  years  being  necessary  for  converting  lava 
into  soil  fit  for  fertility,  it  has  been  actually  proved, 
that  the  matter  which  covers  the  ancient  town  of 
Herculaneum  is  not  the  product  of  one  eruption 
only  ;  but  that  six  more  have  taken  their  coui'se 
over  the  first,  with  veins  of  good  soil  between  them. 
The  first,  which  deslro3ed  Herculaneum,  happened 
in  the  year  of  Christ  79; — ^ being  rendered  famous 
by  the  <leath  of  Pliny,  as  recorded  by  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  gave  an  account  of  it  in  a 
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letter  to  Tacitus.  So,  that  according-  to  this  wel 
aullieulicated  case,  seven  different  lavas,  with  inlei 
jaceiit  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  have  flowed  froi 
Mount  Vesuvius,  within  the  space,  not  of  fourlee 
thousand  years,  as  the  Canon  fancied  to  be  necessv 
for  the  production  of  such  soil,  but  in  somenliat  lei 
than  seventeen  hundred  jears.  A  stratum  of  Ui 
may,  therefore,  be  covered  with  vegietable  soil  ii 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  rt 
quiring  two  thousand  for  the  purpose.  '^  The  bt^ha 
of  the  diocese,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  •'  was  not,  there 
fore,  much  out,  in  his  advice  to  Canouico  Kecupt^rr^ 
to  take  care  not  to  make  his  mountain  older  thai 
Moses;  though  it  would  have  been  full  as  well  to  ban 
shut  his  mouth  with  a  reason,  as  to  have  stopped  i 
wilh  a  dread  of  ecclesiastical  censure."  "  And  thiM 
you  may  see,"  says  he,  "that  a  little  attention  nil 
remove  a  great  difficulty.  But,  had  we  been  able  K 
say  nothing  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  wi 
should  not  have  acted  a  very  rational  pari,  in  uiiikim 
our  ignorance  the  fuundation  of  our  infidelity,  tx 
suflering  a  minute  philosopher  to  rob  us  of  out 
religion." 

The  two  great  principles  laid  down  by  g-culogisLs 
are,  the  original  liquidity  of  the  earth,  ami  the  nered. 
sity  of  a  long  course  of  ages  to  complete  those  ptt»- 
cesses  by  which  the  earth  could  he  brought  into  n 
fit  slate  for  the  work  of  the  six  dajn.  The  fir^l 
supposes  a  primitive,  chaotic  oceait,  containing 
elements  of  all  things.  If  this  mippoeilion  of 
earth's  original  state  shoidd  appear  counienan 
the  Mosaic  history,  it  nun  be  clucidatcfl.  bs  r 
nng  lo  Dr.  Herschcl's  paper  on  ♦»  the  C'oiiMtrn 
awl  Organixaliou  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,"  publi 
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in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811;  in  uliich 
lie  wives  his  observations  on  ihe  nebulous  matter  of 
the  heavens,  from  its  diffused  state  to  its  final  con- 
densation into  stars.  But  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  "  In- 
stitutes," controverts  the  notion  of  a  chaos  altogether. 
"  It  Mas  the  earth,"  says  he,  "  and  not  a  liquid  mass, 
that  '  was  without  form  and  void.'  The  earth  cir- 
cumfused  witli  water,  it  is  true,  but  not  mingled 
with  it."  Tiierefore,  he  contends,  that,  in  the  first 
natural  day,  the  whole  mineral  fabric  of  this  g-lobe 
was,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  formed  at  once,  of 
such  sizes  and  figures, — with  such  properties, — in 
such  proportions  to  space, — and  with  such  arrange- 
ments of  its  materials,  as  most  conduced  to  the  ends 
for  which  God  created  it. 

Mr.  Granville  Penn  argues  on  this  principle  ;  aiul 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  "  thougli  what  geologists  call 
•  first  formations*  may  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  produced  by  a  j>roccj*,  such  as  of  crystallization, 
or  any  other;  yet  such  appearance  is  no  proof  that 
ihey  were  not  so  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of 
God,  as  taught  ir)  the  Scriptures,"  And  he  confirms 
this,  by  examples  of  the  first  formations  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  and  contends,  that  the 
firat  formations  of  the  mineral  kingdoms  must  come 
under  the  same  rule.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  a  bone  of  the 
first  created  man  now  remained,  mingled  with  bones 
of  a  generated  race,  and  it  were  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  an  anatomist,  to  judge  from  its  sensible 
phenomena  respecting  the  mode  of  its  first  formation, 
he  would,  if  unapprized  of  its  true  origin,  see  nothing 
in  its  sensible  phenomena,  but  the  laws  of  ossifi- 
cation. Just  as  the  mineral  geologist  sees  nothing 
in   the  details   of   the    formation  of  minerals,   but 
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precipitations,  cnstallizations,  nnd  disso)ulionj».  I 
would,  therefore,  (iroiiouiice  of  this,  as  of  all  otli« 
bones,  that  its  fibres  were  originally  soft,  uiilil,  in  it 
material  shelter,  ilacqtiired  the  hanlness  of  a  cartt 
laffc,  and  then,  of  a  bone; — that  Ihis  effect  ww  no 
produced  al  once,  or  in  a  very  short  time,  but  bj 
degrees; — that,  after  birth,  it  increased  in  hardne^, 
by  the  conliiuial  addition  of  ossifying'  matter,  uiiti 
it  ceased  to  g^row  at  all.  This  would  app^r  pby-* 
sically  true;  and  yet  it  wonhl  be  niorall\  and  really 

false;— concluding  from  mere  setuible phenoj): ■  *t' 

i\\e  certainly  of  u  fart  «hich  could  not  be  esL 

by   the  evidence  of  such  phenomena   alone. 

vegetable  matter.     If  a  portion  of  the  final  en 

tree  now  remained,  and  if  a  section  of  its  Mood, 

gled  with  sections  of  propagated  ti"ees,  uere  submitleif 

to  the  examination  of  a  naturalist,   be  would  pro^ 

nounce  of  it,  as  of  the  section  of  all  other  Moods,  that 

its  fibres  were  at  first  soft  and  herbaceous; — that* 

they  did  not  suddenly  pass  to  the  hardness  of  perfect 

wood,  but  after  many  years; — that  the  hardness  tA 

their  folds  indicates  the  growth  of  many  years,  sikI' 

was   therefore  eftecled  only  by   degrees.       And  vet 

this  also,   though  apparently  true,  would   l>e  really 

and  morally  false.      It  seems,   therefore,    that 

princi|>Ie  determining  the  mode  of  first  formal 

in  two  parts    of   this  threefold   division    of   nat 

ought,  in  all  probnbilily,  to  have  e<|n;il  rinllmri 

this  third  part. 

"As  the  bone  of  the  first  man,  and  the  wood  of 
first  tree,  whose  solitlily   "as   essential    for   gi 
shape,   firmness,    and    support,    to    their    respccl 
systems,  were  not,  and  coijhl  not  have  been  fori 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  ossification  and  li^ 
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cation, — of  which  they  must,  nevertheless,  have  exhi- 
bited the  sensible  phenomena,  or  apparent  indications; 
so  reason  directs  ns  to  conclude,  that  primitive  rock, 
whose  solidity  was  equally  essential  for  giving  shape, 
firmness,  and  support,  to  the  mineral  system  of  this 
glolje,  was  not,  and  could  not  have  }>een  formed  by 
the  gradual  processes  of  precipitation  and  crystalli- 
zation,— notwithstanding  any  sensible  phenomena, 
apparently  indicative  of  these  processes: — but  that, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table, the  Creator  anticipated,  in  His  formations,  by 
an  immediate  act,  effects,  whose  sensible  plienomena 
could  not  determine  the  mode  of  their  formation, 
because  the  real  mode  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  apparent  indication  of  the  phenomena.  But  the 
mineral  geologist,  afHrniing  that  llif  only  characters 
by  which  geology  is  written  in  the  book  of  nature 
are  minerals,  and  seeing  nothing  but  precipitations, 
crystallizations,  and  dissohilions  ;  therefore,  because 
he  sees  nothing  else,  concludes,  without  hesitation, 
from  crystalline  phenomena  to  actual  crystallization. 
Attempting  to  deduce  a  universal  principle,  namely, 
the  mwie  of  first  formations,  from  the  analysis  of  a 
single  individual,  or  mineral  matter  separate  from 
animal  and  vegetable;  and  concluding  irom  that 
defective  analysis  to  the  general  law  of  first  forma- 
tions ;  he  sets  out  with  inadequate  light,  and  ends  in 
absolute  darkness.  His  doctrine  of  the  elementary 
chaos,  and  chemical  preci|)itation  of  the  globe,  so 
nearly  resembles  the  exploded  atomic  philosophy  of 
the  Epicurean  school,  that  it  requires  a  close  and 
laborious  inspection,  to  discover  a  single  feature 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished." 

But  it  seems,  after    all,    whatever   may    be   the 
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t '  iotentioDS  of  objectors,  that  it  is  not  the  veraciiy,  but 

t .  only  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 


I 
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account,  which  is  reallj  concerned  in  these  learned 
disquisitions:  so  that  the  verity  of  the  Christian  faith 
appears  to  be  altogether  unaffected  by  them.  Scep- 
ticism and  infidelity  have  ever  been  so  overruled, 
^  as  to    become   instruments   of  corroborating  that 

';  truth  vrhich  they  meant  to  assail.     In  the  present 

i,  instance,  philosophy,   after  all   its   inquiries  about 

,■^y!  matters  of  curiosity,  confirms  Revelation,  as  to  two 

f  f;  which  are  really  important,  namely,  the  period  of  the 

v-.--i  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  deluge.     It  proves  that 

-'  -^j  the  present  race  of  men  could  not  have  existed  more 

]j',  than  about   four    thousand    years   befove    Christ; 

i^  and  that  it  must  hare  been  destroyed  by  a  ddoge, 

■^,1  about  the  period  which  Scripture  assigns  for  that 

f^if  event.      If  philosophy  could  prove  the  existence 

lit  and  destruction  of  any  race,  or  successive  races,  of 

-i<  terrestrial  beings,  prior  to  ourselves,   it   need   not 

.;!  excite  our  fears;  because  it  would  neither  shake  the 

^}  real  foundation  of  our  belief  in  Moses  and  the  pro- 

'^.'  phets,  nor  in  Christ  and  the  gospel;  nor  woohl  it 

^  ailect  our  fitith  or  practice,  nor  contradict  any  of 

^'■''  those  fects  which  God  has  thought  proper  to  reveal. 

I.*. 

■f: 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


J.  HOUGH  Clironoloffv  is  a  topic  oti  nliicli  an  infidel 
may  venture  to  tleolaim,  with  a  certainty  of  nieetin;^ 
few  who  can  confute  him  ;  yet  it  seenis,  after  all,  to 
be  a  test  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Mosjuc  account 
may  \ye  estahlished.  The  late  Rev.  John  Jackson, 
in  his  "  Chronological  Antiquities,"  though  a  pro- 
fessed advocate  for  hinnan  reason,  says,  indcetl,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  erring  a  few  years  in  some 
eras,  because  chronology  cannot  l»e  brought  Iv  astro- 
nomical certainty.  And  of  this  opinion  are  the 
generality  of  men,  who  yet  Ijelieve  in  the  verily  of 
the  Scripture  computation.  With  regard  to  the 
Inography  of  Scripture,  the  same  as  of  any  other 
history,  it  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  true; 
liecause,  in  mentioning  the  length  of  lives,  reigns, 
and  such  like,  the  calculations  are  made  without 
regard  lo  the  fraclioiial  parls  of  a  day,  a  monlli, 
or  even  a  year.  lint  the  lalr  Rev.  John  Kennedy, 
rector  of  Rradley,  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  learned  ma- 
thematician and  nslronomer,  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  grand  desideratum  of  astronomical  certainty  ;  and 
VOL.    II.  E   E 
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lie  lias  applied  il  lo  llie  liine  of  llie  creation  of  man, 
— llie  flood  of  Noali, — the  seven U-  weeks  of  Daniel, 
— the  lime  of  ihe  Exodus, — and  ihe  dealh  of  Je*us 
Christ.  His  "  Scripture  Chronology'*  was  aanc- 
lioned  hy  a  dedication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  was  in  vain  allempted  lo  be  answered  by  let- 
(^uson,  who  had  previously  published  his  own  astro- 
uoniioal  tables. 

"  Although  many  persons  of  extensive  learning, 
roiisuniuiale  judgment,  and  g^reat  aliililic^,  have 
thought  the  subject  of  sacred  chronolojry  worthy  of 
their  most  diligent  researches,  yet  they  ba?e  all," 
sjiys  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  faile<l  in  the  main  {joint.  TIrv 
seem  to  have  taken  it  for  g-ranttd,  that  the  IMoeak 
and  scriptural  cuinpul;Uioiis  are  quite  unastronominl. 
The  title  of  '  the  world's  clironolojjry*  has  been  fixed 
lo  very  diflerent  collections  of  years,  wilhoul  lookiiij; 
for  any  scriptural,  astronomical  era,  to  sup|K)rt  the 
title ;  and,  indeed,  1  may  say,  without  any  thou^iiLs 
of  its  existence  and  indis|>ensable  necessity.  l\ovr 
strange  soever  it  may  appear,  this  is  the  first  attempt 
that  has  yet  been  made,  to  recover  chronolo-jry  from 
ils  present  stale  of  uncertainty,  and  lo  rcihice  it,  by 
calculation,  to  a  regular,  nniform,  aud  demonstrable 
system.  1  have  made  a  great  variety  of  calculatious, 
to  prove  the  fundamental  propositions  of  litis  scbeme; 
which  is,  ihat  Moses  has  recorded,  in  his  Pentateucb, 
the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  ench  other  at 
Ihe  creation,  and  in  the  first  year  after  the  flood,  or, 
in  the  beginning; of  the  old  uorld  and  the  new.  This 
revealed  ]>osilion  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  lh< 
ation,  I  call,  the  scriptural,  astronomical  era.  h 
Msistuuce  of  this  era,  logclher  with  aoine  oilier 

Snd  myself  able  to  keep  even  [wee  wilh  Uie 
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courses  of  the  two  great  luminaries,  from  llie  first 
year  of  the  world  to  that  which  is  cuneiit.  Nor  will 
it  he  thought  presuinplion,  to  lake  it  for  g;rdiite(i, 
that  no  ititelligent  jicrsoii  will  be  incliiied  to  call  iti 
question  the  Irulh  of  those  conclusions  which  are 
confirmed  hy  the  joint  attestations  of  the  sun  and 
moon, — the  luo  faithful  witnesses  in  the  heavens. 
Without  asliononiy,  there  is  no  cerlainty  in  chro- 
nology. By  chronology,  is  here  meant  the  world's 
chronology,  or  the  whole  extent  of  ihe  world's  |Kist 
duration.  Historical  chronology  is  liable  to  error, 
from  various  causes;  but  physiological  chronology 
must  be  true.  Such  are  its  princi[iles  and  characters, 
that  the  conclusions  will  force  assent. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  the  created  distance  of  Ihe 
moon  from  the  sun  could  not  have  been  discovered 
by  observation;  because  there  was  no  human  witness 
to  creation.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  by  lubular 
calculation  ;  because,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  cal- 
culated positions,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
which  was  original,  and  which  was  not.  Tlie  con- 
clusion is,  thai,  if  it  be  not  revealed,  and  rcconlcd  in 
the  writings  of  Moses,  it  is  impossible  it  shciuld  ever 
|je  known.  The  creation  tif  the  world,  and  its 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  most  gnuid  and 
interesting  events  which  are  record«"tl  as  in;illei-s  of 
fact,  in  the  Siicred  wrilirigs.  JJnt  the  certainty  of 
the  |>roof,  with  respect  to  the  exact  (inic  when  ihey 
happened,  though  not  with  regard  to  the  rt-alily  of 
ihe  fact  ilseir,  depends  iipon  the  ccrtiiinly  of  sacred 
computations.  Could  it  be  made  to  a|)peur, — and  it 
has  fre(|uen(ly  been  attempted,  though  wilhont  suc- 
cess,— that  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  article  of  chro- 
nology, has  been  disturbed,  interrupled,  or  depraved, 
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r,  itmuM  follow,  bj  oeci<itKirr 
f,  that  Ifir  pniof  of  Uii;«e  impr»rlanl  piiuls. 
Id  the  lime  when,  mmA  be  perplcxcdiN 
pvspnrtioa.     Bui  ihe  Jewish  lletirew  text, 
ive  to  a&rut,  Ian  oeror  been  corrupted,  in 
e  «f  dwonnlo^rr.  either  I       '     .  or  p:iiran. — 
dnaceor  Ut»i^.     Iflh  itol  rauiu-r  uf 

e«ieaBiyar»e  to  confute  it.  By  I  lei  nol 
davB  tlie  force  of  an  argumeot,  Dor 
il  atterlions  oblmde  IbeniflelTM  ibr 
ll  vill  uol  l>e  liiougbt  it>or.>'t>'>>r<' 
•IbiI  Ike  Hebcew  lexl  shoulil  have  been  pro\  i  • 
inMHWltod  to  as  in  its  orig-inn]  iniegrily,  nnl  onlv 
as  to  Its  doctriiMB  and  fiuties.  or  lite  necessary  points 
•f  fiilh  aad  praelice,  but  abo  niih  re8|>ect  to  m 
■  ■■ytolioiMij — ^wben  il  is  considered,  that  the  birth 
•f  Clinst  is  the  centre  of  sacred  chronology*.  T1ii» 
realfal  point  is  called  by  St.  I^Mll,  *'  vX^pMym  n  xr"^ 
Ae/mimni  wf  lime;"  and «8  Christ  was  bom,  so  did 
Ue  die,  **  mr«  n^ar,  m  the  ofpmmted  jea*o«t." 

^'  With  respect  to  the  year  of  the  creation,  1  liare 
from  the  '^  -  of  Moses,  and  liave  clearly 

by  a  BUii..]....  rU  of  examples,  that  tioic 
at  oar  auliimnal  equinox,  on  the  fourth 
4m  of  Ihe  creation  ;  in  coincidence  with  a  full>inoon 
day,  OD  the  fifteenth  day  oi  the  first  month  of  Ihe 
first    '^' — .r  \car. —  reckonetl    from   that    e*'e;  '        d 

whi'  niooii  •;tiicr.»lly  makes  ils  first  ap|   ._ 

after  its  conjunction  with  the  sun.  1  have  likewise 
inferred  from  the  $ame  authority,  and  have  clearly 
pmved  by  caknlation,  thiit.  in  the  end  of  the  six 
«lredlh  year  of  Noah's  lifes  the  moon  was  vii 
eleven  da%«  before  the  anliimnal  equinox,  on 
sixth  day  of  the  week ;   and.  coin^cipiently,  in 
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I>€g'iiininj^  of  the  six  hiiiidrcd  and  firet  year,  the  sun 
eiilered  the  cardinal  point  on  tlie  twelfth  day  after 
the  moon's  visibility,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week.  By  means  of  these  revealed,  or  scriptural, 
astronomical  character  and  data,  the  several  discord- 
ances which  embarrass  the  sacred  computations  may 
be  happily  and  easily  adjusted,  by  bringing  tlic  Irulh 
or  falsity  of  the  various  contending  riairas  to  their 
only  pro|)er  test.  That  series  of  yeare  which  will 
enable  ns  to  connect  these  recorded  astronomical 
characters  respecting  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
corresponding  day  of  the  week,  must  be  the  true 
series.  But  this  connexion  can  be  obtained  by  the 
Hebrew  oomputations  only.  Therefore,  the  compu- 
tations of  the  Hebrew  text  only  are  authentic;  and 
all  othei's  which  tlifier  from  them  must  be  rejected. 

"  We  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
no  year  is  lo  be  found,  in  the  whole  compass  of  sacred 
or  profane  history,  which  is  so  signally  distinguished 
by  recorded  and  appropriated  characters,  as  the  six 
hundreth  year  of  Noah's  life, — in  which  the  flood  be-J 
gan  and  ended.  These  appropriated  character  are 
fairly  dcducihie  from  the  terms  of  Moses's  htsloriral 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  deluge,  and  of 
Noah's  transactions ;  and  they  occur  in  the  solar 
tropical  year  of  the  world  1G56.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  that  year  of  the  world  is  in  a  true 
astronomical  connexion  with  the  six  hundredth  year 
of  Noah's  life,  and  that  all  other  claims  lo  such 
connexion  are  precluded.  From  this  unrivalled  con- 
nexion,  we  are  furnished  with  an  unanswerabU 
argument  in  support  of  the  aulhentirity  of  lh( 
Jewish  Hebrew  text,  so  justly  called  in  the  arlici* 
of  chronology,  the  Mnsorctic  Hebrew  verity,  against 


cf  corm 

of  b 
Mik  Mare  ami  after  iIk^  fl 
of  Ike  voHd%  tkrom  .i 

K  byp«l]ietksl  oentaiies  bai 
MMo  Ihe  copies  of  ihe  SefiUi 
md  Ibe  coaipttteiioo  of  Jm 
all  Ikrovn  ofiT  am  redaoiaiidti 
of  the  son  atiii  mocM 
mOL.  These  being:  I  brow 
A.  M.  1658,  collected  from  Ui 
i  ml  Ibe  births  of  their  recorde 
ftlicMBMic  — liliiiw,and  the  uii 
If  ef  his  mmgn^itum.  We  saji 
Ihe  iood  of  Ne^  happened  hi  iW 
scsr  of  his  liie,  asd  ia  tlte  solar,  tro 
le  worid  1656;  and  we  may  ot^crre 
Kver  proved  hefocv,  upou  scripluna 
afoa  scriptiinl  data. 
**  The  mian  atlCBlnelj  ve  examine  and  coiwiiler  thi 
;ef  Koah^  joonnl.  (Gcaesis,  cb.  vii  atid 
mm^  «e  mmi.  adaire  it, — the  mc.re  we  m 
tUaslhtguMiineaBdaulheniic  uiouumenl  of 
tj.  Bel  It  will  be  thooghl  incredible., 
shall  farce  aascnl,  lltat,  in  tlie  p 
tivea^ges  af  the  vorM,  they  sboukl  be  found  w 
so  ade^aatel?  coaimcnsarale  lo  the  an 
of  the  aun  and  mooo: — so  nicely 
lo  Ihe  periodical  returns  of  the  appoi 
of  aocfa  an  exaol  u^t  rot  torn  ical  te\ 
thai  Ihe  t«o  lummaries  coiiM  nut  fuil  lo  give 
Jaial  allestalioas  tn  the  rcconicd  lim^  uf  memor 
evcals.  la  a  word,  tbi*  primilire  calendar  x^-as 
peHrctlj  cottstnicted,  that  it  iPu»L,  io   ila  curi 
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exemplar,  have  exceeded  the  ulmost  power  of  himiuii 
skill  and  contrivance;  and  it  is  certain,  thai  the  most 
cultivated  European  nations,  with  all  their  improve-, 
ments  in   philosophy  and  science,  have  not  devised 
its  equal.  ; 

"  Allhongh  all  practical  knowledge  of  this  original 
calendar  has  heen  entirely  lost,  many  ages  ago;  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  so  transmitted  to  us  iu  thei^ 
writings  of  Moses,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  compe- 
tent skill  in  aslronomy,  it  may  be  resloretl  to  its 
native  integrity.  And  we  might,  if  the  legislalnre  ^j 
thought  fit,  make  use  of  it  in  the  annals  of  our  his- 
tory, in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  vnlg;uly  used  in 
tlie  days  of  i\oah,  of  Moses,  of  David  and  Solomon, 
of  Ezra  and  Neliemiah ;  after  whose  death  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  the  Grecian  colonies,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

"  It  is  to  Moses's  history  alone,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  piece  of  knowledge,  that  the  system 
of  seven  days  derives  its  origin  from  the  inimcdiate  . 
institution  of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  ;  which  must  needs  lessen  our  surprise, 
should  we  find  it  of  exti-aordinary  use  in  distin- 
guishing the  intervals  of  times.  A  week  being  a 
system  of  seven  days,  the  term  *  seventh  day'  implies 
an  instituted  era,  from  which  the  uninterrupleil  sue- 
cetisions  of  an  established  period,  or  cycle,  must  be 
computet] ;  the  first  of  which  was  completed  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  creation.  The  day  of  the  week  ,J 
is  of  signal  use  in  chronological  conipulalions ;  an<l, 
as  this  septenary  system  is  purely  scri[itural,  this 
cbeme  of  sacred  chronology  would  have  been  de- 
fective without  it.      For,  although   the  day  of  the 
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week  js  iiul,  in  il^df,  constitlercil  uslroiioniical; 
wliei)  it  m  foiiiid  in  nitioii  wilh  the  flay  of  un  e«|uinoi, 
or  soUtijL'e,  or  of  a  new  ur  full  moon,  villi  one  or  lno 
simple  principles  more,  it  nol  only  gives  atlditiooal 
slrt-ri^th  t(t  llie  sirj^umcnt,  but  even  the  fuluusK  oi 
denio  nitration. 

"  A  few  experiments  will  convince  any  one  who  i| 
(Ii![(p08ed  lo  make  llieni,  lliul  itjut  ihiy  of  ilie  i»ecl[ 
which  Mc  call  Sunday,  and  not  Lhal  which  we  cbI 
■saUirday,  was  (he  original  sevenlh  duy  :  as  may  In 
seen  in  the  table  of  the  first  seven  clays  of  the  crei 
aliun  ;  containing  as  many  proofs  of  its  uaerring 
trnlh  Hnd  e\acliics»»,  as  there  have  |)iissed  days  from 
the  nealion, — in  nnniber  mure  than  tMo  uiiliioiM, 
This  original  siihbath  continued  in  force  until  iIbI 
)eiir,  A.  M.  -251Q,  in  which  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  r.jifypt.  In  that  rcniarkahle  \t-AV,  two  alteralioui 
were  made  by  God's  authurily.  Tirsl,  the  muHlk 
which  was  anciently,  and  thron^huut  the  palriurcbji 
dispen.stlion,  the  sevenlh  month  of  the  year,  was  no 
ordered  to  become  the  Hrst.  And  secondly,  iImI 
Mhich  was  anciently  the  seventh  flat/  of  llie  week 
was  nuw  urderetl  to  become  tiictirslday  of  uiileuvei 
bread.  This  feast  was  appointed  tocoiitinne 
days.  They  «ere  themselves  ilie  seven  <lay»  of^ 
newly. instituted  week,  anil  of  the  same  aniliurity 
the  original  institntion.  This  newly-instituted 
bath  Hus  hi  force  until  the  year  of  our  Saviourj 
passion.  Our  Saviour  stiH'ercd  on  the  clay  befoi 
Jewish  sabbalh.  All  llie  Kilibnih  day  he  reel 
the  grave.  On  the  niorrow  alter  the  salilKitU 
arose.  Bui,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  have  prove 
another  page,  that  the  morrow  after  the  .lewi&h 
bath,  in  tlie  year  of  our  .Saviour's  {lasaiioit,  w 
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seven  111  ilay  of  tlie  week,  in  the  uninterrupted  series 
of  weeks  from  tlie  creation,  and  that  the  original 
sabbath  revived  with  Him. 

"It  is  ranch  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
chan}T,e  of  the  sabbatli,  at  the  going  out  from  Egypt, 
sliould  have  been  generally  overlooked,  (ban  that  it 
should  be  discovered,  explained,  and  proved.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the  n  ligious  wdemnity 
which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  seventh  day  of 
the  patriarchal  week,  was  transferred  aulliorilatively 
to  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  uideavened  bread,  on 
what  day  of  the  week  soever,  by  the  changeable 
course  of  the  moon,  it  might  happen  to  fall.  In 
Genesis  ii,  3,  it  is  said,  "God  blessed  the  sci*enth 
day  :"  but  in  Exodus  xx,  11,  we  read  that  God  blessed 
the  saUmtk  day.  The  reason  for  substituting  sabbath 
day  for  seventh  day  may  be  accounted  for.  It  being' 
evident,  that  the  patriarchal  sabJiath  was  not  the 
seventh  <lay  of  the  week  to  an  Israelite,  but  ihe/lrst} 
nor  was  the  Israelitic  siibbnlh  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  to  a  patriarch,  but  the  sixth:  and  so  it  is  to 
this  day.  The  Christian  sabbath  is  not  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  to  a  Jew,  but  tlie  first:  nor  is  the 
«lewish  sabbath  the  sevenlli  day  of  the  week  to  ai 
Christian,  but  the  sixth. 

♦'  We  shall  just  remark  further,  that  the  Penta-»1 
teucli  was  finished,  and  iMoses  died,  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  A.  M.  2552  ;  and  we  have  now  the  satisfac- 
lion  to  find,  that  the  valuable  chronology  of  the  fivej 
i>ooks  of  Moses  is  not  only  set  forth  and  completed, 
in  all  its  diKtinrt  parls  ;  bnl,  what  is  uiure,  effirlti- 
ally  secured,  by  asliotiouiiral  rahidatiiiiis,  Inuuded 
upon  Mosaic  data,  from  all  future  attempts  to  un- 
settle it. 
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«  The  dealh  of  Christ,  llie  Prince  of  life  ami  Ih 
Lord  of  glory,  is  an  event  the  most  inlerestins;  I 
llie  whole  world  of  all  others  since  the  licgiiiiiin^ri 
it.  And,  as  the  year,  month,  and  day,  in  which  til 
things  relating  to  our  salvation  and  redemption  wci 
finished  (tT(\ui.>St,(ruv,)  ^  must  he  ascerlai ued  nf>on  sor>| 
tural  evidences  ;  sacred  chronology,  if  in  (jiis  artic 
it  fully  answers  the  end  pro]x>scd,  will  shioe  in 
more  conspicuous  and  more  advantageoiig  light,  tii:i 
upon  all  other  accounts  t;kken  together;  gince  tl 
birth  of  Christ,  strictly  speaking,  was  hut  a  meas 
to  this  salutary  end.' 

"  Although  the  evangelists  were  plain,  8impl< 
illiterate  men,  and  seem  to  have  no  ac^inainlann 
with  technical  terms;  yet  have  they,  in  their  sim 
plicity  of  style,  so  chai*acterized  the  year  of  on 
Saviour*s  |>assion,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  Mo<es' 
law,  and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel's  seventy  Wf  \ 

we  may  demonstrably  ascertain  it.  It  is  \»..  .^ 
nmrkable,  that,  as  in  the  year  of  the  going  ont  (uin 
Egypt,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  or  the  firs 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  happened  regularly  upoi 
the  seventh  day  of  the  patriarchal  week,  in  tli 
lilical  construction  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  calei 
so,  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  1 
teenth  of  Nisan,  or  the  first  day  of  unleavened  b 
was,  by  the  regular  and  natural  course  of  the  inooi 
brought  to  a  coincidence  with  the  seventh  day  of. 
Israelitic  or  Jewish  sabbath ;  and,  by  means  or 
astronomical  and  rare  coincidence,  these  two  Iv 
days  received  their  acconiplishuient  together, 
as  Christ,  by  Ills  dealh,  caused  the  Jewisli  siu 
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nnd  oblalion  to  cease  ;  in  like  manner  did  He  cause, 
by  His  Uealh  and  burial^  tlie  Jewish  sacrifice  and 
fea;st  of  unleavened  bread  to  cease. 

"  And  we  may  observe  further,  that,  as  the  patri- 
archal seventh  day  of  the  week  was  suspended  at 
the  going  out  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  so,  by 
the  rcsuncctiou  of  Christ  from  the  dead  on  tliat  day, 
it  was  again  restored.  And  it  is  demonstrably  evi- 
dent, from  the  preceding  astronomical  calculations, 
that  the  Christian  church  has  all  along,  even  fjx)in 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  adhered,  not 
only  to  the  morality,  but  to  the  letter  of  the  fourth 
commandment, — which  expressly  says,  (Exodus  xx, 
9,  10,)  "  Six  days  shall  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work,  but  llie  seven  Lb  day  (regularly  brought  down 
from  its  original  instituliou)  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God." 

"  We  will  now,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  recapitulate 
Ihe  several  synchronisms  which  characterize  the  3'ear 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  We  say,  then,  that  the 
Messiah  was  judicially  cutoff, — 

"1.  In  the  solar,  tropical  year  of  the  world  4040: 

"2.  At  the  end  of  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  solar,  tropical  years,  dated  from  the  cotn- 
mission  granted  to  Ezra  the  priest,  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem its  ecclesiastical  and  political  state,  A.  INI.  3550: 

"3.  Olympiad  CCIl,  4: 

*'4.  In  the  seven  hundred  and  eightieth  year  of 
the  Nabonassarean  era : 

"  5.  In  the  nineleenlh  year  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Tiberius,  reckoned  from  the  dciith  of  his  predecessor 
Augustus,  according  to  the  canon  of  Ftolemy  : 

"6.  When  Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judica, 
{ind  Anuu3  and  Caiaphas  were  high  priests: 
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"  7.  Ill  llie  Ihirty-lhird  year  of  ihe  vulgnr  Chi 
era: 

"  8.  On  the  third  day  of  April,   in   the  J 
lemiar : 

"9.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  ihe  *leuub 
Nisan,  which  coiunienced  thai  year   in   ihe  erti 
of  the  moon's  visibility: 

*'  10.  The  Jciohh  sabbath  uas  coincident  with 
first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

"  About  the  third  hour  of  the  i\a\\  or  nine  oM( 
in  the  morning,  Jesus,  bearing-  his  croas,  was 
away  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  was  crucified  he 
twelve  at  noon.  From  the  sixth  hour  lo  Ihe  iiii 
or  from  noon  to  three  o'clock,  there  was  «larkii 
over  all  the  land.  At  the  ninth  hour,  or  at  Ih 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Jesus,  having  cried  wU 
loud  voice,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"Thus  w:is  the  passover  accomplished,  com? 
or  fulfilled,  in  the  death  of  Christ ;   for  he  died 
the  month,  day,  hour,  and  minute,  in  ««hicli,   hv 
law  uf  Moses,  the  paschal   lamb  was  orrlered  In 
slain.      And  with  great  propriety  did  Jesus  call 
his  hour,  (John  xiii,  1  ;)  and  his  apjwintrd  seati 
(Matthew  xxvi,  18.)  "Christ  died  for  the  uiigodi 
says  St.  Paul,  (Romans  v,  6,)  "  mm  va(,MK,  in  Ihe 
pointed  season." 

"  Thus  have  1  endeavoured,'*  says  Mr.  k.  hhl 
"  to  free  religion  and  hihilory  from  the  darkness 
difiiculties  of  a  disputed  and  uncertain  rlironol 
' — from  ilifficullies  which  have  appeared  in^' 
and  darkness  nhich  no  luminary  of  learn ii 
tlierlo  been  able  to  dissipate.     I   have  eslalih- 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account,  by  eviilence  whicU 
transcri(*lion  can  corrupt, — uo  iicglig^cttcc  cs 
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— and  no  interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  universe  heai-s  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  its 
historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs,  and  tlie 
succession  of  its  seasons; — that  'the  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against'  increduhty  ; — that  the  works 
of  God  give  hourly  confirmation  to  the  Itiic,  ihepro- 
phcts,  and  the  gospel,  of  which  '  one  day  telletli 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another;'  —  and 
llial  the  validity  of  the  sacred  wri tinges  can  never 
be  tlenied,  while  llie  moon  shall  increase  and  wane, 
and  the  sun  shall  know  his  going  down." 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  discover  whether  the  Scrip- 
tures be  really  the  revealed  word  of  God  or  not, 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  important  qnestion  is 
brought  to  a  determination.  For,  if  Mr.  Kennedy's 
calculations  he  just,  not  oidy  is  the  truth  of  the 
chronology  of  Moses  proved  by  the  infallilde  atlest- 
alion  of  astronomical  fads,  but  his  pretensions  to 
divine  inspiration  are  clearly  snl)stantiated  ;  because 
withonl  Revelation,  the  data  in  the  Mosaic  writings, 
relative  to  tlie  sun  and  moon  at  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation, must  have  remained  for  ever  unknown.  If, 
therefore,  such  data,  as  well  as  those  recorded  by 
bim  relative  to  the  flood  and  other  periods,  are  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  onwards  to  a  coalition  witli 
the  actual  state  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  present 
day,  so  as  to  make  a  set  of  astronomical  tables  un- 
deniably accurate,  and  exactly  coincident  with  ibe 
peculiar  astronomic  calendar,  and  septenary  mode 
of  compulation  interwoven  with  the  Jewish  history, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  must  be  true, 
and  that  such  undiscoverable  data  must  have  been 
revealed.  >\  hoever  admits  this,  can  feel  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  whole  Mosaic  hhtorif ;  because, 
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ns  the  astronomical  calculations  are  traced  ii 
footsteps  of  tl»e  liisloric  chioiiolopy,  .so  thai  the  pr 
of  the  one  becomes  the  ])roof  of  the  other;  wn 
can  suppose  thai  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Cod  wJi 
directed  him  in  the  astronomical  and  histuriral  ( 
culations,  without  admitling^  thai  it  \«us  also 
Spirit  of  God  which  directed  biin  thrnnghoul 
wliole  account  of  historical  facts. 

Afler  these  calculations  of  Mr.  Kennedr,  c 
firmed,  as  it  is  said,  in  various  jxirts  of  scripti 
liislorv,  h}  the  nicest  scrutiny,  it  would  be  idle  in 
unbeliever  to  declaim  on  the  suhjeel  of  chronolo 
unless  he  is  able  to  follow  him  Ihroiig-h  the  tnlric 
scientific  process,  and  can  prove  the  result  to 
false.  It  now,  therefore,  appears^  that  Rcvelati 
has  human  learning  indisputably  on  her  side ,  hci 
supportetl  even  by  malhemalics,  that  science  of  ( 
monstralion,  which  has  hitherto  been  thou  i 

plicable  to  revealed   truths.     It  is  to  be   In.j.v...  <lj| 
,  many  continue  in  unbelief  merely  from  a  wxiiil  of  I 
particular  kind  of  knowledg-e  which    would  era 
them  to  see  the  subject  in  its  proper  light ;   and  I 
such,  professing  to  follow  truth  as  the  object  of 
their  inquiries,  would   instantly  recognize  it,  wl 
this  apparently  undeniable  demonstration  of  Mofl 
verity  is  brought  inidor  their  cunsidenttion.     A  ad 
of  scepticism  must  be  a  slate  of  utie:isinessi ;    ai 
therefore,  a  mnn  who  has  any   resfard    lo   his  o 
happiness,  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  nmr 
dear  to  him,  cannot  but  rejoice,  when   the  rerea 
mystery  of  God,  which  brings  to  all  of  u.s  s'    ' 
tidings*  of  great  joy,  and  is  so  full  fraught 
s|>eakable  comfort,  does  at   length   appear   wilb 
overwhelming  an  evidence,  as  lo  force  hira  lo  i 
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brace  and  liolti  fast,  what  is  justly  called  the  blessed 
hope  of  everliisting^  life.  If  the  mind  he  so  disposed, 
a  man  may,  indeed,  find  food  for  scepticism  iii  every 
thing ;  hut  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  find,  that 
he  who  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  he 
who  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
are  labouriiij:^  under  the  same  malady. 

To  clear  up  doubts,  a  man  must  read  with  candour 
and  care.  It  is  jiot,  by  any  means,  a  love  of  truth, 
but  of  our  vices,  that  nurtures  infidelity, — which  is 
a  weed  that  may  easily  be  planted  in  a  soil  so  adapted 
to  its  reception,  but  cannot  so  easily  be  plucked  up, 
because  of  our  natural  alienation  from  God.  Iiifi- 
dehty  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  mark  of  superior 
genius; — unless  a  blind  man  may  boast  of  superior 
sagacity,  and  freedom  from  vulgar  prejudice,  because 
he  denies  the  existence  of  those  things  whicli,  to 
him,  indeed,  are  invisible,  but  are  clearly  perceived 
by  all  who  have  a  capacity  for  perception.  The 
evident  causes  of  infidelity  are,  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  irreligion, — a  repugnance  to  every  thing 
that  indicates  sanctity  of  heart  and  temper, — a  pre- 
judice against  that  which  boldly  condemns  us, — and 
the  general  habits  of  dissipation,  '['hese  pollute  the 
*mind  ;  leaving  us  without  u  right  princi|»le  to  direct 
life,  or  a  hope  to  cheer  death. 

It  would  certainly  be  unreasonable  for  any  to  lake 
Revelation  on  trust;  nor  does  Revelation  require  it. 
It  bids  us  examine  and  try  it,  and  not  hold  it  fast 
unless  we  find  it  to  be  good.  In  such  an  examin- 
ation, every  man  must  certainly  judge  for  himself. 
But  still  some  guide  is  useful,  in  every  scientific  pur- 
suit; not,  indeed,  to  lead  us  like  willing  dupes,  but 
to  conduct  us  to  advantageous  points  of  view,  whence 
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the  w!iol(!  prosport  nwy  l»e  clearly  rlittplayevl  to 
minds.  Many  surli  fjjnidos  liavr  iinrn  nientinoef 
lUe  course  oi  lliis  inquiry,  every  one  of  ivhoiu  wo 
say,  in  the  wor<ts  of  Kcvelation  and  sound  set 
"  SUiud  ye  in  llie  way  und  see^  and  i»k  for  the 
paths,  where  is  Ihe  f^ood  way,  and  walk  tberein,  i 
ye  shall  have  rest  for  your  souls."  Bnt  i^au  ii 
of  ordinary  talents  have,  in  a  matter  so  oonnec 
with  the  use  and  exercii^e  of  human  reason,  a  roi 
dependable  or  more  amiable  guide  than  Mr.  Lock 
A  man,  even  if  he  be  of  exalted  intellect,  must  iu 
discarded  all  pretensions  to  modesty,  before  he  c 
think  himself  entitled  to  despise  or  ridicule  the  we 
weighed  and  deliberate  juilgment  of  one  who 
truly  deserve<l  the  name  of  philosopher,  and  wIk 
mind  was  so  fully  stored  with  the  various  niateiij 
of  human  learning^.  "  Study,"  says  he,  "  the  h< 
Scriptures:  therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eleri 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author, — Salvation  for 
end, — and  Truth,  without  antf  mivture  of  error, 
its  matter." 

Having-  happily,  however,  attained  better  author 
than  the  opinions  and  ;issurancrs,  even  of  the  jrreaU 
men,  and  beinif  furuisheil  with  the  irresistible  uei^ 
both  of  moral  and  malhematirul  demonstration, 
object  proposed  in  this  inquiry  has  been  accomplish 
I  then  promised  to  shew,  that  Christianity  was  "al 
to  l)ear  ll>e  to^t  of  examination, — that,  even  in 
sid)1imest  doctrines, she  was  consistent  with  Itenson, 
and  that  she  does,  in  fad,  piide  Ura»nu  lo  her  liigin 
nttainmeiils."     INly  objecl,  in  this,  was  not  |o  si^i 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  <li^pnlutiun,   but  "  lu  dn 
all  men,  t^hellier  Christians,  Jew*,   deists,  or 
lievej-s,  by  brotherly  love  and  good  will,  in  n  fa 
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candid  inquiry  ;  and  to  submit  to  the  verdict  and 
decision  of  Reason  lliis  attempt  to  demonstrate  Chris- 
tianity." But  I  have,  for  this  purpose,  selected  the 
Christianity  which  is  given  us  in  the  Scripture; — not 
that  adulterated  thing-  which  passes  current  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  as  indistinct  in  conception  as 
it  is  loose  in  practice.  I  undertook  to  sliew,  that 
against  the  uncorrupted  gospel  nothing  couhl  pre- 
vail ;  but  that  tlie  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  experi- 
mental religion  which  it  inculcates,  is  capable  of 
being  strictly  demoiislrjitcd,  atui  will  afford  ns  iu- 
falhble  principles  of  Self-knowledge. 

fn  conducting  this  arduous  inquiry,  I  \n\ilk  en- 
deavoured to  clear  the  way,  by  an  examinalion  of 
many  questions  in  philosophy  and  jnetaphysics,  about 
which  men  may,  to  a  cerlaiti  degree,  dilfer,  witliout 
hazard  on  either  side  ; — though  it  seems  to  me,  lliat 
the  reasonings  about  tliem  are  confirmed  by  llie 
authority  of  .Scripture,  while  they  tend  to  elucidate 
its  doctrines.  The  various  argumcutations  on  these 
points,  have  helped  to  bring  us  to  the  demoustruliou 
of  a  necessarily-existing  Supreme  Being,  and  of  His 
usually-acknowledged  uttrif/titcs.  J'he  Divine  allri- 
bules,  together  with  the  undeniable  proneuess  of 
man  to  sin,  have  led  to  the  demonstration  of  a  Me- 
diatorial Being, — the  Lord, — one  with  God,  and  one 
with  man, — the  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind: — a  Deing  who  must  exist,  unless  we  are 
altogether  without  a  Gotl  in  the  world,  ami  the 
acknowledged  attributes  of  the  Deity  be  built  on 
fallacy  and  falsehood.  A  consideration  of  these  at- 
tributes has  also  enableil  us  to  see  that  there  must 
necessarily  exist  some  revelation,  as  an  authenticated 
publication  of  His  will ;  and  this  renders  mirade  and 
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ftrophectf^  as  the  only  mode  of  aulhenticalin^  ill 
piihlicalioii,  an  esscnlially  ncccssart/  (lart  uf  tlic  1 
vine  economy. 

Ill  scarcliJng'  fur  this  revelation,  it  is  clear,  Ihat 
woiiKI  be  iricon^iMteiit  with  (he  Divine  cliaraclrr. 
it  (hil  not  partake  of  all  the  marks  of  fM»hiies»,  n 
<lom,  meixy,  and  j>ower,  wliicli  bcion^o^  lo  its  jjri 
Anlhor.  And  we  liave  seen,  that  the  Christian  ( 
vehtlion,  nncj  it  nlone,  u  distinguished  hy  alt  lh( 
marks;  at  the  same  time  that  it  h:is  been,  and  st 
is,  veriiicd  by  standing  miracle,  and  Uy  the  contini 
and  continued  completion  of  very  ancient,  and, 
the  time,  very  improltahle  prophecy.  We  have  sit 
that,  in  this  Revelation,  thus  necessiirily  ivsuilti 
from  the  attributes  of  CiCmI,  there  is  a  promise,  li 
the  seal  of  its  divinity  shall  be  imprestied  on  all 
self-denying"  followers,  even  to  the  end  of  Ibe  wor 
This  is  the  very  pledge  and  earnest  of  its  truth.  Ai 
as  onr  consciousness  cannot  possibly  be  fallacioua 
follows,  that  the  love  of  God  and  man, — the  rigli 
ousness,  |>eace,  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  jjloi 
which  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  set  up  in  the  ilea 
of  those  who  have  been  converted  from  all  --i  '  f 
holiness, — from  the  worlil  and  Satan    toCli  ii 

(lod, — and  w  Inch  no  man  can  raise  up  and  create 
himself,  nor  (he  world,  nor  any  thiiii?  in  it,  cmi  gi 
or  take  awaj', — is  a  divine  dcmonstralicm  of  the  Iri 
of  God's  woixl,  and  of  the  reality  of  (ho«e  invi»i 
aud  eternal  things  which  lie  has  promised, and  >rhi 
are  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith.  Therefore,  ihe  In 
and  eflieacy  ,of  scriptural  and  e.x  fieri  mental  religi 
is  demonstrated  to  all  who  are  not  »o  incoosist 
as  to  deny  the  very  frame  aud  cooBtilution  uQ_ 
nature. 
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But,  as  it  is  neeilful  that  a  revelation  from  God 
should  not  only  he  f^enerully  true,  hut  that  it  should, 
in  whatever  it  treats  of,  possess  truth  without  any 
mixture  of  error;  so  the  Christian  Revelation  is 
conttnned  hy  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  sanc- 
tioned hy  this  conclusive  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, that,  as  it  incidentally  treats  of  the  relative  situ^ 
ations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  commencement 
of  time,  before  man  existed  to  observe  their  positions, 
and  at  various  subsequent  periods  of  time;  so  it 
appears  undeniable,  on  the  principles  of  unerring 
astronomy,  that  such  were,  in  fact,  tlie  very  positions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  at  the  very  times  when  they 
are  spoken  of  in  llie  Mosaic  account.  Consequently, 
the  first  recordeil  position,  on  the  fourth  day  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  commencement  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
career  on  that  exact  day,  being  undiacoverable  by 
man,  must  have  been  revealed  by  God,  This  astro- 
nomic verity  forms  the  basis  of  the  septenary  cycle, 
and  of  the  sabbatic  institution,  and  is  mixed  up  with, 
and  proves  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  historical  chro- 
nology, and  is  continued  down  imtil  it  is  connecteil 
with  the  Christian  system. 

I'hus  have  we  before  our  eyes  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  mivss  of  evidence  on  this  imporlanl  sub- 
ject. And,  as  it  concerns  the  present  and  eterna! 
welfare  of  every  human  being,  we  may  all  of  us 
justly  consider  ourselves  as  men  empnnnelled  on  the 
trial  of  the  most  momentous  question  in  the  world, 
and  sworn  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  by  God  Him- 
self, well  and  truly  to  try  the  matter  in  issue,  an<l  a 
true  verdict  to  give,  according  to  that  evidence.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  most  awful  duty  which  wc  have  to  dis- 
charge ;  for,  as  Scripture  aflords  the  only  means,  not 
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only  of  Self-knowledge,  but  of  the  knowledge  < 
God  and  His  salvation,  a  false  verdict  must  nece 
sarily  involve  us  in  destruction.  **  O  that  we  wool 
know,  in  this  our  day,  the  things  that  are  for  oo 
peace  I"  Aby  God  help  us  to  form  a  right  decisioi 
and  to  adorn  our  profession  with  a  consistent  prai 
tice.  And,  as  only  from  Him,  through  Christ,  is  th 
power;  so  to  Him,  through  Christ,  be  the  praise  an 
the  glory. 
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